NAPOLEON  THE  GREAT  CROSSING  THE  MOUNT  ST  BERNARD.  MAV,  1800. 

En»;raved  by  Antonio  Gilbert  in  iSoq,  under  the  direction  of  I^onghi,  after  portrait  painted  by  David  in  1805. 
Dedicated  to  the  Prince  Eut;f.-ne  Napoleon  of  France.  V'iccroy  of  Italy.  It  wa^  aoon  after  his  return  from  Mareneo 
that  Napoleon  expressed  his  desire  to  be  painted  by  David.  The  artist  had  lone  desired  this  work,  and  seized  the 
opportunity  caevriy.  He  asked  the  First  Consul  when  he  would  pose  for  him. 

“ Pose  ! " said  Bonaparte.  “ Do  you  sup{x>se  the  (peal  men  of  antiquity  posed  for  their  portraits  } ** 

“ Rut  I paint  you  for  your  lime,  for  men  who  have  .seen  you.  They  would  like  to  have  it  like  you  *' 

"Like  me!  It  is  not  the  fierfection  of  the  features,  a pimple  on  the  nose,  which  makes  resemblance.  It  is 
the  character  of  the  face  that  should  be  represented.  No  one  cares  whether  tl>c  pnnraits  of  great  men  look  like 
them  <>r  not.  It  is  enough  that  their  genius  shines  from  the  picture." 

" I have  never  considered  it  in  that  way.  But  you  arc  right.  Citizen  Consul.  You  need  not  pose  ; I will  paint  you 
without  that  " David  went  to  breakfast  daily  after  this  with  Napoleon,  in  order  to  study  his  face,  and  the  Consul  pot  at 
his  service  all  the  garments  he  had  worn  at  Marengo  It  is  p'ld  that  David  mounted  Napoleon  on  a mule  for  this  picture, 
but  that  the  General  demurred  He  sprang  upon  his  horse,  and.  making  him  re.nr.  said  to  the  artist.  '*  Paint  me  thus.** 
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SECOND 

THIRTEENTH  VF.ND^.MI AIRE. 

P.\UL  15.\RR.\S,  revolutionist,  conven- 
tionalist, member  of  the  Directory,  was 
one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
French  government  in  1795.  " I'tJ  saw 
the  good  work  Napoleon  was  doing  in  the 
topographical  bureau  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  he  resolved  to  he  his  friend. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  h\%protc'g/'s  talent  to  test. 

In  October,  1795,  the  government  was 
threatened  by  the  revolting  sections.  Bar- 
ras,  the  nominal  head  of  the  defence,  asked 
Napoleon  to  command  the  forces  which 
protected  the  Tuileries,  where  the  (Conven- 
tion had  gone  into  permanent  session.  He 
hesitated  for  a moment.  He  had  much 
sympathy  for  the  sections.  His  sagacity 
conquered.  The  Convention  stood  for  the 
republic  ; an  overthrow  now  meant  another 
proscription,  more  of  the  Terror,  perhaps 
a royalist  succession,  an  English  invasion. 

“ I accept,”  he  said  to  Barras  ; “ hut  I 
warn  you  that  once  my  sword  is  nut  of  the 
scabbard  I shall  not  replace  it  till  1 have 
established  order.” 

It  was  on  the  night  of  12th  Vende- 
miaire  that  Napoleon  was  appointed.  With 
incredible  rapidity  he  massed  the  men  and 
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cannon  he  could  secure  at  the  openings  into 
the  palace  and  at  the  points  of  approach. 

He  armed  even  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention as  a reserve.  When  the  sections 
marched  their  men  into  the  streets  and  upon 
the  bridges  leading  to  the  Tuileries,  they 
were  met  by  a fire  which  scattered  them  at 
once.  ' 

That  night  Paris  was  quiet.  The  ne.xt 
day  Napoleon  was  made  general  of  division. 

On  October  26th  he  was  appointed  gen- 
eral-in-chief of  the  .Army  of  the  Interior. 

GENF.RAI.-IN-CHIEF  OF  THE  ARMV  OF  THE 
INTERIOR. 

At  last  the  opportunity  he  had  sought 
so  long  and  so  eagerly  had  come. 

The  first  use  he  made  of  his  power  was 
for  his  family  and  friends.  P'ifty  or  si.\ty 
thousand  francs,  assignats,  and  dresses  go 
to  his  mother  and  sisters  ; Josejih  is  to  have 
a consulship  ; “ a roof,  a table,  and  car- 
riage "are  at  his  disposal  in  Paris;  Louis  is 
made  a lieutenant  and  his  aide-de-camp  ; 
I.iicien,  commissioner  of  war  ; Jiinot  and 
Marmont  are  put  on  his  staff.  He  forgets 
nobody.  The  very  day  after  the  t,tth 
Venddmiaire,  when  his  cares  and  excite- 
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XAPOLEOX  JiOXAPAK  TE. 


NM'01.KON  U'tlllK  MUST  loNStl.  <>»  IRANCR. 

Bonaparte,  !•«  Consul  dc  la  Rep.  Franc  " Enj^raved  in  iSui  by  Auduuin,  after  a dcsiKn  by  li«>uilU»n. 


incuts  were  numerous  anil  intense,  he  wasat 
the  I’erinons’,  where  Monsieur  I’ermon  hail 
just  ilietl.  " lie  was  like  a son,  a brother." 
This  relation  he  tried  soon  to  change, 
seekinjj  to  marry  the  beautiful  widow  I’er- 
mon. When  she  lauKheil  merrily  at  the 
idea,  for  she  was  many  years  his  senior,  he 
replied  that  the  ajje  of  his  wife  was  a mat- 


ter of  indifference  to  him  so  Ion;;  as  she 
did  not  look  over  Ihii  ty. 

The  chanj;e  in  llonaparle  himself  was 
Kreat.  L’p  to  this  time  he  had  none  about 
I’aris  “ in  an  awkward  and  unnainly  man- 
ner, with  a shabby  round  hat  thrust  down 
over  his  eye.s,  and  with  curls  (known  at 
that  time  as  oreilles  des  chiens)  badly  pow- 
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THB  riB*.T  OK  HArctLK<»N. 

Eni^ravcd  by  Audouin.  after  Laurent.  This  portrait,  “JoK^hine  irop^ratrice  dcs  Fran^ir,  reine  d’ltalie/* 
ii  furrouDded  by  an  elaborate  frame  of  imperial  emblems.  After  the  divorce.  Josephine's  portrait  was  erased  from 
the  plate,  and  that  of  Marie  Louise  inserted. 

tiered  and  badly  combed,  and  falling  over  e.'tpense  ; wearing  ill-made  and  ill-cleaned 
the  collar  of  the  iron-gray  coat  which  has  boots.”  The  majority  of  people  saw  in 
since  become  so  celebrated  ; his  hands,  him  only  what  Monsieur  de  I’ont^coulant, 
long,  thin,  and  black,  without  gloves,  be-  who  took  him  into  the  AVar  Office,  had  seen 
cause,  he  said,  thev  were  an  unnecessarv  at  their  first  interview  : “ ,\  voting  man 
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NAPOLEOJV  POXAPARTF.. 


NArOMON  IN  l8oj. 

Painted  by  A.  Gerard  in  1803;  enirraved  by  Richomne  in  183s*  I'hU  is  cunsidered  by  many  the  best  por* 
trait  of  Napoleon  painted  during  the  consulship. 


with  a wan  ami  livid  complexion,  bowed 
shoulders,  and  a weak  ami  sickly  appear- 
ance.” 

Hut  now,  installed  in  an  elegant  hoUl, 
driving  his  own  carriage,  carelid  of  his 
person,  received  in  every  salon  where  he 
cared  to  go,  the  young  general-in-chief 
is  a changed  man.  Success  has  had 


much  to  do  with  this  ; love  has  perhaps 
had  more. 

JOSKPHINK  I>K  t’.KAL'HAKN  AIS. 

Harras  had  used  his  inlluence  for  Napo- 
leon in  society  as  well  as  in  public  life, 
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NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 


ftuNAI'AKTS. 

Eofravcd  by  Bartoloui,  R.A.,  ao  lulian  engraver,  resident  of  En^lacd.  after  the  portrait  by  Appianl. 


and  before  lire  13th  Vend^miaire  he  had 
been  admitted  to  the  most  brilliant  and 
intluential  political  salon  of  the  day,  that 
of  Madame  Tallien.  Among  the  women 
whom  he  met  there  and  at  Ilarras’  own 
house  was  the  Viscountess  de  lieauharnais 
(nee  Tascher  dc  la  I’agcrie),  widow  of  the 
Marquis  de  lieauharnais,  guillotined  on 
the  5th  Therniidor,  1794.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  his  wife  was  a prisoner.  .She 
owed  her  release  to  Madame  Tallien, 


with  whom  she  since  had  been  on  inti- 
mate terms.  .Ml  Madame  Tallien’s 
circle  had,  indeed,  become  attached  to 
Josephine  de  lieauharnais,  especially 
liarras,  whom  she  regarded  as  her  real 
protector. 

There  was  much  about  her  that  was 
pleasing.  \ creole  past  the  freshness  of 
youth — Josephine  was  thirty-two  years  old 
in  1795 — she  hail  a grace,  a sweetness,  a 
charm,  that  made  one  forget  that  she  was 
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K.M'oIKmn  UHIIR  f-IM>T  CUNst  L OR  RKANCR. 

“ N.  Bonaparte,  Consul  dc  la  R^publique  Fran^ise  "—enfn^Tcd  by  Mercolt  after  Dalbe. 


not  beautiful,  even  when  she  was  beside 
such  brilliant  women  as  Madame  'I'allien 
and  Madame  R^camier.  It  was  never  pos- 
sible to  surprise  her  in  an  attitude  that  was 
not  jtraceful.  She  was  never  ruffled  nor 
irritable.  I!y  nature  she  was  the  perfection 
of  ease  and  repose. 

•Artist  enough  to  dress  in  clinging  stuffs 
made  simply,  which  harmonized  perfectly 


with  her  style,  and  skilful  enough  to  use 
the  arts  of  the  toilet  to  conceal  defects 
which  care  and  age  had  brought,  the  Vis- 
countess de  lieaidiarnais  was  altogether 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  women  in 
Madame  Tallien’s  circle. 

Napoleon  was  attracted  to  her  from  the 
first  ; but  by  her  station,  her  elegance,  her 
influence,  she  seemed  inaccessible  to  him. 
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NAMURtiN  WHII.R  FIKST  CONxl  L nr  IKANlK. 

**  Bonaparte,  premier  Consul'*  desif^ned  and  engraved  by  Chataignier. 


Indeed,  it  was  after  he  had  known  Josephine 
some  time  that  he  sought  the  hand  of  the 
widow  Permon. 

Though  he  dared  not  tell  her  his  love, 
all  his  circle  knew  of  it,  and  IJarras  at  last 
said  to  him,  “ Vou  should  marry  Madame 
de  iteauharnais.  You  have  a position  and 


talents  which  will  secure  advancement  ; 
hut  you  are  isolated,  without  fortune  and 
without  relations.  Vou  ought  to  marry  ; 
it  gives  weight,"  and  he  asked  permission 
to  negotiate  the  affair. 

Josephine  was  distressed.  Barras  was 
her  protector.  She  felt  the  wisdom  of 
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X.i  rOl  FOX  FOXAPAF  TE. 


\ IN  l8-  J. 

•*  Itiiunaparic ’*  draun  from  tht  life  by  T.  Philli|>*,  Esq  . R.  A . in  i8oa 
En(;ravrd  by  E<l\%ard«. 


N VI-iH.l-ON. 

Engraved  by  J B Massard.  aficr  J H.  Point.  liclow  the  portrait  is 
printed  in  French  and  English  the  following  legend : 

“ Hit  ntme  will  be  renowned  through  sll  turopc  and  Egypt  fur  hU  valor  is  conbat. 
and  yet  more  so  for  hit  «U4i>m  in  coudmI  ** 


his  ativice,  but  Napoleon 
fri^hteneil  and  wearied  her  by 
the  vitdence  of  his  love.  A 
letter  of  liers,  written  at  this 
staj»e  of  the  affair,  shows  ad- 
mirably her  feelings: 

•**I)o  you  like  him?’  you  ask. 
No:  I ilo  not.  ‘You  dislike  him. 
then?’  you  say.  Not  at  all;  but  I 
am  in  a lukcNvarm  state  that  troubles 
me.  and  uhich  in  religion  is  consid- 
ered more  difticuU  to  manage  than 
unl>elicf  itself,  and  that  is  why  I need 
your  advice,  which  will  give  strength 
to  my  feeble  nature.  To  take  any 
po«iiivc  step  has  always  seemed  most 
fatiguing  to  my  crcolc  nonclial.ince. 
I have  always  found  it  far  easier  to 
yield  to  the  wishes  of  others. 

“ 1 admire  the  courage  of  the  Gen- 
eral, the  extent  of  his  information  (for 
he  spe.iks  equally  well  on  all  subjects), 
the  vivacity  of  his  wit.  and  the  quick 
intelligence  wliich  enables  him  to 
grasp  the  thoughts  of  others  almost 
before  thry  are  expressed;  but  1 am 
temtied.  I admit,  at  the  empire  he 
scfins  to  exercise  over  all  alwyut  him. 
Mih  keen  garc  has  an  inexplicable 
something  which  impresses  even  our 
Ihrcitors;  judge,  then,  if  he  is  not 
likely  to  intimidate  a woman.  In 
short,  just  that  which  ought  to  please 
me — the  strength  of  a passion  of  which 
he  spc.aks  with  an  energy  that  permits 
no  «|ouht  of  his  sincerity — is  precisely 
that  which  arrests  the  consent  th.il 
often  hovers  on  my  lips. 

“Having  passed  m\  fremi^rf  pu~ 
tutte,  can  1 hope  to  preserx  e for  any 
length  f»f  lime  this  violent  tentlernrss. 
which  in  the  (icnerai  amounts  almost 
to  debrium?  If  when  we  are  m.xrried 
he  should  ceasr  to  love  me.  would  he 
not  reproach  me  for  what  I had  al- 
lowed him  to  do?  Would  he  m>t  re- 
gret a more  brilliant  marriage  that  he 
might  have  m.idc?  What,  then,  could 
Isay?  What  could  1 do  ? Nothing 
but  weep. 


“ Uarras  declares  that  if  I will  marry 
ihe  General  he  will  certainly  secure 
f<*r  him  the  command  of  the  .Army  of 
Italy.  Yesterday  Bonaparte,  in  screak- 
ing of  this  f.ivor.  which  has  excited  a 
murmur  of  discontent  in  his  brother 
ofi'icers.  even  though  not  yet  granted, 
said  to  me  : * Do  they  think  that  I 
ncc«l  protection  to  rise?  ’They  will 
be  gla<l  enough  some  day  if  I grant 
them  mine.  My  sword  is  at  iny  side, 
and  with  it  I can  go  far.' 

“ What  do  you  say  of  this  certainty 
of  success?  Is  it  not  a proof  of  self- 
confidence  ih.it  is  almost  ridiculous? 
A general  of  brigade  protecting  the 
heads  of  government  ! I feel  that  it 
is  : and  yet  this  preposterous  assur- 
ance affects  me  to  such  a degree  that  I 
can  Irclieve  everything  may  be  possible 
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“Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Premier  ('onsul  dc  la  R^ublique  Franca ise en^n^ved  by  an 
Engli^  engraver,  Dickinann.  after  a portrait  by  Gros.  The  original  picture  was  given  to  the 
Second  Consul,  Cambac^te.  by  the  First  Consul,  Bona|Kmc. 


to  this  man,  and  with  his  imagination,  who  can  tell 
what  he  may  be  tempted  to  undertake? 

* ‘ But  for  this  marriage,  which  worries  me,  I should 
b«  ▼cry  gay  in  spile  of  m.any  other  things  : but  until 
this  is  settled  one  way  or  anollicrt  I shall  torment 
mysMsU. ’’ 

In  spite  of  her  doubts  she  yielded  at  Iast» 
and  on  the  9th  of  March,  1796,  they  were 
married.  Shortly  before,  Naptdeon  had 
been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  tlie 
Army  of  Italy,  and  two  days  later  he  left 
his  wife  for  his  post. 


napoi.kon's  i.ovk  m»r  his  wikf. 

From  every  station  on  his  route  he  wrote 
her  passionate  letters  : 

Eveiy  moment  takes  me  farther  from  you.  and 
every  moment  I feci  le>?i  able  to  be  away  from  you. 

You  arc  ever  in  my  thoughts  ; my  fancy  tires  itself 
in  trying  to  imagine  what  you  are  doing.  If  | pict- 
ure you  sad.  my  heart  is  wrung  and  my  grief  is  in- 
creased. If  you  are  happy  and  merry  with  your 
friends.  I blame  you  f«»r  so  soon  forgetting  the  pain- 
ful three  days’  separation  : in  that  case  you  are  friv- 
olous and  destitute  of  deep  feeling.  As  you  see,  I 
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NAi***!  R«>N  wim.K  rmsr  cnssi  i.  oi^  krani  k. 

Napoleon  Ek>napaite,  I*'  Consul  dc  France  bel(»w  the  twrtrait  is  Ihc  following  legend  : 
Pbil<i«4>fthe  profun<J,  <ovituit>lc  <*u«rr(er. 

L'OUfc  sur  ton  front  cntxlUt  Ic  l^uncr. 


am  hard  to  please.  . . . When  any  one  asks 

me  if  1 have  slept  well,  I feel  that  1 cannot  answer 
until  a messenger  brings  me  word  that  you  have 
rested  well.  The  illnesses  and  anger  of  men  alTect 
me  only  so  far  as  I think  they  may  affect  you.” 


Krom  Italy  he  writes: 

" .My  only  Josephine,  away  from  you  there  is  no 
happiness  : away  from  you,  the  world  is  a desert  in 
which  1 stand  alone,  with  no  chance  of  tasting  the 
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BONAPARTE  : APrOtNTKt)  COMM AN1>KR*IK*CHIFF  OP  THR  ARMY  i»F  ITM.V  IK  FKHRl'AliV,  I796,  ANO  OF  THE  AKJIV  OF  KNlitAND 

IS  URlKMItPN.  1717. 


” Buonaparte,  nomm^  en  chef  de  I'arrorc  d’ltalie  en  Tcntosc  An  IV..  puU  general  cn  chef  dc  raring 

d’AngIcterre.  cn  frimairc  An  VI.”-  Engraved  by  Tossaert  in  17^,  after  the  portrait  of  Appiani 


delicious  joy  of  |>ouring  out  my  heart.  You  have 
robbed  me  of  more  than  my  soul  : you  are  the  sole 
thought  of  my  life.  If  I am  worn  out  by  all  the 
torments  of  events,  and  fear  the  i»5ue.  it  men  dis- 
gust me,  if  I am  ready  to  curse  life.  I place  my  hand 
on  my  heart;  your  image  is  beating  there.  1 look  at 
it,  and  love  is  for  me  perfect  happiness  ; ami  every- 
thing is  smiling,  except  the  time  that  I sec  myself 
absent  from  my  Jove.’' 


THK  CONDtllON  OF  THKAkMV  OF  IIAI.Y. 

Hut  Napoleon  had  much  to  occupy  him 
besides  his  separation  from  Josephine. 
K.xlraordinary  dithculties  surrtJundetl  liis 
new  post.  Neither  tlie  j^enerals  nor  iltc  men 
knew  anything  of  their  new  commatider 
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Enfrravcd  by  Ruotte,  after  Grot  Murat  was  bom  in  1771.  in  the  department  of  Lot.  He  was  destined 
for  the  church,  but  abandoned  the  seminary  for  the  army.  Rsaltcd  revolutionist,  he  souftht  to  chanj^e  his 
name  from  Murat  to  Marat  after  the  death  of  the  ami  dm  fruMf-  In  1795  he  was  in  Paris,  idle,  when  he 
itnde  the  acquaintance  of  Napoleon.  When  Harras  called  Napoleon  to  the  defence  of  the  convention, 
the  13th  V'end^miaire,  Murat  was  asked  to  aid.  and  for  his  services  he  was  i^iven  a comm.and  in  the  army, 
and  made  an  aide-dc  camp  of  Napoleon  in  Italy.  His  valor  in  the  first  battles  of  the  campai^.  Monte- 
notte,  Ceva,  I>ego,  and  Mondovi,  was  rewarded  by  sending  him  to  Paris  with  the  first  flags  captured. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  the  Italiancampaign  he  continued  todistinguish  himsrif  In  171)8  he  went  to  Egypt. 
He  made  a brilliant  cavalry  charge  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  was  the  first  in  the  assault  on  St  Jean 
d’Acre.  and  himself  took  Mustapha-Pacha  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Abnukir.  He  aidetl  in  the  18th  Hni- 
maire,  and  was  rcw.\rded  with  the  command  of  the  consular  guard  and  the  hand  of  Caroline  Bonaparte. 
At  Marengo  he  led  the  French  cavalr>',  and  was  afterwards  made  governor  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  In 
1804  he  was  made  a marshal  of  France,  and  in  1805  grand  admiral,  with  the  title  of  prince.  He  commanded 
the  cavalry  of  the  Grand  Army  in  the  campaign  of  1805.  and  after  Austerliu  was  made  grand-duke  of  Berg 
and  Cileves.  .Murat  led  the  cavalr>*  at  Jena.  Eylau.  and  Fricdland.  and  in  tfto8  was  made  general-in-chief 
of  the  French  armies  in  Spain.  Soon  after  he  became  king  of  Naples  under  the  title  of  King  Joachim  Napo- 
leon. Mural  was  greatly  loved  os  a king,  and  effected  many  reforms  in  his  kingdom.  He  was  present  in  the 
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“ Who  is  this  general  Bonaparte  ? \\'here 
has  he  served  ? No  one  knows  anything 
about  him,”  wrote  Junot’s  father  when 
the  latter  at  Toulon  decided  to  follow  his 
artillery  commander. 

In  the  .\rmy  of  Italy  they  were  askingthe 
same  ([uestions,  and  the  Directory  could 
only  answer  as  Junot  had  done  : “ As  far 
as  I can  jiulge,  he  is  one  of  those  men  of 
whom  nature  is  avaricious, and  that  she  per- 
mits upon  the  earth  only  from  age  to  age.” 

lie  was  to  replace  a commander-in-chief 
who  had  sneered  at  his  plans  for  an  Italian 
campaign  and  might  be  expected  to  jtut 
obstacles  in  his  way.  He  was  to  take  an 
army  which  was  in  the  last  stages  of  pov- 
erty and  iliscouragenient.  Their  garments 
were  in  rags.  Even  the  officers  were  so 
nearly  shoeless  that  when  they  reached 
Milan  and  one  of  them  was  invited  to  dine 
at  the  palace  of  a marquise,  he  was  obliged 
to  go  in  shoes  without  soles  and  tied  on 
by  cords  carefully  blacked.  They  had 
provisions  for  only  a month,  and  half 
rations  at  that.  The  Piedmontese  called 
them  the  “ rag  heroes.” 

Worse  than  their  poverty  was  their  in- 
activity. “ I'or  three  years  they  had  fired 
off  their  guns  in  Italy  only  because  war 
was  going  on,  and  not  for  any  especial 
object — only  to  satisfy  their  consciences.” 
Discontent  was  such  that  counter-revolu- 
tion gained  ground  daily.  One  company 
had  even  taken  the  name  of  Dauphin,  and 
royalist  songs  were  heard  in  camp. 

Napoleon  saw  at  a glance  all  these  diffi- 
culties, and  set  himself  to  conquer  them. 
With  his  generals  he  was  reserved  and 
severe.  “ It  was  necessary,"  he  explained 
afterward,  “in  order  to  command  men  so 
much  older  than  myself.”  His  look  and 
bearing  quelled  insubordination,  restrained 
familiarity,  even  inspired  fear.  “ From  his 
arrival,”  says  Marmont,  “his  attitude  was 
that  of  a man  born  for  power.  It  was  plain 
to  the  least  clairvoyant  eyes  that  he  knew 
how  to  compel  obedience,  and  scarcely  was 
he  in  authority  before  the  line  of'  a cele- 
brated poet  might  have  been  applied  to 
him  : 

■ Dfs cg.iux ? dis longtemps  .Manomel  n'en  a plus.’” 

General  Deeres,  who  had  known  Napoleon 
well  at  Paris,  hearing  that  he  was  going  to 


pass  through  Toulon,  where  he  was  sta- 
tioned, offered  to  present  his  comrades. 
“1  run,”  he  says,  “full  t>f  eagerness  and 
joy  ; the  salon  tipens  ; 1 am  about  to  spring 
forward,  when  the  attitude,  the  look,  the 
sound  of  his  voice  are  sufficient  to  sttip  me. 
There  was  nothing  rude  about  him.  but  it 
was  enough.  P'rom  that  time  I was  never 
fempted  to  pass  the  line  which  had  been 
drawn  for  me.” 

Lavalettc  says  of  his  first  interview  with 
him  : “ He  looked  weak,  but  his  regard 
was  so  firm  and  so  fixed  that  1 felt  myself 
turning  pale  when  he  spoke  to  me.”  .\u- 
gereau  goes  to  see  him  at  .Mbenga.  full  of 
contempt  for  this  favorite  of  Barras  who 
has  never  known  an  action,  determined  on 
insubordination.  Bonaparte  comes  out, 
little,  thin,  round-shouldcreil,  and  gives 
Augereau,  a giant  among  the  generals,  his 
orders.  The  big  man  backs  out  in  a kind 
of  terror.  “ He  frightens  me,"  he  tells 
Massdna.  “ His  first  glance  crushed  me.” 

He  quelled  insubordination  in  the  ranks 
by  quick,  severe  punishment,  but  it  was  not 
long  that  he  had  insubordination.  The 
army  asked  nothing  but  to  act,  and  im- 
mediately they  saw  that  they  were  to  move. 
He  had  reached  his  post  on  March  22d; 
nineteen  days  later  operations  began.  'I'he 
movement  from  that  day  is  so  rapid  and 
so  brilliant  that  a true  notion  of  it  is 
gained  only  in  a summary. 

SVM.MARV  OF  THE  ITALIAN  CAMPAIGN. 

On  the  loth  of  April,  1796,  he  moved 
his  army  ; on  the  12th  he  gained  the  bat- 
tle of  Slontenotte ; the  i.tth,  Millesimo  ; 
the  15th,  Dego  ; fhe  22d,  Mondovi.  The 
Piedmontese,  rlazzled  and  terrified  by  his 
victories,  put  at  his  disposal  the  fortresses 
which  commanded  Piedmont,  and  on  the 
15th  of  May  Napoleon  entered  .Milan. 

Austria,  amazed  and  indignant,  sent  a 
new  general,  WUrmser,  to  Italy.  While 
waiting  his  arrival,  Napoleon  turned  to- 
ward the  south  and  (pielled  the  plots 
against  him  which  the  Pope  and  the  Paig- 
lish  were  fomenting.  By  the  end  of  July 
he  was  at  Mantua,  to  meet  W tlrmser  The 
,\ustrian  general  had  divided  his  forces  into 
three  parts,  so  marching  as  to  surround 
the  French.  Na[)oIeon  saw  the  tactics 
at  once.  and.  leaving  his  position  before 


retreat  from  Moscow.  During  the  retreat  Napoleon  offcndct.1  him,  and  he  resigned  his  command  and  began  to  intrigue  with 
Austria.  In  January,  iSu,  the  alliance  with  Austria  was  declared  by  Murat's  seizing  Benevento,  while  Austria  promised 
him  Ancona  for  thirty  thousand  men.  The  alliance  was  bn^ken  by  Murat’s  declaration  that  he  iniendetl  to  rcNiore  the 
unity  and  independence  of  Italy,  and  he  was  defeated  by  the  Austrians,  May  a,  1815.  at  Tolentino  He  escaped  to  France 
and  offered  his  sword  to  Napoleon,  who  refused  it.  After  Waterloo  he  was  refused  an  asylum  in  England,  and.  with  a 
few  followers,  he  attempted  to  retake  Naples,  but  was  deserted,  taken  prisoner,  and  shot  October  13.  1815. 
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XAPOLEOX  nOXAPARTE, 


KLfibKH,  1753  OK  1754>lHia>. 

Engraved  b>*  («.  Ficsingcr.  after  portrait  by  Guerin.  Jean  Baptist  Kli^bcr  was  Iwrn  at  Strasburg  in 
t7^4<?^  Thesonof  a noson.  he  studied  architecture  for  a time,  but  abandoned  it  to  enter  the  military 
school  of  Munich,  from  which  he  went  into  the  Austrian  army.  In  1783  he  left  the  army  to  return  I*'  archh 
tccturc.  In  179a  he  joined  the  revolutionor>'  army,  and  served  tihii  on  the  Rhine,  later  tn  the  \i.  ..d^, 
where  he  distinguished  himself.  Made  general  of  division  in  the  army  of  the  North.  Kl^ber  won  laurels 
at  Flcurus.  Mnns.  Louvain,  and  Mai^tricht.  and  in  the  campaign  of  1796.  He  wa^  appointed  commander* 
in  chief  tcmiv>ranly.  but  was  recalled  when  about  to  enter  Frankfort  in  1797.  the  command  being  given  to 
Hochc.  Disappointed,  he  resigned  from  the  army.  When  Napoleon  went  to  Egj’pt.  he  asked  for  Klfrbcr. 
In  alt  the  battles  of  the  campaign  he  showed  his  braver>*  and  skill ; and  when  Napoleon  left  for  France  he 
transferred  his  command  to  him.  The  situation  of  the  French  army  in  Eg>*pt  soon  became  desperate, 
and  Klt^bcr  was  trying  to  negotiate  with  the  English  and  Turks  an  honorable  retirement,  when  Admiral 
Keith  ordered  him  to  give  up  his  army  as  priv>ncrs  of  war.  Kl^bcr  published  the  letter  in  the  army,  with 
the  words.  “ Soldiers,  such  ins«»lmcc  can  be  answered  but  by  victories  ; prepare  lor  combat.”  At  Heli- 
opolis, with  eight  thousand  men.  he  met  the  Grand  Visir  with  eighty  thousand,  and  completely  conquered 
him.  5kxm  after  he  put  down  a revolt  in  Cairo,  and  was  beginning  to  reconquer  and  reorganise  the 
countr)’  when  he  wa*>  assassinated.  June  14,  iBoo. 
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HAfOLBON  AT  THB  ItATTLK  OF  Tilt  I'MIAMIU*!,  jrL\  il.  I7>>8. 


Engraved  by  VaJlot  in  1838,  after  painting  by  Gros  ( tSioV  The  moment  chosen  by  the  arliat  i*  that  when  Napoleon 
addressed  to  his  soldien  that  short  and  famous  harangue.  “ Soldiers,  from  the  summit  of  these  pyramids  forty  cen- 
turies look  down  upon  you."  In  the  General’s  escort  arc  Murat,  his  bead  bare  and  bis  sword  clasped  tightly  ; and 
after  him,  io  order,  Duroc,  Sulkowski,  Berthier.  Junoi,  and  Eugfne  de  Beauharnais.  then  sub-lieutenant,  all  on  horse- 
back. On  the  right  are  Rampon,  E>esaix,  Bertrand,  and  Lassalle.  This  picture  was  ordered  for  the  Tuilerics.  and 
was  exhibited  6rst  in  tBto.  Napoleon  gave  it  to  one  of  his  generals,  and  it  did  not  reappear  in  Paris  until  183s.  It  is 
now  in  the  gallery  at  Versailles.  Gros  regarded  this  picture  as  his  best  work,  and  chose  Vallot  himself  to  engrave  it. 
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Mantua,  fell  on  one  division  at  I.onato  and 
defeated  it  on  Inly  ,?ist.  Then, before  the 
other  two  could  unite,  he  cni;at;ed  them  ; 
the  first  at  I.onato  on  .Vuj{ust  3d,  the  sec- 
ond at  Castijjlionc  on  August  5th.  Both 
battles  he  won. 

On  September  8th,  at  Bassano,  Wllrmser 
was  again  defeated,  escaping  with  but  a 
remnant  of  his  army,  which  he  led  into 
Mantua. 

A new  Austrian  army,  fifty  thousand 
strong,  under  .Mvinzi,  was  sent  into  Italy. 
\S’ith  forty  thousand  men  Napoleon  met 
them  on  the  .\dige,  and  in  the  three-days' 
battle  of  .Areola — November  15,  16,  17 — he 
disabled  this,  the  second  force  sent  against 
him  by  the  .Austrians  since  he  had  defeated 
the  one  he  found  in  Italy  the  preceding 
.April. 

Obstinate  in  spite  of  her  losses,  .Austria 
sent  .Alvinzi  to  renew  the  attack.  He  had 
an  army  of  sixty-live  thousand  men — full 
twenty-five  thousand  more  than  Napoleon. 
Most  of  them  were  fresh  troops  ; all  of  the 
French  army  was  worn.  On  the  14th  of 
January,  1797,  the  two  armies  met  on  the 
table-land  of  Rivoli.  .Again  .Alvinzi  was 
completely  routed,  and  this  time  driven  into 
the  Tyrol. 

One  branch  of  his  army  had  been  sent 
to  relieve  U'ilrmscr  and  was  marching  rap- 
idly to  Mantua.  Napoleon  hurried  from 
Rivoli,  overtook  and  defeated  this  relief 
force,  and  on  the  2d  of  February,  1797, 
AVUrmser  surrendered. 

The  Papal  States  and  the  various  aris- 
tocratic parties  of  southern  Italy  were 
threatening  to  rise  against  the  French. 
The  spirit  of  independence  and  revolt 
they  were  bringing  into  the  country  could 
not  but  weaken  clerical  and  monarchical 
institutions.  .An  active  enemy  to  the  south 
would  have  been  a serious  hindrance  to 
Napoleon,  and  he  marched  into  the  Papal 
States.  .A  fortnight  was  sufficient  to  si- 
lence the  threats  of  his  enemies,  and  on 
l-ebruary  19,  1797,  he  signed  with  the  Pope 
the  treaty  of  Tolentino. 

In  March  he  was  again  in  pursuit  of  the 
.Austrians.  Steadily  he  drove  them  from 
point  to  point  until  Vienna  itself  was  in 
sight,  and  at  I.eoben,  in  April,  an  armis- 
tice was  signed. 

On  May  lOth  the  F'rench  took  po.ssession 
of  A'enice.  On  Oct«>ber  17th,  one  year 
seven  months  and  seven  days  after  he  left 
Paris,  Napoleon  signed  the  treatyof  Campo 
P'ormio.  By  this  treaty  F'rance  gained  the 
frontier  of  the  Rhine  and  the  I.ow  Coun- 
tries to  the  mouth  of  the  Schehlt.  .Austria 
was  given  Venice,  and  a republic  called 


the  Cisalpine  was  formeil  from  Reggio, 
.Modena,  l.ombartly,  and  part  of  the  .States 
of  the  Pt>pe. 

.N  APOI.KOn’s  Kfl.K.S  OF  WAR. 

The  military  genius  that  this  twenty- 
eight-year-old  commaiuier  had  shown  in  the 
campaign  in  Italy  bewildered  his  enemies 
and  thrilled  his  friends 

“Things  go  on  very  badly,”  said  an 
.Austrian  veteran  taken  at  l.odi.  “ No  one 
seems  to  know  what  he  is  about.  I'he 
French  general  is  a young  blockhead  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  regular  rules  of  war. 
Sometimes  he  is  on  our  right,  at  others  on 
our  left : now  in  front,  and  presently  in  our 
rear.  This  mode  of  warfare  is  contrary  to 
all  system,  and  utterly  insufferable.” 

It  is  certain  that  if  Napoleon's  oppo- 
nents never  knew  what  he  was  going  to  do, 
if  his  generals  themselves  were  frecpiently 
uncertain,  it  being  his  practice  to  hold  his 
peace  about  his  plans,  he  him.self  had  defi- 
nite rules  of  warfare.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  were  : 

“.Attacks  should  not  be  scattered,  but 
should  be  concentrated." 

“.Always  be  superior  to  the  enemy  at  the 
point  of  attack.” 

“ Time  is  everything,” 

To  these  formulated  rules  he  joined 
marvellous  fertility  in  strat;igem.  Thus 
in  the  begining  of  the  campaign  of  1796 
Napoleon  made  a feint  of  marching  toward 
(ieiioa.  Beaulieu,  his  oiiponent,  directed  a 
large  body  of  troops  there.  Napoleon 
instantly  countermarched,  :ind  routed  the 
.Austrians  left  behind  at  Montenottc.  'I'his 
done,  and  before  Bcatdieu,  nutving  slowly 
and  ponderously,  could  join  his  tadleague, 
the  French  had  literally  sprung  between 
the  two  bodies,  engaging  and  defeating 
first  one  at  Millcsimo,  and  then  the  other 
at  Dego. 

It  was  his  skill  in  stratagem  which  a 
few  days  later  made  Beaulieu  believe  that 
Napideon  was  going  to  cross  the  Po  at 
A'aleiiza,  and  induced  him  to  place  a large 
|Kirt  of  his  army  there.  Convinced  that 
this  had  been  done,  Napoleon  sped  to 
I’iacenza,  and  was  across  the  river  without 
disturbance  and  on  his  enemy's  flank,  be- 
fore the  latter  had  discovered  that  he  hatl 
changed  route. 

In  .November,  whcti  engaging  .Alvinzi's 
first  army,  Napoleon  was  in  camp  at  A'e- 
rona.  The  .Austrians  were  across  the  Adige. 
'I'heir  superior  position,  greater  numbers, 
and  excellent  artillery  maiie  a direct  attack 
impracticable.  On  the  night  of  the  12th 
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N.^IPOLF.ON  PONAPAFTE. 


At'GIKBAV  (t7S7't8tA). 


Kn(^aved  by  Lcfevre,  after  a design  by  Lc  Dm.  Augereau.  son  of  a Paris  fniit-dealer , 
wa.s  bom  in  lyjy.  Regan  his  military  career  as  a carbineer  in  the  Neapolitan  anny.  In  1793 
joined  the  republican  army.  From  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees  he  pa-ssed  to  that  of  Italy, 
where  his  intrepidity  and  military  talents  !>ooo  won  him  a first  place.  At  I.x>di  and  Castiglume 
he  distinguished  himself,  and  he  shared  with  Bonaparte  the  glory  of  Areola.  After  the  treaty 
of  C'ampo  pormio  he  was  chosen  by  Napoleon  to  carry  the  flags  taken  from  the  enemy  to  Paris. 

He  aided  the  government  in  the  con/  d'etat  of  the  18th  Fmetidor.  and  it  was  he  who  arrested 
Pichegru  After  the  death  of  Hoche  he  was  sent  to  take  his  place  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine* 
and'MosclIe.  Afterwards  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  He 
returned  to  Paris  about  the  time  that  Bonaparte  came  from  Egypt,  and  at  first  he  opposed  him: 
but  after  the  18th  Bmmaire  the  two  became  friendly  again,  and  Augcreau  received  the  com* 
mand  of  the  army  of  Holland.  When  Napoleon  became  emperor.  Augcreau  was  made  mar- 
shal. was  given  the  eagle  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  the  title  of  Duke  of  Castiglione.  He 
distirguished  himself  at  Jena  and  Eylau,  served  for  a time  in  Spain,  and  performed  prodigies 
of  valor  at  Leipstc.  On  the  Restoration,  Augereau  joined  Louis  XVIII.;  but  when  Napoleon 
returned  from  Elba  he  tried  to  regain  his  good  will.  The  Bourbons  refused  him  after  the 
Hundred  Days.  He  died  in  1816. 
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of  Novcml>cr  he  went  quietly  into  camp. 
Karly  in  the  eveninj;  he  j^avc  orders  to 
leave  Verona,  and  look  the  road  westward. 
U looked  like  a retreat.  The  French  army 
hcUevcd  so,  and  began  to  say  sorrowfully 
among  themselves  that  Italy  was  lost. 
When  far  enough  from  Verona  to  escape 
the  alieiuion  of  the  enemy,  he  wheeled  to 
the  southeast,  crossed  the  .\dige,  and  in  the 
morning  was  on  Alvinzi’s  rear,  where,  for 
three  days,  the  battleof  Areola  was  fought. 

This  fertility  in  stratagem,  this  rapidity 
of  action,  this  audacity  in  attack,  bewil- 
dered and  demoralized  the  enemy,  but  it 
raised  the  enthusiasm  of  his  imaginative 
Southern  trotJps  to  the  highest  pitch. 

Me  insisted  in  this  camj)aign  on  one  other 
rule  : “ Unity  of  command  is  necessary  to 
assure  success.’*  After  his  defeat  of  the 
Fiedmontese,  the  Directory  ordered  him, 
May  7.  179O,  to  divide  his  command  with 
Kellermann.  Napoleon  answered  ; 

**  I l>clievc  it  most  impolitic  to  divide  the  army  of 
Italy  in  two  parts.  It  is  (juitc  as  much  ng.iinst 
the  interests  of  the  republic  to  place  two  different 
generals  over  it.  . . . 

**  A single  general  is  not  only  necessary,  but  also 
it  is  essential  that  nothing  trouble  him  in  his  march 
and  operations.  1 have  conducted  this  campaign 
without  consulting  any  one.  1 should  h.ave  done 
nothing  of  value  if  I had  been  obliged  to  reconcile 
my  plans  with  those  of  another.  I have  gained 
advantage  over  superior  forces  and  when  stripped  of 
everything  myself,  because  persuaded  that  your  con- 
hdcncc  was  in  me.  My  action  lias  l>eeii  as  prompt 
as  my  thought. 

If  you  im)K>^e  hindrances  of  all  sorts  upon 
me,  if  I must  refer  every  step  to  government  com- 
missioners, if  they  have  the  right  to  change  my 
movements,  of  taking  from  me  or  of  sending  me 
troops,  expect  no  more  of  any  value.  If  you  enfee- 
ble your  means  by  dividing  your  forces,  if  you 
break  the  unity  of  mi}it.iry  thought  in  Italy,  1 tell 
you  sorrowfully  you  will  lose  the  happiest  oppor- 
tunity of  imposing  laws  on  Italy. 

In  the  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  republic  in 
Italy,  it  is  indispensable  that  you  have  a general  that 
has  your  entire  confidence.  If  it  is  not  I.  I am  sorry 
for  it,  but  1 shall  redouble  my  zeal  to  merit  your 
esteem  in  the  post  y«>u  confide  to  me.  Each  one 
has  his  own  way  of  carrying  on  war.  General  Kel- 
Icrmann  has  more  experience  and  will  do  it  better 
than  I.  but  both  together  will  do  it  very  badly. 

"I  can  only  render  the  services  essential  to  the 
country  when  invested  entirely  and  absolutely  with 
your  confidence.” 

He  remained  in  charge,  and  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  campaign  continued  to  act 
more  and  more  independently  of  the  Di- 
rectory, even  dictating  terms  of  peace  to 
please  himself. 

I.VFLUENCE  OVER  SOLDIERS  AND  GENERALS. 

It  was  in  this  Italian  campaign  that  the 
almost  superstitious  adoration  which  Na- 


j>ole<»n’s  soldiers  aiul  most  of  his  generals 
fell  for  him  liegan.  Ilrillianl  generalship 
was  not  the  only  reason  for  this.  It  was 
due  largely  to  his  personal  courage,  which 
they  had  discoveretl  at  l.odi.  \ charge 
had  been  ordered  across  a wooden  bridge 
swept  by  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
beyond  was  the  .Austrian  army.  I he  men 
hesitated.  Napoleon  sprang  to  their  head 
and  led  them  into  the  thickest  of  the  fire. 
From  that  day  he  was  known  among  them 
as  the  “ I.iitle  C'orporal.”  He  had  won 
them  by  the  quality  which  appeals  most 
deeply  to  a soldier  in  the  ranks— contempt 
of  death. 

His  addresses  never  failed  to  stir  them  to 
action  and  enthusiasm.  They  were  ora- 
torical, prophetic,  and  abounded  in  phrases 
which  the  soldiers  never  forgot.  Such  was 
his  address  al  C'herasco,  after  the  armistice 
with  Piedmont: 

“Soldiers!”  he  suid,  “in  fifteen  days  you  have 
gained  six  victories,  taken  twcnty-onc  siamis  of 
colors,  fifty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  amt  several  for- 
tresses, and  conquered  the  richest  part  of  Ihedmont. 
You  h.ive  made  fifteen  hundrc.*<l  prisoners,  and  killed 
or  wounded  ten  thousand  men. 

“ Hitherto,  however,  you  have  been  fighting  for 
barren  rocks,  m.ade  mcmonable  by  your  valor  but 
useless  to  the  n.atioii.  Vour  exploits  now  vqaal 
those  of  the  conquering  armies  of  Holland  and  the 
Rhine.  You  were  utterly  destitute,  and  have  sup- 
plied ait  your  w'ants.  You  have  gained  battles 
without  cannons,  passed  rivers  without  bri»lges,  per- 
formc'd  forced  marches  without  shoes,  bivouacked 
without  brandy  and  often  without  bread.  .None  but 
republican  phalanxes— soldiersof  liberty — could  have 
borne  whal  you  h.ive  endured.  For  this  you  have 
the  thanks  of  your  country. 

“The  two  armies  which  lately  attacke<l  you  in 
full  confidence,  now  fly  before  y^m  in  consternation. 

. . . But.  soldiers,  it  must  not  be  concealed  that 

you  have  done  nothing,  since  there  remains  aught 
to  do.  Neither  Turin  nor  Milan  are  ours.  . . . 

The  greatest  difficulties  arc  no  doubt  surmounted  ; 
but  you  have  still  battles  to  fight,  towns  to  take, 
rivers  to  cross.  . . 

Such  was  his  address  in  March,  before 
the  final  campaign  against  the  .Austrians  : 

“ You  have  been  victorious  in  fourteen  pitched 
battles  and  sixty-six  combats ; you  have  taken  one 
hundred  thousand  prisoners,  five  hundred  pieces  of 
large  cannon  and  two  thousaml  pieces  of  smaller ; 
four  equipages  for  bridge  pontoons.  The  country 
h.as  nourished  you,  paid  you  during  your  camp.iign, 
and  you  have  beside  that  sent  thirty  millions  from 
the  public  treasury'  to  Paris.  V'ou  have  enriched 
the  Museum  of  Paris  with  three  hundred  cA/‘/s 
tf (Tuvrf  of  ancient  and  m<xlern  Italy,  which  it  has 
taken  thirty  ages  to  protiucc-  You  have  conquered 
the  most  beautiful  country  of  Europe.  The  brench 
colors  float  for  the  first  time  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  kings  of  Sardinia  and  Naples,  the 
Pope,  the  Duke  of  Parma  have  become  allies.  You 
have  chased  the  English  from  Leghorn.  C»enoa,  and 
Corsica.  You  have  yet  to  march  against  the  Em- 
peror of  .\ustria.” 
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VISCOL'.sr  NKLSOM,  Dt  KC  OF  ilKUKTlt  (I75S<|8>j5). 

Rfifn^vcd  by  Dick,  after  portrait  by  Knight.  Nelson  was  bom  at  Bamham.  England  He  entered  the 
navy  at  twelve  years  of  age.  Was  made  a ixMt'Capuin  when  twenty  one  years  old,  and  during  the  next 
few  years  was  engaged  actively  in  the  American  war.  After  the  peace  of  Versailles,  in  1783.  he  served 
in  the  West  Indies.  When  w*ar  was  declared  between  France  and  England  in  1793.  Nelson  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  “ Agamemnrm.*'  and  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  took  part  in  the  sieges  of  Bastiaand 
Cadix  At  the  latter  place  he  lost  an  eye.  Fur  h<s  services  in  the  winterof  iToj-gdhe  was  madecummtxlore, 
and  for  his  daring  and  skill  in  the  engagement  with  the  Spanish  off  Cape  St.  Vincent.  February  13.  1797. 
he  received  the  Order  of  the  Bath  and  was  made  admiral.  It  was  here  that  Nelson  led  his  crew  with  the 
cry.  *•  Westminster  Abbey  or  vicior>* ! *’  When  Napoleon  started  for  Egypt,  Nelson  was  ordered  to  inter- 
cept him.  hut  his  squadron  was  crippled  in  a gale  and  Napoleon  escaped  On  August  1. 1798.  he  attacked 
the  French  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Aboukir,  and  destroyed  all  but  two  of  the  thirteen  French  ships. 
The  Battle  of  (he  Nile,  as  this  engagement  is  called,  is  considered  Nelson’s  masterpiece,  and  for  it  he 
received  a peerage.  This  victory  gave  cm<*uragcmcnt  to  Europe  to  attack  revolutionarj' France  afresh. 
Nels^m  now  went  against  Naples,  where,  after  the  French  had  t>ccn  driven  from  Italy  and  an  amnesty 
declared,  he  allowed  the  trial  and  sentence  of  Caraccioh,  the  admiral  of  the  Neapolitan  fleet  a juaicial 
murder  similar  to  that  of  the  Due  d'Enghien.  In  the  spring  of  1801  Nelson  went  to  the  Baltic  against 
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His  approval  was  their  greatest  joy.  I.et 
him  speak  a word  of  praise  to  a regiment, 
and  they  eml)roidercd  it  on  their  banners. 
“ I was  at  ease,  the  Thirty-second  was 
there,"  was  on  the  Hag  of  that  regiment. 
Over  the  Fifty-sevcntli  floated  a name 
Najroleon  had  called  them  by,  “ The  ter- 
rible Fifty-seventh.” 

His  displeasure  was  a greater  spur  than 
his  apitroval.  He  said  to  a corps  which 
had  retreated  in  disorder:  “.Soldiers,  you 
have  displeased  me.  Von  have  shown 
neither  courage  nor  constancy,  but  have 
yiehled  positions  where  a handful  of  men 
might  have  rlefical  an  army.  You  are  no 
longer  French  soliliers.  I.et  it  be  written 
on  their  colors,  ‘ Tliey  no  longer  form 
part  of  the -Army  of  Italy.'"  A veteran 
|)lea<led  that  they  be  jtlaced  in  the  van, 
and  during  the  rest  of  the  campaign  no 
regiment  was  more  distinguished. 

The  effect  of  his  genius  was  as  great  on 
his  generals  as  on  his  troops.  They  were 
dazzled  by  his  stratagems  anil  manivuvres, 
inspired  bv  his  imagination.  '^’Thtrt  was 
so  much  of  the  future  in  him,"  is  Marmont’s 
expressive  explanation.  They  could  be- 
lieve anything  of  him.  remarkable  .set 
of  men  they  were  to  have  as  followers 
and  friends — .\ugereau,  .Massena,  Ikrthier, 
■MarmoiU,  Junot. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  ITAI.IAN  CAMPAION  IN- 
PARIS. 

The  people  and  the  government  in  Paris 
had  begun  to  believe  in  him,  as  did  the 
.Army  of  Italy.  He  not  only  sent  flags  and 
reports  of  victory ; he  sent  money  and 
works  of  art.  Impoverished  as  the  Hirect- 
ory  was,  the  sums  which  came  from  Italy 
were  a reason  for  not  interfering  with  the 
high  hand  the  young  general  carried  in  his 
campaign  and  treaties. 

Never  before  had  France  received  such 
letters  from  a general.  Now  he  announces 
that  he  has  sent  “ twenty  first  masters,  from 
Correggio  to  Michael  .Angelo;”  now,  “a 
dozen  millions  of  money  ; " now,  two  or 
three  millions  in  jewels  and  diamonds  to 
be  sold  in  Paris.  In  return  he  asks  only  for 
men  and  officers  “ who  have  (ire  and  a firm 
resolution  not  to  make  learned  retreats." 


The  entry  into  Paris  of  the  first  art  ac- 
<|uisitions  made  a girofoiind  impression  on 
the  people : 

“ The  procc.siioii  of  cnornioiis  cars,  drawn  by  richly 
caparisoned  horses,  was  rlivided  into  four  sections. 
Kirsl  came  irtinks  filled  with  biwiks,  manuscripts, 

, . . inchiding  Ihc  antiques  of  Josephus,  on 

papyrus,  with  works  in  the  hui.dwriting  of  t iaiileo. 

Then  followed  collections  of  mineral  priul- 
ucts.  . . . For  the  occasion  were  added  wagons 

laden  with  iron  cages  containing  lions,  tigers.  p,in- 
thers.  over  which  waved  enormous  palm  hranclies 
and  all  kinds  of  exotic  shrubs.  .Afterwards  rolled 
along  chariots  bearing  pictures  carefully  packed,  but 
with  the  names  of  the  most  important  tnscrilicd  in 
large  letters  on  the  outside,  ns.  The  -l-ransfiguralion. 
by  Kaph.iel : The  (ihrist,  by  Titian.  The  number 
was  great,  the  value  greater.  When  these  trophies 
had  passed,  amid  the  applause  of  an  excited  crowd,  a 
heavy  rumbling  announced  the  approach  of  massive 
carts  bearing  statues  and  marble  groups  : the  Apollo 
llelviderc  ; the  Nine  Muses  ; the  laioctMin  ; . . . 
The  Venus  de  Medici  was  eventually  added,  decked 
with  bouquets,  crowns  of  flowers,  flags  taken  from 
the  enemy,  and  F'rench,  Italian,  and  (jreek  inscrip- 
tions. Detachments  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  colors 
flying,  drums  bemting.  music  playing,  marched  at 
intervals  ; the  members  of  the  newly  established  In- 
stitute fell  into  line;  artists  and  savants;  and  the 
singers  of  the  theatres  maile  the  air  ring  with  national 
hymns.  This  procession  marched  through  all  Paris, 
and  at  the  Champ  de  .Mars  defiled  before  Ihc  five 
members  of  the  Directory,  surrounded  by  their  sub- 
ordinate oflicers." 

The  practice  of  seiuling  home  works  of 
art,  begun  in  the  Italian  cain|)aign,  Napo- 
leon continueil  throiighotit  his  military 
career,  aiul  the  art  of  France  owes  mttch 
to  the  eihication  thus  given  the  artists  of 
the  first  part  of  this  century. 

His  agents  ransacked  Italy,  Sgtain,  (ler- 
many,  and  Flanders  for  chefs-d’oeuvre. 
When  entering  a country  one  of  the  first 
things  he  did  was  to  collect  information 
about  its  chief  art  objects,  in  order  to 
demand  them  in  case  of  victory,  for  it  was 
by  treaty  that  they  were  usually  obtained. 
■Among  the  works  of  art  which  Nagtoleon 
sent  to  Paris  were  twenty-five  Ragthaels, 
twenty-three  'I'itians,  fifty-three  Rubenses, 
thirty-three  Van  Dykes,  thirty-one  Rem- 
brandts. 

nai'oi.eon's  star. 

In  Italy  rose  Nagtoleon's  “star,”  that 
mysterious  guide  w-hich  he  followed  from 


the  Korihcfo  Courts,  which  had  renewed  the  armed  neutrality  o^  1780.  At  Copenhagen  he  enframed  the  Danish.  His 
\'ktory  was  not  complete,  hut  h broke  up  the  lea^nic  and  won  him  the  title  ol  viscount.  On  the  renewal  of  war  between 
France  and  England  in  ifk>3,  Nelson  went  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  for  two  years  he  kept  the  French  shut  in  port 
at  Tr>uUm,  while  N'a(*oleon  was  preparing;  for  the  invasion  of  Kn(;land  at  Bouh^ne,  In  March.  1805,  the  French  Admiral 
Villencuvc  cscattcd.  Nelson  sought  him  in  the  Mediterranean.  cha_v^  him  across  the  Atlantic  and  back  a^ain.  and  finally, 
in  September,  1805.  found  him  at  Cadiz.  In  Oettfber  the  French  were  forced  to  battle  off  Cape  Trafaljfar,  where  Nelson 
w<m  a fflorKJus  victory.  ihouj;h  at  Utccost  of  his  life.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Engiaiui,  and  Interred  in  5i  PaeJ's 
Cathedral  on  January  9,  18*36. 
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**Lt'CIKS  HONAPARTKf  rKESIUEST  OP  tHK  COUNCIL  OP  THE  PIVB  Hl'NUKRO,  |6TH  BRl'MAIRR,  1799." 

Lucien  Bonaparte,  born  at  Ajaccio.  March  177$,  was  educated  in  France,  and  returned  to  Corsica 
la  179a.  Ardent  revolutionist,  he  abandoned  Paoli,  and  left  Corsica  for  France.  Obtaining  a place  at 
Saint  Ma-simin,  he  became  prominent  as  an  agitator.  Here  he  married  Christine  Boyer,  his  landlord's 
daughter.  In  1795  Lucien  left  St.  Maximin  and  soon  after  was  made  commissary  to  the  army  of  the  North, 
but  resigned  the  next  year.  The  two  years  following  he  passed  in  Corsica,  but  went  to  Paris  in  1798,  oo 
being  elected  deputy  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  He  toon  became  prominent  as  a speaker,  and  his 
house  was  a centre  for  the  best  literary  society  of  the  capital.  He  was  made  president  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  after  Napoleon’s  return  from  Egypt,  and  aided  in  the  d'etat  of  (he  x8th  Krumaire.  In 
the  reorganization  of  the  government  Lucien  was  named  Minister  of  the  Interior,  but  he  and  Napoleon  did 
not  get  on  well,  and  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Spain.  Returning,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  delicate 
work  of  the  Concordat  and  Legion  of  Honor.  Lucien  was  made  senator  after  the  consulate  for  life  was 
arranged,  but  he  made  a second  marriage  which  displeased  Naprdeon.  He  left  France,  settling  in  Rome, 
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NAruLKUN  CROSSINC;  THK  CHEAT  <(T.  REKNAKU,  lStX>. 

Eneraved  by  Fran^oU,  after  a picture  by  Dclarochc,  painted  in  <848.  published  in  185a  by  P-  9t  D. 
Colnachisco.  London.  **  The  Queen  of  England  possesses  at  Osborne  a reduction  of  this  portrait  made 
by  Delaroche  bimsclf." 


rather  than  fipve  up  hit  wife.  Sapoleon  made  overtures  to  him  later,  but  they  were  refused,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  quit  the  continent.  He  wished  to  go  to  the  United  Slates,  but  was  captured  in  1810  by  an 
English  cruber,  and  taken  to  England,  where  for  a time  he  was  a prisoner.  In  1814  he  returned  to  Rome. 
While  Napoleon  was  at  Elba.  Lucien  offered  him  his  support,  and  during  the  Hundred  Days  he  sat  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Peers.  After  W'aterloo  he  advised  Napoleon  to  dissolve  the  Assembly  and  proclaim 
himself  dictator,  and  it  was  he  who  suggested  that  the  second  abdication  be  made  in  favor  of  Napoleon's 
ton.  He  parted  with  bis  brother  June  29.  and  left  France.  At  Turin  he  was  arrested  and  kept  prisoner 
for  three  months.  When  liberated  he  settled  in  Rome  with  his  family,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  literary  and  antiquarian  labors.  He  died  June  »<>.  1840.  Lucien  Bonaparte  did  some  creditable  lil> 
erary  work,  including  an  epic  poem  on  Ckarlfmngtu^  studies  in  Etruscan  vases,  and  most  valuable,  bis 
historical  Memtirts. 
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I.odi  to  Waterloo.  Here  was  born  that 
faith  in  himself  and  his  future,  that  belief 
that  he  “ marched  under  the  protection  of 
the  goddess  of  fortmie  and  of  war,"  that 
conlidence  that  he  was  endowed  with  a 
good  genius." 

He  c.dled  I.odi  the  birthplace  of  this 
faith. 

" \'end^miaire  and  even  Montenottc  did 
not  make  me  believe  myself  a superior 
man.  It  was  oidy  after  l.otli  that  it  came 
into  my  heail  th;it  I could  ftecome  ;i  deci- 
sive a<  tor  on  our  political  field.  'Mien 
was  born  the  first  spark  of  high  ambi- 
tion." 

Trained  in  a religion  full  of  mysticism, 
taught  to  believe  in  signs,  guided  bv  a 
“star,"  there  is  a tinge  of  superstition 
throughout  his  active,  practietd,  hard-work- 
ing life.  -Marmont  tells  that  one  day  while 
in  Italy  the  glass  over  the  portrait  of  his 
wife,  which  he  always  wore,  was  broken. 
“He  turned  frightfully  pale,  and  the  im- 
pression upon  him  was  most  sorrowful. 
‘ .Marmont,’  he  said,  ‘ my  wife  is  very  ill  or 
she  is  unfaithful.’  ’’  There  are  manv  similar 
anecdotes  to  show  his  dependence  upon 
and  confidence  in  omens. 


t.oVK  IN  WAR. 

In  a campaign  of  such  achievements  as 
that  in  Italy  there  seems  to  be  no  time  for 
love,  and  yet  love  was  never  more  impera- 
tive, more  absorbing,  in  Napoleon's  life 
than  during  this  period. 

“ Oh.  my  adorable  wife,"  he  wrote  Josephine  in 
April.  “ I rio  not  know  what  fate  awails  me,  but  if  it 
keeps  me  longer  from  you,  I shall  not  be  able  to  en- 
dure it ; my  courage  will  not  hold  out  to  that  point. 
There  was  a lime  when  1 was  proud  of  my  cour.nge  ; 
and  when  I thought  of  the  harm  that  men  might  do 
me,  of  the  lot  lhat  my  destiny  might  reserve  for  me, 
I looked  at  the  m<»st  terrible  misfortunes  without  a 
quiver,  with  no  surprise,  liut  now,  the  thought  that 
my  Josephine  may  Ire  in  trouble,  that  she  may  be  ill, 
and,  alrove  all,  the  cruel,  fatal  thought  that  she  may 
love  me  less,  inflicts  torture  in  my  roul,  stops  the 
beating  of  my  heart,  makes  me  sad  and  ilejectcd, 
rob.s  me  of  even  the  courage  of  fury  and  des]rair.  I 
often  used  to  say.  .Man  can  do  no  harm  to  one  who 
is  willing  to  rlie  ; but  now,  to  rlie  without  being  loved 
by  you,  to  die  without  this  certainty,  is  the  torture  of 
hell ; it  is  the  vivid  and  crushing  imago  of  total  anni- 
hilation. It  seems  to  me  as  if  I were  choking.  My 
only  companion,  you  who  have  been  chrrsen  by  fate 
to  m.akc  with  me  the  painful  journey  of  life,  the  day 
when  I shall  no  longer  possess  your  heart  will  be 
lhat  when  for  me  the  world  shall  have  lost  all  warmth 
anrl  all  its  vegetation.  ...  I will  stop,  my  sweet 
pet,  my  soul  is  sad.  1 am  very  tired,  my  mind  is 
worn  out.  I am  sick  of  men.  I have  good  reason 
for  hating  them.  I'hcy  separate  me  from  my  love." 


Joscpliiiic  was  indiffcrctit  to  this  strong 
liassioii.  “ How  tpiccr  I’tmaparlc  is!"  she 
saiil  coldly  at  the  cvidcticcs  of  his  alTcc- 
tioii  which  he  poured  tipoti  her;  and  when, 
after  a few  weeks’  separation,  he  began  to 
implore  her  to  join  him,  site  hesitated, 
made  e.vcttses,  trteil  in  every  possible  way 
to  evatle  his  wish.  It  was  not  stratige  that 
a woman  of  her  indolent  nature,  loving 
llattcry,  having  no  passion  lint  for  amuse- 
ment, reckless  eNpeinliliire,  and  her  own 
ease,  should  prefer  life  itt  Paris.  There 
she  shared  with  Matlame  Tallien  the  ado- 
ration which  the  Piirisian  world  is  alwavs 
bestowing  on  some  fair  woman.  .\t  opera 
and  ball  she  was  the  centre  of  attraction  ; 
even  in  the  street  the  people  knew  her. 
A' flit e Diimt  Jes  I idoires  was  the  name  thev 
gave  her. 

In  desperation  at  her  indifference,  Napo- 
leon finally  wrote  her,  in  June,  from  Tor- 
toiia  ; 

“ My  life  is  a pcrp(  tu.al  nightmare.  A black  pre- 
M.-nlimcnt  mukee  breattiing  ditlicult.  T am  no  longer 
alive  ; 1 have  lost  more  than  life,  more  than  happi- 
ness, more  than  (leacc  ; I am  almost  without  hope. 
I am  sending  you  a courier,  lie  will  slay  only  four 
hours  in  Paris,  ami  then  will  bring  me  your  answer. 
Write  to  me  ten  pages  ; that  is  the  only  thing  lhat 
can  console  me  in  the  least.  You  arc  ill  ; you  love 
me  ; I have  distressed  you  ; you  are  with  child  ; and  I 
do  not  see  you.  ...  1 have  treated  you  so  ill  that 

1 do  not  know  how  to  set  my.self  right  in  your  eyes.  I 
have  been  blaming  you  for  staying  in  Paris,  and  yoii 
have  been  ill  there.  Forgive  me.  my  dear  ; the  love 
with  which  you  have  tilled  me  has  robbed  me  of  my 
reason,  and  1 shall  never  recover  it.  It  is  a malady 
from  which  there  is  no  recovery.  My  forebodings 
are  so  gloomy  that  all  1 ask  is  to  see  you.  to  hold  you 
in  my  arms  for  two  hours,  and  that  we  may  die  to- 
gether. Who  is  l.iking  care  of  you  ? I suppose  that 
you  have  sent  for  llortcnsc  ; I love  liie  tUar  child  a 
thous,and  limes  lietter  since  I think  that  she  may 
console  you  a little.  As  for  me,  I am  without  con- 
solation, rest,  ami  hope  until  1 see  again  the  mes- 
senger wlic.m  1 am  sending  to  you.  and  until  you 
explain  to  me  in  a long  letter  just  what  is  the  matter 
with  you,  and  how  serious  it  is.  If  there  werc^any 
danger  I warn  you  that  I should  start  at  once  for 
Pads.  . . . You  ! you  ! —and  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  not  exist  for  me  any  more  than  if  it  had  been 
annihilated.  I care  for  honor  because  you  care  lor 
it : for  victory,  because  it  brings  you  pleasure  ; other- 
wise. 1 should  alrandon  everything  to  throw  myself  at 
your  feet." 

.'\flcr  this  letter  Josepliiiie  consented  to 
go  to  Italy,  blit  she  left  Paris  weeping  as  if 
going  to  her  execution.  Once  at  Milan, 
where  she  lieltl  alinosl  a court,  she  re- 
covereil  her  gayety,  anti  the  two  were 
very  happy  for  a time.  Hut  it  did  not  last. 
Napoleon,  obligeil  to  be  on  the  march, 
would  implore  Josephine  to  come  to  him 
here  and  there,  and  once  she  narrowly 
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t*scape<l  with  her  life  when  tryinjj  to  j^et 
away  fr<»in  the  army. 

Wlicrever  she  was  installed  she  IkuI  a 
circle  of  adorers  alunit  her,  and  as  a result 
she  neglected  wrilinj;  to  her  husband.  Re- 
proaches and  entreaties  fdled  his  letters. 
He  bej^s  ber  for  only  a line,  and  he  implores 
her  that  she  be  less  cold. 

“ Your  letters  are  as  coM  as  fifty  years  of  age  : one 
would  think  they  hail  been  wTitten  after  we  had  been 
married  fifteen  years.  They  arc  full  of  the  friendli- 
ness and  fechn«'s  of  life\  winter  . What 

more  can  you  do  to  distress  me  ? Stop  loving  me? 
Th.Tl  you  have  alrcaily  done.  Male  me?  Well,  1 
wish  you  would  ; everything  degrades  me  except 


**  I reacherl  Milan,  rushed  to  your  rooms,  having 
thrown  up  everything  to  see  you.  to  press  you  lo  iny 
heart — you  were  not  tlieie  : you  .nre  traveiitng  alwuil 
fn»m  one  town  to  nnolhcT.  amusing  your>'elf  with 
halls.  , . My  unh.ippim-'.s  is  iueonceivable. 

Iton’i  pul  nnir*.elt  out  : pursue  your  pleas- 
ure ; happiness  is  mailc  for  >ou.” 

It  was  hftwi'cn  siiHi  cxlrcmcsof  triumph- 
ant love  ami  hlack  dr-spair  that  Napoleon 
lived  throinthoiit  tliv  Italian  L'ainpai}>n. 

KKII  HN  10  I'VKIS. 

In  I >f(:ond)cr,  17^7,  he  ivtimied  to  I’aris. 
His  whole  family  were  collected  there, 
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hatred;  but  indifference,  with  a calm  puKe.  fixed  eyes, 
monotonous  walk  ! . . . A thous:ind  kisses,  ten- 

der, like  my  heart.” 

It  was  not  merely  indolence  and  indiffer- 
ence that  caused  Josephine’s  neglect.  It 
was  corpietry  frequently,  and  Napoleon,  in- 
formed by  his  couriers  as  to  whom  she 
received  at  Milan  or  Genoa,  and  of  the 
pleasures  she  enjoyed,  was  jealous  with  all 
the  force  of  his  nature.  More  than  one 
young  officer  who  dared  pay  homage  to  Jo- 
sephine in  this  campaign  was  l)anished“  by 
order  of  the  coinmander-in-chief."  Reach- 
ing Milan  once,  tmc.xpectedly,  he  found 
her  gone.  His  disappointment  was  bitter. 


forming  a “ limiaparte  colony,"  as  the 
Parisians  called  it.  There  were  Joseph  and 
his  wife;  I, ucien,  now  married  to  Christine 
Boyer,  his  old  landlord’s  daughter,  a mar- 
riage Napoleon  never  forgave  ; Kliza,  now 
Madame  Baeeiochi  ; Pauline,  now  Madame 
I.eclerc.  Madame  I.etilia  was  in  the  city, 
with  Caroline;  I.oiiisand  Jerome  were  still 
in  school.  Josephine  hail  her  daughter 
Hortense,  a girl  of  tliirteeii,  witli  lier.  Her 
son  Iviigene.  tltoiigli  hut  fifteen  y<-ars  old, 
was  away  on  a mission  for  Napoleon,  who, 
in  spile  of  tile  hoy’s  voiith,  liad  already 
taken  liim  into  liis  coiifidenee.  .According 
to  Napoleon’s  express  desire,  all  the  family 
lived  in  great  simplicity. 
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The  return  to  Paris  of  the  conimamler- 
in-(  hief  of  tiie  Arniv  of  Italy  was  the  signal 
for  a popular  ovation.  I'he  1 )ireet«»ry  ;;ave 
him  every  honor,  thanginK  the  name  of 
the  street  in  which  he  lived  to  rut  dt  h 
I'it/oirt,  and  making  him  a member  of  the 
Institute;  but,  conscious  of  its  feebleness, 
and  inspired  by  that  suspicion  which  since 
the  revolution  bejian  had  caused  the  ruin 
of  so  many  men,  planned  to  rid  of  him. 

Of  the  coalition  atjainst  Prance,  formed 
"1  '79.b  member  alone  remained  in 

arms — Kn;{land.  Napoleon  was  to  be  sent 
a^tainst  her.  .-\n  invasion  of  the  island 
was  first  discussed,  and  he  made  an  c.xami- 
nation  of  the  north  coast.  Mis  report  was 
adverse,  and  he  substituted  a plan  for  the 
invasion  of  HttyiU — an  old  idea  in  the 
Prem:h  (iovernment. 

The  Directory  gladly  accepted  the 
change,  and  Napoleon  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  .Army  of  Ivi^ypt.  On 
the  4th  of  May  he  left  Paris  for  Toulon. 

To  Napoleon  this  expedition  was  a 
merciful  escape.  He  once  said  to  Madame 
R^musat  : 

In  Paris,  amt  Paris  is  France,  they  never  can  lake 
the  smallest  interest  in  things,  if  they  do  not  t.ake  it 
in  persons.  . . . The  great  difficulty  of  tlie  I lirect- 
ory  was  that  no  one  eared  alimit  them,  and  lliat 
people  began  t(»  care  loo  much  about  me.  'Phis  was 
why  1 conceived  the  happy  idea  of  going  lo  Egypt.” 

He  was  under  the  influence,  too,  of  his 
imagination  ; the  Orient  had  always  tempt- 
ed him.  It  is  certain  that  he  went  away 
with  gigantic  projects — nothing  less  than 
to  cont|uer  the  whole  of  the  East,  and  to 
liecome  its  ruler  and  lawgiver. 

'*  I dreamed  of  all  sorts  of  things,  and  I saw  a w-ay 
of  carrying  all  my  projects  into  practical  execution. 
1 would  create  a new  religion.  I saw  myself  in 
A'ia,  upon  an  elephant,  w earing  a turlran,  and  bidding 
in  my  hand  a new  Koran  which  I had  myself  com- 
posed. 1 would  have  united  in  my  enterprise  the 
experiences  of  two  hemispheres,  exploring  for  my 
bcnclit  and  instruction  all  history,  attacking  the 
power  of  Fingland  in  the  Indies,  and  renewing,  by 
their  conquest,  my  relations  with  old  Europe.  1 he 
lime  I passed  in  Egypt  was  the  most  lielightful 
periixl  of  my  life,  for  it  was  the  most  ideal.  ” 

His  friends,  watching  his  irritation  dur- 
ing the  days  before  the  campaign  had  been 
decided  upon,  said  : “ .A  free  flight  in  space 
is  w hat  such  wings  demand.  He  will  die 
here.  He  must  go.”  He  himself  said; 
“ Paris  weighs  on  me  like  a leaden  mantle.” 

KXI’KIUTION  IN  EGYPT,  I798-1799. 

Napoleon  saileil  from  France  on  May 
19,  1798;  on  June  9th  he  reached  Malta, 


anil  won  for  France  “the  strongest  JilaiT’ 
in  Fairope.”  July  2d  he  eiilered  .Alexan- 
dria. On  July  24th  he  was  in  Cairo,  after 
the  famous  Hattie  of  the  I’yraniitls. 

'I'he  French  fleet  had  remained  in  .Aboii- 
kir  Hay  after  landing  the  army,  and  on 
.August  ist  was  attacked  by  Nelson.  Na- 
poleon had  not  realized,  before  this  battle, 
the  power  of  the  Finglish  on  the  sea.  He 
knew  nothing  of  Nelson’s  genius.  The 
destruction  of  his  fleet,  and  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  and  his  army  were  prisoners 
in  the  Orient,  opened  his  eyes  to  the  great- 
est weakness  of  France. 

The  winter  was  spent  in  reorganizing 
the  government  of  Egypt  and  in  scientific 
work.  Over  one  hundred  scientists  had 
been  addetl  to  the  .Army  of  Egypt,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
day;  Monge,(ieoffroy-St. -Hilaire,  Herthol- 
let,  Fourier  and  Denon.  From  their  arrival 
every  opportunity  was  given  them  to  carry 
on  their  work.  To  stimulate  them,  Napo- 
leon founded  the  Institute  of  Figypt,  in 
which  membership  was  granted  as  a re- 
ward for  services. 

These  scientists  went  out  in  every  direc- 
tion, pushing  their  investigations  up  the 
Nile  as  far  as  I’hiloe,  tracing  the  bed  of 
the  old  canal  from  Suez  lo  the  Nile, 
unearthing  ancient  monuments,  making 
collections  of  the  flora  and  fauna,  examin- 
ing in  detail  the  arts  and  industries  of  the 
jieopic.  Fiverything,  from  the  inscription 
on  the  Rosetta  Stone  to  the  incubation  of 
chickens,  received  their  attention. 

On  the  return  of  the  ex|iedition,  their 
researches  were  published  in  a magnificent 
work  called  “ Description  de  FEgypte.” 

The  information  gathered  by  the  F'rench 
at  this  time  gave  a great  impetus  to  the 
study  of  Egyptology,  and  their  investiga- 
tions on  the  olil  Suez  canal  led  directly  to 
the  modern  work. 

The  peaceful  wairk  of  science  and  law- 
giving  which  Napoleon  was  conducting  in 
Ivgypi  was  interrupted  by  the  news  that 
the  Porte  had  declared  war  against  F'rance, 
and  that  two  Turkish  armies  were  on  their 
way  lo  Egypt.  In  February  he  set  off  to 
Syria  to  meet  the  first. 

This  Syrian  expedition  was  a failure,  end- 
ing in  a retreat  made  horrible  not  only  by 
the  enemy  in  the  rear  but  by  pestilence 
and  heat. 

The  disaster  was  a terrible  disillusion 
for  Napoleon.  It  ended  his  dream  of  an 
Oriental  realm  for  himself,  of  a kingdom 
embracing  the  whole  .Mediterranean  for 
F'rance.  “ I missed  my  fortune  at  St.  Jean 
d’.Acre,”  he  told  his  brother  Lucien  after- 
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ward  ; and  again,  “ I think  my  imagina- 
tion died  at  St.  Jean  d'.Acre.”  The  words 
are  those  of  the  man  whose  discouragement 
at  a failure  was  as  profound  as  his  hope 
at  success  was  high. 

As  Napoleon  entered  Kgypt  from  Syria, 
he  learned  that  the  second  Turkish  army 
was  near  the  Bay  of  .\boukir.  He  turned 
against  it  and  defeated  it  completely.  In 
theexchmge  of  prisoners  made  after  the 
battle,  a bundle  of  French  papers  fell  into 
his  hands.  It  was  the  first  news  he  had 
had  for  ten  months  from  France,  and  sad 
news  it  was  : Italy  lost,  an  invasion  of 
■Austrians  and  Russians  threatening,  the 
Directory  discredited  and  tottering. 

If  the  Oriental  empire  of  his  imagination 
had  fallen,  might  it  not  be  that  in  Flurope 
a kingdom  awaited  him?  He  decided  to 
leave  Kgypt  at  once,  and  with  the  greatest 
secrecy  prepared  for  his  departure.  The 
army  was  turned  over  to  Kldber,  and  with 
four  small  vessels  he  sailed  for  France  on 
the  night  of  .August  22,  1799.  On  October 
i6th  he  was  in  Baris. 

THK  I 8 th  brum  AIRE. 

For  a long  time  nothing  had  been  heard 
of  Napoleon  in  France.  The  iieople  said 
he  had  been  exiled  by  the  jealous  Direct- 
ory. His  disappearance  into  the  Orient 
had  all  the  mystery  and  fascination  of  an 
ICastern  tale.  His  sudden  reappearance 
had  something  of  the  heroic  in  it.  He 
came  like  a god  from  Olympus,  unheraUled, 
but  at  the  critical  instant. 

The  joy  of  the  people,  who  at  that  day 
certainly  preferred  a hero  to  suffrage,  was 
spontaneous  and  sincere.  His  journey 
from  the  coast  to  Baris  was  a triumphal 
march.  Le  retour  Ju  h/ros  was  the  word  in 
everybody's  mouth.  On  every  side  the 
people  cried ; “ A'ou  alone  can  save  the 
country.  It  is  perishing  without  you.  Take 
the  reins  of  government.” 

.At  Baris  he  found  the  government  wait- 
ing to  be  overthrown.  “.A  brain  and  a 
sword"  was  all  that  was  needed  to  carry 
out  a coup  d Bat  organized  while  he  was 
still  in  .Africa.  Everybody  recognized  him 
as  the  man  for  the  hour.  .A  large  part  of 
the  military  force  in  Baris  was  devoted  to 
him.  His  two  brothers,  I.ucien  and  Joseph, 
were  in  positions  of  influence,  the  former 
president  of  the  cing-cents,  as  one  of  the 
two  chambers  was  called.  .All  that  was 
most  distinguished  in  the  political,  mili- 
tary, legal,  and  artistic  circles  of  Baris 
rallied  to  him.  Among  the  men  who 
supported  him  were  Talleyrand,  Sieves, 
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Chenier,  Koederer,  Monge,  Cambacerds, 
Moreau,  Bert  bier,  Murat. 

On  the  i8th  Brumaire,  the  9th  of  No- 
vember, 1799,  the  plot  culminated,  and 
Napoleon  was  recognized  as  the  tempo- 
rary dictator  of  France. 

NAPOLEON  AND  JOSEPHINE. 

The  private  sorrow  to  which  Napoleon 
returned  was  as  great  as  the  public  glory. 
During  the  campaign  in  Egypt  he  had 
learned  beyond  a doubt  that  Josephine's 
coipietry  had  become  open  folly,  and  that 
a young  officer,  Hippolyte  Charles,  whom 
he  had  dismissed  from  the  .Army  of  Italy 
two  years  before,  was  installed  at  Malmai- 
son.  The  liaison  was  so  scandalous  that 
(iohier,  the  president  of  the  Directory, 
advised  Josephine  to  get  a divorce  from 
Napoleon  and  marry  (..‘harles. 

These  rumors  reached  Egypt,  and  Na- 
poleon, in  despair,  even  talked  them  over 
with  Fiugene  de  Beauharnais.  The  boy  de- 
fended his  mother,  and  for  a time  suc- 
ceeded in  quieting  Napoleon’s  resentment. 
.At  last,  however,  he  learned  in  a talk  with 
Junot  that  the  gossip  was  true.  He  lost 
all  control  of  himself,  and  declared  he 
would  have  a divorce.  The  idea  was 
abandoned,  but  the  love  and  reverence  he 
had  given  Josephine  were  dead.  From 
that  time  she  had  no  empire  over  his  heart, 
no  power  to  inspire  him  to  action  or  to  en- 
thusiasm. 

When  he  landed  in  France  from  Egypt, 
Josephine,  foreseeing  a storm,  started  out 
to  meet  him  at  Lyons,  linfortunately  she 
took  one  road  and  Napoleon  another,  and 
when  he  reached  Baris  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  he  found  no  one  at  home,  \\  hen 
Josephine  arrived  Na|)oleon  refused  to  see 
her,  and  it  was  three  days  before  he  re- 
lented. Then  his  forgiveness  was  due  to 
the  intercession  of  Hortense  and  Eugene, 
to  both  of  whom  he  was  warmly  attached. 

But  if  he  consented  to  pardon  he  could 
never  give  again  the  passionate  affection 
which  he  once  had  felt  for  her.  He  ceased 
to  be  a lover,  and  became  a commonplace, 
tolerant,  indulgent,  bourgeois  husband, 
upon  whom  his  wife,  in  matters  of  impor- 
tance, had  no  influence.  Josephine  was  here- 
after the  suppliant,  but  she  never  regained 
the  noble  kingdom  she  had  despised. 

RETURN  OF  PEACE. 

Napoleon’s  domestic  sorrow  weakened  in 
no  way  his  activity  and  vigor  in  public 
affairs. 
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He  realizei)  that,  if  he  would  keep  his 
l>lace  ill  the  hearts  ami  eiuifidciice  of  the 
people,  lie  must  do  somethiiij;  to  show  his 
streimth,  and  peace  was  the  jjifl  I'c  pro- 
posed to  make  to  the  nation. 

W hen  he  returned  he  found  a civil  war 
racing  in  l.a  Vendee.  Itefore  l-'ehruarv  he 
had  ended  it.  All  over  l•■ralu■e  lirigandage 
had  made  life  and  property  uncertain.  His 
new  regime  ended  it. 

Two  foreign  enemies  only  remained  at 
war  with  hrance — .\ustri;i  and  Kngland. 
He  offered  them  peace.  It  was  refused. 
Nothing  remained  hut  to  compel  it.  The 
.Austrians  were  first  engaged.  They  had 
two  armies  in  the  field,  one  on  the  Rhine, 
against  w hich  .Moreau  was  sent,  the  other 
in  Italy — miw  lost  to  France — hesieging  the 
French  shut  up  in  Cienoa. 

.Moreau  conducted  the  campaign  in  the 
Rhine  countries  with  skill,  lighting  two 
successful  battles,  and  driving  his  opponent 
from  l.’lni. 

Napoleon  tiecided  that  he  would  him- 
self carry  on  the  Italian  campaign,  hut  of 
that  he  said  nothing  in  I’aris.  His  army 
was  ipiietly  brought  together  as  a reserve 
force;  then  suddenly,  on  .May  6,  i.Soo,  he 
left  I’aris  for  (ieneva.  Immediately  his 
plan  hecamc  evident.  It  was  nothing  else 
than  to  cro.ss  the  .Alps  and  fall  upon  the 
rear  of  the  .Austrians,  then  hesii-ging Cienoa. 
Such  an  undertaking  was  a veritable 
Je  ihi'iUre.  Its  acconiplishment  was  not 
less  brilliant  than  its  conception.  Three 
lirincipal  passes  lead  from  Sw  itzcriaiid  into 
Italy:  Mont  Cenis,  the  (ireat  Saint  lier- 
nard,  and  the  Mount  Saint  (iothard.  The 
last  was  already  held  by  the  .Austrians. 
I he  first  is  the  westernmost,  and  here  .Na- 
poleon directed  the  attention  of  (ieneral 
.Melas,  the  .Austrian  commander.  The  cen- 
tral, or  .Mount  Saint  liernard,  I’a.ss  was  left 
almost  ilefeiiceless,  and  here  the  army  was 
led  across  a passage  surrounded  by  enor- 
mous difticuUies,  particularly  for  the  artil- 
lery, which  had  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
carried  or  dragged  by  the  men. 

Save  the  delay  which  the  enemy  caused 
the  F'rench  at  F'ort  Hard,  where  five  hun- 


dred men  stopped  the  entire  army,  Napo- 
leon met  with  no  .serious  resistance  in  en- 
tering Italy.  Indeed,  the  .Austrians  treated 
the  force  with  contempt,  declaring  that  it 
was  not  the  First  Consul  who  led  them,  but 
an  adventurer,  and  that  the  army  was  not 
made  up  of  F'rench,  but  of  refugee  Italian.s. 

I'liis  rumor  was  soon  known  to  be  false. 
On  June  2(1  Napoleon  entered  .Milan.  File 
.Austrians  soon  after  advanced  into  the 
plains  of  Marengo,  where,  on  June  i.)th,the 
battle  was  fought.  The  story'  of  the  bat- 
tle is  described  in  a picturesipie  narrative 
by  a member  of  the  army,  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  ne.vt  number  of  this  maga- 
zine. 

File  Parisians  were  dazzled  by  the  cam- 
paign. Of  the  passage  of  the  .Alps  they 
said,  " It  is  an  achievement  greater  than 
HannibaFs  ; ” and  they  repeated  how  “the 
First  Consul  pointed  his  finger  at  the  frozen 
summits,  and  they  bowed  their  lietids.” 

.At  the  news  of  .Marengo  the  streets  were 
lit  with  “ joy  fires,"  and  from  wall  to  wall 
rang  the  cries  of  V’he  la  r/fubtiquf,  Vive  te 
premier  consul,  I 'ire  farmle. 

Fhe  campaign  against  the  .Austrians  was 
finished  December  y.  1800,  by  the  battleof 
Hohenlindeii,  and  in  February  the  treaty 
of  l.umivilic  established  peace.  Fingland 
was  slower  incoming  to  terms,  it  not  being 
until  .March,  1802,  that  she  signed  the 
treaty  of  .Amiens. 

.At  last  France  w:is  at  peace  with  all 
the  W(jrld.  She  hailed  Napoleon  as  her 
savior.and  ordered  that  the  iStli  lirumaire 
be  celebrated  throughout  the  republic  as 
a solemn  fete  in  his  honor. 

’File  country  saw  in  him  something 
greater  than  a peacemaker.  She  was  dis- 
covering that  he  was  to  be  her  lawgiver, 
for,  while  ending  the  wars,  he  had  begun  to 
bring  order  into  the  interior  chaos  which 
had  so  long  tormented  the  French  people, 
to  reestablish  the  finances,  the  laws,  the 
industries,  even  to  harmonize  the  interests 
of  rich  and  poor,  of  church  and  state. 
'Fo  Napoleon’s  work  as  a statesman  and 
lawgiver,  the  next  article  in  this  series  will 
be  devoted. 


Notk.— This  Li^c  of  Nap^tlci'ii  bc^an  In  fhe  November  number,  an J will  continue  ihrouKh  four  numbers  more.  There 
will  be  seventy-five  {MArtniits  of  NnjHjlcon  in  ttie  series  and  <me  humlrcd  other  |»iciun  s.  (.'ti<«en  o.s  these  pictures  arc  from 
the  collection  of  the  Hon  Gardiner  G Hubbard,  one  of  the  richc&t  Napoleon  colleuions  in  existence,  too  much  can 
scarcely  be  said  in  their  praise. 
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liv  DOROTltV  l.t’NDT. 


HE  tiistingiiishiriK  trait  of  Grubliins 
was  his  unexpectedness.  Gruhbins 
was  Dikkon’s  dog. 

.\11  the  cats  in  the  old  regiment  could 
have  told  you  that  the  time  It  was  least  safe 
to  try  to  slip  by  (irubbins  was  when  he  sat 
gazing  across  the  plains,  a|)parently  ob- 
livious of  everything  on  earth  but  the 
progress  of  a mule-train  just  fading  off  the 
distant  horizon.  The  young  and  untaught 
kitten  who  attempted,  at  such  times,  to 
glide,  with  shadow-like  swiftness  and  si- 
lence, behind  Grubbins's  meditative  back, 
had  a never-to-be-forgotten  vision  of  lanky ' 
yellow  legs  lengthening  themselves  in  a 
leap,  bristling  yellow  hair,  and  glaring  yel- 
low eyes  ; and  if  that  kitten  got  off  with 
the  loss  of  his  ear  or  two-thirds  of  his  tail, 
he  was  congratulated  by  his  more  experi- 
ence<l  fellows. 

Private  .\lc.\llison  was  new  to  the  old 
regiment,  which  explains  his  premature 
ass'.ini])tion  that  Grubbinswas  too  soundly 
asleep  to  resent  his  tail  being  stepped  on 
bv  a friend  hastily  cro.ssing  the  barrack- 
room, or  to  identify  that  friend  for  purposes 
of  reprisal.  Mc.Mlison  was  in  his  stock- 
ing-feet ; so  that  his  howls,  when  Grubbins’s 
teeth  met  through  the  end  of  his  heel,  were 
louder  than  they  otherwise  might  have 
been.  Private  Mooney,  his  neighbor  of 
the  right-hand  cot,  gave  up  in  disgust  his 
latest  attempt  to  get  sufficiently  sound 
asleep  to  forget  the  dismal  downpour  that 
was  making  out-door  life  impossible,  and 
casting  an  untimely  chill  over  the  twilight 
of  Ghristmas  Eve. 

“ Hould  up  yer  yellin',  can’t  ye,  ye  Scotch 
omadahn  ?”  said  Private  Mooney.  “Shure 
it’s  only  Grubbins's  way  !” 

“ Ma  certie  ! It's  a way  widl  lead  .Mais- 
ter  Grubbins  to  the  grave  that’s  too  lang 
been  awaitin’  him  ; if  not  by  meelitary 
execution  by  the  Colonel’s  orders,  then  by 
preevate  assassination  !"  ’I’hus  Mc.Mlison, 
with  the  polysyllabic  solemnity  of  his  na- 
tion. nursing  bis  wounded  heel,  and  glaring 
at  Grubbins,  who  had  tran<iuilly  returned 
to  his  interrupted  slumbers. 

“ 1 reckon  Grubbins's  grave  ain’t  dug  yet, 
nor  the  man  ain’t  born  that  ’ll  send  him  to 


it  ; not  while  my  name’s  Dikkon  ! Grub- 
bins, ain't  that  so.  honey  ?” 

The  gaunt  yellow  dog  was  alert  and  on 
his  feet  at  the  first  syllable  of  his  name 
spoken  in  his  master’s  voice.  He  shambled 
heavy-footedly  across  to  the  bench  where 
Dikkon  sat,  just  in  from  a bit  of  fatigue 
duty  at  the  stables,  toasting  his  soaked  and 
odorous  cowhide  boots  at  the  low  fire  in 
the  barrack-room  stove.  Grubbins  laid 
his  rough,  grizzled  muzzle  on  his  master’s 
knee,  and  Dikkon's  brown  and  knotted 
hand  fell  affectionately  on  the  dog's  head. 
The  two  sat  looking  at  each  other  with  a 
look  of  perfect  understanding  and  full  com- 
panionship. .As  they  sat  thus,  there  was 
a curious  likeness  between  man  and  dog. 
Dikkon's  close-cropped  hair  was  of  the 
same  dusty  yellow  as  Grubbins's  scraggy 
coat ; chronic  malaria  and  long  exposure 
to  every  weather  had  brought  Dikkon's 
complexion  to  much  the  same  hue  that  was 
Grubbins's  by  birthright  ; the  faded  eyes 
of  the  man  had  an  expression  oddly  akin 
to  that  which  from  the  dog’s  eyes  looked 
up  at  him — a latent  gleam  through  a mist 
as  of  habitual  drowsy  apathy. 

“Thet’s  so:  ain't  it,  honey?”  ilrawled 
Dikkon  again;  and  Grubbins  rap|ied  his 
stumpy  tail  in  fervent  affirmation.  “ 'Pears 
to  me  yo'  haven't  took  's  much  exercise  as 
common  to-day,  Grubbins,”  went  on  his 
master.  “ Don't  yo' feel  like  racin’ down 
a cat  or  s’uthin’,  so 's  to  get  up  a moiighty 
good  appetite  fer  yer  Christmas  grub  ? ” 
The  men  chuckled.  The  idea  of  Grub- 
bins’s appetite  reipiiring  a tonic  was  a 
deeply  humorous  one.  I tikkon  opened  the 
door,  and  Grubbins,  with  a short,  approving 
sniff  of  the  freshening  air,  trotted  loose-leg- 
gedly  across  the  soaked  parade. 

“ .Shure  it’s  an  appetite  we’ll  ahl  be  need- 
in’ for  our  Christmas  grub,”  said  Private 
Mooney,  stretching  his  brawny  arms  with 
a cavernous  yawn.  “ The  mule-thrain’s 
over  due,  and  divil  a thing  for  t.'liristmas 
Day  hut  bull-beef  an’  hard-tack,  wid  likely 
a redshkin  bullet  for  sauce  wid  it  ! ” 

“ Kedskin  bullet  ! Posh  ! In  midwin- 
ter ! ” Thus  Corporal  Perkins,  newly  from 
the  Northwest. 


* This  story,  in  the  McCli'rk  prize  st«>ry  contc.st.  dosed  some  month.s  ai;o,  was  awarded  (he  prize  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dnllars,  the  third  of  the  live  prizes  offered.  The  author  lives  in  Bosfjn.  Massachusetts. 
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“ Corporal,  me  joy,  it’s  forgettin’  ye  are 
that  down  in  this  suburb  av  Tophet  there's 
niver  a winter  at  aid,  and  the  redshkins 
dishport  thimsilves  as  loivciy  at  Christmas 
as  on  the  sacrid  Fourth  o'  July  ! Shure  I 
niver  pass  that  clump  o'  brush  beyant  the 
ould  shtables  on  a black  night  — an'  it’s 
black  nights  a-plinty  we  have,  as  see  the 
wan  that's  a-shuttin'  down  like  a box-lid 
this  blissid  minnit — widout  falin’  me 
schalp-lock  a-wigglin'  wid  spirituous  ter- 
rors ! " 

“ Hut  the  sentries  ?" 

“Faith,  it’s  happined  before  that  the  divil 
led  his  own  by  ways  onseen  o’  the  right- 
eous— mailin'  Uncle  Sam's  senthries,  that 
last— an’  he'll  do  ut  agin  ! I say  agin,  a 
redshkin  bullet’s  the  Christmas  prisint  like- 
liest to  come  the  way  av  us  poor  sinners.” 

“Dikkon,  ma  lad!”  Thus  Mc.Mlison, 
stopping  by  Hikkon’s  bench  to  put  on 
his  rough  overcoat,  his  injured  heel  well 
greased,  and  his  Scotch  ecpianimity  ap- 
parently restored.  “ Fve  nae  ill-will  tae 
the  bit  bcastie,  an*  forbye  he  but  defendit 
the  richts  o’  his  ain  tail.  Hut  Fll  gie  ye 
a hint  for  a Christmas  gift  ; it  was  the 
Colonel  himself  was  savin’  but  the  nicht’s 
nicht,  that  the  next  complaint  of  Dikkon's 
dog  that  came  tae  his  ears,  the  beastic  wad 
hae  a bullet  an'  a ditch,  an'  nae  mair 
said  ! ” 

Dikkon  sprang  to  his  feet.  dull  Hush 
kindled  uiuler  his  yellow  skin  ; the  gleam 
in  his  faded  eyes  shone  keen  through  their 
dulled  indifference. 

“ He  will,  will  he  ?”  There  was  a .savage 
snarl  in  the  man'svoice.  “.\n'what  mought 
he  be,  that's  been  with  the  old  regiment 
only  six  months,  an’  not  half  the  use  to  it 
then  or  now  that  my  old  dog ” 

“Hold  hard,  Dikkon!”  “Whisht,  me 
boy  ! It's  the  short  cut  to  the  guard-house 
you’re  takin’  ! ” There  were  grunts  and  ex- 
clamations of  remonstrance  on  every  side. 
Dikkon  looked  about  him  with  a sort  of 
bewilderment.  The  momentary  flush  and 
gleam  were  gone.  He  sat  down  again, 
quietly  enough,  and  put  out  his  feet  to  the 
fire. 

“Hedad,  the  Colonel's  bark  is  a dale 
worse  nor  his  bile,  we  ahl  know  ! ” Thus 
Mooney,  pacifically.  “ It’s  only  whin  his 
pepper-pot  av  a timper  gits  a rough  shake, 
that  he’s  unsafe  to  jilay  wid.  An’  ( Trubbins 
is  tryin'  at  times,  his  bist  frinds  know. 
Take  ut  lasht  shpring,  whin  the  Colonel 
paid  the  saints  know  what  ahl  for  thim 
seeds  from  the  North,  an’  whin  they  was 
coinin’  up  umbrageous,  in  sails  Grubbins, 
scoutin’  afther  a last  year’s  bone  he’d  mis- 


rimiinbered  where  he’d  buried,  an’  in  tin 
minnits  the  Colonel’s  vigitible  garden  was 
ploughed  up  more  conqilate  than  the  field 
iiefore  wan  av  our  batteries  at  Chatta- 
nooga, four  years  back.” 

“ Hut  that  didn’t  rile  him  for  coppers  with 
Cirubbins’s  gobblin’  up  little  Miss  Marion’s 
taffy.”  Thus  Corporal  Perkins,  picking 
lip  his  cap,  in  the  general  exodus  toward 
the  parade.  The  rain  had  stopped  for  a 
moment.  wild  wind  was  angrily  driv- 
ing the  clouds  in  frightened  masses  before 
it  ; the  freshness  of  the  outside  world  was 
good  to  feel,  after  the  stuffy  and  smoky 
atmosphere  of  the  barrack-room.  “Miss 
Marion  she’s  the  apple  o’  the  Colonel’s  eye 
an’  the  light  of  it  ; an'  I pity  dog  or  man 
that  sets  her  cryin’  many  times  as  she  cried 
the  other  day  when  Grubbins  caught  on  to 
her  taffy  the  cook  had  set  out  to  cool, 
an’ ” 

“ There  they  go  now  ! See ’em?”  'Thus 
one  of  the  men  at  the  window.  'There  was 
a general  turning  of  heads. 

“ Faith,  it’s  shmall  blame  to  the  Colonel,” 
— from  Mooney — “ for  it’s  a sunbame  little 
Miss  Marion  carries  in  the  eyes  of  her  an’ 
the  heart  of  her ; an’  she  kindled  it  from 
the  wan  that  wint  away  wid  her  mother 
whin  they  laid  her,  an’  the  ould  Colonel’s 
heart  wid  her,  in  her  grave  a year  gone!  ” 

.\nd  indeed  three-year-old  Miss  Marion 
was  a winsome  sight  to  see,  as  in  her  wee 
blue-hooded  rain-cloak,  a golden-haired 
kobold,  she  danced  across  the  parade  by 
her  soldierly  grandfather’s  side,  smiling  up 
confidingly  in  the  face  that  never  was  stern 
for  her,  and  leading  tenderly,  by  a ribbon 
as  blue  as  her  rain-cloak  or  her  eyes,  a tiny 
terrier,  also  blue-blanketed,  and  mincingly 
remonstrant  at  the  wet  grass  that  brushed 
his  dainty  paws.  The  men  approved  of 
Miss  Marion,  but  the  terrier  was  not  re- 
garded with  favor  in  barracks.  “ For  whin 
1 want  a dog,  I want  a dog,"  said  Private 
Mooney,  voicing  the  general  sentiment. 
“ .\n’  whin  1 want  a ladylike  rat,  I don’t 
want  him  pritindiiT  to  he  a dftg,  an’  ixpiclin’ 
to  be  rispicted  accordin’  ! ” 

'The  men  were  making  their  way  out  for 
a whiff  of  fresh  air  before  retreat  should 
sound.  Dikkon  alone  had  not  left  his 
place  by  the  fire.  .As  Mooney,  last  of  the 
men,  was  opening  the  rough  door,  he  was 
arrested  by  Dikkon's  voice,  sounding  mus- 
ingly, and  as  if  unconscious  that  he  spoke 
aloud. 

“ It's  a moughty  queer  world,”  Dikkon 
said,  “ where  an  old  yaller  dog  will  stand 
to  one  man  for  what  a pretty  little  baby 
docs  to  another  ! ” 
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DIKKON’S  brown  and  knotted  hand  rSLL  APFECTIONATBLV  ON  THE  DOti'S  MEAD. 


With  an  Irishman’s  involuntary  sympa- 
thy for  a guessed  sorrow,  and  an  Irish- 
man's quick  appreciation  of  a chance  to 
gratify  a long-baffled  curiosity,  Mooney 
soundlessly  closed  the  door,  threw  down 
his  cap,  and  crossed  towartl  an  empty 
chair.  After  a pause: 

“ Manin'  yersilf  an'  the  Colonel? " said  he. 
“ .Meanin’  just  that.  01’  Orubbins  is 


about  as  much  to  me.  I reckon,  as  little 
Miss  Marion  yon  is  to  the  ol’  Colonel,  l-'er 
th'  same  reason.  .All  that's  left  to  me  o' 
somethin’  1 loved.” 

.Mooney  stuffed  the  tobacco  deep  into 
his  pipe,  and  diplomatically  waited.  There 
was  a momentary  break  in  the  heavy 
clouds,  and  a late,  pale  yellow  light  shone 
tremulously  through. 
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“ I reckon  I never  told  ye  how  I met  up 
with  (rrul)l)ins  ? I was  in  the  Tennessee 
mountings,  when  we  wor  down  there  with 
(Irani.  That  was  in  ’64,  years  hack,  when 
1 wor  a volunteer.  Nigh  where  we  wor 
camped  there  wor  a cabin.  .\  girl  lived 
thar,  all  alone.  Her  dad  an’  five  brothers 
had  gone  into  the  Union  army,  and  they 
never  come  back.  Her  name  wor  Mar- 
cella. She  hail  right  pretty  blue  eyes,  an' 
a cough.  1 punched  a man  oncet  for  Irvin' 
to  make  free  with  her.  an'  (irubbins  chawed 
him  up  afterwards,  (irubbins  wor  her  dog; 
a five-year-old,  then,  an'  's  ornery 's  he  is 
now.  We  got  to  be  right  gooil  friends, 
she  'n  I ; afterwards,  more.  I hadn’t  nary 
a red  but  my  pay  ; no  more  she.  Hut  1 
promised  ter  kem  back  an’  marry  her  oncet 
the  fightin’  wor  over.” 

Hoth  men  smoked  for  a time  in  silence. 
“ ' Twas  in  May,  ’65,  I got  back  there.  It 
W.1S  a moughty  purty  day,  with  clouds  like 
gold.  The  cabin  do’  was  tight  shet.  .\n' 
the  windows.  K/.  I kem  up  I heerd  (irub- 
bins howl.  Reckon  ye  never  heerd  a yaller 
dog  howl  ? 

“ The  neighbors  hed  jest  took  care  o’  her 
an’  left  her,  an’  gone  back  ter  get  the  coffin. 
She  had  changed  considerable— thin  as  a 
shadder.  .She  hed  wound  grass  round  my 
ring  to  keep  it  on  her  finger — it  wor  a 
hoss-hair  ring.  1 braided  it  from  my  boss’s 
tail. 

“ I stayed  for  the  fun’ral.  (irubbins  an’ 
I sot  by  her  all  day  an’  all  night.  When 
the  grave  wor  filled  in,  (irubbins  he  turned 
an’  reached  u|)  his  big  yaller  paw  ter  me, 
an’  his  eyes  said,  ‘ Reckon  it’s  we  two  now, 
ol’  man  .’’  .\n’  I shuk  his  paw,  an’  1 says, 

‘ Yes,  (irubbins,  's  long  as  we  both  live.’ 
.\n’  when  I 'listed  ez  a reg’lar,  (irubbins 
'listed  'long  o’  me.” 

“ .\n’  will  aid  his  ecsyncrasities,  (irubbins 
is  a cridit  to  the  ouid  rigimint!” — there 
was  a sympathetic  choke  in  .Mooney’s 
voice.  “ .\n’ — saints  be  good  ! I’hwat’s 
that  ?” 

It  was  a wild  commotion  on  the  parade 
groiinil.  There  were  growls  and  snarls  and 
doleful  sipieals  ; rushing  footsteps,  thwack- 
ing blows,  a child’s  sobs,  a stern  and  angry 
voice.  “ l ake  that  dog  away,  and — ” a 
short,  enraged  howl  in  (irubbins's  unmis- 
takable accents. 

Dikkon  and  .Mooney  were  in  the  middle 
of  the  parade.  In  little  Maid  Marion’s 
arms,  pressed  close  to  her  tear-stained 
face,  was  a sipiealing  huddle  of  very  mud- 
dy blue  blanket,  with  a pathetic  pink  stain 
oozing  out  here  and  there,  (irubbins,  his 
yellow  eyes  afire,  a stout  cord  round  his 


neck,  was  in  the  grasp  of  a soldier  who 
was  vainly  trying  to  combine  holding  the 
dog  with  a respectful  salute  to  his  colonel. 
The  Colonel's  face  was  gray  with  rage  ; 
his  eyes  blazed  under  their  shaggy  brows. 
Through  the  sudden  silence,  Marion’s  sobs 
came  piteously  clear. 

“ 'I'ake  away  that  nasty  beast — do  you 
hear  ? ” 'I’lius  the  Colonel,  tensely,  between 
his  teeth.  “ I’ve  overlooked  his  tricks 
hitherto,  because  his  master  is  an  old  sol- 
dier and  a good  one.  Hut  when  it  comes 
to  killing  my  granddaughter’s  pet  on  the 
open  parade ” 

“ Shure  the  little  baste  isn’t  dead  at  ahl, 
sorr ! ” .Mooney  had  gently  taken  the 
small  blue  bundle,  separated  cliewed-up 
blanket  from  cliewed-up  dog,  and  held  the 
squealing  terrier  out  with  one  hand,  the 
other  at  salute  ; his  eyes  clouded  and  an.x- 
ious.  “ He’s  just  dis — disfraeshured  a bit, 
in  shpots,  sorr,  but  a shtrip  or  two  o’  plash- 
ter  'll  make  him  as  good  as  iver  he  was, 
sorr, — an’  that's  no  good  at  ahl  !”  jerked 
Mooney,  confidentially,  back  from  his  teeth 
to  his  throat.  “.\n’  (’irubbins  mint  no 
harm,  sorr.  He’d  niver  .sane  the  loike  be- 
fore, an’  was  just  investigatin’,  an’  when 
he  found  it  wad  bite ” 

“Hold  your  tongue,  Mooney  I ” thun- 
dered the  Colonel,  recovering  the  breath 
that  the  Irishman’s  unparalleled  audacity 
had  taken  away.  “ Take  charge  of  that 
dog  ! ” Mooney  mechanically  took  from 
the  soldier  the  leash  at  whose  other  end 
(irubbins  was  wildly  straining  to  reach  his 
master.  “ He  has  done  his  last  mischief. 
You  will  have  him  hanged  within  an  hour. 
Not  a word,  I tell  you  ! ” as  Mooney’s  lips 
opened  in  a gasp.  “ Come,  sweetheart.” 
The  stern  and  angry  voice  fell  to  a caress- 
ing whisper  ; the  (iolonci  lifted  Marion,-dog 
and  all,  and  set  her  on  his  stalwart  arm. 
“ Hush,  hush,  dear  ! The  bad  dog  shan’t 
hurt  little  i'ido  any  more.  Come  home, 
baby  ; come  and  find  Christmas.”  .\s  he 
turned,  he  stopped  abruptly.  Dikkon 
stood  squarely  facing  him.  'I'he  man’s 
sallow  face  was  dully  purple  with  passion  ; 
his  eyes  gleamed  tigerishly.  “ Take  back 
that  order.  Colonel,”  he  raved.  “Ciivc  me 
back  my  old  dog  ! (live  him  back,  1 tell 
you  ! or  I'll ” 

“ -Vrrest  that  man  !”  Dikkon  was  in  the 
grasp  of  a dozen  ready  hands.  There  was 
that  in  his  eyes,  as  they  turned  on  the  Colo- 
nel, that  had  sent  the  men’s  hearts  to  their 
throats.  “(21ap  him  in  the  guard-house. 
He’s  probably  drunk  or  mad.  The  court- 
martial  can  decide  which.” 

The  Colonel  turned  on  his  heel  and  strode 
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off  through  tlie  blackening  twilight  with 
the  frightened  child  on  his  breast.  .As  he 
went,  there  followed  him  the  howls  of  a 
half-choked  dog,  as  (iriibbins  was  dragged 
in  one  direction,  powerless  to  reach  the 
master  who  was  being  marched  off  in  the 
other. 

The  (.'olonel  was  in  what  his  sister  and 


housekeeper  called  a most  un-C'hristmas- 
like  temper  throughout  his  dinner.  “ Con- 
found the  fellow  ! ” he  muttered,  pacing 
restlessly  to  and  fro,  when  dinner  was  done. 
“ Why  need  he  have  given  me  that  mad- 
man's talk  .’  Mooney  would  have  found  a 
way  to  keep  the  be.ist  safe  till  the  men  could 
send  in  a petition,  and  —then — of  course— it 
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being  Christmas,  ami  all — ” He  looked 
abstractedly  out  into  the  inky  darkness. 
“Hear,  dear!  I believe  I’m  half  a mad- 
man myself  when  .Marion  comes  into  a 
(jnestion.  .More  than  ever,  since  there  have 
been  those  .\pache  rumors,  I can't  leave  to 
carry  the  child  North  ; and  if,  while  she  was 
here,  the  Indians — ’’  he  put  up  his  hand  to 
his  forehead,  suddenly  tiamp  with  the  starl- 
ing sweat. 

There  rang  out  through  the  windy  dark- 
ness the  long-drawn  howl  of  a dog,  fol- 
loweil  by  a sharp,  sudden  shot,  and  another 
and  another  ; shouts,  wandering  lights. 

“What  is  that  ? .Martha,  bar  the  doors 
and  windows,"  shouted  the  Colonel,  hoarse- 
ly. Me  caught  up  his  sword  and  buckled 
it  as  he  ran. 

Mooney  had  come  to  kindle  the  smoky 
lamp  in  tlie  guard-house  cell.  The  figure 
lying  face  ilownward  in  the  bunk  had 
stirred  at  sound  of  his  heavy  footsteps, 
and  turned  toward  him  a bloodless  face, 
and  eyes  of  dumb,  agonized  entreaty. 
“ .Shure  1 wud  if  I cud,  ye  poor  sowl ! ” said 
.Mooney  ; yet  Hikkon  hail  spoken  no  word. 

“ It  isn't  to  let  him  live.  I heard  the 
Colonel's  orders.  Cod  send  him  such  tor- 
ment as  he's  sent  me  ! lint,  .Mooney,  Grub- 
bins  is  a sohlier's  dog.  \o'  won't 
him?  Oh,  for  the  love  o'  Cotl,  for  the 
sake  of  Christmas,  */i’  yo'  won't  /lang  him  ! 
V’o’ll  give  him  a bullet  ? " 

.Mooney  gripped  his  hand  with  a firm, 
quick  nod. 

“ I’m  in  fo'  a term  in  the  military  prison, 
sho’.  (irubbins  is  gittin’  older  every  day, 
an'  he'd  be  oncry,  missin'  me,  an'  likely  to 
git  kicked  'round,  'mong  the  men.  Me 
mought  as  well  go  befo'  1 do.  Hut — yo're 
a good  shot,  Mooney,  but  yo'll  stand  close, 
an'  not  let  him  need  but  one  bullet  ?" 

.Another  nod.  .Mooney  shut  the  door 
softly,  anil  went  out  into  the  dark,  l.eft 
alone,  Hikkon  threw  himself  ilown  again 
in  his  bunk,  his  face  hidden  in  his  arms. 

“ I'd  like  to  say  good-by  to  yo’,  Grub- 
bins.”  The  man  was  sobbing,  thickly, 
dryly,  without  tears.  “ I'd  have  liked  to 
ask  yo'  to  a'  told  .Marcella " 

The  long-drawn  howl  that  the  tMlonel 
had  heard  at  his  window,  came  to  Hikkon 's 
ears  as  he  lay  in  the  guard-house  bunk. 
-At  the  shot  that  sharply  followed,  the  man 
sat  upright,  his  face  gray.  “He's  gone! 
The  old  dog's  gone  ! ” 

.Another  shot. 

Hikkon  leapetl  up  as  they  say  men  leap 
who  take  a bullet  in  the  heart. 

“.Mooney!  Vo' crazy  blunderer!  Vo’ 


had  to  shoot  again/  Oh,  my  God!  O 
Grubbins  ! Gruhbtns  ! " 

Me  llung  himself  face  downward  on  the 
floor.  Me  ran  his  fingers  hard  into  his 
ears.  So  he  lay,  half-uncoiiscious,  agon- 
ized, hearing  nothing  more. 

The  Cidonel  stood  just  without  the  door 
of  the  stables,  all  the  men  of  the  little 
garrison  around  and  before  him.  .At  his 
feet,  across  the  threshold,  lay  the  body  of 
an  Indian,  the  face  taking  ghastly  cleans- 
ing of  its  war-paint  from  the  thin  stream 
of  blood  that  trickled  from  its  tenqile. 
Three  other  Iniliaus,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
crouched  sullenly  in  the  midst  of  their 
guard.  .\  trooper  was,  with  many  half- 
choked  grunts  of  iliscomfort,  e.vamining 
his  shattered  knee.  The  faint,  far  echo  of 
galloping  ponies  was  living  away,  through 
the  wind,  over  the  plain. 

“ I.et  me  understand  this,"  said  the 
Cidonel.  I le  spoke  somewhat  unsteadily. 
Me  was  looking  down  at  the  dead  Indian, 
at  whose  belt  there  dangled  a child's 
scalp.  It  could  not  have  been  taken  many 
months  ago.  The  child  had  had  golden 
hair. 

Corporal  I’erkins  stepped  forward,  salut- 
ing. “ It  was  like  this,  sir.  The  half- 
breeds  had  probably  told  them  Christmas 
was  a good  time  to  attack,  the  men  being 
jolly,  and  careless-like.  They  must  have 
crept  up  through  the  brush  behind  the 
stables.  'There  was  a board  loose  at  the 
back  o'  the  stables;  this  fellow" — he  indi- 
cateil  the  dead  Indian — “crept  through  it. 
'Their  scheme  was  to  stani|)ede  the  horses 
first.  So  there'll  be  no  way  of  escape.  It'd 
ha'  worked  well  if " 

“Well?” 

“If  Grubbins ” 

“ Grubbins  ? " 

“Vis,  sorr  ! ” — it  was  Mooney,  now, 
standing  sheepish,  at  the  salute.  “ Ver 
orders  was  to  hang  the  dog  in  an  hour, 
sorr ; but  when  the  min  was  a-thrimmin' 
the  barrick-room  clock  will  Christmas 
grane,  sorr,  they  shtopped  it  intoirely, 
sorr,  an' ” 

“Grubbins  was  in  the  stables  ? The  dog 
gave  the  alarm  ? ” 

“ Vis,  sorr.  .An'  he  hild  this  tlivil  past 
mischief,  sorr,  till  the  senthry ” 

“ Where  is  the  dog  ? ” 

“Shure  he’s  wailin'  his  doom,  sorr,  like 
his  mashter  in  the  guard-house  beyant. 
It's  qiiarc  they're  both  in  throuble  togither " 
— .Mooney  was  apparently  addressing  the 
universe  in  general,  since  he  never  would 
have  ventured  such  discourse  to  his 
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cf)loncl — “for  says  Dikkon  to  me,  this 
afthenioon,  says  he,  ‘ (Irulibins  is  to  me,' 
says  he,  ‘ what  the  shwate  little  lady  up 
yonder  is  to  the  ( adonel,' says  he — an' little 
did  he  think  that  hut  for  (iruhhins,  this 
niyhl.them  <livils  that's  t;allopin' away  yon 

mi-,;ht  ha'  been — this  hlissid  minnit ” 

Ai)parenfly  l>y  accident,  Mooney's  foot 


touched  the  golden  hair  that  fluttered  from 
the  dead  Indian's  belt. 

“Release  Uikkon!"  said  the  Colonel, 
briefly.  There  was  a (|ueer  look  in  the 
(■(donel's  eyes.  I le  was  very  white.  “.Send 
him  u])  to  me  to  report.  We  shall  want  all 
tiiir  available  men  before  we  can  round 
these  rascals  up." 
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“ N'is,  sorr.  An’  ririil)I>iiis,  snrr  ’ " 
rile  ('(iliinel  lixiked  liaril  In  silt-nce  :il 
I’rivatc  Moimey.  Tlien,  " Hon't  yon  know 
how  to  treat  the  <Jo}j  that  saved  the  j;ar- 
rison  ? ” said  he. 

“ Yis,  sorr.  I think  so,  sorr,"  said 
Private  Mooney. 

The  smoky  lamp  liail  almost  burned 
itself  out. 

When  a man  has  his  fmjjers  run  hard 
into  his  ears,  how  is  it  any  soinul  can  come 
through  ? When  his  eyes  are  pressed  hard 
against  the  floor,  how  can  he  see  great 
mountains?  (Ireat  mountains,  with  clouds 
ilrifting,  majestic,  above  them.  .•\nd  a 
homely  garden  across  which  the  cloud- 
shadows  play.  .And  a girl  standing  in  the 
garden,  with  pretty,  tiniiil  blue  eyes  up- 
turned. .And  an  oid  yellow  dog,  whining 
for  notice,  and  importunately  licking  a 
man’s  clenched  Ininds  and  tear-dreiiclied, 
hidden  face — licking  and  whining,  and 
shambling  eagerly  all  about  a man  who 
lies  prone  in  the  dust,  on  the  guard-house 
floor. 

“Now  I’m  loony,  for  slio' ! " Dikkon 
whispers  to  himself  tliroiigli  clo-.ed  teeth. 
“Or  [I’raps  it’s  his  lia'nt.  I didn't  know 


ilogs  had  lia’nts.  They  say  ha’nts  go 
aw.iy  if  you  speak.  I won't  speak.  1 won't 
open  my  eyes.  It’s  most  as  good  as  '( 
they  hadn’t  shot  him.  His  tongue's  «urw. 
His  paw’s  rough.  His  nails  kin  scratch.  O 
l.ortl  .A’mighty  ! Take  him  away  ! Take 
him  away  ! I can’t  bear  anythin’  to  be  so 
Hie  (irubbins,  when  it’s  only  a ha’nt  ! ’’ 
lint  the  wet  tongue  caresses.  The  rough 
paws  |)lead. 

There  are  footsteps  in  the  room,  ami 
lanterns.  .A  dozen  comrades  arc  catching 
at  his  hand.  He  has  no  choice  but  to  sit 
up  and  open  his  eyes. 

“ Wuz  it  bei'os  the  angels  didn’t  have  no 
wings  to  lit  yo’,  (irubbins.  that  they  fixed 
yo’  up  tliat-a-way  ?’’  said  Dikkon. 

There,  in  the  full  lantern-light,  stood 
an  old  yellow  dog.  His  neck  was  hung 
with  Christmas  greens.  .A  small  .American 
flag  was  wired  to  his  tail,  and  was  wig- 
gling joysoniely.  His  eyes  met  his  mas- 
ter’s. With  one  mighty  leap  he  was  in  his 
master’s  arms,  against  his  master’s  breast. 

“Come  away,  b’ys,”  said  Private 
Mooney.  “ (irubbins 'll  be  wantin’  to  exh- 
|tlain  niatthers  to  Dikkon,  and,  begorra  ! 
we’ll  be  in  the  way." 


A MORNING  WITH  BRET  HARTE. 

By  Hk.nky  J.  W.  T)am. 


“ T F I had  been  an  artist  I should  have 

A painted  them,”  he  says,  referring  to 
John  Oakhurst  and  M’liss  and  'I’ennessee’s 
Partner  and  all  the  other  rlenizens  of  that 
strange  literary  land  w Inch  he  was  the  first 
to  discover  and  describe  to  all  the  world. 
“ If  1 bail  been  an  artist  ’’  is  his  phrase, 
and  it  sounds  strange  from  his  lips,  for 
a more  artistic  personality,  in  thought, 
speech, syinjiat hies, and  methods,  was  never 
numbered  among  the  creators  of  character 
or  the  observers  of  nature  than  that  of  the 
historian  of  the  (ioldcii  .Age  of  California, 
Mr.  llret  Harte. 

It  is  one  of  those  winter  mornings  in 
I.ondon  when  upon  parks  and  lawns  and 
all  the  architectural  distances  the  cold 
gray  mist  lies  heavily.  The  sun.  a pre- 
posterous ruby  set  in  fog,  lootns  rerl  and 
high.  Through  the  study  window  its  radi- 
ance comesbalefully.as If  lleeingthe dreari- 
ness of  streets  that  stretch  silent  and  de- 
serted under  London’s  Sabbath  spell. 
Within  the  room,  however,  all  is  cheerful- 


ness and  warmth.  The  heaped-up  coals 
make  flickering  traceries  of  shadow  over 
walls  covered  with  the  originals  of  pict- 
ures and  engravings  which  all  the  world 
has  seen  in  certain  famous  books.  Some 
of  these  originals  will  be  found  among 
the  illustrations  of  this  article,  and  are 
interesting  exhibitions  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  F.nglish  imagination  endeavors 
to  conceive  the  unfamiliar  California  types. 
The  sides  of  the  room  are  given  up  to 
high  book-shelves,  liric-a-brac  meets  the 
eye  in  all  directions,  the  mantel  being  cov- 
ered with  pretty ’souvenirs  of  continental 
watering-places,  those  guide-posts  on  the 
highway  of  memory  by  which  charming 
aerjuaintanecs  are  recalled  and  favorite 
spots  revisited. 

IIRKT  HARIF.  IN’  PKRSON. 

.At  the  desk,  surrounded  by  an  incalcu- 
lable visitation  of  Christmas  cards,  sits 
Hret  Harte,  the  Hret  Harte  of  actuality,  a 
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gentleman  as  far  rcmovctl  from  the  Hret 
Harte  of  popular  fancy  as  is  the  St.  James 
Club  frotn  Mount  Shasta,  or  a Savoy  Ffotel 
supper  from  the  cinder  cuisine  of  a mining 
camp  in  the  glorious  days  of  '49.  Instead 
of  being,  as  the  reader  usually  conceives, 
one  of  the  long-bearded,  loose-jointed 
heroes  of  his  Western  Walhalla,  he  is  a 
polished  gentleman  of  medium  height,  with 
a curling  gray  mustache.  In  lieu  of  the 
recklessness  of  Western  methods  in  dress, 
his  attire  exhibits  a nicety  of  detail  which, 
in  a man  whose  dignity  and  sincerity  were 


less  impressive,  would  seem  foppish.  This 
(piality,  like  his  handwriting  and  other 
characteristic  trilles,  perceptibly  assists 
one  in  grasping  the  main  elements  of  a 
personality  which  is  as  harmonious  as  it 
is  peculiar,  and  as  unconventional  as  it  is 
sensitive  to  fine  shades,  of  whatever  kind 
they  be.  Over  his  cigar,  with  a gentle 
play  of  humor  and  a variety  of  unconscious 
gestures  which  are  always  graceful  and 
never  twice  the  same,  he  touches  upon  this 
very  subject — the  impressions  made  upon 
him  by  his  first  sight  of  gold-hunting  in 
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California,  aiul  the  eye  and  mind  which  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  novel  scene. 

IIRKT  H.AKTk’s  srokV  OK  Ills  I.IKK  IN 
l AI.IKOkXlA. 

“I  left  New  York  for  California,"  says 
Mr.  Harte,  “when  I was  scarcely  more 
than  a boy,  with  no  better  e(|uipnicnt,  I 
fear,  than  an  imagination  which  had  been 
exptiiHled  by  retiding  Froissart's  ‘ Chroni- 
cles of  the  Middle  Ages,'  ‘ Don  Quixote,’ 
the  story  of  the  .\rgonauts,  and  other 
books  from  the  shelves  of  my  father,  who 
was  a tutor  of  Creek.  I went  by  way  of 
Panama,  and  was  at  work  for  a few  months 
ill  San  I'rancisco  in  the  spring  of  1853,  but 
felt  no  satisfaction  with  my  surroundings 
until  1 retiched  the  gold  country,  my  par- 
ticular choice  being  Sonora,  in  Calaveras 
County. 

“ Here  I was  thrown  among  the  strangest 
social  conditions  that  the  latter-day  world 
has  perhaps  seen.  The  setting  was  itsylf 
heroic.  The  great  mountains  of  the  Sierra 
Aevada  lifted  majestic  snow-capped  peaks 
against  a sky  of  purest  blue.  Magnificent 
nine  forests  of  trees  which  were  themselves 
enormous,  gave  to  the  landscape  a sense  of 
largeness  and  greatness.  It  was  a land 
of  rugged  canons,  sharp  declivities,  and 
magnilicent  tlistanccs.  .Amid  rushing  wa- 


ters and  wild-wood  freedom,  an  army  of 
strong  men  in  red  shirts  and  top  boots 
were  feverishly  in  search  of  the  buried  gold 
of  earth.  Nobody  shaved,  and  hair,  mus- 
taches, and  beards  were  untouched  by 
shears  or  razor.  Weaklings  and  old  men 
were  unknown.  It  took  a stout  heart  and 
a strong  frame  to  dare  the  venture,  to 
brave  the  journey  of  three  thousand  miles, 
and  battle  fur  life  in  the  wilds.  It  was  a 
civilization  composed  entirely  of  young 
men,  for  on  one  occasion,  I remember,  an 
elderly  man — he  was  fifty,  perhaps,  but  he 
had  a gray  beard — was  pointed  out  as  a 
curiosity  in  the  city,  and  men  turned  in 
the  street  to  look  at  him  as  they  would 
have  looked  at  any  other  unfamiliar  ob- 
ject. 

“ These  men,  generally  speaking,  were 
highly  civilized,  many  of  them  being  cul- 
tured and  professionally  trained.  They 
were  in  strange  anil  strong  contrast  with 
their  surroundings,  for  all  the  trammels 
and  conventionalities  of  settled  civilization 
hail  been  left  thousands  of  miles  behind. 
It  was  a land  of  perfect  freedom,  limited 
only  by  the  instinct  and  the  habit  of  law 
which  prevailed  in  the  mass.  .All  its 
forms  were  original,  rude,  and  picturesque. 
Woman  was  almost  unknown,  and  enjoyed 
the  high  estimation  of  a rarity.  The  chiv- 
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airy  natural  to  manhood  invested  her  with 
ideal  value  when  respect  could  supplement 
it,  aiul  with  exceplional  value  even  when 
it  could  not.  Strong  passions  hrought 
c|uick  clima.xes,  all  the  better  and  worse 
forces  of  inaithood  being  in  unbridled  l>lay. 
To  me  it  was  like  a strange,  ever-varying 
panorama,  so  novel  that  it  was  difficult  to 
grasp  comprehensively.  In  fact,  it  was  not 
till  years  afterwards  that  the  great  mass  of 
primary  impressions  on  my  mind  became 
sufficiently  clarified  for  literary  use. 

“ The  changes  of  scene  were  constant 
and  unexpected.  Here  is  one  that  I re- 
member very  well.  Clothing  was  haril  to 
get  iji  the  early  days,  and  everything  that 
could  serve  was  made  use  of.  Our  valley, 
in  its  ordinary  aspect,  had  as  many  ‘ spring 
styles  for  gentle- 
men ' as  t here  were 
men  to  be  seen. 

One  hot  summer 
morning,  b o w - 
ever,  the  old  order 
changed.  .A  large 
consignment  of 
condemned  navy 
outfits,  purchased 
by  a local  store- 
keeper, had  found 
ready  sale,  and  the 
result  was  that  the 
valley  was  filled 
with  men,  hard  at 
work  over  their 
claims,  and  all 
dressed  in  white 
‘ jumpers,'  white 
thick  trousers,  and 
top  boots.  On 
their  beads  were 
yellow  straw  hats, 
and  around  their 
shoulders  gaudy 
bandanna  hand- 
kerchiefs of  yel- 
low, blue,  red,  and 
green  patterns. 

Perspiration  was 
so  profuse  in  the 
hot  weather  that  a 
handkerchief  was 
as  necessary  to  a 
miner  asa  whiskey 
flask  or  a revol- 
ver. They  wore 
them  clung  loose- 
ly around  their 
necks  ami  falling 
over  their  chests, 
like  the  collar  of 


some  extraordinary  order,  am!  each  man 
as  he  worked  would  now  and  then  dab  his 
forehead  with  the  handkeri  hief  and  push 
it  a little  farther  round.  The  while  clothes 
and  bright  handkerchiefs  against  the  wild 
background  made  a very  novel  picture, 
and  1 said  something  to  this  effect  to  a 
miner  by  my  side.  He  took  a look  down 
the  valley,  the  standpoint  being  one  that 
had  not  occurreil  to  him,  and  said  : ‘ It 
does  look  kinder  nice.  Didn't  know  we 
gave  ourselves  away  like  that,'  ami  sham- 
bled tiown  the  trail  with  a chuckle.  Kvery 
day  brought  new  scenes  and  new  experi- 
ences, though  I did  not  commit  them  to 
paper  till  many  years  afterward." 

.MINER,  KXrKESS  MESSENGER,  SCHOOI.M  ASI  ER, 

ElUTOR. 

“ .And  were  you 
taking  notes  for 
future  literary 
work  at  this  pe- 
riod ? " 

“ Not  at  all.  I 
had  not  the  least 
idea  at  this  time 
that  any  portion 
of  literary  fame 
awaited  me.  I 
lived  their  life,  un- 
thinking. I took 
my  pick  and  shov- 
c 1 , and  asked 
where  I might  dig. 
They  said  ‘.Any- 
where,' and  it  was 
true  that  y o u 
could  get  ‘color,' 
that  is,  a few 
grains  of  gold, 
from  any  of  the 
surface  earth  with 
which  you  chose 
to  fill  your  pan. 
In  an  ortlinary 
day's  work  you 
got  enough  to  live 
on,  or,  as  it  was 
called,  ‘grub 
wages.'  1 was  not 
a success  as  a 
gold-digger,  and 
it  was  conceived 
that  I would  an- 
swer for  a Wells 
Pargo  messenger. 
A Wells  Pargo 
messenger  was  a 
person  who  sat 
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IicsicIl'  lliL'  driver  on  ihe  l)ox-se;it  of  a 
<iai  li,  in  < liar;;e  of  the  letter;.  ;ind 
■ treaMiie  ' uincli  the  Wells  l arno  li.\- 
|)ress  Company  look  from  a tnininj^  eamp 
to  the  nearest  town  or  city.  Slajje  rol>- 
hers  were  plentiful.  .My  predecessor  in 
the  position  had  Ireeii  shot  ihronjjh  the 
arm,  and  my  successor  was  killed.  I 
held  the  post  for  some  months,  and  then 
ttave  it  up  to  become  the  schoolmaster 
near  Sonor.a — Sonora  having  by  immigra- 
tion attainetl  the  size  and  population  which 
called  for  a school,  h'or  several  years  after 
this  I wamlered  about  California  from  city 
to  camp,  and  camp  to  city,  without  any 
special  purpose.  I became  an  editor,  and 
learned  to  set  type,  the  ability  to  earn  my 
own  living  as  a printer  being  a source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  me,  for,  strange  to  say, 
I hail  no  confnlencc,  until  long  after  that 
period,  in  literature  as  a means  of  liveli- 
hood. I have  never  in  my  life  had  an  ;irti- 
cle  refused  publication,  and  yet  I never  luid 
any  of  that  confidence  which,  in  the  case 
of  many  others,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
impaired  by  repeated  refusals.  .Nearly  all 
my  life  I have  held  some  political  or  edi- 
torial post,  upon  which  1 relied  for  an 
income.  This  has,  no  doubt,  affected  my 
work,  since  it  gave  me  more  liberty  to  write 
as  pleased  myself,  instead  of  endeavoring 
to  write  for  a purpose,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  somebody  else. 

“ great  part  of  this  distrust  of  lit- 
erature as  a profession  arose,  I think," 
continues  Mr.  Harle,  and  he  smiles  at 
the  reminiscence,  “ from  my  first  literary 
effort.  It  was  a poem  called  ‘.\utnmn 
M usings.’  It  was  written  at  the  mature 
age  of  eleven.  It  was  satirical  in  char- 
acter, and  cast  upon  the  fading  year  the 
cynical  light  of  my  repressed  dissatis- 
faction with  things  in  general.  I ad- 
dressed the  envelope  to  the  New  York 
‘Sunday  ,\llas,' at  that  time  a journal 
of  some  literary  re|)ute  in  New  York, 
where  I was  then  living.  I was  not 
cpiitc  certain  how  the  family  would  re- 
gard this  venture  on  my  part,  and  I 
posted  the  missive  with  the  utmost 
secresy.  .\fter  that  I waited  for  over 
a week  in  a slate  of  suspense  that  en- 
tirely absorbed  me.  Sunday  came,  and 
with  it  the  newspapers.  These  were 
displayed  on  a stand  in  the  street  near 
our  house,  and  held  in  their  places — 

I shall  never  forget  them — with  stones. 
With  an  unmoved  face,  but  a beating 
heart,  I scanned  the  topmost  copy  of 
the  ‘ ,\tlas.’  To  my  dying  day  I shall 
remember  the  thrill  that  came  from  see- 


ing ‘ .\ntumn  Musings,'  a poem,  on  the 
first  page.  I don't  know  that  the  he.ulline 
type  H.is  any  longer  than  usu;d,  but  to  me 
it  was  colossal.  It  had  something  of  the 
tremendousness  of  a three-sheet  poster. 
I bought  the  paper  and  took  it  home.  I 
exhibiteil  it  to  the  family  by  slow  and 
cautious  stages.  My  hopes  sank  lower 
and  lower.  .\t  last  I realized  the  enormity 
of  my  olfence.  The  lamentation  was  gen- 
eral. It  was  unanimously  conceded  that 
I was  lost,  and  I fully  believed  it.  .My 
idea  of  a poet  — it  w.is  the  family’s  iilea 
also — was  the  I logarthian  one,  born  of  a 
book  of  Hogarth’s  drawings  belonging  to 
my  father.  In  the  lean  and  miserable  and 
helpless  guise  of  ’ The  Distressed  I’oet,' 
as  therein  jnetured,  1 saw,  aitled  by  Ihe 
family,  my  probable  future.  It  was  a 
terrible  ex|)erieiice.  I sometimes  won- 
der that  I ever  wrote  another  line  of 
verse.” 

Ills  natural  tendency  in  that  direction 
was  loo  strong  to  be  crushed,  however.  He 
has  always,  he  s.iys,  hail  a weakness  for 
humorous  verse,  and  in  that  particular  di- 
rection his  pen  is  as  playful  as  ever.  .All 
of  which  digression  leads  naturally  to 
the  "Heathen  Ihinee,”  concerning  which 
he  has  several  new  facts  to  make  pub- 
lic. 
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SOMF.  NEW  FACTS  AROUT  THE  “ HEATHEN 
CHINEE." 

“ I was  always  fond  of  satiric  verse,  and 
the  instinct  of  parody  lias  always  possessed 
me.  The  ‘ Heathen  Chinee  ’ is  an  instance 
of  this,  though  I don’t  think  I have  told 
anybody,  e.xccpt  a well-known  Knglish 
poet,  who  observed  and  taxed  me  with  the 
fact,  the  story  of  its  metrical  origin.  'I'he 
‘ Heathen  Chinee’  was  for  a time  the  best 
known  of  any  of  my  writings.  It  was 
written  for  the  ‘ Overland  Monthly,’  of 
which  I was  editor,  with  a satirical  politi- 
cal purpose,  but  with  no  thought  of  aught 
else  than  its  local  effect.  It  w.ts  born  of  a 
somewhat  absurd  state  of  things  which 
appealed  to  the  humorous  eye.  The 
thrifty  Oriental,  who  was  invading  Cali- 
fornia in  large  numbers,  was  as  imitative 
as  a monkey.  He  did  as  the  Caucasian 
did  in  all  respects,  and,  being  more  patient 


and  frugal,  did  it  a little  better.  From 
placer  mining  to  card  playing  he  industri- 
ously followed  the  example  set  him  by  his 
superiors,  and  took  cheating  at  cards  tpiite 
seriously,  ns  a valunhie  addition  to  the  in- 
teresting game.  He  cheateil  admirably,  but, 
instead  of  winning  praises  for  it,  found 
himself,  when  caught  at  it,  ahused,  con- 
temned, and  occasionally  mobhed  by  his 
teachers  in  a way  that  had  not  been  dreamt 
of  in  his  philosophy.  This  point  I put 
into  verse.  I heard  nothing  of  it  for  some 
time,  until  a friend  told  me  it  was  making 
the  rounds  of  the  Eastern  press.  He  him- 
self had  heard  a New  York  brakenian  re- 
)>eating  : 

Yet  he  played  it  that  day  upon  William  and  me  in 
a way  I despise.’ 

Soon  afterwards  I began  to  hear  from  it 
frerpiently  in  a similar  way.  The  lines 
were  popular.  The  points  seemed  to  catch 
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ihf  car  aTid  hold  the  memory.  I never  in- 
leiuled  it  as  a eonlrihution  to  (ontempo- 
r.iry  poetry,  lint  1 douht,  from  tlie  ev  iileiii  e 
1 reieived,  if  I ever  wrote  anythin>;  more 
catching.  The  verses  had,  however,  the 
dignity  of  a high  e.xainplc.  I have  told 
you  of  the  English  poet  who  was  first  to 
(piestion  me  regarding  the  metre,  and  ap- 
prei  late  itsfireek  source.  I>o  you  remem- 
lier  the  threnody  in  Swinlnirne's  ‘ .-\talanta 
in  falydon'?  It  occurred  to  me  that  the 
grand  :ind  heautiful  sweep  of  that  ctiorus 
was  just  the  kind  of  thing  which  Trutliful 
James  would  he  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  adopt  in  expressing  his  views.  There- 
fore I used  it.  Listen,"  and  hetpiotes,  mark- 
ing the  accents  with  an  amused  smile  : 

**  '.■\talanla,  the  fairest  of  women,  whose  name  is  a 
blessing  to  spe.ik — 

^'et  he  playeil  it  th.it  day  upon  William  and  me 
in  a way  I despise 

The  narrowing  Symplcgadcs  whilcneil  the  straits 
of  I'ropontis  with  spray — 


KlItTOKI.M.  CAt'TlON  ANII  “THE  I.fCK  OE 

ko.\m\<;  c.wif." 

“ 1 was  eventually  olfered  the  eilitor- 
ship  of  a new  maga/ine,  the  ‘Overland 
.Monthly,'  which  was  about  to  make  its 
first  issue,  and  it  was  through  the  accept- 
ance of  this  post  that  my  career,  generally 
speaking,  began.  .\s  the  editor  of  this 
maga/.ine,  1 received  for  its  initial  number 
many  contributions  in  the  way  of  stories. 
.After  looking  these  over,  it  im|iressed  me 
as  a strange  thing  that  not  one  of  the 
writers  had  felt  inspired  to  treat  the  fresh 
subjects  which  lay  ready  to  his  hanil  in 
California.  .Ml  the  stories  were  conven- 
tional, the  kinil  of  thing  that  would  have 
been  offered  to  an  editor  in  the  .Atlantic 
States,  stories  of  those  localities  and  of 
Europe,  in  the  customary  form.  I talked 
the  matter  over  with  .Mr.  Roman,  the  pro- 
prietor, and  then  wrote  a story  wliose  sole 
object  was  to  give  the  first  number  a cer- 
tain amount  of  local  Coloring.  Itwasealled 
‘ The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp.’  It  was  a 


lie  laughs  over  the  ]>arody  in  metre  and 
goes  on  ipioting  ; and  as  he  talks  of  his 
verse  and  his  work  in  general,  it  is  evitlent 
that  the  humorous  is  one  of  his  most 
fully  developed  literary  characteristics. 
He  still  takes  delight  in  the  “Condensed 
Novels,”  and  is  as  much  in  the  mood  for 
writing  them  to-day,  at  fifty-three,  as  he 
was  twenty  years  ago.  They  belongeil, 
it  seems,  to  a kind  of  chrysalis  period  in 
his  development,  when,  living  in 
San  I'  rancisco,  he  wrote  various- 
ly for  a number  of  local  literary 
periodicals,  the  most  widely 
known  of  which  was  the“Ciold- 
en  Era."  These  writings,  and 
the  position  which  he  won 
through  them,  led  to  the  editor- 
ship of  the  “ (.’alifornian  Week- 
ly,” and  finally  of  a magazine, 
the  “ Overland  Monthly."  The 
hitter  was  the  inducing  cause  of 
the  first  of  that  series  of  stories 
which  carried  his  name  all  over 
the  world.  At  the  start  he  was 
most  bitterly  opposed.  The 
first  step  was  the  one  that  cost, 
with  him  as  with  others.  Ills 
narrative  is  full  of  interest,  as 
a matter  both  of  personal  and 
of  literary  history. 


BKtlT  HAMTK  IM  MIS  STt'Dy. 


And  we  found  on  his  nails,  which  were  taper, 
what's  frequent  in  tapers,  that's  wax.*  ” 
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single  picture  out  of  the  panorama  which 
liatl  impressed  me  years  before.  It  was 
put  into  type.  The  proof-reader  and  printer 
declared  it  was  immoral  and  indecent.  I 
read  it  over  ajjain  in  proof, at  the  request  of 
the  publisher,  and  was  touched,  I am  afraid, 
oidy  with  my  own  pathos.  1 read  it  to  my 
wife — I had  married  in  the  meantime — and 
it  made  her  cry  also.  I am  told  that  Mr. 
Roman  also  read  it  to  his  wife,  with  the 
same  diabolically  illogical  result.  Never- 
theless, the  opposition  was  unshaken. 

“ 1 had  a serious  talk  with  an  intimate 
friend  of  mine,  then  the  editor  of  the  ‘.Mta 
California.'  He  was  not  personally  op- 
posed to  the  story,  but  felt  that  that  sort 
of  thing  might  be  injudicious  and  unfavor- 
ably affect  immigration.  1 was  without  a 
sympathizer  or  defentler.  Kven  Mr.  Roman 
felt  that  it  might  imperil  the  prospects  of 


the  magazine.  I read  the  story  again, 
thought  the  matter  over,  and  told  Mr.  Ro- 
man that  if  ‘The  l.uck  of  Roaring  Camp’ 
was  not  a good  and  suitable  story  1 was 
not  a good  atid  suitable  editor  for  his  mag- 
azine. I said  that  the  chief  value  of  an 
editor  lay  in  the  correctness  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  if  his  view  was  the  true  one,  my 
judgment  was  clearly  at  fault.  1 am  (piite 
sure  that  if  the  decision  had  been  left  to 
San  Francisco,  the  series  of  mining  pictures 
that  followed  the  first  would  not  have  been 
written — at  least,  not  in  that  city.  Hut  the 
editor  remained,  and  the  story  appeared. 
It  was  received  harshly.  The  religious 
papers  were  unanimous  in  declaring  it  im- 
moral, and  they  published  columns  in  its 
disfavor.  The  local  press,  retlecting  the 
pride  of  a young  and  new  community, 
could  not  see  why  stories  should  be  print- 
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ed  l)v  ilieir  representative  niajjazine  wliich 
pul  the  lonimunity  intd  sueli  mifavi>ral)le 
contrast  with  the  effete  civilization  of  the 
Hast.  They  would  have  none  of  it  ! 

“ A month  later,  however,  by  return  of 
mail  from  lioslon,  there  came  an  important 
letter.  It  was  from  Fields  A:  ()>.);ood,  the 
l>nl)lishers,  and  was  adriressed  to  me  as 
editor.  It  recpiested  me  to  hand  the  en- 
closed note  to  the  author  of  ‘ The  I.iick  of 
Koarinjr  Camp.'  The  note  was  their  offer 
to  publish  anylhinj;  he  chose  to  write,  upon 
his  own  terms.  This  became  known,  and 
it  turned  the  tide  of  criticism.  Since  Ifos- 
ton  indorsed  the  story,  San  Francisco  was 


properly  proud  of  it.  Thenceforth  I had 
my  own  way  without  interruption.  Other 
stories,  the  mining;  tales  with  which  you 
are  familiar,  followed  in  ipiick  succession. 
The  numberless  impressions  of  the  earlier 
days  were  all  vividly  fi.xed  in  my  mind, 
waitiii};  to  be  worked  up,  and  their  success 
was  made  apparent  to  me  in  very  subsuin- 
tial  ways,  though  the  religious  press  con- 
tinued to  suffer  from  the  most  painful 
doubts,  and  certain  local  critics  who  had 
torn  my  first  story  to  pieces,  fell  into  a 
ipiiet  routine  of  slating  that  each  succeed- 
ing story  was  the  worst  thing  that  had  yet 
appeared  from  my  pen." 


“A  l‘ilVLLI»  uy  TIIU  SIHRKAA."  rKMM  A riloiTX.KAI'll  UV  rKAUKLLtt  * L<>Nl>uNy  OF  A 
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BRET  HARTF.  S FIRST  MEETING  WITH 
MARK  TWAIN. 

“ Loc<il  color  having  been  placed, 
through  the  dictum  of  the  .'\tlantic  Slates, 
at  a premium,"  Mr.  Hart  continues,  “ the 
‘ Overland  ' be- 
came what  it 
should  have 
been  from  the 
start,  truly  Cali- 
fornian in  tone. 

Other  writers 
followed  my 
• trail,’  and  the 
freshness  and 
vivid  life  of  the 
country  found  a 
literary  expres- 
sion. .At  that 
lime  I held  a 
political  office, 
the  secretary- 
ship of  the  San 
Francisco  .Mint. 

The  .Mint  was 
but  a few  steps 
from  the  leailing 
newspaper  es- 
tablishments, 
and  as  1 had 
previously  been 
the  editor  of 
‘ The  Califor- 
nian,’ a literary 
weekly,  my  of- 
fice was  a ren- 
dezvous for  con- 
tributors and 
would-be  con- 
tributors to  the 
magazine. 

‘‘Some  months 
before  the 
‘ Overland  ’ ap- 
peared, (ieorge 
Karnes,  a well- 
known  journal- 
ist and  an  inti- 
mate friend  of 
mine,  walked  in- 
to my  office  one 
morning  with  a 
y o u n g m a n 

whose  appearance  was  unmistakably  inter- 
esting. His  head  was  striking.  He  had 
the  curly  hair,  the  aipiiline  nose,  and  even 
the  aijuiline  an  eye  so  eagle-like  that 

a second  lid  would  not  have  surprised  me 
— of  an  tiiiusiial  and  dominant  nature.  His 
eyebrows  were  very  thick  and  bushy.  His 


dress  was  careless,  and  his  general  manner 
one  of  supreme  indifference  to  surround- 
ings and  circumstances.  Karnes  introduced 
him  as  Mr.  Sam  Clemens,  and  remarked 
that  he  had  shown  a very  original  talent 
in  a number  of  newspaper  contributions 
over  the  signa- 
ture of  ‘ .Mark 
T wain.’  W e 
talked  on  dif- 
ferent topics, 
and  about  a 
month  after- 
wards Clemens 
dropped  in  upon 
me  again. 

“ He  had  been 
away  in  the  min- 
ing district  on 
some  newspaper 
assignment  in 
the  meantime. 
In  the  course  of 
conversation  he 
remarked  that 
the  unearthly 
laziness  that 
prevailed  in  the 
town  he  had 
been  visiting 
was  beyond 
anything  in  his 
previous  e.\peri- 
ence.  He  said 
the  men  did 
nothing  all  day 
long  but  sit 
around  the  bar- 
room stove,  spit, 
and  ‘swop  lies.’ 
He  spoke  in  a 
slow,  rather  sa- 
tirical, drawl 
which  was  in  it- 
self irresistible. 
He  ‘went  on  to 
tell  one  of  those 
e X t r a v a g a n t 
stories,  and  half 
u nco  n sc  i ously 
dropped  into  the 
lazy  tone  and 
manner  of  the 
original  narra- 
tor. It  was  as  graphic  as  it  was  delicious. 
I asked  him  to  tell  it  again  to  a friend  who 
came  in,  ami  then  asked  him  to  write  it  out 
for  ‘The  Californian.'  He  did  so,  and 
when  published  it  was  an  emphatic  success. 
It  was  the  first  work  of  his  that  allracicd 
general  attention,  and  it  crossed  the  Sierras 
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for  an  Kastern  hfarinj;.  Kroni  that  point  his 
siicxfss  was  stcatly.  The  story  was  ‘ The 
Jiinipintj  l ro>{  of  Calaveras.’  It  is  now 
known  ami  Iaiit;heil  over,  I suppose,  wher- 
ever the  Knjrlish  laii};na);e  is  spoken  ; Init 
it  will  never  be  as  funny  to  anybody  in 
print  as  it  was  to  me,  told  for  the  first 
time  by  the  unknmvn  I'wain  himself,  on 
that  morning  in  the  San  Francisco  .Mint." 

now  MUCH  IS  KK.VI.  IN  liRF.T  HAKIF-’s 
T.U.KS. 

Whether  or  not  there  ever  really  existed 
an  innocent  frog,  wickedly  filled  with  birti 
shot,  for  speculative  purposes,  by  a design- 
ing man,  it  now  appears  that  there  cer- 
tainly did  exist  a John 
( lakhurst,  and  that  all 
the  Hret  Harte  charac- 
ters and  incidents  were 
drawn  from  life  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent. 

“ ‘ ( treater  or  less  ’ is 
perhaps  the  best  way 
to  answer  the  <|ues- 
tion,"  says  their  cre- 
ator, thoughtfully,  and 
this  statement,  like 
every  other  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from 
him,  is  very  emphatic, 
but  very  polite,  in 
fact,  almost  deferen- 
tial in  tone.  He  is 
firm  in  his  own  con- 
clusions, but  as  gentle 
in  differing  with  you 
.as  an  oriental  poten- 
tate, who  might  beg 
you  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  to  agree  with  him,  and  complacently 
tirown  you  if  you  didn’t. 

“ 1 may  say  with  perfect  truth,”  he  adds, 
“that  there  were  never  any  natural  phe- 
nomena m;l*le  use  of  in  my  novels  of  which 
I had  not  been  personally  cognizant,  ex- 
cept one,  and  that  was  the  bursting  of  the 
reservoir,  in  ‘ Ciabriel  Conroy.’  Itut  not  a 
year  had  elapsed  after  the  publication  of 
the  book  before  I received  a letter  from  a 
man  in  .Shasta  County,  California,  asking 
how  1 hap|>encd  to  know  so  much  about 
the  flood  that  had  occurred  there,  and  stat- 
ing that  I had  descrilied  many  of  its  inci- 
dents to  the  very  life.  1 have  been  cred- 
ited with  great  powers  of  observation,  and 
not  a few  discoveries  in  natural  phenomena. 
Whether  I am  entitled  to  thecretlil  or  not, 
I cannot  say.  When  I wrote,  in  ‘The  Tale 
of  a I’ony,’ 


‘ Itcan  polls  are  noisiest  when  dry. 

And  you  always  wink  with  your  weakest  e>x,’ 

I did  not  dream  that  an  eminent  Phila- 
delphia o|)hthalmologist  would  make  this 
statement,  which  it  appears  is  true,  the 
subject  of  an  essay  before  his  society. 
.\nother  eminent  scientist  who  is  interested 
in  the  elementary  conditions  of  human 
nature,  anil  the  prehensile  tendencies  of 
babies’  fingers,  seriously  corridiorated  my 
statement  about  the  baby  in  ‘The  I.uck 
of  Roaring  Camp,’  which  ‘ wrasticd  ’ with 
Kentuck’s  linger. 

“ My  stories  are  true,  however,  not  only 
in  phenomena,  but  in  characters.  1 do  not 
liretend  to  say  that  many  of  my  characters 
existed  exactly  as 
they  are  described, 
but  I believe  there  is 
not  one  of  , them  who 
did  not  have  a real 
human  being  as  a sug- 
gesting and  starting 
point.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  had  several. 
John  Oakhurst,  for 
instance,  was  drawn 
ijuite  closely  from  life. 
On  one  occasion,  how- 
ever, when  a story  in 
which  he  figures  was 
being  discussed,  a 
friend  of  mine  said  : 
‘ I know  the  original 
of  Oakhurst — the  man 
von  took  him  from.’ 
“‘Who.’’  said  I. 

“ ‘ Young  I. .' 

“ I was  astounded. 
/\s  a matter  of  fact, 
the  gambler  as  portrayed  was  as  good 
a picture,  even  to  the  limp,  of  young 

I. , as  of  the  actual  original.  ’I'he  two 

men,  you  see,  belonged  to  a class  which 
had  strongly  marked  characteristics,  and 
were  generally  alike  in  dress  and  manner. 
.\nd  so  with  the  others.  Perhaps  some  of 
my  heroes  were  slightly  polished  in  the 
setting,  and  perhaps  some  of  my  heroines 
were  somewhat  idealized,  but  they  all  had 
an  original  existence  outside  of  my  brain 
and  outside  of  my  books.  1 know  this, 
though  I could  not  possibly  tell  you  who 
the  originals  were  or  where  they  were 
found.’’ 

.As  Mr.  Harte  talks  his  hands  become 
eloi|uent.  The  gestures  are  (piiet  and 
graceful,  but  arms,  wrist,  hands,  and  fingers 
come  into  continuous  play.  .And  when  he 
finally  lights  upon  his  grievance* — like  every 
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other  man  of  note,  he  has  a grievance — he 
heromes  particularly  earnest,  and  the  gest- 
ures are  slightly  more  emphatic, 

HOW  likKT  HAKTK  WORKS  AND  DDKS  NOT 
WORK. 

*•  I don’t  object  to  being  written  about 
as  1 am,”  he  says,  “hut  I particularly  dis- 
like being  described  as  I am  not,  .\nd,  for 
some  strange  journalistic  or  human  reasoti, 
the  inventions  concerning  me  seem  to 
have  much  greater  currency  and  vitality 
than  the  truths.  Mere,  for  instance,"  and 
l)e  examines  a pile  of  newspaper  cuttings 
on  the  desk,  “are  two  interesting  contri- 
butions to  my  public  history  which  came 
this  morning.” 

The  first,  from  “ Galignani's  Messenger,” 
read  as  follows  : 

“ Kret  Marte  cannot  work 


except  in  seclusion,  and  when 
he  is  busy  on  a story  he  will 
hide  himself  away  in  some 
suburban  retreat  known  only 
to  his  closest  friends.  Here 
he  will  rise  just  after  dawn, 
l>e  at  his  desk  several  hours 
before  breakfast,  and  remain 
there,  with  an  interval  of  an 
hour  for  a walk,  the  whole 
day.” 

“I  meet  this  everywhere,” 
said  Mr.  Marte,  “and  this,” 
taking  up  a second  cutting 
in  its  natural  seipicnce  : 

“ Hret  Marte  has  reached 
a point  where  literary  work 
is  impossible  to  him  except 
in  absolute  solitude.  When 
writing  he  leaves  his  own 
home  for  suburban  lodgings, 
where  no  visitor  is  allowed  to 
trouble  him,  and  where  he 
follows  a severe  routine  of 
early  rising,  scant  diet,  and 
steady  work.  It  has  been 
generally  remarked  that  one 
can  see  this  laborious  regi- 
men in  his  latter-day  novels.” 

This  was  from  “The  .Argo- 
naut,” San  Francisco. 

" Kow,  what  is  diabolically 
ingenious  in  this,”  continues 
.Mr.  Harte,  “ is  that  those 
authoritative  statements  arc 
untrue  in  every  particular. 

I never  seek  seclusion.  In 
fact,  I could  not  work  in  se- 
clusion. I rise  at  a civilized 
hour,  about  half-past  eight  haxtk.  nou  a dhawioc  hv  ArrHii  jl’tM  QoooMAM, 


o'clock,  and  eat  my  breakfast  like  any 
other  human  being.  I then  go  to  work,  if 
1 have  a piece  of  work  in  hand,  aiul  remain 
at  my  desk  till  noon.  I never  work  after 
luncheon.  1 reail  my  proofs  with  as  much 
interest  and,  I think,  as  much  care  as  any- 
body else,  and  yet  the  public  is  taught  to 
believe  that  1 never  see  my  ‘copy  ' after  it 
once  leaves  my  hands. 

“ If  newspapers  were  as  anxious  to  print 
facts  about  a man  as  they  are  to  furnish 
information  which  their  readers  will  pre- 
sumably enjoy  repeating,  it  would  he  ilif- 
ferent.  I won,  some  years  ago,  without 
the  slightest  effort  on  niy  part,  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  la/.iest  man  in  .America. 
.At  first  the  compliment  took  the  form  of 
an  extended  |>aragraph  deploring  my  fatal 
facility,  and  telling  in  deprecating  sen- 
tences how  much  1 could  probably  do  if  I 
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were  not  so  indolent.  This  grew  smaller 
and  smaller,  until  it  took  a concise  and 
easily  annexable  form,  viz.:  ‘ Hret  Harte 
is  the  laziest  man  in  .\merica.’  .■Vs  an 
interesting  adjunct  to  the  personal  column 
1 read  it,  of  course  with  extreme  |)leasure, 
in  every  pajter  that  came  habitually  under 
my  eye.  Denial,  of  course,  was  of  no 
earthly  use,  and  the  line  travelled  all  over 
the  country,  and  is  doubtless  still  on  its 
rounds.  In  the  course  of  time,  on  a lect- 
uring tour,  1 reached  St.  Joe,  Missouri.  I 
had  been  lecturing  by  night  and  travelling 
by  day  for  ten  weeks,  continuously.  .\ 
reporter  called  and  tlesired  to  know  what 
kind  of  soap  1 iisetl — he  had  heard  sinister 
rumors  that  it  was  a highly  scented  foreign 
article — my  opinion  of  Longfellow,  and 
various  other  questions  of  moment.  I as- 
sured him  that  I used  the  soap  of  the 
hotel,  and  concealed  luithing  from  him 
with  regard  to  Longfellow,  but  begged 
him  particularly  to  note  the  fact  of  my 
preternatural  activity.  He  managed  these 
facts  correctly  in  his  half-column  next 
morning,  but  adorned  me  with  a glittering 
diamond  stud  of  which  I had  no  knowledge. 
And  in  the  same  paper,  in  another  column, 
1 found  a pleasant  variation  from  the  usual 
line.  There  was  no  allusion  to  my  late 
labors.  It  was  simply:  ‘Hret  Harte  says 
he  is  not  the  laziest  man  in  .America.’  Al- 
together, therefore,  I should  perhaps  think 
well  of  my  friend  of  St.  Joe,  Missouri. 

“ Those  lectures  were  an  amusing  ex- 
perience," he  adds,  laughing.  “ What  the 
people  expected  in  me  I do  not  know. 
Possibly  a six-foot  mountaineer,  with  a 
voice  and  lecture  in  proportion.  They 
always  seemed  to  have  mentally  confused 
me  with  one  of  my  own  characters.  I am 
not  six  feet  high,  and  I do  not  wear  a 
beard.  Whenever  I walked  out  before  a 
strange  audience  there  was  a general  sense 
of  disappointment,  a gasp  of  astonishment 
that  I could  feel,  and  it  always  took  at 
least  fifteen  minutes  before  they  recovered 
from  their  surprise  sufticiently  to  listen  to 
what  1 had  to  say.  I think,  even  now,  that 
if  1 had  been  more  herculean  in  propor- 
tions, with  a red  shirt  and  top  boots,  many 
of  those  audiences  would  have  felt  a deeper 
thrill  from  my  utterances  and  a deeper  con- 
viction that  they  had  obtained  the  worth 
of  their  money." 

A .MAN  CARKKfl.  OF  DETAILS  IN  HIS  WORK 
AND  Ills  I’ERSON. 

The  conversation  rambles.  -V  polished 

critic,  nn  epicurean,  a man  of  ih?  world, 


and  carrying  everywhere  the  independence 
of  a distinct  literary  personality,  Hret 
Harte  talks  as  he  writes,  like  a gentleman. 
This  is  a subtile  attribute,  but  one  which 
England  never  fails  to  recognize  and  value, 
and  it  is  one  prime  cause  of  the  popularity 
of  his  works  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Con- 
tinually in  evidence  also  is  his  distinguish- 
ing characteristic,  one  which  is  only  de- 
scribed by  the  word  “nicety  " — nicety  in 
dress,  nicety  in  speech,  nicety  in  thought. 
This  artistic  precision  and  thoughtful  atten- 
tion to  details  is  the  most  marked  attribute 
of  the  man,  and  from  it  you  understand  the 
jilane  and  power  of  his  work.  Without  it, 
the  most  impressive  of  his  stories,  “ 'I’he 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,"  for  instance, 
couUl  not  possibly  have  been  written.  It  is 
ratber  a singular  quality  to  be  found  in 
combination  with  his  emotional  breadth 
and  dramatic  sweep  as  a writer,  but  it  is 
the  one  which  finishes  and  polishes  the 
whole,  and  it  is  clearly  natural  and  in- 
herent. 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  A (IRF.AT  OFPORTfNIT V FOR 
AMKRK  AN  NOVELISTS. 

Herhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  Mr. 
Harte's  ideas  are  his  opinions  concerning 
the  literary  field  of  to-day.  His  views  of 
literature  as  a profession  arc  now  pleasantly 
optimistic,  possibly  through  the  business- 
like way  in  which  his  interests  have  hmg 
been  handled  by  that  most  skilful  of  liter- 
ary agents,  Mr.  A.  P.  Watt.  Contemporary 
life  in  its  highest  social  aspects  he  looks 
upon,  however,  as  most  unpromising  ma- 
terial for  romantic  treatment. 

“ In  .\merica,"  he  says,  “ the  great  field  is 
the  late  war.  The  dramatists  have  found  and 
utilized  it,  but  the  novelists,  the  romance 
writers,  have  in  it  the  richest  possible  field 
for  works  of  serious  import,  and  yet,  outside 
of  short  stories,  they  seem  to  have  passed 
it  by.  If  I had  time,  nothing  would  please 
me  better  than  to  go  over  the  ground,  or 
portions  of  it,  and  make  use  of  it  for  future 
work.  Our  war  of  the  Revolution  is  not 
good  material  for  cosmopolitan  purposes. 
This  country  has  never  quite  forgotten  the 
way  in  which  it  ended.  Ilut  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  was  our  own  and  is  our  own  ; its 
dramatic  and  emotional  aspects  are  infinite; 
and  while  .’Xmerican  writers  are  coming 
abroad  for  scenes  to  picture,  1 am  in  con- 
stant fear  that  some  Englishman  or  Erench-  • 
man  will  go  to  .America  and  reap  the  field 
in  romance  which  we  should  now,  all  local 
feeling  having  passed  away,  be  Utilizing  to 
our  own  fame  and  profit.” 


“ HUMAN 


doci:ments.” 


IMOCRAPHICAI.  NOI  KS. 


The  Venerable  Frederic  William  Farrar,  D.D., 
F.R.S.,  Archdeacon  of  Westminster,  combines  in 
himself  several  kinds  of  eminence  any  one  of  which 
would  be  a just  source  of  pride  to  an  ordinary  man. 
Besides  being  a high  dignitary  in  a great  Church  Es- 
tablishment. he  is  an  eminent  pulpit  orator,  an  emi- 
nent scholar,  and  an  eminent  man  of  letters,  lie 
was  born  in  Bombay,  August  7.  l$3i,  and  is  the  son 
of  a clergyman.  For  many  years  he  was  an  assistant 
master  in  the  noted  .school  at  Harrow,  and  then  head 
master  of  ^^a^lborough  College.  Having  served  for 
a time  as  tlonorary  Chaplain  to  the  Queen,  he 
came,  in  1873,  one  of  her  Chaplains  in  Ordinary.  In 
1876  he  was  appointed  to  a canonry  in  Westminster 
Abl>cy  and  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Margaret’s,  London. 
In  1883  he  became  Archdeacon  of  Westminster,  and 
in  iS<)o  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
has  published  stories,  books  of  sermons,  books  of 
lectures,  theological  treatises,  and  philological  trea- 
tises : and  many  of  his  works  have  been  immensely 
popular.  In  1885  he  paid  a visit  to  Amenca.  for 
which  he  has  great  friendliness,  and  received  a very 
warm  welcome.  An  interesting  article  by  Iir.  Farrar, 
entitled  The  Christ  Chihl  in  Art,’*  appears  on 
another  page  of  this  number  of  the  magazine. 


Dwight  Lyma.n  Moody  was  bom  at  Northficld, 
Massachusetts.  February  5,  1837,  and  until  he  was 
seventeen  years  old  lived  on  a farm.  He  discovered 
remarkable  ability  as  a inUsionary  on  removing  to 
Chicago  in  1856.  A complete  .study  of  his  career, 
by  Professor  Drummond,  appears  in  another  part  of 
this  number  of  the  Mag.azinc. 

Ira  David  Sankey.  the  evangelist,  was  born  in 
Edinburgh,  I.,awrencc  County.  Pennsylvania.  August 
38,  1840.  His  father,  a banker  and  an  editor,  and 
for  some  years  a State  senator,  was  a zealous  mem- 
ber of  the  .Methorlisl  Church.  an«l  the  son  united  with 
the  same  church  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  became 
leader  of  the  choir,  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school,  and  pre.sidcnt  of  the  local  Young  Mens 
Christian  Association.  He  was  at  Indianapolis  in 
1870  as  a delegate  to  an  international  convention  of 
the  Young  .Men’s  C'hristtan  Association,  and  there 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Moody,  and  they 
began  that  association  which  ha.s  since  made  them 
know’n  toall  the  world.  Many  of  the  mclmlies  which 
Mr.  Sankey  sings  are  of  his  own  composition,  and 
he  has  compiled  a very  popular  book  of  **  Sacred 
Songs  an<l  Solos.” 
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O gain  just  the  right  impression  of  Mr. 
Moody  you  must  make  a pilgrimage 
to  Northfield.  Take  the  train  to  the  way- 
side  depot  in  Massachusetts  which  bears 
that  name,  or,  better  still,  to  South  Vernon, 
where  the  fast  trains  stop.  Northfield,  his 
birthplace  and  his  present  home,  is  distant 
about  a couple  of  miles,  but  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  you  will  find  awaiting 
trains  a two-horse  buggy,  not  conspicuous 
for  varnish,  but  famous  for  pace,  tlriven  by 
a stout  farmer-like  person  in  a slouch  hat. 
.\s  he  drives  you  to  the  spacious  hotel — a 
creation  of  Mr.  Moody's — he  will  answer 
your  questions  about  the  place  in  a brusque, 
business-like  way  ; indulge,  probably,  in  a 
few  laconic  witticisms,  or  discuss  the  polit- 
ical situation  or  the  last  strike  with  a 
shrewdness  which  convinces  you  that,  if  the 
Northfield  people  are  of  this  level-headed 
type,  they  are  at  least  a worthy  field  for 
the  great  preacher's  energies.  Presently, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  on  one  of 
those  luscious,  grassy  slopes,  framed  in 
with  forest  and  bounded  with  the  blue  re- 
ceding hills,  which  give  the  Connecticut 
Valley  its  dream-like  beauty,  the  great 
halls  and  colleges  of  the  new  Northfield 
which  Mr.  Moody  has  built,  begin  to  ap- 
pear. Your  astonishment  is  great,  not  so 
much  to  find  a New  Kngland  hamlet  pos- 
sessing a dozen  of  the  finest  educational 
buildings  in  America — for  the  neighbor- 
ing townships  of  Amherst  and  Northamp- 
ton are  already  famous  for  their  collegiate 
institutions — but  to  discover  that  these 
owe  their  existence  to  a man  whose  name 
is,  perhaps,  associated  in  the  minds  of 
three-fourths  of  his  countrymen,  not  with 
education,  but  with  the  want  of  it.  I5ut 
presently,  when  you  are  depositeil  at  the 
door  of  the  hotel,  a more  astounding  dis- 
covery greets  you.  For  when  you  ask  the 
clerk  whether  the  great  man  himself  is  at 
home,  and  where  you  can  see  him,  he  will 
point  to  your  coachman,  now  disappearing 
like  lightning  down  the  drive,  and— too 
much  accustomed  to  Mr.  Moody's  humor 
to  smile  at  his  latest  jest— whisper,  “ That's 
him." 

If  this  does  not  actually  happen  in  your 


IIKNNV  Dkl'MMilNO. 


case,  it  is  certain  it  has  happened  ;*  and 
nothing  could  more  fittingly  introduce  you 
to  the  man,  or  make  you  realize  the  natu- 
ralness, the  simplicity,  the  genuine  ami 
unaffected  humanity  of  this  great  unspoilt 
and  unspoilable  personality. 

MR.  Moonv  MUCH  MisuxDKKsroor). 

Simple  as  this  man  is,  and  homely  as 
are  his  surroundings,  probably  .America 
possesses  at  this  moment  no  more  extra- 
ordinary personage ; nor  even  amongst 
the  most  brilliant  of  her  sons  has  any 

* At  the  bcffinninK  of  each  of  the  terms,  hundreds  of  'Stu- 
dents. many  of  them  strangers,  arrive  to  attend  those  semi- 
naries At  such  limes  Mr.  Moody  literally  haunts  the 
depots,  to  meet  them  the  moment  they  most  need  a friend, 
and  Ktve  them  that  personal  welcome  which  is  more  to  many 
of  them  than  half  their  education.  When  casutl  visitors, 
mistaking  perhaps  the  only  vehicle  in  wailing  for  a oublic 
conveyance,  have  taken  possession  for  themselves  ana  their 
li^Raee,  the  driver,  circumstances  |)ermittin(t.  has  duly 
risen  to  the  occasion.  The  fact,  by  the  way,  that  he  so  es* 
capes  recognition,  illustrates  a p^uliarity.  Mr.  Moody. 
owinR  to  a life-lunu  resistance  to  the  self-advertisement  of 
the  camera,  is  prob»>ly  less  known  by  photographs  than  any 
public  man. 
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rendered  more  stupendous  or  more  endur- 
iiij'  service  to  his  country  or  his  time.  No 
public  man  is  less  understood,  especially 
1)V  the  thinking  world,  than  1>.  I..  .Moody. 
It  is  not  that  it  is  unaware  of  his  e.xistence, 
or  even  that  it  does  not  respect  him.  l!ut 
his  line  is  so  special,  his  work  has  lain  so 
apart  from  what  it  conceives  to  be  the 
rational  channels  of  progress,  that  it  has 
never  felt  called  upon  to  take  him  seri- 
ously. So  little,  indeed,  is  the  true  stature 
of  this  man  known  to  the  mass  of  his 
generation,  that  the  preliminary  estimate 
recorded  here  must  seem  both  extravagant 
and  ill-considered.  To  whole  sections  of 
the  community  the  mere  word  evangelic.d 
is  a svnonyni  for  whatever  is  narrow, 
strained,  superficial,  and  unreal.  .Assumed 
to  be  heir  to  all  that  is  hectic  in  religion, 
and  sensational  in  the  methods  of  propa- 
gating it,  tnen  who,  like  Mr.  .Moody,  earn 
this  name  are  unconsciously  creditetl  with 
the  worst  traditions  of  their  class.  It  will 
surprise  many  to  know  that  Mr.  Moody  is 
as  different  from  the  supposed  type  of  his 
class  as  light  is  from  dark  ; that  while  he 
would  be  the  last  to  repudiate  the  name, 
indeed,  while  glorying  more  and  more  each 
dav  he  lives  in  the  work  of  the  evangelist,  he 
sees  the  weaknesses,  the  narrownesses,  and 
the  limitations  of  that  order  with  as  clear 
an  eve  as  the  most  unsparing  of  its  critics. 
Hut  especially  will  it  surprise  many  to 
know  that  while  preaching  to  the  masses 
has  been  the  main  outward  work  of  .Mr. 
.Moody's  life,  he  has,  perhaps,  more,  and 
tnore  varied,  irons  in  the  fire — educational, 


philanthropic,  religious — than  almost  any 
living  man  ; and  that  vast  as  has  been  his 
public  service  as  a preacher  to  the  masses, 
it  is  pridiably  true  that  his  personal  in- 
lluence  and  private  character  have  done  as 
much  as  his  preaching  to  affect  his  day 
and  generation. 

Discussion  has  abounded  lately  as  to  the 
standards  by  which  a country  shall  judge 
its  great  men.  .And  the  verdict  has  been 
given  unanimously  on  behalf  of  moral  in- 
llucnce.  Whether  estimated  by  the  moral 
qualities  which  go  to  the  making  up  of  his 
personal  character,  or  the  extent  to  which 
lie  has  impressed  these  upon  whole  com- 
munities of  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
.Atlantic,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  more  truly 
great  man  living  than  1).  1..  Moody,  liy 
moral  inllueiices  in  this  connection  I do  not 
mean  in  any  restricted  sense  religious  in- 
llueiice.  I mean  the  inlluence  which,  with 
whatever  tioctrinal  accompaniments,  or 
under  whatever  ecclesiastical  llag,  leads 
men  to  belter  lives  and  higher  ideals  ; the 
inlluence  w hich  makes  for  noble  character, 
personal  enthusiasm,  social  well-being,  and 
national  righteousness.  I have  never  heard 
Mr.  Moody  defend  any  particular  church  ; 
I have  never  heard  him  tpioted  as  a theo- 
logian. I!ut  I have  met  multitudes,  and 
personally  know,  in  large  numbers,  men 
and  women  of  all  churches  and  creeds, 
of  many  countries  and  ranks,  from  the 
|)oorest  to  the  richest,  and  from  the  most 
ignorant  to  the  most  wise,  upon  whom  he 
has  placed  an  ineffaceable  moral  mark. 
There  is  no  large  town  in  Great  liritain  or 
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Ireland,  and  1 perceive  there  are  few  in 
America,  where  this  man  has  not  gone, 
where  he  has  not  lived  for  days,  weeks,  or 
months,  and  where  he  has  not  left  behind 
him  personal  inspirations  which  live  to  this 
day  ; inspirations  which,  from  the  moment 
of  their  birth,  have  not  ceased  to  evidence 
themselves  in  practical  ways — in  further- 
ing ilomestic  happiness  and  peace ; in 
charities  and  philanthropies;  in  social,  re- 
ligious, and  even  municipal  and  national 
service. 

1 1 is  no  part  of  the  present  object  to 
give  a detailed  account  of  Mr.  Moody's 
career,  still  less  of  his  private  life.  The 
sacred  character  of  much  of  his  work  also 
forbids  allusion  in  this  brief  sketch  to 
much  that  those  more  deeply  it\terested 
in  him,  and  in  the  message  which  he  pro- 
claim.s,  would  like  to  have  expressed  or 
analyzed.  .All  that  is  designed  is  to  give 
the  outside  reader  some  few  particulars  to 
introduce  him  to,  and  interest  him  in,  the 
man. 


BOYHOOD  ON  A NKW  KNCLAND  KAB.M. 

Fifty-seven  years  ago  (February  5,  1837) 

Dwight  Lyman  Moody  was  born  in  the 
same  New  Ivngland  valley  where,  as  al- 
ready said,  he  lives  to-day.  Four  years 
later  his  father  dietl,  leaving  a widow,  nine 
children — the  eldest  but  thirteen  years  of 
age — a little  home  on  the  mountain  side, 
and  an  acre  or  two  of  mortgaged  land. 

How  this  widow  shouldered  her  burden  of 
poverty,  rlebt,  and  care;  how  she  brought 
up  her  helpless  Hock,  keeping  all  together 
in  the  olil  home,  educating  them,  and 
sending  them  out  into  life  stamped  with 
her  own  indomitable  courage  and  lofty 
principle,  is  one  of  those  unrecorded  his- 
tories whose  |)age,  when  time  unfolds  it, 
will  be  found  to  contain  the  secret  of 
nearly  all  that  is  greatest  in  the  world's 
past.  It  is  delightful  to  think  that  this 
mother  has  survived  to  see  her  labors 
crowncil,  and  still  lives,  a venerable  and 
beautiful  figure,  near  the  scene  of  her  early 
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battles.  There,  in  a sunny  mom  of  the 
little  farm,  she  sits  with  faculties  unim- 
paireil,  cherished  by  an  entire  community, 
and  surrounded  with  all  the  love  and  jrrati- 
tude  which  her  chiUlren  ;ind  her  children’s 
children  can  heap  upon  her.  One  has  otdy 
to  look  at  the  slrouff,  wise  face,  or  listen 
to  the  lirm  yet  fjentle  tones,  to  behold  the 
source  of  those  rpialities  of  sagacity,  cn- 
erev,  self-unconsciousness,  and  faith  which 
have  m;ide  the  f;reatest  of  her  sons  what 
he  is. 

Until  his  seventeenth  year  Mr.  Moody's 
boyhood  was  spent  at  home.  What  a 
merry,  adventurou.s,  rouyh  - and  - tundile 
boyhood  it  must  have  been,  how  much 
fuller  of  escapade  than  of  education,  those 
who  know  .Mr.  Moody's  irrepressible  tem- 
perament and  Inioytint  humor  will  not 
reipiirc  the  traditions  of  his  Northlield 
schoolmates  to  recall.  The  villaj;e  school 
was  the  rrnly  seminary  he  ever  atteiideil, 
and  his  course  was  constantly  interrupted 
by  the  duties  of  the  home  and  of  the  farm, 
lie  learned  little  about  books,  but  much 
about  horses,  crops,  and  men  ; his  mind 
ran  wild,  ami  his  memory  stored  up  noth- 
ing but  the  alphabet  of  knowledge.  Hut 
in  these  early  country  days  his  bodily  form 
strengthened  to  iron,  and  he  built  up  that 
constitution  which  in  after  life  enabled 
liim  not  only  to  do  the  work  of  ten,  but 
to  sustain  without  ;i  break  through  four 
decades  as  arduous  :ind  exhausting  work 
as  was  ever  given  to  man  to  do.  Innocent 
at  this  stage  of  “religion,"  he  was  known 
in  the  neighborliood  simply  as  a raw  lad, 
high-spirited,  generous,  daring,  with  a will 
of  his  own,  and  a certain  audacious  orig- 
inality which,  added  to  the  fiery  energy  of 


his  disposition,  foreboded  a probable  future 
cither  in  the  ranks  of  the  intmrrigibles 
or,  if  fate  were  kind,  perchance  of  the  im- 
mortals. 

Somewhere  about  his  eighteenth  year 
the  turning  point  came.  \'ast  as  were  the 
issues,  the  circumstances  were  in  no  wav 
eventful.  Leaving  school,  the  boy  had  set 
out  for  lioston,  where  he  had  an  uncle,  to 
push  his  fortune.  His  uncle,  with  some 
trepidation,  offered  him  a place  in  his 
store  : but,  seeing  the  kind  of  nature  he 
had  to  deal  with,  laid  down  certain  condi- 
tions which  the  astute  man  thought  might 
at  least  minimize  e.xplosions.  One  of 
these  conditions  was,  that  the  lad  should 
atteiul  church  and  .Sunday  school.  These 
influences — and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  they  are  simply  the  normal  influences 
of  a Christian  society — did  their  work. 

On  the  surface  what  appears  is  this:  that 
he  attended  church — to  order,  and  listened 
with  more  or  less  attention  ; that  he  went 
to  Sunday  school,  and,  when  he  recovered 
his  breath,  asked  awkward  questions  of  his 
teacher  ; that,  by  and  by,  when  he  applied 
for  membership  in  the  congregation,  he 
was  summarily  rejected,  and  told  to  wait 
six  months  until  he  learned  a little  more 
about  it  ; and,  lastly,  that  said  period  of 
probation  having  e.xpireil,  he  was  duly  re- 
ceived into  communion.  The  decisive  in- 
strument during  this  period  seems  to  have 
been  his  Sunday-school  teacher,  Mr.  Kd- 
ward  Kimball,  whose  influence  upon  his 
charge  was  not  merely  professional,  but 
|)ersonal  and  direct.  In  private  friendship 
lie  urged  young  Moody  to  the  supreme 
decision,  and  Mr.  Moody  never  ceased  to 
express  his  gratitude  to  the  layman  who 
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met  him  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  led 
his  thoughts  and  energies  in  the  direction 
in  which  they  have  done  such  service  to 
the  world. 

KF.MOVAL  TO  CHICAGO — RARE  GIFT  FOR 
BUSINESS. 

'I’lie  immediate  fruit  of  this  change  was 
not  specially  apparent.  The  amhitions  of 
the  lad  chiefly  lay  in  the  line  of  mercantile 
success  ; and  his  next  move  was  to  find  a 
larger  and  freer  field  for  the  abilities  for 
business  which  he  began  to  discover  in  him- 
self. This  he  found  in  the  then  new  world 
of  Chicago.  Arriving  there,  with  due 
introductions,  he  was  soon  engaged  as 
salesman  in  a large  and  busy  store,  with 
possibilities  of  work  and  promotion  which 
suited  his  taste.  That  he  distinguished 
himself  almost  at  once,  goes  without  .saying. 
In  a year  or  two  he  was  earning  a salary 
consideraf)le  for  one  of  his  years,  and  his 
business  capacity  became  speedily  so 
proved  that  his  future  prosperity  was  as- 
sured. “ He  would  never  sit  down  in  the 
store,"  writes  one  of  his  fellows,  “ to  chat 
or  read  the  paper,  as  the  other  clerks  did 


when  there  were  no  customers  ; but  as  soon 
as  he  hart  served  one  buyer,  he  was  on  the 
lookout  for  another.  If  none  appeared,  he 
would  start  off  to  the  hotels  or  depots,  or 
walk  the  streets  in  search  of  one.  He 
would  sometimes  stand  on  the  sidewalk  in 
front  .of  his  place  of  business,  looking  ea- 
gerly up  and  down  for  a man  who  had  the 
appearance  of  a merchant  from  the  country, 
and  some  of  his  fellow-clerks  were  accus- 
tomed laughingly  to  say  : ‘ There  is  the 
spider  again,  watching  for  a fly.”' 

The  taunt  is  sometimes  levelled  at  relig- 
ion, that  mainly  those  become  religious 
teachers  who  are  not  fit  for  anything  else. 
The  charge  is  not  worth  answering  ; but  it 
is  worth  recording  that  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Moody  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  If 
Mr.  Moody  had  remained  in  business,  there 
is  almost  no  question  that  he  would  have 
been  to-day  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
the  United  States.  His  enterprise,  his  or- 
ganizing power,  his  knowledge  and  man- 
agement of  men  are  admitted  by  friend 
and  foe  to  be  of  the  highest  order  ; while 
such  is  his  generalship — as  |)roved,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  great  religious  campaign  in 
(Ireat  Uritain  in  1873-75 — that,  had  he 
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chosen  n military  career,  he  would  have 
risen  to  the  first  rank  amonjj  leaders.  One 
of  the  merchant  princes  of  Britain,  the 
well-known  director  of  one  of  the  largest 
sleamsliip  companies  in  the  world,  assiiretl 
the  writer  lately  that  in  the  course  of  a 
life-Ionj;  commercial  e.\|)erience  he  had 
never  met  a man  with  more  hiisiness  capa- 
city and  sheer  evecntive  ability  than  D.  I,. 
•Moody.  I .et  any  one  visit  Northlield,  with 
its  nohle  piles  of  institutions,  or  study  the 
history  of  the  work  conceived,  directed, 
financed,  and  carried  out  on  such  a colossal 
scale  hy  Mr.  Moody  during  the  time  of  the 
World's  hair  at  ( 'liica>;o,  and  he  will  dis- 
I'over  for  himself  the  size,  the  mere  intel- 
lectual (piality,  creative  [tower,  and  orttan- 
izinj;  skill  of  the  brain  behind  them. 

L'ndivertcd,  however,  from  a deeper  pur- 
|)ose  even  by  the  glamor  of  a successful 
luisiness  life,  .Mr.  .Moody’s  moral  and  relig- 
ious instincts  leil  him  almost  from  the 
day  of  his  arrival  in  Chicago  to  devote 
what  spare  time  he  hail  to  the  work  of  the 
Church.  He  began  by  hiring  four  [lews  in 
the  church  to  which  he  had  attached  him- 
self, and  these  he  attenpited  to  fill  every 
Sunday  with  young  men  like  himself.  This 
work  for  a temperament  like  his  soon 
proved  too  slow,  and  he  sought  fuller  out- 
lets for  his  enthusiasm,  .\pplying  for  the 
post  of  teacher  in  an  obscure  Sunday 
school,  he  was  told  by  the  superintendent 
that  it  was  scholars  he  wanted,  not  teach- 
ers, but  that  he  wouUl  let  him  try  his  hand 
if  he  could  find  the  scholars.  Next  Sun- 


day the  new  candidate  appeared  with  a 
procession  of  eighteen  urchins,  ragged, 
rowdy,  and  barefooted,  on  whom  he 
straightway  proceeded  to  operate.  Hunt- 
ing up  children  and  general  recruiting  for 
mission  halls  remained  favorite  pursuits 
for  years  to  come,  anil  his  success  was  sig- 
nal. In  all  this  class  of  work  he  was  a 
natural  adept,  and  his  early  experiences  as 
a scout  were  full  of  adventure.  This  was 
probably  the  most  [licturesijue  period  of 
.Mr.  .Moody’s  life,  and  not  the  least  useful. 
Now  we  find  him  tract-distributing  in  the 
slums ; again,  visit  in  gamong  the  docks ; and, 
finally,  he  started  a mission  of  his  own  in 
one  of  the  lowest  haunts  of  the  city.  There 
he  saw  life  in  all  its  phases  ; he  learned 
what  practical  religion  was ; he  tried  in 
succession  every  known  method  of  ('hris- 
ti.an  work  ; and  when  any  of  the  conven- 
tional methods  failed,  invented  new  ones. 
Opposition,  discouragement,  failure,  he  met 
at  every  turn  and  in  every  form  ; but  one 
thing  he  never  learned — how  to  give  up 
man  or  scheme  he  had  once  set  his  heart 
on.  I’or  years  this  guerilla  work,  hand  to 
hand,  and  heart  to  heart,  went  on.  He  ran 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  mission  ex|)e- 
rience,  tackling  the  most  difficult  districts 
and  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  doing 
all  the  odd  jobs  and  menial  work  himself, 
never  atteni|)ting  much  in  the  way  of  [lublic 
speaking,  but  employing  others  whom  he 
thought  more  fit ; making  friends  especially 
with  children,  and  through  them  with  their 
dissolute  fathers  and  starving  mothers. 
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Oreat  as  was  his  success,  the  main  reward 
achieved  was  to  the  worker  himself.  Here 
he  was  broken  in,  moulded,  toned  down, 
disciplined,  in  a dozen  needed  directions, 
and  in  this  long  aiul  severe  apprenticeship 
he  unconsciously  (jualified  himself  to  be- 
come the  teacher  of  the  Church  in  all 
methods  of  reaching  the  masses  and  win- 
ning men.  He  found  out  where  his  strength 
lay,  and  where  his  weakness  ; he  learned 
that  saving  men  was  no  child’s  play,  but 
meant  practically  giving  a life  for  a life; 
that  regeneration  was  no  milk  and  water 
c.vperience  ; that,  as  Mrs.  Browning  says  : 

It  l.ikcs  a high-sourd  man 

'Fo  move  the  masses— even  to  a cleaner  sty.” 

Rut  for  this  personal  discipline  it  is 
doubtful  if  Mr.  Moody  would  ever  have 
been  heard  of  <>utside  the  purlieus  of 
C.’hicago.  The  clergy,  bewildered  by  his- 
eccentric  genius,  and  suspicious  of  his  un- 
conventional ways,  looketl  askance  at  him; 
and  it  was  only  as  time  mellowed  his  head- 
strong youth  into  a soberer,  yet  not  less 
zealous,  manhood  that  the  solitary  worker 
found  inlluential  friends  to  countenance 
and  guide  him.  His  activity,  especially 
during  the  years  of  the  war,  when  he  served 
with  almost  superhuman  devotion  in  the 
Christian  Commission,  led  many  of  his 
fellow-laborers  to  know  his  worth  ; and  the 
war  over,  he  became  at  last  a recognized 
factor  in  the  religions  life  of  Chicago.  The 


mission  which  he  had  slowly  built  up  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a church,  with  Mr. 
Moody,  who  had  long  since  given  up  busi- 
ness in  order  to  devote  his  entire  time  to 
what  lay  nearer  his  heart,  as  its  pastor. 

MK.  MOODV’s  SI.OW  |)l;VKI.01’.MK.Vf  .\S  A 
I'Cin.lC  SPKAKKR. 

As  a public  speaker  up  to  this  time  Mr. 
Moody  was  the  reverse  of  celebrated.  When 
he  first  attempted  speaking,  in  Boston,  he 
was  promptly  told  to  hold  his  tongue,  and 
further  efforts  in  Chictigo  were  not  less  dis- 
couraging. “ He  had  never  heard,”  writes 
Mr.  Daniells,  in  his  well-known  biography, 
‘‘of  Talleyrand’s  famous  doctrine,  that 
speech  is  useful  for  concealing  one’s 
thoughts.  Like  .\ntony,  he  only  spoke 
‘ right  on.’  There  was  fre<iuently  a pun- 
gency in  his  e.vhortation  which  Ins  bretliren 
did  not  altogether  relish.  Sometimes  in 
his  prayers  he  wouUl  e.vpress  opinions  to 
the  Lord  concerning  them  which  were  by 
no  means  Haltering  ; and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  received  the  same  fatherly  advice 
which  had  been  given  him  at  Boston — to 
the  effect  that  he  should  keep  his  four  pews 
full  of  young  men,  and  leave  the  s|)eaking 
and  praying  to  those  who  could  do  it 
better.”  Undaunted  by  such  pleasantries, 
Mr.  Moody  did,  on  occasion,  continue  to 
use  his  tongue — no  doubt  much  ashamed  of 
himself.  He  spoke  not  because  he  thought 
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he  could  speak,  luit  because  he  could  not 
be  silent.  The  ragged  chililren  whom  he 
gathered  round  him  in  the  empty  saloon 
near  the  North  Side  Market,  had  to  be 
talked  to  somehow,  and  among  such  audi- 
ences, with  neither  premeditation  nor  prep- 
aration, he  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
amazingly  direct  anecdotal  style  and  ex- 
plosive delivery  which  became  such  a 
splendid  instrument  of  his  future  service. 
Training  for  the  public  platform,  this  man, 
who  has  done  more  platform  work  than  any 
man  of  his  generation,  had  none.  He  knew 
only  two  books,  the  Itible  and  Human  Nat- 
ure. Out  of  these  he  spoke;  and  because 
both  are  books  of  life,  his  words  were  afire 
with  life  ; and  the  people  to  whom  he  spoke, 
being  real  |>eople,  listened  and  understood. 
When  Mr.  Moody  first  began  to  be  in  de- 
mand on  public  platforms,  it  was  not 
because  he  could  speak.  It  was  his  experi- 
ence that  was  wanted,  not  his  elotpience. 
.\s  a practical  man  in  work  among  the 
masses,  his  advice  and  enthusiasm  were 
called  for  at  Sunday  school  and  other  con- 
ventions, and  he  soon  became  known  in  this 
connection  throughout  the  surrounding 
States.  It  was  at  one  of  these  conventions 
that  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Mr. 
Ira  I).  Sankey,  whose  name  must  ever  be 
associated  with  his,  and  who  henceforth 
shared  his  labors  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
contributed,  in  ways  the  value  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  exaggerate,  to  the  success 
of  his  after  work. 

Were  one  asked  what,  on  the  human 
side,  were  the  effect- 
ive ingredients  in 
Mr.  Nloodys  ser- 
mons, one  would 
find  the  answer  dif- 
ficult. Probably  the 
foremost  is  the  tre- 
mendous conviction 
with  which  they  are 
ntteretl.  Next  to 
that  is  their  point 
and  direction.  Kvery 
blow  is  straightfrom 
the  shoulder,  and 
every  stroke  tells. 

Whatever  canons 
they  violate,  what- 
ever fault  the  critics 
may  find  with  their  " 
art,  their  rhetoric, 
or  even  with  their 
theology,  as  appeals 
to  the  people  they 
do  their  work,  and 
with  extraordinary 


power.  If  ehupience  is  measured  by  its 
effects  upon  an  audience,  and  not  by  its  bal- 
anced seidences  and  cumulative  ])eriods, 
then  here  iselocpience  of  the  highest  order. 
In  sheer  persuasiveness  Mr.  .Moody  has  few 
e<|uals,  and  rugged  as  his  preaching  may 
seem  to  some,  there  is  in  it  a pathos  of  a 
(piality  which  few  orators  have  ever  reached, 
an  ap|>ealing  tenderness  which  not  only 
wholly  redeems  it,  but  raises  it,  not  unseldom 
almost  to  sublimity.  No  report  ran  do  ibe 
faintest  justice  to  this  or  to  the  other  most 
characteristic  (|ualitiesof  his  |)ublic  speech, 
but  here  is  a specimen  taken  almost  at  ran- 
dom ; “ I can  imagine  when  Christ  said  to  the 
little  band  around  Him,  ‘ (io  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  gospel,’  Peter  said, 
‘ Lord,  do  you  really  mean  that  we  are  to 
go  back  to  Jerusalem  and  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  those  men  that  murileretl  you.’’ 
‘ Yes,’  said  Christ,  ‘ go,  hunt  up  that  man 
that  spat  in  my  face,  tell  him  he  may  have 
a seat  in  my  kingdom  yet.  Yes,  Peter,  go 
find  that  man  that  made  that  cruel  crown 
of  thorns  and  placed  it  on  my  brow,  and 
tell  him  I will  have  a crown  ready  for  him 
when  he  comes  into  my  kingdom,  and  there 
will  be  no  thorns  in  it.  Hunt  up  that  man 
that  took  a reed  and  brought  it  down  over 
the  cruel  thorns,  driving  them  into  my  brow, 
and  tell  him  I will  put  a sceptre  in  his  hand, 
and  he  shall  rule  over  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  if  he  will  accept  salvation.  Search 
for  the  man  that  drove  the  spear  into  my 
side,  and  tell  him  there  is  a nearer  way  to 
my  heart  than  that.  ’Pell  him  I forgive 
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him  freely,  and  that  lie  can  be  saved  if  he 
will  accept  salvation  as  a ^ift.’ " 'J ell  him 
there  is  it  nearer  way  to  my  heart  than  that 
— prepared  or  impromptu,  what  dramatist 
could  surpass  the  touch  ? 


MR.  MOODV'S  MAXNKK  OK  PRKPARINt;  A 
SKRMON. 

His  method  of  sermon-making  is  original. 
In  reality  his  sermons  are  never  made,  they 
are  always  still  in  the  making.  Suppose 
the  subject  is  Paul  ; he  takes  a monstrous 
envelope  capable  of  holding  some  hundreds 
of  slips  of  paper,  labels  it  “ Paul,"  and  slow- 
ly stocks  it  with  original  notes,  cuttings 
from  (lapers,  c.vtracts  from  books,  illustra- 
tions, scraps  of  all  kinds,  nearly  or  remote- 
ly referring  to  the  subject.  After  accumu- 
lating these,  it  may  be  for  years,  he  wades 


novelty  both  in  the  suliject  matter  and  in 
the  arrangement,  for  the  particular  seventy 
varies  with  each  time  of  delivery.  No 
greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to  im- 
agine that  Mr.  Moody  does  not  study  for 
his  sermons.  On  the  contrary  he  is  always 
studying.  When  in  the  evangelistic  fielil, 
the  batch  of  envelopes,  bursting  with  fat- 
ness, appears  the  moment  breakfast  is  over  ; 
and  the  stranger  who  enters  at  almost  any 
time  of  the  day,  except  at  the  hours  of 
]>latforrn  work,  will  llnd  him  with  his  litter 
of  notes,  either  stufhng  himself  or  his  port- 
folios with  the  new  “ points”  he  has  picked 
up  through  the  day.  His  search  for  these 
" points,"  and  especially  for  light  upon 
te.\ts,  Hible  ideas,  or  characters,  is  cease- 
less, and  he  has  an  eye  like  an  eagle  for 
anything  really  good.  Possessing  a con- 
siderable library,  be  browses  over  it 
when  at  home  ; but  his  books  are  chiefly 
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through  the  mass,  selects  a number  of  the 
most  striking  points,  arranges  them,  and, 
finally,  makes  a few  jottings  in  a large 
hand,  and  these  he  carries  with  him  to  tlie 
platform.  The  process  of  looking  through 
the  whole  envelope  is  repeated  each  lime 
the  sermon  is  preached.  Partly  on  this 
account,  and  partly  bei  anse  in  delivery  he 
forgets  some  points,  or  disproportionately 
amplifies  others,  no  two  sermons  are  ever 
exactly  the  same,  liy  this  method  also — a 
matter  of  much  more  importance — the  de- 
livery is  always  fresh  to  himself.  Thus, 
to  make  this  clearer,  suppose  that  after  a 
thorough  sifting,  one  hundred  eligible 
points  remain  in  the  envelope.  Kvery  time 
the  sermon  is  preached,  these  hundred  are 
overhauled.  Hut  no  single  sermon,  by  a 
mere  limitation  of  time,  can  contain,  say, 
more  than  seventy.  Hence,  thougn  the 
general  scheme  is  the  same,  there  is  always 


men,  and  no  student  ever  read  the  ever- 
open  page  more  diligently,  more  intelli- 
gently, or  to  more  immediate  practical 
purpose. 

To  Mr.  Moody  himself,  it  has  always 
been  a standing  marvel  that  people  should 
come  to  hear  him.  He  honestly  believes 
that  ten  thousand  sermons  are  made  every 
week,  in  obscure  towns,  and  by  unknown 
men,  vastly  better  than  anything  he  can  ilo. 
.Ml  he  knows  about  his  own  productions  is 
that  somehow  they  achieve  the  result  in- 
tended. No  man  is  more  willing  to  stand 
aside  and  let  others  speak.  His  search  for 
men  to  whom  the  people  will  listen,  for  men 
who,  whatever  the  meagreness  of  their 
message,  can  yet  hold  an  audience,  has 
been  life-long,  and  whenever  and  wher- 
ever he  finds  such  men  he  instantly  seeks 
to  employ  them.  The  word  jealousy  he 
has  iiQV^r  heard.  .\t  one  of  his  own  con- 
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vcntions  at  NorthficKI,  lie  has  been  known 
to  keep  silent — but  for  the  exercise  of  the 
duties  of  chairman  — during  almost  the 
whole  ten  days’  sederunt,  while  medi- 
ocre men — 1 speak  comparatively,  not 
disrespectfully — were  pushed  to  the 
front. 

It  is  at  such  conferences,  by  the  way,  no 
matter  in  what  part  of  the  world  they  are 
held,  that  one  discovers  Mr.  Moody's  size. 
He  gathers  round  him  the  best  men  he 
can  find,  aiul  very  good  men  most  of 
them  are;  but  when  one  comes  away  it  is 
always  Mr.  Moody  that  one  remembers. 
It  is  he  who  leaves  the  impress  upon 
us  ; his  wortl  and  spirit  live  ; the  rest  of 
us  are  forgotten  and  forget  one  another. 
It  is  the  same  story  when  on  the  evangelis- 
tic round.  In  every  city  the  prominent 
workers  in  that  field  for  leagues  around 
are  all  in  evidence.  They  crowd  round  the 
central  figure  like  bees;  you  can  review 
the  whole  army  at  once.  .And  it  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  the  others  to  say — what 
each  probably  feels  for  himself — ;that  so 
high  is  the  stature  and  commanding  per- 
sonality of  .Mr.  Moody  that  there  seems  to 
be  but  one  real  man  among  them,  one  char- 
acter untarnished  by  intolerance  or  petti- 
ness, jiretentiousness,  or  self-seeking.  The 
man  who  should  judge  .Mr.  Moody  by  the 
rest  of  us  who  support  his  cause  would  do 
a great  injustice.  He  makes  mistakes  like 
other  men  ; but  in  largeness  of  heart,  in 
breatlth  of  view,  in  single-eyedness  and 
humility,  in  teachableness  and  self-obliter- 
ation, in  sheer  goodness  and  love,  none 
can  stantl  beside  him. 


MR.  moody’s  first  Visi  t TO  GRKAT 
BRITAIN. 

.After  the  early  Chicago  days  the  most 
remarkaliJe  episode  in  Mr.  Moody’s  career 
was  his  preaching  tour  in  (ireat  Jiritain. 
The  burning  down  of  his  church  in  Chicago 
severed  the  tie  which  bound  him  to  the 
city,  and  though  he  still  retained  a con- 
nection with  it,  his  ministry  henceforth 
belonged  to  the  world.  Leaving  his 
mark  on  Chicago,  in  many  directions — 
on  missions,  churches,  and,  not  least,  on 
the  A'oung  .Men’s  Christian  .As.sociation — 
and  already  famous  in  the  West  for  his 
success  in  evangelical  work,  he  arrived  in 
Kngland,  with  his  colleague  Mr.  Sankey,in 
June,  1873.  The  opening  of  their  work 
there  was  not  aus|>icious.  Two  of  the 
friends  who  had  invited  them  had  died,  and 
the  strangers  had  an  uphill  fight.  No  one 
had  heard  of  them;  the  clergy  received  them 
coldly;  Mr.  .Moody’s  so-called  .American- 
isms prejudiced  the  super-refined  against 
him;  the  organ  and  the  solos  of  Mr.  .Sankey 
were  an  innovation  sufficient  to  ruin  almost 
any  cause.  For  some  time  the  pros|)ect 
was  bleak  enough.  In  the  town  of  New- 
castle finally  some  faint  show  of  public  in- 
terest was  awakened.  One  or  two  earnpst 
ministers  in  Ldmburgh  went  to  .see  for 
themselves.  On  returning  they  reported 
cautiously,  but  on  the  wlxde  favorably,  to 
their  brethren.  The  immediate  result  was 
an  invitation  to  visit  the  capital  of  Scot- 
land ; and  the  final  result  was  the  starting 
of  a religious  movement,  ipiiet,  deep,  and 
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lasting,  which  moved  the  country  from 
shore  to  shore,  spread  to  England,  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  ami  reached  a climax  two 
years  later  in  London  itself. 

This  is  not  the  place,  as  already  said,  to 
enter  either  into  criticism  or  into  .details  of 
such  a work.  Like  all  popular  movements, 
it  hatl  its  mistakes,  its  exaggerations,  even 
its  grave  dangers ; hut  these  were  probably 
never  less  in  any  equally  wide-spread  move- 
ment of  history,  nor  was  the  balance  of  good 
upon  the  whole  ever  greater,  more  solid,  or 
more  enduring.  People  who  understand  by' 
a religious  movement  only  a promiscuous 
carnival  of  hysterical  natures,  i>eginning  in 
excitement  and  ending  in  moral  exhaustion 
and  fanaticism,  will  probably  be  assured  in 
vain  that  whatever  were  the  lasting  charac- 
teristics of  this  movement,  these  were  not. 
That  such  elements  were  wholly  absent 
may  not  be  asserted ; human  nature  is 
human  nature;  but  always  the  first  to 
fight  them,  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
they  appeared,  was  Mr.  Moody  himself. 
He,  above  all  popular  preachers,  worked 
for  solid  results.  Even  the  mere  harvest- 
ing— his  own  special  department — was  a 
secondary  thing  to  him  compared  with  the 
garnering  of  the  fruits  by  the  Church  and 
their  subsequent  growth  anti  furjher  fruit- 
fulness It  was  the  writer's  privilege  as 
a Rumble  camp-follower  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  this  campaign  personally  from  town 
to  town,  and  from  city  to  city,  throughout 
the  three  kingdoms,  for  t)ver  a year.  .And 
time  has  only  deepened  the  impression  not 
only  of  the  magnitude  of  the  results  im- 
mediately secured,  but  equally  of  the  per- 
manence of  the  after  effects  upon  every 
field  of  social,  philanthropic,  and  religious 
activity.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Scotland — one  can  speak  with  less  knowl- 
edge of  Englanil  and  Ireland — would  not 
have  been  the  same  to-day  but  for  the 
visit  of  .Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Sankey;  ami 
that  so  far-reaching  was,  and  is,  the  in- 
tluence  of  their  work,  that  any  one  who 
knows  the  inner  religious  history  of  the 
country  must  regard  this  time  as  nothing 
short  of  a national  epoch.  If  this  is  a 
specimen  of  what  has  been  effected  even 
in  less  degree  elsewhere,  it  represents  a 
fact  of  commanding  importance.  Those 
who  can  speak  with  authority  of  the  long 
series  of  campaigns  which  succeeded  this 
in  .\merica,  testify  in  many  cases  with 
almost  e<|ual  assurance  of  the  results 
achieved  both  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

.\fter  his  return  from  Great  Hritain,  in 
1875,  .Mr.  Moody  made  his  home  at  North- 


field,  his  house  in  Chicago  having  been 
swept  away  by  the  fire.  .\nd  from  this 
point  onward  his  activity  assumed  a new 
and  extraordinary  development.  Continu- 
ing his  evangelistic  work  in  .-Xmerica,  and 
even  on  one  occasion  revisiting  England, 
he  spent  his  intervals  of  repose  in  planning 
and  founding  the  great  educational  institu- 
tions of  which  Northfield  is  now  the  centre. 


MR.  MOODV'S  SCHOOLS  AT  NORTHFIELI). 

There  is  no  stronger  proof  of  Mr. 
Moody’sbreadthof  mind  than  thatheshould 
have  inaugurated  this  work.  Eor  an  evan- 
gelist seriously  to  concern  himself  with  such 
matters  is  unusual;  but  that  the  greatest 
evangelist  of  his  day,  not  when  his  powers 
were  failing,  but  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
in  the  zenith  of  his  success,  should  divert 
so  great  a measure  of  his  strength  into 
educational  channels,  is  a phenomenal  cir- 
cumstance. The  explanation  is  manifold. 
No  man  sees  so  much  slip-shod,  unsatisfac- 
tory and  half-done  work  as  the  evangelist; 
no  man  so  learns  the  worth  of  solidity,  the 
necessity  for  a firm  basis  for  religion  to 
work  upon,  the  importance  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God  of  men  who  “weigh."  The  value, 
above  all  things,  of  character,  of  the  sound 
mind  and  disciplined  judgment,  are  borne 
in  upon  him  every  day  he  lives.  Converts 
without  these  are  weak-kneed  and  useless  ; 
Christian  workers  inefficient,  if  not  danger- 
ous. Mr.  Moody  saw  that  the  object  of 
Christianity  was  to  make  good  men  and 
good  women  ; good  men  and  good  women 
who  would  serve  their  God  and  their 
country  not  only  with  all  their  heart,  but 
with  all  their  mind  and  all  their  strength. 
Hence  he  woukl  found  institutions  for  turn- 
ing out  such  characters.  His  jmpils  should 
be  committed  to  nothing  as  regards  a future 
profession.  They  miglit  become  ministers 
or  missionaries,  evaTigelists  or  teacher.s, 
farmers  or  politicians,  business  men  or 
lawyer.s.  .All  that  he  would  secure  would 
be  that  they  should  have  a chance,  a chance 
of  becoming  useful,  educated.  God-fearing 
men.  ,V  favorite  ai>horism  with  him  is,  that 
“it  is  better  to  set  ten  men  to  work  than  to 
do  the  work  of  ten  men.”  His  institutions 
were  founded  to  equip  other  men  to  work, 
not  in  the  precise  line,  but  in  the  same 
broad  interest  as  himself.  He  himself  had 
had  the  scantiest  e(|uipment  for  his  life- 
work,  and  he  daily  lamented — though  per- 
haps no  one  else  ever  did— the  deficiency. 
In  his  journeys  he  constantly  met  young 
men  and  young  women  of  earnest  spirit. 
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with  circunistaiices  ajiainst  them,  wlio  were 
in  (laiijjer  of  beiiij;  lo>t  to  tliemselves  ami 
to  the  comiminity.  I'hcsc  especially  it  was 
his  desire  to  help,  ami  afford  a chance  in 
life.  “The  motive,"  says  the“<  Mifit  iai  Hand- 
hook,"  “ presented  for  the  pursuit  of  an 
education  is  the  power  it  confers  for  Chris- 
tian life  and  nsefnlness,  not  the  means  it 
affords  to  social  distinction,  or  the  jjrali- 
fication  of  selfish  ambition.  It  is  desii;ned 
to  combine,  with  other  instruction,  an  un- 
usual amount  of  instrmiion  in  the  iiible, 
and  it  is  intendetl  that  all  the  training,' j;iven 
shall  exhibit  a thorou),ddy  Christian  spirit. 

No  constraint  is  placed  on  the 
relijjious  views  of  any  one.  . . I he 

chief  emphasis  of  the  instruction  jiiven  is 
placed  upon  the  life." 

rite  plan,  of  course,  deVelo|)cd  by  de- 
crees, but  once  resolved  upon,  the  be- 
jtinning  was  made  with  char,icteristic 
decision  ; for  the  years  other  men  spend 
in  criticising  a project,  .Mr.  .Moody  spends 
in  e.xecuting  it.  One  day  in  his  own  house, 
talking  with  Mr.  II.  N.  !•'.  Marshall  about 
the  advisability  of  immediately  securing 
a piece  of  property — some  sixteen  acres 
close  to  his  door — Ins  friend  expressed  his 
assent.  The  words  were  scarcely  uttererl 
when  the  owner  of  the  land  was  seen  walk- 
ing along  the  road.  He  was  invited  in, 
the  price  fixed,  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  owner,  the  papers  made  out  on  the 
spot.  Next  winter  a secoml  lot  was  bought, 
the  building  of  a seminary  for  female  stu- 
dents commenced,  :ind  at  the  present  mo- 
ment the  land  in  connection  with  this  one 
institution  amounts  to  over  two  hundred 
ami  seventy  acres.  The  current  expense 
of  this  one  school  per  annum  is  over  fifty- 
one  thousand  dollars,  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars of  which  comes  from  the  students 
themselves  ; and  the  existing  endowment, 
the  most  of  which,  however,  is  not  yet 
available,  reaches  one  hundred  and  four 
thousand  dollars,  Dotteil  over  the  noble 
campus  thus  secured,  and  clustered  es- 
pecially near  .Mr.  .Moody's  home, stand  teh 
spacious  buildings  and  a number  of  smaller 
size,  all  connected  with  the  I.adies'  Sem- 
inary. The  education,  up  to  the  standard 
aimed  at,  is  of  first-rate  tpiality,  and  pre- 
pares students  for  entrance  into  Wellesley 
and  other  institutions  of  similar  high 
rank. 

Four  miles  distant  from  the  Ladies’  Sem- 
inary, on  the  rising  ground  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  are  the  no  less  imposing 
buildings  of  the  .Mount  Hermon  School  for 
Young  Men.  Conceived  earlier  than  the 
former,  but  carried  out  later,  this  institu- 


tion is  similar  in  character,  though  many  of 
the  details  are  different.  Its  three  or  four 
hundred  students  are  housed  in  ten  tine 
buildings,  with  a score  of  smaller  tjnes. 
Surrounding  Ihe  whole  is  a great  farm  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy  acres,  farmed  by 
the  pupils  themselves.  This  economic 
addition  to  the  educational  training  of  the 
stmleiUs  is  an  Inspiration  of  Mr.  Moo  dy's. 
Nearly  every  pupil  is  reipiired  to  do  from 
an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours  and  a half 
of  farm  or  industrial  work  each  day,  and 
much  of  the  ilomcstic  work  is  similarly 
distributed.  The  lads  work  on  the  roads, 
in  the  fiehls,  in  the  woods  ; in  the  refectory, 
laundry,  and  kitchen  ; they  take  charge  of 
the  horses,  the  cattle,  the  hogs,  and  the 
hens  — for  the  .ulvantage  of  all  which  the 
sceptical  may  be  referred  to  .Mr.  Ruskin. 
Once  or  twice  a year  nearly  everyone's 
work  is  cliailgeil  ; the  indoor  lads  go  out, 
the  farm  lads  come  in.  Those  who  btfore 
entering  the  siliool  had  already  learned 
trades,  have  the  opportunity  of  pursuing 
them  in  leisure  hours,  and  though  the 
industrial  department  is  strongly  siib- 
ordinatcil  to  the  educational,  many  in 
this  way  help  to  |iay  the  fee  <if  one  hun- 
dreil  dollars  exacted  annually  from  each 
pupil,  which  pavs  for  tuition,  board,  rooms, 
etc.* 

THK  I .AKOK  I-Ron  iS  OK  TIIK  MOOOV  AMt 
S.XNkIV  IIVM.N-llOOk. 

The  mention  of  this  fee — which,  it  may 
be  said  in  passing,  only  covers  half  the 
cost — suggests  the  (|uesiion  as  to  how  the 
vast  expenses  of  these  and  other  institu- 
tions, such  as  the  new  Ilible  Institute  in 
Chicago,  iliid  the  Ilible,  sewing  and  cook- 
ing school  into  which  Ihe  .Northfield  Hotel 
is  converted  in  winter,  are  defrayed.  The 
buildings  themselves  and  the  land  have 
been  largely  the  gift  of  friends,  but  much 
of  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  paid  out  of 
.Mr.  Moody’s  own  pocket.  The  fact  that 
Mr.  .Moody  has  a pocket  has  been  largely 
dwelt  upon  by  his  enemies,  and  the  amount 
and  source  of  its  contents  are  subjects  of 
curious  speculation.  I shall  suppose  the 
critic  to  be  honest,  anil  divulge  to  him  a 
fact  which  the  world  has  been  slow  to 
learn — the  secret  of  .Mr.  Moody's  pocket. 
It  is,  briefly,  that  Mr.  .Moody  is  the  owner 
of  one  of  the  most  paying  literary  proper- 
ties in  existence.  It  is  the  hymn-book 

• An  extensivr  litcmturr.  up  to  date  and  full^y  descrihing 
all  the  Norihticid  injiitutions.  splendidly  edited  by  Mr. 
Henr>' VV.  Kankin.  one  of  Mr  Mu(»dy’s  ttiovt  wise  and  accoro- 
iilishcdc'iadjutors.  may  be  had  ai  ReveU's,  ii?  Fifth  Avenue, 
S'cw  York- 
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which,  first  used  .it  his  mectiiiKS  in  cnn- 
jimction  with  Mr.  Sankcv,  whose  Rcniiis 
cre.ited  it,  is  now  in  universal  use  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  Twenty  years  ago, 
he  offered  it  for  nothing  to  a dozen  differ- 
ent publishers,  but  none  of  them  would 
look  at  it.  Failing  to  find  a publisher,  Mr. 
Moody,  with  almost  the  last  few  dollars  he 
possessed,  had  it  printed  in  London  in  1873. 
The  copyright  stood  in  his  name  ; any  loss 
that  might  have  been  suffered  was  his ; 
and  to  any  gain,  by  all  the  laws  of  busi- 
ness, he  was  justly  entitled.  The  success, 
slow  at  first,  presently  became  gigantic. 
The  two  evangelists  saw  a fortune  in  their 
hvmn-book.  Hut  they  saw  something 
which  was  more  vital  to  them  than  a 
fortune — that  the  busybody  and  the  evil 
tongue  woiiUl  accuse  them,  if  they  but 
touched  one  cent  of  it,  of  preaching  the 
gospel  for  gain.  What  did  they  do? 
They  refu.sed  to  touch  it — literally  even  to^ 


touch  it.  The  royalty  was  handed  direct 
from  the  publishers  to  a committee  of  well- 
known  business  men  in  London,  who  dis- 
tributed it  to  various  charities.  When  the 
evangelists  left  London,  a similar  commit- 
tee, with  Mr.  W.  K.  Dodge  at  its  head,  was 
formed  in  New  York.  For  many  years  this 
committee  faithfully  disbursed  the  trust, 
and  finally  handed  over  its  resiionsibility  to 
a committee  of  no  less  weight  and  honor — 
the  trustees  of  the  Northlield  seminaries, 
to  be  used  henceforth  in  their  behalf.  Such 
is  the  history  of  Mr.  .Moody’s  pocket.  It 
is  pitiful  to  think  that  there  are  men  and 
journals,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  who 
continue  to  accu.se  of  self-seeking  a man 
who  has  given  up  a princely  fortune  in 
noble — the  man  of  the  world  would  say 
superfluous — jealousy  for  the  mission  of 
his  life.  Once  we  heard  far  more  of  this. 
That  .\fr.  Moody  has  lived  it  down  is  not 
the  least  of  his  triumphs. 
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are  many 
folk  who  knew 
Alphonse  I.acour  in  his 
old  age.  From  about  the 
lime  of  the  Revolution 
of  '4S  until  he  died,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  Cri- 
mean war,  he  was  always 
to  be  found  in  the  same 
corner  of  the  C'af^  de 
Provence,  at  the  end  of 
the  Rue  St.  Honore,  com- 
ing down  about  nine  in 
the  evening,  and  going 
when  he  could  find  no 
one  to  talk  with.  It  look 
some  self-restraint  to 
listen  to  the  old  diplo- 
matist, for  his  stories 
were  beyond  all  belief ; 
and  yet  he  was  ipiick  at 
detecting  the  shadow  of 
a smile  or  the  slightest  little  raising  of  the 
eyebrows.  'I'hen  his  huge  rouniled  back 
would  straighten  itself,  his  bulldog  chin 
would  project,  and  his  r's  would  burr  like 
a kettledrum.  When  he  got  as  far  as 
“ Ah,  monsieur  r-r-r-rit ! ” or  “ Vous  ne 
me  cr-r-r-roycz  pas  ilonc  ! ” it  was  quite 
time  to  remember  that  you  had  a ticket 
for  the  opera. 

There  was  his  story  of  'J'alleyrand  and 
the  three  oyster-shells,  and  there  was 
his  utterly  absurd  account  of  Napoleon’s 
second  visit  to  .Ajaccio.  Then  there  was 
that  most  circumstantial  romance  (which 
he  never  ventured  upon  until  his  second 
bottle  had  been  uncorked)  of  the  Em- 
peror's escape  from  St.  Helena — how  he 
lived  for  a whole  year  in  Philadelphia, 
while  Count  Herbert  de  Hertrand,  who 
was  his  living  image,  personated  him  at 
l.ongwood.  Hut  of  all  his  stories  there 
was  none  which  was  more  notorious  than 
that  of  his  single-handed  rccon(]uest  of 
Egypt.  .And  yet,  when  Monsieur  Otto's 
memoirs  were  written,  it  was  found  that 
there  really  was  some  foundation  for  old 
l.acour's  incredible  statement. 

“ You  must  know,  monsieur,"  he  would 
say,  “that  1 left  Egypt  after-  Kleber's  as- 
sassination. I would  gladly  have  stayed 
on,  for  I was  engaged  in  a translation 


of  the  Koran,  and,  between  ourselves,  1 
had  thoughts  at  the  time  of  embracing 
■Mahometanism,  for  I was  deeply  struck 
by  the  wisdom  of  their  views  about  mar- 
riage. They  had  made  an  increilible  mis- 
take, however,  upon  the  subject  of  wine, 
and  this  was  what  the  mufti  who  attempted 
to  convert  me  could  never  get  over.  'I'hen, 
when  old  Richer  died,  and  .Menou  came  to 
the  top,  I felt  that  it  was  time  for  me  to 
go.  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  of  my  own 
capacities,  monsieur,  but  you  will  reailily 
understand  that  the  man  does  not  care  to 
be  driven  by  the  mule.  I carried  my 
Koran  and  my  papers  to  London,  where 
Monsieur  Otto  had  been  sent  by  the  First 
Consul  to  arrange  a treaty  of  peace,  for 
both  nations  were  very  weary  of  the  war, 
which  had  already  lasteil  ten  years.  Here 
1 was  most  useful  to  Monsieur  Otto  on 
account  of  my  knowletlge  of  the  English 
tongue,  and  also,  if  I may  say  .so,  on  ac- 
count of  my  natural  capacity.  'J'hey  were 
happy  days  during  which  I lived  in  the 
Square  of  Hloomsbury.  The  climate  of 
monsieur's  country  is,  it  must  be  confessed, 
detestable.  Rut  then,  what  would  you 
have?  Flowers  grow  best  in  the  rain. 
One  has  but  to  point  to  monsieur's  fellow- 
countrywomen  to  prove  it. 

“Well,  Monsieur  Otto,  our  ambassador, 
was  kept  terribly  busy  over  that  treaty, 
and  all  of  his  staff  were  worked  to  death. 
We  had  not  Pitt  to  deal  with,  which  was 
perhaps  as  well  for  us.  He  was  a terrible 
man,  that  Pitt,  and  wherever  half  a dozen 
enemies  of  France  were  plotting  together, 
there  was  his  sharp-pointed  nose  in  the 
middle  of  them.  The  nation,  however,  had 
been  thoughtful  enough  to  put  him  out  of 
office,  and  we  had  to  do  with  Monsieur 
.Addington.  Rut  Milord  Hawkesbury  was 
the  Foreign  Minister,  an<l  it  was  with  him 
that  we  were  obliged  to  do  our  bargaining. 

“ You  can  understand  that  it  was  no 
child’s  |>lay.  .After  ten  years  of  war  each 
nation  had  got  hold  of  a great  deal  which 
had  belonged  to  the  other,  or  to  the  other's 
allies.  What  was  to  be  given  back  ? .And 
what  was  to  be  kept  ? Is  this  island  worth 
that  peninsula?  If  we  do  this  at  A'cnice, 
will  you  do  that  at  Sierra  Leone?  If  we 
give  up  Egypt  to  the  Sultan,  will  you  re- 
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store  the  Cape  of  (looil  Hope,  which  you 
have  taken  from  our  allies,  the  Dutch  ? So 
we  wrangled  anil  wrestled,  and  I have  seen 
Monsieur  Otto  come  back  to  the  embassy 
so  exhausted  that  his  secretary  and  I hail 
to  help  him  from  his  carriage  to  the  sofa. 
Hut  at  last  things  adjusted  themselves,  and 
the  night  came  round  when  the  treaty  was 
to  be  finally  signed. 

“ Now  you  must  know  that  the  one  great 
card  which  we  held,  and  which  we  played, 
played,  played,  at  every  point  of  the  game, 
was  that  we  had  Egypt.  The  English  were 
very  nervous  about  our  being  there.  It 
gave  us  a foot  on  each  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, you  see.  And  they  were  not  sure 
that  that  wonderful  little  Napoleon  of 
ours  might  not  make  it  the  base  of  an 
advance  against  India.  So,  whenever  Lord 
Hawkesbury  proposed  to  retain  anything, 
we  had  only  to  reply:  ‘In  that  case,  of 
course,  we  cannot  consent  to  evacuate 
Egypt,'  and  in  this  way  we  quickly  brought 
him  to  reason.  It  was  by  the  help  of  Egypt 


that  we  gained  terms  which  were  remark- 
ably favorable,  and  especially  that  we 
caused  the  English  to  consent  to  give  up 
the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope.  We  did  not  wish 
your  people,  monsieur,  to  have  any  foot- 
hold in  South  Africa,  for  history  has  taught 
us  that  the  British  foothold  of  one  half- 
century  is  the  British  empire  of  the  next. 
It  is  not  your  army  or  your  navy  against 
which  we  have  to  guard,  but  it  is  your  ter- 
rible younger  son  and  your  man  in  search 
of  a career.  When  we  French  have  a pos- 
session across  the  seas,  we  like  to  sit  in 
Paris  and  felicitate  ourselves  upon  it.  With 
you  it  is  different.  You  take  your  wives 
and  your  children  and  you  run  away  to  see 
what  kind  of  place  this  may  be,  and  after 
that  we  might  as  well  try  to  take  that  old 
Square  of  Bloomsbury  away  from  you. 

“Well,  it  was  on  the  ist  of  October  that 
the  treaty  was  finally  to  be  signed.  In  the 
morning  I was  congratulating  Monsieur 
Otto  upon  the  happy  conclusion  of  his 
labors.  He  was  a little  pale  shrimp  of  a 


HIS  kNRKS  CAVB  WAV,  AND  HE  FELL  SENSELESS  LFON  THE  FLUUM. 
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man,  very  quick  and  nervous,  and  he  was 
so  delif;htcd  now  at  his  own  success  that 
he  could  not  sit  still,  but  ran  about  the 
room  chattering  and  laughing,  while  I sat 
1.111  a cushion  in  the  corner,  as  I had  learned 
to  do  in  the  East.  Suddenly,  in  came  a 
messenger  with  a letter  which  had  liecn 
forwarded  from  Paris.  Monsieur  Otto  cast 
his  eyes  upon  it,  and  then,  without  a word, 
his  knees  gave  way  and  he  fell  senseless 
upon  the  floor. 

“ I ran  to  him,  as  did  the  courier,  and 
between  us  we  carried  him  to  the  sofa.  He 
might  have  been  dead,  from  his  appear- 
ance, but  1 could  still  feel  his  heart  thrill- 
ing beneath  my  palm. 

" ‘ What  is  this,  then?’  I asked. 

“ ‘ I do  not  know,’  answered  the  messen- 
ger. ‘ Monsieur  Talleyrand  told  me  to 
hurry  as  never  man  hiirrietl  before,  and  to 
put  this  letter  into  the  hands  of  .Monsieur 
Otto.  I was  in  Paris  at  midday  yester- 
day.’ 

“ I know  that  I am  to  blame,  but  ! could 
not  help  glancing  at  the  letter,  picking  it 
out  of  the  senseless  hand  of  Monsieur  Otto. 
My  God,  the  thunderbolt  that  it  was  ! I 
did  not  faint,  but  I sat  down  beside  my 
chief  and  I burst  into  tears.  It  was  but  a 
few  words,  but  they  told  us  that  Egypt  had 
been  evacuated  by  our  troops  a month  be- 
fore. All  our  treaty  was  undone,  then,  and 
the  one  consideration  which  had  induced 
our  enemies  to  give  us  good  terms  had 
vanished.  In  twelve  hours  it  would  not 
have  mattered.  Ilut  now  the  treaty  was 
not  yet  signed.  We  should  have  to  give 
up  the  Cape.  We  should  have  to  let  Eng- 
land have  Malta.  Now  that  Egypt  was 
gone  we  had  nothing  to  offer  in  exchange. 

“ But  we  are  not  so  easily  beaten,  we 
Frenchmen.  You  Fhiglisli  misjudge  us 
when  you  think  that  because  we  show 
emotions  which  you  conceal  we  are  there- 
fore of  a weak  and  womanly  nature.  You 
cannot  read  your  histories  and  believe  that. 
Monsieur  Otto  recoveretl  his  senses  pres- 
ently, and  we  took  counsel  what  we  should 
do. 

“ ‘ It  is  useless  to  go  on,  .\lphonse,’  said 
he;  ‘this  Englishman  will  laugh  at  me 
when  1 ask  him  to  sign.’ 

“ ‘ Courage  ! ’ I cried  ; and  then,  a sudden 
thought  coming  into  my  head,  ‘ How  do 
we  know  that  the  l^nglish  will  have  news 
of  this  ? Perhaps  they  may  sign  the  treaty 
before  they  know  of  it.’ 

“ .Monsieur  Otto  sprang  from  the  sofa 
and  flung  himself  into  my  .arms. 

" ‘ .\l|)honse,’  he  cried,  ‘ you  have  saved 
me.  Why  should  they  know  about  it  ? Our 


news  has  come  from  Toidon  tt)  Paris  and 
thence  straight  to  us.  Theirs  will  come  by 
sea  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  .\t 
this  moment  it  is  unlikely  that  any  one  in 
Paris  knows  of  it,  save  only  Talleyrand  ;ind 
the  First  Consul.  If  we  keep  our  secret  we 
may  still  get  our  treaty  signed.’ 

“ .Ah,  monsieur,  you  can  imagine  the  hor- 
rible uncertainty  in  which  wespent  the  day. 
Never,  never,  shall  1 forget  those  slow  hours 
during  which  we  sat  together,  starting  at 
every  distant  shout,  lest  it  should  be  the 
first  sign  of  the  rejoicing  which  this  news 
would  cause  in  I.ondon.  Monsieur  Otto 
passed  from  youth  to  age  in  a day.  .As  for 
me,  1 find  it  easier  to  go  out  and  meet  dan- 
ger than  to  wait  for  it.  I set  forth,  there- 
fore, towards  evening.  1 wandered  here 
and  wandered  there.  I was  in  the  fencing- 
rooms  of  Monsieur  .Angelo,  and  in  the 
salon-Jt-hoxe  of  .Monsieur  Jackson,  and  in 
the  club  of  Brooks,  and  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  nowhere  diti  I 
hear  any  news.  Still  it  was  possible  that 
.Milord  Hawkesbury  had  received  it  him- 
self just  as  we  had.  He  lived  in  Harley 
Street,  and  there  it  was  that  the  treaty  was 
to  be  finally  signed  that  night  at  eight.  I 
entreated  Monsieur  Otto  to  drink  two 
glasses  of  Burgundy  before  he  went  out, 
fori  feared  lest  his  haggard  face  and  trem- 
bling hands  should  rouse  suspicion  in  the 
English  .Minister. 

“ Well,  we  went  round  together  in  one 
of  the  embassy’s  carriages  about  half-past 
seven.  Monsieur  went  in  alone,  but  pres- 
ently, on  excuse  of  getting  his  portfolio,  he 
came  out  again,  with  his  cheeks  Hushed  with 
joy,  to  tell  me  that  all  was  well. 

“ ‘ He  knows  nothing,’  he  whispered. 
‘ .Ah,  if  the  next  half-hour  were  over  ! ’ 

“ ‘ Give  me  a sign  when  it  is  settled,’ 
said  I. 

“ ‘ For  what  reason  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Because,  until  then,  no  messenger  shall 
interrupt  you  unless  he  pass  over  my  body.’ 

“He  clasped  my  hand  in  both  of  his.  ‘I 
shall  move  one  t)f  the  candicson  to  the  table 
in  the  window,’  said  he,  and  hurried  into 
the  house,  while  I was  left  waiting  beside 
the  carriage. 

“ Well,  if  we  could  but  secure  ourselves 
from  interrujition  fora  single  half-hour  the 
day  would  be  our  own.  I had  hardly  be- 
gun to  form  our  plans  when  1 saw  the  lights 
of  a carriage  coming  swiftly  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Oxford  Street.  ,Ah,  if  it  should  be 
the  messenger  ! What  could  I do?  I was 
pre|)ared  to  kill  him — yes, even  to  kill  him 
rather  than  at  this  last  moment  allow  our 
work  to  be  undone.  Thousandsdie  to  make 
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a Rlorious  war,  why  should  not  one  die  to 
make  a glorious  peace  ? What  though  they 
hurried  me  to  the  scaffold  ? I should  have 
sacrificed  myself  for  iny  country.  1 had  a 
little  curved  'I'urkish  knife  strapped  to  niy 
waist.  My  hand  was  on  the  hilt  of  it  when 
the  carriage  which  had  alarmed  me  so 
rattled  safely  past  me. 

“ But  another  might  come.  I must  he 
prepared.  .Above  all,  I must  not  compro- 
mise the  embassy.  1 ordered  our  carriage 
to  move  on,  and  1 engaged  what  you  call 
a hackney  coach,  'rhen  I spoke  to  the 
driver  and  gave  him  a guinea.  He  under- 
stood that  it  was  a special  service. 

“ ‘ You  shall  have  another  guinea,  if  you 
do  what  you  are  told,’  said  I. 

“ ‘ .Ml  right,  master,’  said  he,  turning  his 
slow  eyes  upon  me  without  a trace  of  ex- 
citement or  curiosity. 

‘“If  1 enter  your  coach  with  another  gen- 
tleman, you  will  drive  up  and  down  Harley 
Street,  and  take  no  orders  from  any  one 
but  me.  When  I get  out,  you  will  carry 
the  other  gentleman  to  Watier’s  Club  in 
Bruton  Street.’ 

.All  right,  master,’  said  he  again. 

“So  I stood  outside  Milord  Hawkesbury’s 
house,  and  you  can  think  how  often  my 
eyes  went  up  to  that  window,  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  the  candle  twinkle  in  it.  Five 
minutes  passed,  and  another  five.  Ah, 
how  slowly  they  crept  along  ! It  was  the 
first  day  of  October,  raw  and  cold,  with  a 
white  fog  crawling  over  the  wet,  shining 
cobblestones,  and  blurring  the  dim  oil- 
lamps.  I could  not  see  fifty  paces  in  either 
direction,  but  my  ears  were  straining,  strain- 
ing, to  catch  the  rattle  of  hoofs  or  the  rum- 
ble of  wheels.  It  is  not  a cheering  place, 
monsieur,  that  street  of  Harley,  even  upon 
a sunny  day.  Thu  hou.ses  are  solid  and 
very  respectable  over  yonder,  but  there  is 
nothing  of  the  feminine  about  them.  It  is 
a city  to  be  inhabited  by  males.  But  on 
that  raw  night,  amid  the  damp  and  the  fog, 
with  the  anxiety  gnawing  at  my  heart,  it 
seemed  the  saddest,  weariest  spot  in  the 
whole  wide  world.  I paced  up  and  tiown, 
slapping  my  hands  to  keep  them  warm, 
and  still  straining  my  ears.  .And  then  sud- 
denly, out  of  the  dull  hum  of  the  traffic 
down  in  Oxford  Street,  I heard  a sound 
detach  itself,  and  grow  louder  and  louder 
and  clearer  and  clearer  with  every  instant, 
until  two  yellow  lights  came  flashing 
through  the  fog,  and  a light  cabriolet 
whirled  up  to  the  door  of  the  Foreign 
Minister.  It  had  not  stopped  before  a 
young  fellow  sprang  out  of  it  and  hurried 
to  the  steps,  while  the  driver  turned  his 


horse  and  rattled  off  into  the  fog  once 
more. 

“ .Ah,  it  is  in  the  moment  of  action  that  1 
am  best,  monsieur.  You,  who  only  see  me 
when  I am  drinking  my  wine  in  the  Caf^ 
de  Provence,  cannot  conceive  the  heights 
to  which  1 rise.  .At  that  moment,  when  I 
knew  that  the  fruits  of  a ten  years’  war  were 
at  stake,  1 was  magnificent.  It  was  the 
last  French  campaign,  and  I,  the  general 
and  army  in  one. 

“‘Sir,’  said  1,  touching  him  upon  the 
arm,  ‘ are  you  the  messenger  for  Lord 
Hawkesbury  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’  said  he. 

‘“1  have  been  waiting  for  yon  half  an 
hour,’  said  1.  ‘ You  are  to  follow  me  at 

once.  He  is  with  the  French  .Ambassador.’ 

“ 1 spoke  with  such  assurance  that  he 
never  hesitated  for  an  instant.  When  he 
entered  the  hackney  coach  and  I followed 
him  in,  my  heart  gave  such  a thrill  of  joy 
that  I could  hardly  keep  from  shouting 
aloud.  He  was  a poor  little  creature,  this 
Foreign  Office  messenger,  not  much  bigger 
than  Monsieur  Otto,  and  I— Monsieur  can 
see  my  hands  now,  and  imagine  what  they 
were  like  when  I was  seven-and-twenty 
years  of  age. 

“Well,  now  that  I had  him  in  my  coach 
the  question  was  what  I should  do  with 
him.  I did  not  wish  to  hurt  him  if  I could 
help  it. 

“‘This  is  a pressing  business,’ said  he. 
‘ I have  a despatch  which  I must  deliver 
instantly.’ 

“ Our  coach  had  rattled  dowm  Harley 
Street,  but  now,  in  accordance  with  my 
instructions,  it  turned  and  began  to  go  up 
again. 

“‘  Hullo!  ’ he  cried,  ‘ what's  this?’ 

“ ‘ What  then  ? ’ 1 asked. 

“‘  We  are  driving  back.  Where  is  Lord 
Hawkesbury  ?’ 

“‘We  shall  see  him  presently.’ 

“‘Let  me  out  ! ’ he  shouted.  ‘There's 
some  trickery  in  this.  Coachman,  stop  the 
coach  I Let  me  out,  I say  ! ’ 

“I  pushed  him  back  into  his  seat  as  he 
tried  to  turn  the  handle  of  the  door.  He 
roared  for  help.  I clappeil  my  palm  across 
his  mouth.  He  made  his  teeth  meet  through 
the  side  of  it.  I seized  his  own  cravat  and 
bound  it  over  his  lips.  He  still  mum- 
bled and  gurgled,  but  the  noise  was  cov- 
ered by  the  rattle  of  our  wheels.  We  were 
passing  the  Minister's  house,  and  there  was 
no  candle  in  the  window. 

“ The  messenger  sat  quiet  for  a little,  and 
I could  see  the  glint  of  his  eyes  as  he 
stared  at  me  through  the  gloom.  He  was 
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partly  stunned,  I think,  by  the  force  with 
which  I had  dashed  him  into  his  scat.  And 
also  he  was  ponderiii",  perhaps,  what  he 
should  il(»  next.  Presently  he  got  his 
mouth  partly  free  from  the  cravat. 

“ ‘ You  can  have  my  watch  and  my  purse 
if  you  will  let  me  go,’  said  he. 

.Sir,’  said  I,  ‘ 1 am  as  honorable  a man 
as  you  are  yourself.’ 

“ ‘ Who  are  you,  then  ?’ 

.My  name  is  of  no  importance.’ 

'“What  do  you  want  with  me?’ 

“ ' It  is  a bei.’ 

" ‘ bet  ! What  d’yoti  mean  ? Do  you 
understand  that  I am  on  the  government 
service,  and  that  you  will  sec  the  inside  of 
a jail  for  this  ? ’ 

“ ‘ That  is  the  l)ct.  That  is  the  sjtort,’ 
said  I. 

“ ‘ You  may  find  it  poor  sport  before  you 
finish,’  he  cried.  ‘ What  is  this  insane  bet 
of  yours,  then  ? ’ 

I have  bet,'  I answered,  ‘that  I will 


recite  a chapter  of  the  Koran  to  the  first 
gentleman  whom  I should  meet  in  the 
street.’ 

“ I do  not  know  w hat  made  me  think  of  it, 
save  that  my  translation  was  always  run- 
ning in  my  head.  He  clutched  at  the  door- 
handle, and  again  1 had  to  hurl  him  back 
into  his  seat. 

How  long  will  it  take  ?’  he  gasped. 

Itdeiiendson  the  chapter,’  I answered. 
“ ‘ .\  short  one,  then,  and  let  me  go  ! ’ 

“ ‘ lint  is  it  fair  ?’  I argued.  ’ When  1 say 
a chapter,  I do  not  mean  the  shortest  chap- 
ter, but  rather  one  which  should  be  of  aver- 
age length.’ 

Help  ! help  ! help  ! ’ he  s<]ucalcd,  and  I 
had  again  to  adjust  his  cravat. 

\ little  patience,’  said  I,  ‘and  it  will 
soon  be  over.  1 shoulil  like  to  recite  the 
chapter  which  would  be  of  most  interest  to 
yourself.’ 

“ He  slipped  his  mouth  free  again. 

“ ‘ Quick,  then,  (piick  ! ’ he  groaned. 

“ ‘ The  Chapter  of  the  Camel  ? ’ I sug- 
gested. 

“ ‘ Yes,  yes.’ 

“‘Or  that  of  the  Fleet  Stallion?’ 

“ ‘ Yes,  yes.  Only  proceed  ! ’ 

“ We  had  passed  the  window,  and  there 
was  no  candle.  1 settled  down  to  recite 
the  Chapter  of  the  Stallion  to  him. 

“ Pcrhajis  you  do  not  know 
your  Koran  very  well,  monsieur. 
Well,  I knew  it  by  heart  then,  as 
I know  it  by  heart  now.  The 
style  is  a little  exasperating  for 
any  one  who  is  in  a hurry.  Hut 
then,  what  would  you  have? 
'I'he  people  in  the  F^ast  are  never 
in  a hurry,  and  it  was  written  for 
them.  I repeated  it  all  with  the 
dignity  and  solemnity  which  a 
sacred  book  demand.s,  and  the 
young  Faiglishniaii  he  wriggled 
and  groaned. 

“‘When  the  horses,  standing 
on  three  feet  and  placing  the  tip 
of  their  fourth  foot  upon  the 
ground,  were  mustered  in  front 
of  him  in  the  evening,  he  said, 
“ 1 have  loved  the  love  of  earthly- 
good  above  the  remembrance  of 
things  on  high,  and  have  spent 
the  time  in  viewing  these  horses. 
Bring  the  horses  back  to  me." 
And  when  they  were  brought 
back  he  began  to  cut  off  their 

legs  and  their ’ 

“ It  was  at  that  moment  that 
the  young  Finglishman  sprang 
at  me.  My  Cod,  how  little  can 
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I remember  of  the  next  few  minutes  ! 
He  was  a boxer,  this  shred  of  a man. 
He  had  been  trained  to  strike.  I tried  to 
catch  him  by  the  hands.  Pac,  pac,  he  came 
upon  my  nose  and  upon  my  eye.  I put 
down  my  head  and  thrust  at  him  with  it. 
Pac,  he  came  from  below.  But  ah,  I was 
too  much  for  him.  1 hurled  myself  upon 
him,  and  he  had  no  place  where  he  could 
escape  from  my  weight.  He  fell  flat  upon 
the  cushions,  and  1 seated  myself  upon  him 
with  such  conviction  that  the  wind  flew 
from  him  as  from  a burst  bellows. 

“ Then  I searched  to  see  what  there  was 
with  which  I could  tie  him.  I drew  the 
strings  from  my  shoes,  and  with  one  I se- 
cured his  wrists  and  with  another  his  an- 
kles. 'I'hen  1 tied  the  cravat  round  his 
mouth  again,  so  that  he  could  only  lie  and 
glare  at  me.  When  I had  done  all  this,  and 
had  stopped  the  bleeding  of  my  own  nose, 
I looked  out  of  the  coach,  and  ah,  mon- 
sieur, the  very  first  thing  which  caught  my 
eyes  was  that  candle,  that  dear  little  candle, 
glimmering  in  the  window  of  the  Minis- 
ter ! .Alone,  with  these  two  hands,  I had 
retricvetl  the  capitulation  of  an  army  and 
the  loss  of  a province. 

“ Well,  I had  no  time  to  lose,  for  at  any 
moment  .Monsieur  Otto  might  be  down.  I 
shouted  to  my  driver,  gave  him  his  second 
guinea,  and  allowed  him  to  proceed  to 
Watier’s.  P'or  myself,  I sprang  into  our 
embassy  carriage,  and  a moment  later  the 


door  of  the  Minister  opened.  He  had  him- 
self escorted  Monsieur  Otto  down  stairs,and 
now  so  deep  was  he  in  talk  that  he  walked 
out  bareheaded  as  far  as  the  carriage.  .As 
he  stood  there  by  the  open  door  there 
came  the  rattle  of  wheels,  and  a man  rushed 
down  the  pavement. 

“‘.A  despatch  of  great  importance  for 
Milord  Hawkesbury,’  he  cried. 

“ I could  see  that  it  was  not  my  messen- 
ger, but  a second  one.  Milord  Hawkesbury 
caught  the  paper  from  his  hand,  and  read 
it  by  the  light  of  the  carriage  lamp.  His 
face,  monsieur,  was  as  white  as  this  plate 
before  he  had  finished. 

“ ‘ Monsieur  Otto,'  he  cried,  ‘ we  have 
signed  this  treaty  upon  a false  understand- 
ing. Kgypt  is  in  our  hands.’ 

“‘What!’  cried  Monsieur  Otto.  ‘Im- 
possible ! ’ 

“‘It  is  certain.  It  fell  to  -Abercromby, 
last  month.’ 

“ ‘ In  that  case,’  said  Monsieur  Otto,  ‘ it 
is  very  fortunate  that  the  treaty  is  signed.' 

“ ‘Very  fortunate  for  you,  sir,’  cried  Mi- 
lord Hawkesbury,  and  he  turned  back  to 
the  house. 

“ Next  day,  monsieur,  what  they  call  the 
Bow  Street  runners  were  after  me,  but  they 
could  not  run  across  salt  water;  and  .Al- 
phonse I.acour  was  receiving  the  congratu- 
lations of  Monsieur  Talleyrand  and  the 
First  Consul  before  ever  his  pursuers  had 
got  as  far  as  Dover.” 


THE  CHRIST  CHILD  IN  ART. 


Itv  Archdeacon  Karrar. 

BrtnR  p.'ussagvs  from  a new  book,  entitled  **The  Life  of  Christ  .as  represented  in  Art,"  by  Archdeacon  Farrar. 

[Isa  book  on  “ The  Life  of  Christ  as  representcil  in  .Art,”  which  Archdeacon  Farrar 
has  just  published  through  the  firm  of  Macmillan  & Co.,  he  says:  “The  representa- 
tion of  Christ,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  the  main  object  of  Christian  art  in  every  stage, 
because  C’hristian  thought  has  turned  in  all  epochs,  and  without  interruption,  to 

' Him  6rsl,  Him  last,  Him  midst,  and  without  end.'  ” 

“ Kven  when  tlevoutiicss  had  vanished,”  Dr.  Farrar  adds,  “and  religious  sincerity  was 
well-nigh  dead— even  when  art  not  only  refused  to  he  the  bondslave  of  ecclesiastics, 
but  thought  it  beneath  her  to  be  the  handmaid  of  religion — she  still  used  sacred  themes 
to  display  her  own  skill  and  erudition.  The  charm  of  the  gospel  story  was  felt  to  be 
infinite  and  inexhaustible,  and  painters  borrowed  their  ‘motives’  from  scenes  in  the  life 
of  Christ,  while  they  tried  to  supply  the  lack  of  inspiration  by  science  and  technique. 

But  the  feelings  with  which  the  subject  was  approached,  and  the  methods  adopted  to 
set  it  forth,  have  gone  through  vast  and  singular  variations.” 

It  is  to  exhibit  the  course  and  character  of  these  variations,  by  picture  and  descri|v 
tion,  that  the  book  in  iiucstion  is  prepared.  Dr.  Farrar  relates  the  history  of  them 
entertainingly  and  with  considerable  fulness,  and  in  doing  so  he  manifests  anew|  that 
reverent  liberality  which,  more  than  any  other  of  his  eminent  qualities,  perhaps,  is  the 
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source  of  the  ready,  even  affectionate, 
reception  that  seems  to  await  every  word 
of  his  in  both  America  and  Knglaiul. 
And  to  illustratethetext  there  arc  repro- 
ductions of  the  most  significant  and  im- 
pressive of  the  works  of  Christian  art, 
from  the  earliest  days,  when,  under  a re- 
serve and  reverence  that  pervaded  the 
whole  Christian  world,  and  wherein 
there  is  something  extremely  beautiful, 
“ Christ  was  only  shadowed  forth  sym- 
bolically " in  art,  down  to  our  own  times, 
when  directness  and  realism  in  the  por- 
trayal of  Him  have  come  to  an  extreme 
that  can,  as  Dr.  I-'arrar  says,  “only  be 
regarded  as  degrading  anti  i>rofanc." 
The  result  is  a book  very  attractive 
and  instructive  to  look  through  as  well 
as  to  read. 

Dr.  Farrar  modestly  disclaims  the 
right  to  speak  simply  as  a critic,and  says 
that  he  has  written  his  book  not  from 
MAiHiNNA  iMiLokuAA  (HO rTiLKLLi).  lovc  of  urt,  (Iccp  as  liis  lovc  of  art  is, 

but  stdely  because  he  “wished  to  illus- 
trate the  thoughts  about  religion,  and  especially  about  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  of  which 
art  has  eternized  the  ever-varying  pha.ses.”  Hut  it  is  clear  that  his  love  of  art  is  intelli- 
gent as  well  as  deep  ; for  he  has  embodied  in  the  book  brief  expositions  of  the  principal 
pictures  reproduced,  full  of  sympathy  and  insight.  The  following  article,  after  some 
lit  introductory  paragraphs,  is  a series  of  these  expositions.  For  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  using  the  passages  of  which  the  article  is  composed,  and  the  pictures  accompanying 
them,  we  are  indebted  to  the  publishers  of  the  book,  Messrs.  Macmillan  Co. — Kditor.| 
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The  Virgin  Mary  occupies  a vast  space 
in  Christian  art,  and  is  inseparably 
mixed  up  with  her  Divine  Son  as  an  object 
of  adoration  in  thousands  of  paintings  exe- 
cuted between  the  culmination  of  Byzan- 
tinism and  the  Reformation.  This  fact 
alone  shows  how  completely  and  uncon- 
s<-iously  the  art  of’an  epoch  is  the  reflec- 
tion of  its  beliefs. 

Very'  little  is  told  us  in  the  Gospels,  and 


Madonna  and  Child,  we  shall  have  gained 
no  insignificant  glimpse  into  the  funetions 
and  the  history  of  art.  .And  that  for  two 
reasons  : 

I.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a sort  of  test 
subject.  It  evidenced  alike  the  religious 
feelings  of  individual  painters,  and  the 
highest  reach  to  which  they  could  attain. 
For  the  Virgin  is  the  human  mother  of 
Him  who  was  the  Word  of  Cod  ; and  in 
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nothing  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament, 
about  the  Virgin  Mary  ; but  as  the  Chris- 
tian ages  arlvanced,  she  received  greater 
and  greater  prominence  in  the  thoughts 
Ilf  ('hristians.  The  apocryphal  Gospels 
have  many  legends  about  her.  'I'he  devo- 
tion with  which  she  was  regarded  assumed 
a special  development  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries. 

If  we  can  rightly  appreciate  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  chief  schools  and  the 
chief  painters  in  the  representation  of  the 


painting  the  Virgin  and  Child  the  painter 
tried  to  show  all  that  he  could  achieve  in 
the  expression  of  humanity  at  its  loveliest, 
and  of  the  divine  in  human  form.  Even 
if  the  inspiration  of  deep  religious  feeling 
is  absent  from  the  rendering  of  such  a 
subject,  the  painter  must,  at  the  very 
lowest,  express  the  sanctity  of  motherhood 
and  the  innocence  of  infancy  ; and  to  do 
this,  and  nothing  more,  may  well  tax  the 
powers  of  the  most  consummate  genius. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  in  every  new 
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Madonna  the  painter  not  only  ehallenffed 
comparison  with  himself,  and  with  all  his 
contemporaries,  hut  with  generations  of 
artists  during  many  centuries.  Thus,  as 
Ciruyer  says  in  his  admirable  work,  Lfs 
Vierges  J(  Raphael,  “legions  of  painters 
are  reuniteil  uniler  the  banner  of  Raphael. 
Mis  Virgins  are  the  sovereign  expression 
of  a religious  idea,  incessantly  pursued 
not  only  during  the  two  centuries  of  the 
Renaissance  (the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth), 
but  also  by  all  the  Christian  generations 
from  the  Catacombs  down  to  Ciotto.” 
We  find  “ Mailonnas"  from  the  second  (?) 
to  the  fifth  century.  They  become  rare 
from  that  time  till  the  thirteenth,  but  were 
produced  by  huiulreds  between  1294  and 
152.5.  The  manner  in  which  the  subject 
is  treated  marks  every  improvement  of 
process,  every  change  of  conception,  every 
powerful  influence  of  individuality,  every 
ripple  on  the  deep  ocean  of  religious  life. 

Of  the  .Madonna  Dolorosa  there  are 


two  lovely  specimens  in  our  National  Gal- 
lery. 

One  of  these  is  the  famous  of  San- 
dro llotticelli  [page  7O  of  this  magazine). 
Those  who  only  look  at  his  “Spring”  or 
“Venus  rising  from  the  Sea”  might  think 
that  the  painter's  soul  was  full  of  joy;  but 
a picture  like  this  shows  how  deep  and 
dark  were  the  shadows  flung  by  the  Re- 
naissance ; how  terrible  were  the  troubles 
stirred  up  by  the  feverish  unrest  of  the 
doubts  and  passions  which  it  let  loose. 

In  this  lovely  picture,  of  which  the  fas- 
cination grows  continually  on  those  who 
gaze  at  it,  the  Virgin  is  giving  her  breast 
to  the  unweaned  Child.  .\  long-haired, 
youthful  angel,  his  face  full  of  sorrow, 
bows  his  head  and  folds  his  arms  in  adora- 
tion. On  the  other  side,  a second  angel 
turns  upwards  his  melancholy  gaze  towards 
the  Mother.  Her  eyes  and  her  thoughts 
are  far  away.  .She  is  not  looking  at  the 
Child  upon  her  breast  ; apparently  sbe  is 
not  even  thinking  of  Him  ; or,  if  she  is. 
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ADORATION  OF  THK  SHErMBRDS  (CORRRGCIO).  TMtS  fKTt’KS  IS  USUALLY  KNOWN  AS  **  LA  NOTTB  ” (IHK  MiiHl). 


she  thinks  only  of  His  sufferings.  Even  the 
angels,  lovely  as  they  are,  show  an  almost 
human  despair  in  their  angelic  hearts. 
They  are  wholly  unlike  the  incarnate  Inno- 
centiesof  Era  Angelico,  with  their  robes  of 
tender  hues,  and  their  many-colored,  sunlit 
wings.  Still  less  do  they  resemble  the  radi- 


ant child-denizens  of  heaven,  as  Hell 
Raphael,  Erancia,  (?arpaccio,  or  Hotx 
painted  them.  .As  we  look  at  them,  we 
most  fancy  that  they  will  burst  into  “si 
tears  as  angels  weep,”  and  that  such  te 
must  often  have  coursed  each  other  do 
their  pale  and  melancholy  cheeks. 
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Still  more  pathetic  in  its  hopelessness  is 
the  expression  of  the  Virgin.  It  has  none 
of  the  fervent  passion  of  maternity,  none 
of  the  rapt  joyance  of  the  Magnificat  ; hut 
there  is  an  infinite  yearning  in  the  far- 
off  gaze.  .\s  in  liotticelli's  Madonna  in 
the  L'lVizi,  this  Virgin  is  bowed  down  with 
deepest  woe.  The  large,  open  eyes  seem 
drowned  in  tears,  as  thongli  she  were  de- 
voting herself  and  her  Son  for  the  human 
race.  Vet,  amitl  her  agony,  she  more  than 
keeps  her  beauty.  “ Is  not  the  riddle  of 
the  human  race  contained  in  such  pic- 
tures?" asks  (iruyer.  “ .\re  not  these 
Virgins  sad  with  the  uncoiupicrable  sad- 
ness which  man  everywhere  carries  with 
liim,  while  their  brow  is  radiant  at  the 
same  time  with  the  hope  which  constantly 
reinspires  us?  This  need  of  infinitutle, 
which  momently  torments  and  elevates 


us,  is  a sure  guarantee  of  our  immortal- 
ity-” 

.Another  of  .Angelo's  Madonnas,  which 
is  neither  religious  nor  domestic,  is  in  the 
Uffizi  at  Florence  [page  77 J.  The  pow- 
erful figure  of  the  Virgin  is  kneeling,  ami 
she  seems  to  be  haiuling  Jesus  over  her 
right  shoulder  into  the  arms  of  the  aged 
•St.  Joseph.  The  little  St.  John  is  walking 
in  a road  below  the  scene,  and  looks  joy- 
ously back  at  the  Holy  Child.  Seated  on 
the  wall  behind,  on  either  side,  are  five 
naked  youths — beautiful  and  powerful  fig- 
ures, but  wholly  unconnected  with  the  pic- 
ture, and  worse  than  meaningless.  They 
are  a fatal  indication  that  the  painter 
wished  chielly,  as  Vasari  says,  “mostrare 
maggiormente  I'arte  sua  essere  grandis- 
sima,"  to  show  how  completely  he  had 
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mastered  the  laws  of  perspective  (to  which 
so  much  attention  had  been  ilirected  by 
I’aolo  Uccello),  and  also  his  power  to  rep- 
resent the  nude. 

The  most  famous  picture  of  Correj^gio 
is  La  NoUe  [page  79],  in  the  Dresden  (ial- 
lery.  It  has  all  his  sweetness  and  incon- 
testable charm,  his  mastery  of  coloring,  his 
sunny  softness,  his  technical  skill  in  chiaro- 
scuro. The  light  from  the  Divine  Child, 
as  He  lies  on  the  straw  of  the  manger,  ir- 
radiates the  happy,  smiling  features  of  the 
Virgin,  and  dazzles  the  astonished  gaze  of 
the  humble  shepherdess,  who  is  bringing  a 
pair  of  turtle-doves.  .\  poor  old  shepherd 
is  about  to  shroud  his  face  with  his  mantle, 
and  the  splendid  youth  by  his  side  turns 
away  in  rapturous  astonishment.  Behind 
the  Virgin,  Joseph  is  tethering  the  ass,  and 
ill  the  sky  a group  of  angels  of  e.vtjuisite 
Invelinesis,  but  showing  the  same  charac- 
teristic foreshortening  which  made  a canon 
of  Banna  say  to  Correggio,  after  looking  at 
his  decoration  of  the  cathedral  dome,  " Ci 
avete  fatto  gauzzettu  di  rane  " (“  You  have 
made  us  a fricassee  of  frogs"). 

The  “.\doration  of  the  Kings"  [page  76], 
by  Ctcntile  da  Fabriano,  in  tlie  .\cademy  at 
Florence,  is  a truly  splendid  work,  not  only 
rich  and  bright,  but  full  of  feeling.  The 
details  are  magnificent,  and  the  finish  is 
e.xtraordinary.  The  hand  of  the  Child,  rest- 
ing on  the  bald  head  of  the  old  white- 


bearded  king,  who  kneels  in  utter  lowliness 
to  kiss  His  feet,  is  a marvel  of  grace,  dig- 
nity, and  pathos. 

But  there  is,  perhaps,  no  nobler  “ .\dora- 
tion  of  the  Magi  ” than  the  fresco  by  Ber- 
nardino l.uini  at  Saronno  [jiage  8o|.  The 
beautiful  and  modest  Virgin  is  leaning 
against  the  manger  wall,  with  the  o.\  and 
ass  behind  her.  The  Holy  Child  with  His 
left  hand  holds  the  edge  of  her  veil  ; His 
little  right  hand  blesses  a grand  ohl  king 
in  robes  of  ermine  and  golden  chain,  whose 
sword  and  turban  are  carried  liy  a beauti- 
ful youth.  Behind  him  is  the  youthful 
Melchior,  who  is  represented  as  a fine 
negro ; Balthazar  kneels  to  present  his 
offering  on  the  other  side.  One  of  the 
attendants  shades  his  eyes  from  the  star 
which  gleams  above  the  stable  roof.  Down 
the  hillside  come  others  of  the  retinue  lead- 
ing horses,  camels,  aiul  a giraffe.  .\  choir 
of  lovely  child-angels  sing  their  C'hristmas 
carols  in  the  sky. 

Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  “ Finding  of  Christ 
in  the  Temple"  [page  81]  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  profound  and  deei)ly 
studied  religious  pictures  of  this  or  of  any 
age,  and  lie  has  treated  the  subject  in  a 
manner  which  can  never  be  surpassed. 
The  scene  is  a sort  of  open  /aggia,  ap- 
proached by  steps  from  the  Temple  court, 
and  having  at  one  end  a gilded  lattice- 
work.  just  outside  sits  a lame  beggar, 


risDiS'c  or  christ  in  the  tkmm  r (hoi  man  hunt). 
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and  in  the  courtyard  below  we  see  the 
builders  at  work  on  Herod’s  yet  unfinished 
temple,  and  catch  a jjlimpse  of  a rejected 
corner-stone.  .\t  the  back  of  this  lecture- 
room  a boy  is  scarinji  away  the  intrusive 
doves  with  a streamer  of  silk.  In  the  dis- 
tance is  a seller  of  animals,  and  a family 
has  taken  a lamb  from  its  ewe  to  offer  at 
the  consecration  of  a first  born  child.  The 
rabbis,  seven  in  number,  are  seateil  on  a 
semi-circular  divan,  and  are  richly  dressed 
in  Eastern  costume.  The  nearest  rabbi, 
blind  and  very  aged,  is  clasping  to  his 
breast  a roll  of  the  Thora,  and  is  a type  of 
the  Jewish  law,  already  beginning  to  fall 
dead  and  effete  in  useless  formalism.  One 
of  the  Levite  chorister  boys  behind  him  is 
reverently  lifting  a fold  of  the  Thora  cov- 
ering to  kiss  it.  Three  other  boys,  with 
their  musical  instruments,  arc  curiously 
watching  the  meeting  of  the  boy  Christ 
with  His  parents. 

The  old  blind  rabbi  has  evidently  been 
agitated  by  some  answer  of  Jesus,  and  the 
one  ne.xt  to  him  holds  a jihylactery  in  his 
hand,  and  comforts  him.  The  ne.vt,  a man 
in  the  prime  of  life,  has  been  deeply  and 
favorably  struck,  and  has  unrolled  the 
law-scroll  on  his  knee,  while  he  gazes  on 
Christ  with  earnest  thought.  The  rest  are 
less  affected  by  what  they  have  heard. 
One  of  them  is  about  to  drink  a bowl  of 
wine  which  an  attendant  is  pouring  out  for 
him. 

The  boy  Jesus  has  just  caught  sight  of 
Joseph  and  His  mother,  and  has  risen 
from  His  seat  at  the  feet  of  the  doctors 
to  salute  them.  The  Virgin  draws  him 
towards  her  with  a look  of  intense  and 


yearning  love;  but  His  thoughts  are  far 
away.  One  hand  lies  passive  in  her  len- 
der grasp,  the  other  is  tightening  the 
buckle  of  His  girtlle,  while  he  seems  to  be 
saying,  " How  is  it  that  ye  sought  Me  ? 
U'ist  ye  not  that  I must  be  in  My  Father’s 
House?"  He  is  dressed  in  the  costume 
which  would  then  have  been  worn  by  a 
peasant  boy  of  (iaiilee,  except  that  it  has 
a fringe.  There  is  a natural  aureole  formed 
by  the  light  passing  through  the  edge  of 
the  reddish  golden  hair,  which  was  a tradi- 
tional element  in  the  beauty  of  His  ances- 
tor David.  Joseph,  with  his  tools,  stands 
behind  the  Virgin.  His  right  hand  seems 
to  hover  with  infinite  awe  and  tenderness 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  Divine  Hoy. 

The  great  aim  of  the  painter  in  this 
picture  has  been  to  avoid  all  mere  prctli- 
ness,  all  touch  of  effeminacy,  in  the  figure 
of  the  boy  Christ.  He  wished  to  represent 
Him  as  ready,  gentle,  manly  ; full  of  the 
most  heavenly  thoughts,  yet  meek  and 
lowly,  and  desiring  to  be  reverent  to  His 
earthly  parents.  He  has  been  eminently 
successful.  No  media-val  painter — not 
even  L.  da  Vinci,  or  Luini,  or  Raphael — 
ever  painted  so  pure  an  ideal  of  the  boy 
Christ,  or  produced  any  rendering  of  this 
favorite  subject  so  thorough  or  so  perfect. 
.\s  we  look  at  it,  we  can  say  ; 

**  This,  this  is  Thou  ! No  idle  painter’s  dieam 
Of  anrcoleii,  imaginary  Christ, 

].aden  with  attribute^  that  make  not  God. 

Hut  Jevus.  Son  of  Mary,  lowly,  wi>e. 

Obedient,  subject  unto  parents,  mild. 

Meek— '.a-i  the  meek  that  shall  inherit  earth  ; 
Tore— as  the  pure  in  heart  that  shall  see  God.** 

— Miss  Mulock. 
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'*  X X rEI.L,  I guess  I might  's  well  string 
» » them  beans  for  dinner  before  I 
clean  up,”  said  Mrs.  Bridges. 

She  took  a large  milkpan  full  of  beans 
from  the  table,  and  sat  down  by  the  window. 

“Isaphene,”  she  said,  presently,  “ what 
do  you  say  to  an  organ  an'  a horse  an’  buggy 
— a horse  with  some  style  about  him,  that 
you  could  ride  or  drive,  an’  that  ’u’d  al- 
ways be  up  when  you  wanted  to  go  to 
town  ?” 

“ What  do  I say  ? ” Isaphene  was  mak- 
ing a cake,  and  beating  the  mi\ture  with  a 
long-handled  tin  spoon.  She  had  reddish- 
brown  hair,  that  swept  away  from  her  brow 
and  temples  in  waves  so  deep  you  could 
have  lost  your  finger  in  any  one  of  them  ; 
and  good,  honest,  gray  eyes,  and  a mouth 
that  was  worth  kissing.  She  wore  a blue 
cotton  gown  that  looked  as  if  it  had  just 
left  the  ironing  table.  Her  sleeves  were 
rolled  to  her  elbows.  She  turned  and 
looked  at  her  mother  as  if  she  feared  one 
of  them  had  lost  her  senses  ; then  she  re- 
turned to  the  cake-beating  with  an  air  of 
good-natured  disdain. 

“ Oh,  you  can  smile  an'  turn  your  head 
on  one  side,  but  you’ll  whistle  another  tune 
before  long,  or  I’ll  miss  my  guess.  Isa- 
phene, I’ve  been  savin’  up  chicken  and  but- 
ter money  ever  since  we  come  to  Puget 
Sound  ; then  I’ve  always  got  the  money 


for  the  strawberry  crop,  an’  for  the  geese 
an’  turkeys,  an'  the  calves,  an’  so  on.”  .Mrs. 
Bridges  sto[>|)ed,  and,  lowering  her  voice  to 
a mysterious  whisper,  “ Somebotly's  corn- 
in’,” she  eNclaimed. 

" Who  is  it  ? ” Isaphene  stood  up  straight, 
with  that  little  quick  beating,  of  mingled 
pleasure  and  dismay,  that  the  cry  of " t 'om- 
pany  " brings  to  country  hearts. 

“ I can’t  see.  I don't  want  to  be  caught 
peepin'.  1 can  see  it's  a woman,  though  ; 
she’s  just  passin’  the  row  of  chrysyan- 
thums.  Can’t  you  stoop  down  an’  peep  ? 
She  won’t  see  you  'way  over  there  by  the 
table.” 

Isaphene  stooped,  and  peered  cautiously 
through  the  wild  cucumber  vines  that 
climbed  over  the  kitchen  window. 

“Oh,  it’s  Mis’  Hanna  ! ” 

“ My  goodness  ! An’  the  way  this  house 
looks  ! You’ll  have  to  bring  her  out  here 
in  the  kitchen,  too.  I s’pose  she's  come 
to  spen’  the  day — she’s  got  her  bag,  ain’t 
she  ? ” 

“ Yes.  What’ll  we  have  for  dinner  ? I 
ain’t  goin’  to  cut  this  cake  for  her.  I want 
this  for  Sunday.” 

“Why,  we’ve  got  corn’  beef  to  boil,  an’ 
a head  o’  cabbage,  an’  these  here  beans  ; 
an’  there’s  potatoes  ; an’  watermelon  per- 
serves.  An’  you  can  make  a custard  pic. 
I guess  that’s  a good  enough  dinner  for 
her.  There  ! She’s  knockin'  ! Open  the 
door,  can’t  you  ! Well,  'f  I ever  ! Look 
at  that  grease  spot  on  the  floor  ! ” 

“Well,  I didn't  spill  it.” 

“Who  did,  then,  missy  ?” 

“ Well,  1 never.” 

Isaphene  went  to  the  front  door,  return- 
ing presently,  followed  by  a tall,  thin  lady. 

“ Here’s  Mis’  Hanna,  maw,”  she  said, 
with  the  air  of  having  made  a |)leasant  dis- 
covery. Mrs.  Bridges  got  up,  very  much 
surprised  to  find  who  her  visitor  was. 


Vonc.^-Thts  i^tory.  In  the  McCu*ii«  prize  stnr>'  contest,  closed  some  months  a^.  was  awarded  the  prize  of  I500.  the 
highest  of  the  tire  pnxes  offered.  The  author  litrei  at  Sew  Hliatcom.  in  the  State  of  Washington. —Eorroa. 
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and  shook  hands  with  exaggerated  de- 
light. 

“Well,  I'll  declare!  It's  really  you,  is 
it?  At  last?  Well,  set  right  down  an'  take 
off  your  things.  Isaphene,  take  Mis'  Han- 
na's things.  My!  ain't  it  warm,  walkin' ? " 

“ It  is  so.”  'i'he  visitor  gave  her  Ixinnet 
to  Isaphene,  dropping  her  black  mitts  into 
it  after  rolling  them  carefully  together. 
“ Hut  it's  always  nice  an'  cool  in  your 
kitchen."  Her  eyes  wandered  about  with 
a look  of  unabashed  curiosity  that  took  in 
everything.  “ I brought  my  crochet  with 
me." 

“ I'm  glad  you  did.  You'll  have  to  ex- 
cuse the  looks  o'  things.  Any  news?  " 

“ None  perticular."  Mrs.  Hanna  began 
to  crochet,  holding  the  work  close  to  her 
face.  “ .Ain't  it  too  bad  about  poor  old 
Mis'  I.ane ? " 

“What  about  her?”  Mrs.  bridges  snapped 
a bean  into  three  pieces,  and  looked  at  her 
visitor  with  a kind  of  pleased  expectancy, 
as  if  almost  any  news,  however  dreadful, 
would  be  welcome  as  a relief  to  the  monot- 
ony of  existence.  “ Is  she  dead  ? " 

“ No,  she  ain't  dead  ; but  the  poor  old 
creature 'd  better  be.  She's  got  to  go  to 
the  poor-farm,  after  all.” 

There  was  silence  in  the  kitchen,  save 
for  the  click  of  the  crochet-needle  and  the 
snapping  of  the  beans.  .A  soft  wind  came 


in  the  window  and  drummed  with  the  light- 
est of  touches  on  Mrs.  Hridges's  temple.  It 
brought  all  the  sweets  of  the  old-fashioned 
flower-garden  with  it — the  mingled  breaths 
of  mignonette,  stock,  sweet  lavender,  sweet 
peas,  and  clove  pinks.  The  whole  kitchen 
was  fdled  with  the  fragrance.  .And  what 
a big.  cheerful  kitchen  it  was!  Mrs.  bridges 
contrasted  it  unconsciously  with  the  poor- 
farm  kitchen,  and  almost  shivered,  warm 
though  the  day  was. 

“ What's  her  children  about  ? " she  asked, 
sharply. 

“ Oh,  her  children  ! ” said  Mrs.  Hanna, 
with  a contemptuous  air.  “What  does  her 
children  amount  to.  I'd  like  to  know  ! " 

“ Her  son's  got  a good  comf'terble  house 
an'  farm.” 

“ Well,  what  if  he  has?  He  got  it  with 
his  wife,  didn't  he?  An'  M'lissy  wont  let 
his  poor  old  mother  set  foot  inside  the 
house.  I don't  say  as  she  is  a pleasant 
body  to  have  about — she's  cross  an'  sick 
most  all  the  time,  an'  childish.  Hut  that 
ain't  sayin'  her  children  oughtn't  to  put  up 
with  her  disagreeableness.'' 

“ She's  got  a married  daughter,  ain't  she  ?" 

“ Yes,  she's  got  a married  daughter." 
Mrs.  Hanna  closed  her  lips  lightly  togeth- 
er and  looked  as  if  she  might  say  some- 
thing, if  she  chose,  that  would  create  a 
sensation. 
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“ Well,  ain’t  she  got  a good  enough 
home  to  keep  her  mother  in  ?" 

“ Yes,  she  has.  But  she  got  hrr  home 
along  with  her  husband,  an'  he  won’t  have 
the  »)ld  soul  any  more  'n  M’lissy  would.” 

There  was  another  silence.  Isaphene 
had  put  the  cake  in  the  oven.  She  knelt 
on  the  floor  and  opened  the  door  very 
softly  now  and  then,  to  see  that  it  was  not 
browning  too  fast.  The  heat  from  the 
oven  had  crimsoned  her  face  and  arms. 

“Guess  you’ll  best  put  a piece  o’  paper 
on  top  o’  that  cake,”  said  her  mother.  “It 
smells  kind  o’  burny 
like.” 

“ It’s  all  right, 
maw.” 

•Mrs.  Bridges 
lookeil  out  the  win- 
dow. 

“ .\in’t  my  flowers 
doin’  well,  though. 

Mis'  Hanna  ? 

“ They  are  that. 

When  I come  up  the 
walk  I couldn’t  help 
thinkin’  of  poor  old 
Mis’  Lane.” 

“ What’s  that  got 
to  do  with  her?” 

There  was  resent- 
ment bristling  in 
Mrs.  Bridges’s  tone 
and  glance. 

Mrs.  Hanna 
stopped  crocheting, 
but  held  her  hands 
stationary  in  the  air, 
and  looked  over 
them  in  surprise  at 
her  questioner. 

“Why,  she  ust 
to  live  here,  you 
know.” 

“ She  did  ! In 
this  house  ? ” 

“ IV  h y , yes. 

Didn’t  you  know 
that  ? Oh,  they  ust  to  be  right  well  off  ’n 
her  husband’s  time.  I visited  here  con- 
sid'rable.  My  ! the  good  things  she  always 
had  to  eat ! It  makes  my  mouth  water  to 
think  of  them.” 

“ Hunh  ! I’m  sorry  I can’t  give  you  as 
good  as  she  did,”  said  Mrs.  Bridges,  stiffly. 

“Well,  as  if  you  didn’t!  You  set  a 
beautiful  table.  Mis’  Bridges,  an’,  what’s 
more,  that’s  your  reputation  all  over. 
Everybody  says  that  about  you.” 

.Mrs.  Bridges  smiled  deprecatingly,  with 
a faint  blush  of  pleasure. 


“They  do.  Mis’  Bridges.  I just  told  you 
about  .Mis'  Lane  because  you'd  never  think 
it  now  of  the  poor  old  creature.  ,\n'  such 
flowers ’s  she  ust  to  have  on  both  sides 
that  walk  ! Larkspurs  an'  sweet-williams 
an'  bachelor’s-buttons  an’  pumgranates  an’ 
mournin’  widows,  an’  all  kinds.  Guess 
you  didn’t  know  she  set  out  that  pink  cab- 
bage-rose at  the  north  end  o’  the  front 
porch,  did  you?  .In’  that  hop-vine  that 
you’ve  got  trained  over  your  parlor  win- 
dow— set  that  out,  too.  .In’  that  row  of 
young  alders  between  here  an’  the  barn — 
she  set  them  all  out 
with  her  own  hands; 
dug  the  holes  her- 
self. It’s  funny  she 
never  told  you  she 
lived  here.” 

“ Yes,  it  is,”  said 
Mrs.  Bridges,  slow- 
Iv  and  thought- 
fully. 

" It’s  a wonder 
she  never  broke 
down  an’ cried  when 
she  was  visitin’  here. 
She  can't  mention 
the  place  without 
cryin’.” 

.\  dull  red  came 
into  .Mrs.  Bridges's 
face. 

“ She  never  vis- 
ited here.” 

“Never  visited 
here!”  Mrs.  Han- 
na laid  her  crochet 
and  her  hands  in  her 
lap,  and  stared. 
“ Why,  she  visited 
everywhere.  That's 
the  way  she  man- 
aged to  keep  out  o’ 
the  poor-house  so 
long.  Everybody 
was  real  consid'rate 
about  invitin’  her. 
But  I expect  she  didn’t  like  to  come  here, 
because  she  thought  so  much  of  the  place.” 

Isaphene  looked  over  her  shoulder  at  her 
mother,  but  the  look  was  not  returned. 
The  beans  were  sputtering  nervously  into 
the  pan. 

“.Ain’t  you  got  about  enough,  maw  ? ” 
she  said.  “ That  pan  seems  to  be  gettin’ 
hefty.” 

“ Ves,  I guess.”  She  got  up,  brushing 
the  strings  off  her  apron,  and  set  the  pan 
on  the  table.  “ I’ll  watch  the  cake  now, 
Isaphene.  You  put  the  beans  on  in  the 
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pot  to  boil.  Put  a piece  o’  that  salt  pork 
in  with  ’em.  better  jjet  ’em  on  right  away. 
It's  pret’  near  eleven.  .Vin’t  this  oven  too 
hot  with  the  door  shet  ? ” 

Then  the  pleasant  preparations  for  din- 
ner went  on.  I'he  beans  soon  began  to 
boil,  ami  an  appetizing  otior  floated  through 
the  kitchen.  'I'hen  the  potatoes  were  pared 
— big,  white  fellows,  smooth  and  long — 
with  a sharp,  thin  knife,  round  and  round 
and  round,  each  without  a break  until  the 
whole  paring  had  curled  itself  about  Isa- 
phene’s  pretty  arm  to  the  elbow.  The 
cabbage  was  chopped  finely  for  the  cold- 
slaw,  ami  the  vinegar  and  butter  set  on 
the  stove  in  a saucepan  to  heat.  Then 
Mrs.  bridges  began  to  set  the  table,  cover- 
ing it  first  with  a red  cloth  having  a white 
border  and  fringe.  In  the  middle  of  the 
table  she  placed  an  uncommonly  large,  six- 
bottled  caster. 

“ I guess  you’ll  excuse  a red  tablecloth. 
Mis’  Hanna.  The  men-folks  get  their 
shirt-sleeves  so  dirty  out  ’n  the  fields  that 
you  can’t  keep  a white  one  clean  no 
time.” 

“ I use  red  ones  myself  most  the  time,” 
replied  -Mrs.  Hanna,  crocheting  industri- 
ously. “ It  saves  washin’.  1 guess  poor 
old  Mis’  l.ane  ’ll  have  to  see  the  old  place 
after  all  these  years  ; they’ll  take  her  right 
past  here  to  the  poor-farm.” 

.Mrs.  bridges  set  on  the  table  a white 
plate  holding  a big  stjuare  of  yellow  butter, 
and  stood  looking  through  the  open  door, 
down  the  path,  with  its  tall  hollyhocks  and 
scarlet  pop])ies  on  either  side,  between 
the  house  and  the  barn  some  wild  mustard 
had  grown,  thick  and  tall,  and  was  now- 
drifting.  like  a golden  cloud,  against  the 
pale  blue  sky.  butterflies  were  throbbing 
through  the  air,  and  grasshoppers  were 
crackling  everywhere.  It  was  all  very 
pleasan.  and  peaceful  ; while  the  comfort- 
able house  and  barns,  the  wide  fields 
stretching  away  to  the  forest,  and  the 
cattle  feeding  on  the  hillside  gave  a look 
of  prosperity.  .Mrs.  bridges  wondered 
how  she  would  feel — after  having  loved 
the  place — riding  by  to  the  poor-farm. 
Then  she  pulled  herself  together  and  said, 
sharply  : 

“ I’m  afraid  you  feel  a draught.  Mis’ 
Hanna,  settin’  so  dost  to  the  door.” 

“Oh,  my,  no;  1 like  it.  I like  lots  o' 
fresh  air.  If  I didn’t  have  six  childern 
an’  my  own  mother  to  keep,  Td  take  her 
myself.” 

“ Take  who  ? ” Mrs.  bridges’s  voice 
rasped  as  she  asked  the  question.  Isa- 
phene  paused  on  her  way  to  the  pantry. 


and  looked  at  .Mrs.  Hanna  with  deeply 
thoughtful  eyes. 

“Why,  Mis’  l.ane — who  else? — before 
I’d  let  her  go  to  the  poor-farm.” 

“ Well,  I think  her  children  ought  to  be 
made  to  take  care  of  her  ! ” Mrs.  bridges 
went  on  setting  the  table  with  brisk,  angry 
movements.  “ That’s  what  1 think  about 
it.  The  law  ought  to  take  holt  of  it,” 

“ Well,  you  see  the  law  has  took  holt  of 
it,”  said  .Sirs.  Hanna,  with  a grim  smile. 
" It  seems  a shame  that  there  ain’t  some- 
body 'n  the  neighborhood  that  'u’d  take 
her  in.  She  ain’t  much  expense,  but  a 
good  ileal  o’  trouble.  She’s  sick,  in  an’ 
out  o’  bed,  nigh  onto  all  the  time.  My 
opinion  is  she’s  been  soured  by  all  her 
troubles  ; an’  that  if  somebody  ’u’d  only- 
take  her  an’  be  kind  to  her,  her  tem- 
per’ment  ’u’d  emprove  wonderful.  She’s 
always  mighty  grateful  for  every  little 
chore  you  do  her.  It  just  makes  my  heart 
ache  to  think  o’  her  goin’  to  the  poor- 
farm  ! ” 

.Mrs.  bridges  shut  her  lips  tightly  to- 
gether : all  the  softness  and  irresolution 
went  out  of  her  face. 

“ Well,  I’m  sorry  for  her,”  she  said,  with 
an  air  of  dismissing  a disagreeable  subject ; 
“ but  the  world’s  full  o’  troubles,  an’  if  you 
cried  over  all  o’  them  you’d  be  cryin’  all 
the  time.  Isaphene,  you  go  out  an’  blow 
that  dinner-horn.  I see  the  men  folks  ex- 
got  the  horses  about  foddered.” 

“I'm  thinkin’  about  buy  in’ a horse  an’ 
buggy,”  she  announced,  with  sternly  re- 
pressed triumph,  when  the  girl  had  gone 
out.  “ .An’  an  organ.  Isaphene’s  been  want- 
in’ one,  an’  I don’t  believe  her  paw’ll  ever 
get  worked  up  to  the  pitch  o’  gettin’  it  for 
her.  but  I’ve  got  some  money  laid  by.  I'd 
like  to  see  his  eyes  when  he  comes  home  an’ 
finds  a bran  new  buggy  with  a top  an’  all, 
an’  a horse  that  he  can’t  hetch  to  a plough, 
no  matter  how  bad  he  wants  to!  I ain’t 
sure  but  I’ll  get  a phaeton.” 

“ They  ain’t  as  strong,  but  they’re  handy 
to  get  in  an’  out  of — ’specially  for  old, 
trembly  knees.” 

“I  ain't  so  old  that  I’m  trembly.” 

“Oh,  my — no,”  said  Mrs.  Hanna,  with  a 
little  start.  “ I was  just  thinkin’  mebbe 
sometimes  you’d  go  out  to  the  poor-farm 
an’  take  poor  old  Mis’  l.ane  for  a little 
ride.  It  ain’t  more’n  five  miles,  is  it  ? She 
ust  to  have  a horse  an’  buggy  o’  her  own. 
Somehow,  I can’t  get  her  off  o’  my  mind 
at  all  to-day.  I just  heard  about  her ’s  I 
was  startin’  for  your  house,” 

The  men  came  to  the  house,  pausing  on 
the  back  porch  to  clean  their  boots  on  the 
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scraper,  and  wash  their  hands  and  faces 
with  water  dipped  from  the  rain-barrel. 
I heir  faces  shone  like  brown  marble  when 
they  came  in. 

It  was  five  o’clock  when  Mrs.  Hanna, 
with  a sio^h,  began  rtilling  the  lace  she  had 
crocheted  around  the  spool,  preparatory 
•'*  taking  her  departure. 


“Well,”  she  said,  “ I must  go.  I had  no 
idv  it  was  so  late.  How  the  time  does  go, 
talkin'.  Just  see  how  well  I’ve  done- 
crocheted  full  a yard  since  dinner-time ! 
My!  how  pretty  that  hop-vine  looks.  ’I' 
makes  awful  nice  shade,  too.  I guess 
when  .Mis’  Lane  planted  ’t  she  thought 
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she’d  be  settin’  under  it  herself  to-day — she 
took  such  pleasure  in  it." 

The  ladies  were  sitting  on  the  front 
porch.  It  was  cool  and  fragrant  out  there. 

The  shadow  of  the  house  reached  almost 
to  the  gate  now.  The  bees  had  been 
drinking  too  many  sweets — greedy  fel- 
lows ! and  were  lying  in  the  red  poppies, 
droning  stupidly.  A soft 
wind  was  blowing  from 
Puget  Sound  and  turning 
over  the  clover  leaves, 
making  here  a billow  of 
dark  green  and  there  one 
of  light  green  ; it  was  set- 
ting loose  the  perfume  of 
the  blossoms,  too,  and  sift- 
ing silken  thistle-needles 
through  the  air.  Alongtlie 
fence  was  a hedge,  eight 
feet  high,  of  the  beautiful 
ferns  that  grow  luxuriant-, 
ly  in  western  Washington. 

The  pasture  across  the  lane 
was  a tangle  of  royal  color, 
being  massed  in  with  gold- 
en-rod, pink-weed,  yarrow, 
purple  thistles,  and  fiekl 
daisies ; the  cottonwoods 
that  lined  the  creek  at  the 
side  of  the  house  were 
snowing.  There  was  a wild 
syringa  near  the  gate, 
throwing  out  spr.iy  upon 
spray  of  white,  delicately 
scented,  gold-hearted  flow- 
ers. 

Mrs.  bridges  arose  and 
followed  her  guest  into  the 
spare  bedroom. 

“ When  theygoin’  to  take 
her  to  the  poor-farm  ? ’’  she 
asked,  abruptly. 

“ Day  after  to-morrow. 

Ain’t  it  awful  ? It  just 
makes  me  sick  to  think 
about  it.  1 coukjn’t  ’a'  eat 
a bite  o’  dinner  'f  I’d  stayed 
at  home,  just  for  thinkin’ 
about  it.  They  say  the 
poor  old  creature  ain’t 
done  nothin’  but  cry  an’ 
moan  sence  she  know’d 
she'd  got  to  go.” 

“Here’s  your  bag,”  said  Mrs.  Hritlges. 

“ Do  you  want  I should  tie  your  veil  ?’’ 

“ No,  thanks  ; I guess  I won’t  put  it  on. 

If  I dirln't  have  such  a big  fam’ly,  an’  my 
own  mother  to  keep.  I’d  take  her  myself 
b’fore  I'd  see  her  go  to  the  poor-house.  If 
I had  a small  fam’ly  an’  plenty  o’  room,  I 
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declare  my  conscience  wouldn't  let  me 
rest,  no  way.” 

A dull  red  glow  spread  slowly  over  Mrs. 
U ridges’s  face. 

“ Well,  I guess  you  needn't  keep  hintin’ 
for  me  to  take  her,”  she  said,  sharply. 

“ You  I"  Mrs.  Hanna  uttered  the  word 
in  a tune  that  was  an  unintentional  insult  ; 
in  fact,  Mrs.  Bridges  affirmed  afterward 
that  her  look  of  astonishment,  and,  fur  that 
matter,  her  whole  air  of  dazed  incredulity, 
were  insulting.  “ 1 never  once  thought  o’ 
you"  she  said,  with  an  earnestness  that 
could  not  be  doubted. 

“Why  not  o’  me?”  demanded  Mrs. 
Bridges,  showing  something  of  her  resent- 
ment. “ What  you  been  talkin’  about  her 
all  day  for,  ’f  you  wasn’t  hintin’  for  me  to 
take  her  in  ? ” 

“ I never  thought  o’  such  a thing,”  re- 
peated her  visitor,  still  looking  rather  help- 
lessly dazed.  “ 1 talked  about  it  because  it 
was  on  my  mind,  heavy,  too;  an’,  I guess,  be- 
cause I wanted  to  talk  my  conscience  down.” 

-Mrs.  Bridges  cooled  off  a little,  and  began 
to  drum  on  the  bedpost  with  her  rough 
fingers. 

“Well,  if  you  wasn’t  hintin’,”  she  said, 
in  a conciliatory  tone,  “ it’s  all  right.  You 
kep’  harpin’  on  the  same  string  till  I 
thought  you  was;  an’  it  riles  me  awful  to 
be  hinted  at.  I’ll  take  anything  right  out 
to  my  face,  so  ’s  I can  answer  it,  but  I 
won’t  be  hinted  at.  But  why”  — having 
rid  herself  of  the  grievance  she  at  once 
swung  around  to  the  insult — “ why  didn't 
you  think  o’  me  ? ” 

Mrs.  Hanna  cleared  her  throat  and  began 
to  unroll  her  mitts. 

“ Well,  I don’t  know  just  why,”  she  said, 
helplessly.  She  drew  the  mitts  on,  smooth- 
ing them  well  up  over  her  thin  wrists.  “ 1 
don’t  know  why.  I’d  thought  o’  most 
everybody  ’n  town — but  you  never  come 
into  my  head  onct.  I was  ’s  innocent  o’ 
hintin’ ’s  a baby  unborn.” 

Mrs.  Bridges  drew  a long  breath  noise- 
lessly. 

“ Well,”  she  said  absent-mindedly,  “ come 
again.  Mis’  Hanna.  An'  be  sure  you  al- 
ways fetch  your  work  an’  stay  the  after- 
noon.” 

“ Well,  I will.  But  it’s  your  turn  to  come 
now.  Where’s  Is’phene  ” 

“ I guess  she’s  makin’  a fire  ’n  the  cook- 
stove  to  get  supper.” 

“ Well,  tell  her  to  come  over  an’  stay  all 
night  with  Julia  some  night.” 

Mrs.  Bridges  went  into  the  kitchen  and 
sat  down,  rather  heavily,  in  a chair.  Her 
face  wore  a puzzled  e.'tpression. 


“ Isaphene,  did  you  hear  what  we  was 
a-sayin'  in  the  bedroom?” 

“ Yes — most  of  it,  I guess.” 

“ Well,  what  do  you  s’pose  was  the  rea- 
son she  never  thought  o’  me  takin’  Mis’ 
Lane  in  ? ” 

“ Why,  you  never  thought  o’  takin’  her 
in  yourself,  did  you  ?”  said  Isaphene,  turn- 
ing down  the  damper  of  the  stove  with  a 
clatter.  “ 1 don’t  see  how  anybody  else 
'u’d  think  of  it  when  you  didn’t  yourself.” 
“ Well,  don’t  you  think  it  was  awful  im- 
pudent in  her  to  say  that,  anyhow?” 

“ No,  I don’t.  She  told  the  truth.” 
“Why  ought  they  to  think  o’  everybody 
takin’  her  exceptin’  me.  I’d  like  to  know  ?” 
“ Because  everybody  else,  I s’pose,  have 
thought  of  it  theirselves.  The  neighbors 
have  all  been  chippin’  in  to  help  her  for 
years.  You  never  done  nothin’  for  her,  did 
you  ? You  never  invited  her  to  visit  here, 
did  you  ? ” 

“ No,  1 never.  But  that  ain’t  no  sayin’  I 
wouldn’t  take  her 's  tpiick ’s  the  rest  of  ’em. 
They  ain’t  none  of  ’em  takin’  her  very  fast, 
be  they  ?” 

“ No,  they  ain’t,”  said  Isaphene,  facing 
her  mother  and  looking  at  her  steadily  ; 
“ they  ain’t  one  of  ’em  hut’s  got  their  hands 
full — no  spare  room,  an’  lots  o’  childern  or 
their  own  folks  to  take  care  of.” 

“Hunh!”  said  Mrs.  Bridges.  She  be- 
gan chopping  some  cold  boiled  beef  for 
hash. 

“ I don’t  believe  I’ll  sleep  to-night  for 
flunkin’  about  it,”  she  said,  after  a while. 

“ I won’t  neither,  maw.  I wish  she  wasn’t 
goin’  right  hv  here.” 

“ So  do  I.”' 

•After  a long  silence  Mrs.  Bridges  said, 
“I  don’t  s’pose  your  paw  'd  hear  to  our 
takin’  her  in.” 

“ I guess  he’d  hear  to  ’t  if  we  would,” 
said  Isaphene,  dryly. 

“ Well,  we  can’t  do ’t,  that’s  all  there  is 
about  it,”  announced  Mrs.  Bridges,  with  a 
great  air  of  having  made  up  her  mind. 
Isaphene  did  not  reply.  She  was  slicing 
potatoes  to  fry,  and  she  seemed  to  agree 
silently  with  her  mother’s  decision.  Pres- 
ently, however,  Mrs.  Bridges  said,  in  a less 
determined  tone,  “ There’s  no  place  to  put 
her  exceptin’  the  spare  room,  an  we  can’t 
get  along  without  that,  no  ways.” 

“ No,”  said  Isaphene,  in  a non-committal 
tone. 

Mrs.  Bridges  stopped  chopping  and 
looked  thoughtfully  out  the  door. 

“There’s  this  room  openin’ out  o’  the 
kitchen,”  she  said,  slowly.  “It’s  nice  an’ 
big  an’  sunny.  It  ’u’d  be  handy  ’n  winter, 
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too,  bein’  right  off  the  kitchen.  But  it 
ain’t  furnished.” 

“ So,”  said  Isaphene,  "it  ain't.” 

“ .-\n’  I know  your  paw  wouldn't  furnish 
it.” 

Isaphene  laughed.  “ So,  I guess  not,” 
she  said. 

" Well,  there's  no  use  a-thinkin’  about  it, 
Isaphene  ; we  just  can't  take  her.  Better 
get  them  potatoes  on  ; I see  the  men-folks 
cornin'  up  to  the  barn.” 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast  Isa- 
phene said  suddenly,  as  she  stood  washing 
dishes,  “ Maw,  I guess  you  better  take  the 
organ  money  an’  furnish  up  that  room.” 
Mrs.  Bridges  turned  so  sharply  she 
dropped  the  turkey-w’ing  with  which  she 
was  polishing  off  the  stove. 

“ You  don't  never  mean  it,”  she  gasped. 
" Yes,  I do.  1 know  we'd  both  feel 
better  to  take  her  in  than  to  take  in  an  or- 
gan " — they  both  laughed  rather  foolishly 
at  the  poor  joke.  “ You  can  furnish  the 
room  real  comfter'ble  with  what  it  'u'd 
take  to  buy  an  organ  ; an'  we  can  get  the 
horse  an’  buggy,  too.” 

‘‘  Oh,  Isaphene,  I've  never  meant  but 
what  you  should  have  an  organ  ! No,  I 
won’t  never  spen'  that  money  for  nothin' 
but  an  organ — so  you  can  just  shet  up 
about  it.” 

*•  I want  a horse  an’  buggy  worse, 
maw.  We  can  get  a horse  that  I can  ride 
too.  .-Vn'  we'll  get  a phaeton,  so’s  we  can 
take  Mis'  Lane  to  church  an  ’round.” 
Then  she  added,  with  a regular  master- 
piece of  diplomacy,  “ We'll  show  the 
neighbors  that  when  we  do  take  people  in, 
we  take  'em  in  all  over.” 

“ Oh,  Isaphene,”  said  her  mother,  weak- 
ly, “ wouldn’t  it  just  astonish  'em  ! ” 

It  was  ten  o'clock  of  the  following 
morning  when  Isaphene  ran  in  and  an- 
nounced that  she  heard  wheels  coming  up 
the  lane.  .Mrs.  Bridges  paled  a little  and 
breathed  quickly  as  she  got  her  bonnet  and 
went  out  to  the  gate.  \ red  spring  wagon 
was  coming  slowly  toward  her,  drawn  by 
a single  horse.  The  driver  was  half  asleep 
on  the  front  seat.  Behind,  in  a low  chair, 
sat  old  Mrs.  Lane  ; she  was  stooping  over, 
her  elbows  on  her  knees,  her  gray  head 
bowed. 

Mrs.  Bridges  held  up  her  hand,  and  the 
driver  pulled  in  the  not  reluctant  horse. 

" How  d'you  do.  Mis'  Lane  ? I want 
you  should  come  in  an’  visit  me  a while.” 
The  old  creature  lifted  her  trembling 
head  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Bridges  ; then 
she  saw  the  old  house,  half  hidden  by  vines 


and  flowers,  and  her  dim  eyes  filled  with 
bitter  tears. 

“ We  ain’t  got  time  to  stop,  ma’am,” 
said  the  driver,  politely.  " I’m  a-takin' 
her  to  the  county,”  he  added,  in  a lower 
tone,  but  not  so  low  that  the  old  woman 
did  not  hear. 

“You’ll  have  to  make  time,”  said  Mrs. 

Bridges,  bluntly.  “ You  get  down  an’ 
help  her  out.  You  don't  have  to  wait. 

When  I’m  ready  for  her  to  go  to  the 
county,  I’ll  take  her  myself.” 

Not  understanding  in  the  least,  but  real- 
izing, as  he  said  afterwards,  that  she 
“ meant  business  ” and  wasn’t  the  kind  to 
be  fooled  with,  the  man  obeyed  with  alac- 
rity. 

“ Now  you  lean  all  your  heft  on  me,” 
said  Mrs.  Bridges,  kindly.  She  put  her 
arm  around  the  old  woman  and  led  her 
up  the  hollyhock  path,  and  through  the 
house  into  the  pleasant  kitchen. 

“ Isajihene,  you  pull  that  big  chair  over 
here  where  it’s  cool.  Now,  .Mis’  Lane,  you 
set  right  down  an’  rest.” 

Mrs.  Lane  wiped  the  tears  from  her  face 
with  an  old  cotton  handkerchief.  She  tried 
to  speak,  but  the  sobs  had  to  be  swallowed 
down  too  fast.  At  last  she  said,  in  a choked 
voice  : “ It’s  awful  good  in  you — to  let  me 
see  the  old  place — once  more.  The  Lord 
bless  you — for  it  I But  I’m  most  sorry  I 
stopped — seems  now 's  if  I — just  couldn't 
go  on  now.” 

“Well,  you  ain’t  goin’  on,”  said  Mrs. 

Bridges,  while  Isaphene  went  to  the  door 
and  stood  looking  toward  the  hill  with 
drowned  eyes.  “ This  is  our  little  joke — 
Isaphene’s  an’  mine.  This’ll  be  your  home 
's  long 's  its  our’n.  .-Vn’  you’re  goin’  to  have 
this  nice  big  room  right  off  the  kitchen,  's 
soon 's  we  can  furnish  it  up.  We’ll  have 
to  put  you  in  the  spare  room  for  a week  or 
two,  though.  .\n’  we’re  goin’  to  get  a horse 
an’  buggy — a low  buggy,  so 's  you  can  get 
in  an’ out  easy  like— an’ take  you  to  church 
an’  all  ’round.” 

That  night,  after  Mrs.  Bridges  had  put 
Mrs.  Lane  to  bed  and  told  her  good-night, 
she  went  out  on  the  front  porch  and  sat 
down  ; but  presently,  remembering  that  she 
had  not  put  a candle  in  the  room,  she  went 
back,  opening  the  door  noiselessly,  not  to 
disturb  her.  Then  she  stood  perfectly  still. 

The  old  creature  had  got  out  of  the  bed 
and  was  kneeling  beside  it,  her  face  buried 
in  her  hands. 

“ Oh,  Lord  God,”  she  was  saying  aloud, 

“ bless  these  kind  people — bless  ’em,  oh. 

Lord  God ! Hear  a poor  old  mis’rable 
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soul's  prayer,  an’  bless  'em  ! An'  if  they’ve 
ever  done  a sinful  thing,  oh.  Lord  God, 
forgive  'em  for  it,  because  they've  kep'  me 

out  o’  the  poor-house " 

Mrs.  Bridges  shut  the  door,  and  stood 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

“What's  the  matter,  maw?"  said  Isa- 
phene,  coming  up  suddenly. 


“ Never  you  mind  what's  the  matter," 
said  her  mother,  sharply,  to  conceal  her 
emotion.  “ Vou  go  to  bed,  missy,  an’  don’t 
bother  your  head  about  what’s  the  matter 
with  me.” 

Then  she  went  down  the  hall  and  entered 
her  own  room,  and  Isaphcne  heard  the  key 
turned  in  the  lock. 


THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  MOLLY  MAGUIRES. 

STORIES  FROM  THE  ARCHIVES  OF  THE  PINKERTON  DETECTIVE 

AGENCY. 

Bv  Clf.vel.\sd  Mokfett. 


SOME  twenty  years  ago  five  counties 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania  were  domi- 
nated, terrorized,  by  a secret  organization, 
thousands  strong,  whose  special  purpose 
was  to  rob,  burn,  pillage,  and  kill.  Find  on 
the  map  that  marvellous  mineral  country, 
as  large  as  Delaware,  which  lies  between 
the  Blue  Mountains  on  the  south  and  the 
arm  of  the  Susquehanna  on  the  north,  and 
there  you  will  see  what  was  the  home  of 
these  banded  outlaws,  the  merciless  Molly 
Maguires.  I.ook  in  Carbon  County  for 
Mauch  Chunk,  with  its  towering  hills  and 
picturesque  ravines,  and  from  there  draw  a 
line  westward  through  Schuylkill  County 
and  into  Northumberland  County  as  far 
as  Shamokin.  This  line  might  well  be 
called  the  red  axis  of  violence,  for  it  cuts 
through  Mount  Carmel,  Centralia,  Raven 
Run,  NIahanoy  Plane,  Girardville,  Shenan- 
doah, Tamaqua,  Tuscarora,  and  Summit 
Hill,  towns  all  abounding  in  hateful  mem- 
ories of  the  Molly  Maguires.  Now,  on 
this  line  as  a long  diameter,  construct  an 
egg-shaped  figure,  to  include  in  its  upper 
boundary  Wilkesbarre  in  Luzerne  County 
and  Bloomsburg  in  Columbia  County,  and 
on  its  lower  to  pass  somewhat  to  the  south 
of  Pottsville.  Your  egg  will  be  about 
fifty  miles  long  and  forty  miles  acro.s.s, 
ami  will  cover  scores  of  thriving  communi- 
ties that  once  were  the  haunts  of  the  mur- 
derers and  ruffians  who  polluted  with  their 
crimes  this  fair  treasure  garden  of  a great 
State. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  was  opening  its  gates 
to  enthusiastic  millions.  scant  hundred 
miles  separated  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love 
from  these  tormented  centres  of  violence. 


But  what  a contrast!  Here  a proud  me- 
tropolis was  gay  with  flags  and  illumina- 
tions; there  the  mountains  mourned  in  the 
ashes  of  poor  men’s  homes.  Here  soundeil 
rejoicing  bells  and  cannons;  there  were 
heard  the  groans  of  victims  butcheretl. 
Here  were  grand  parades,  and  hurrahing 
multitudes  ; there  lurked  bands  of  armed 
assassins,  defying  alike  the  laws  of  man 
and  God,  and  leaving  behind  them  every- 
where curses,  and  tears,  and  blood.  The 
condition  of  things  in  Schuylkill,  Carbon, 
Luzerne,  Columbia,  and  Northumberland 
Counties,  in  this  glorious  year  of  grace 
1876,  was  horrible  to  contemplate.  .And 
meantime  the  nation's  orators  at  Philadel- 
phia were  blowing  themselves  red  in  the 
face  at  the  trumpets  of  self-praise! 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  Mol- 
ly Maguires  will  always  present  a hard 
problem  to  the  social  philosopher,  who 
will,  perhaps,  find  some  subtle  relation  be- 
tween crime  and  coal.  One  understands 
the  act  of  an  ordinary  murderer  who  kills 
from  greed,  or  fear,  or  hatred  ; but  the 
Molly  .Maguires  killed  men  and  women  with 
whom  they  had  had  no  dealings,  against 
whom  they  had  no  personal  grievances, 
and  from  whose  death  they  had  nothing  to 
gain,  except,  perhaps,  the  price  of  a few 
rounds  of  whiskey.  They  committed  mur- 
ders by  the  score,  stupidly,  brutally,  as  a 
driven  ox  turns  to  left  or  right  at  the  word 
of  command,  without  knowing  why,  and 
without  caring.  The  men  who  decreed 
these  monstrous  crimes  did  so  for  the 
most  trivial  reasons — a reduction  in  wages, 
a personal  dislike,  some  imagined  griev- 
ance of  a friend.  These  were  sufficient  to 
call  forth  an  order  to  burn  a house  where 
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^omen  and  children  were  sleeping,  to 
shoot  down  in  cold  blood  an  employer  or 
fellow  workman,  to  lie  in  wait  for  an  offi- 
cer of  the  law  and  club  him  to  death.  In 
the  trial  of  one  of  them,  .Mr.  Franklin  B. 
('lowen  described  the  reign  of  these  ready 
murilerers  as  a time  “ when  men  retired  to 
their  homes  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  no  one  ventured  beyond  the 
precincts  of  his  own  door;  when  every  man 
engaged  in  any  enterprise  of  magnitude,  or 
connected  with  in- 
dustrial pursuits, 
left  his  home  in  the 
morning  with  his 
hand  upon  his  pistol, 
unknowing  whether 
he  would  again  re- 
turn alive;  when  the 
very  foundations  of 
society  were  being 
overturned." 

In  vain  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Read- 
ing and  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroads, 
whose  lines  spread 
over  this  region 
like  huge  arteries, 
offered  thousands  of 
dollars  in  rewards 
fortbeapprehension 
of  the  criminals.  In 
vain  .\rchbishop 
Wood,  of  Philadel- 
phia, fought  the 
.Molly  Maguires 
with  the  whole  pow- 
er of  the  Catholic 
Church,  issuing  an 
edict  e.xcommuni- 
cating  all  members 
of  the  organization, 
depriving  them  of 
all  spiritual  benefits, 
and  refusing  them 
burial  in  Catholic 
cemeteries.  In  vain  the  Catholic  priests 
throughout  the  five  counties,  under  Father 
Hridgeman,  of  Girardville,  seeing  that  not 
even  the  Church’s  curse  could  check  the 
course  of  crime,  formed  an  organization 
popularly  called  the  “ Sheet  Irons,"  which 
was  to  oppose  the  MollyMaguires  political- 
ly and  in  every  possible  way.  In  vain 
reputable  citizens  in  almost  every  town, 
formed  and  armed  committees  of  vigi- 
lantes, who  were  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands,  inasmuch  as  the  forces  of  the 
law  were  paralyzed.  .■Ml  was  of  no  avail ; 


public  offices  remained  in  the  hands  of 
ruffians;  the  same  fierce  crimes  .persisted  ; 
people  were  assaulted,  robbed,  and  mur- 
dered with  increasing  frequency. 


DETECTIVE  MCPARLAND  DETAILED. 

In  1873  Mr.  F>anklin  B.  Cowcn,  then 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad,  took  counsel  with  .•Mian  Pinker- 
ton in  regard  to  the 
matter.  "It  was  ow- 
ing to  Mr.  Gowen," 
says  .Mr.  Robert  .\. 
Pinkerton  in  a re- 
cent letter,  “ that 
the  Molly  Slaguire 
organization  w a s 
broken  up.  .Mr. 
Gowen,  when  a 
young  man,  had 
been  District  .Attor- 
ney of  Schuylkill 
County,  and,  while 
occupying  this  of- 
fice, had  found  great 
difficulty  in  convict- 
ing men  accused  of 
crimes,  as  the  Mol- 
lys  would  swear  to 
alibis  for  any  of 
their  members  ar- 
rested. \V  hen  he 
afterwards  became 
the  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad, 
in  order  to  protect 
its  interests,  and  its 
employees,  and  the 
managersand  super- 
intendents of  the 
mines  which  it 
owned,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  break 
up  this  organiza- 
tion, and  it  was  then 
he  consulted  Mr.  .Allan  Pinkerton." 

“ I have  the  very  man  for  you,"  said 
.Allan  Pinkerton,  the  man  to  whom  he  re- 
ferred being  James  McParland.  Like  his 
employer,  James  McParland  had  become  a 
detective  by  accident.  F'or  a number  of 
years  he  had  been  occupied  with  irregular 
work,  sailing  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  acting  as  coachman  during  the 
winter,  when  he  could  get  employment. 
F.arly  in  the  sixties,  while  he  was  employed 
in  Chicago  as  a night  watchman,  Mrs.  .Allan 
Pinkerton  came  to  know  him,  and  inter- 
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ested  herself  in  him.  Through  her  recom- 
mendation and  that  of  Capt.  R.  J.  Linden, 
one  of  .'Ulan  I’inkerton’s  ablest  lieutenants, 
he  was  given  a chance  to  show  what  he 
could  do  on  the  Pinkerton  detective  force, 
and  he  was  soon  recognized  as  a young 
man  of  rare  a])titude  for  detective  work 
and  ailvanced  rapidly. 

A few  weeks  after  the  interview  between 
Mr.  (jowen  and  Mr.  Pinkerton,  James 
McParland  was  announced  to  have  sailed 
for  Kurope  on  an  important  mission. 
Only  two  men  in  the  country  knew  that  he 
had  really  .set  out  for  the  terrorized  region, 
with  instructions  to  run  down  these  .Molly 
Maguire  bandits,  whether  it  took  six 
months  or  six  years,  six  hundred  or  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  His  orders  from 
.-Ulan  I’inkerton  were  explicit  : 

“ You  are  to  remain  in  the  field  until 
every  cut-throat  has  paid  with  his  life  for 
the  lives  so  cruelly  taken.” 

.\fter  some  weeks  of  reconnoitring  on 
foot  through  the  coal  regions,  the  young 
detective  arrived  in  Pottsville,  where  he 
established  himself  in  a boarding-house 
kept  by  a Mrs.  O' Regan.  There  he  met  a 
man  named  Jennings,  who  volunteered  to 
show  him  the  sights  of  the  city  that  same 
night.  Passing  a noisy  drinking-place 
called  the  Sheridan  House,  .McKenna,  for 
that  was  .McParland’s  assumed  name,  pro- 
posed going  in.  Jennings  warned  him  as 
he  valued  his  life  never  to  cross  the  thresh- 
old of  that  place. 

*■  It’s  kept  by  Pat  Dormer,”  he  said, 
“the  big  body-master  of  the  Molly  Ma- 
guires. He  stands  six  feet  four,  weighs 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  is  a bad 
man.” 

McPARLANIJ  BECOMES  A HERO  A.MONO  THE 
MOI.lv  .MAGUIRES. 

McKenna  noted  his  companion's  fright- 
ened tone,  but,  far  from  being  disturbed 
by  these  words,  rejoiced  to  find  himself  so 
soon  on  the  right  scent.  Later  in  the 
evening,  having  given  Jennings  the  slip,  he 
went  back  to  the  dangerous  saloon  and 
entered  without  ceremony,  finding  himself 
in  the  midst  of  a noisy  company,  most  of 
them  drinking,  while  some  danced  to  a 
screaming  fiddle.  Things  moved  on  rap- 
idly enough  during  the  next  two  hours, 
McKenna,  having  invited  all  hands  to  the 
bar,  paid  for  a second  round  of  drinks  ; 
and  then,  springing  into  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  danced  a flying  hornpipe,  to  the  full 
a])proval  of  the  assembled  Irishmen,  who 
were  all  Mollys.  He  completed  the  favor- 


able impression  thus  made  by  singing  a 
roaring  song,  and  was  then  invited  to  a 
game  of  cards,  Pat  Dormer  himself  being 
his  partner,  against  Jack  Hurley  and  an- 
other big  ruffian,  named  Frazer,  who  used 
to  boast  that  he  thrashed  every  stranger 
who  came  into  camp. 

“ You’ve  got  six  cards  in  your  hand,” 
said  McKenna  to  Frazer,  after  a few  min- 
utes’ playing  ; “ that’s  too  many  in  a game 
of  euchre.” 

“ You’re  a li ” 

“ .\m  1?”  said  McKenna,  seizing  Fra- 
zer’s big  hand  in  his  sailor’s  grip,  and 
making  him  show  half  a dozen  cards. 

The  result  was  a fight  in  the  hand-ball 
alley,  which  Pat  Dormer  lighted  up  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose,  the  company  of 
Mollys  ranging  themselves  in  an  apprecia- 
tive circle  to  see  Frazer  demolish  the 
plucky  little  fellow,  who,  though  strong 
and  agile,  was  far  out-classed  in  height  and 
weight.  In  the  first  round  Frazer  caught 
the  detective  a swinging  right-hander 
under  the  ear  and  knocked  him  down,  while 
the  spectators  applaiuled.  Hut  the  battle 
was  not  over  yet ; for  McKenna’s  blood 
was  up,  and  he  was  a hard  hitter,  his  arm 
being  nerved  by  the  consciousness  that 
much  depended  upon  his  victory.  Six 
times  in  succession  he  floored  the  bully  of 
Pottsville,  and  the  seventh  time  Frazer  fell 
heavily  on  his  face  and  failed  to  get  up 
again. 

McKenna  immediately  became  a hero. 
.\11  hands  insisted  on  treating  him,  and 
even  Mrs.  Dormer  and  her  eldest  daughter 
came  forward  with  congratulations.  In 
such  a company  friendships  are  made 
easily  and  quickly,  and  a w-eek  later  the 
detective  was  on  such  intimate  terms  with 
the  formidable  Pat  Dormer  that  he  was 
invited  to  his  sister’s  wedding,  and  pre- 
tended to  get  gloriously  drunk  with  every- 
body else  there,  .^s  a matter  of  fact, 
while  apparently  asleep  on  a bench,  he 
managed  to  overhear  some  of  the  pass- 
words and  catch  some  of  the  signs  and 
signals  adopted  by  the  Mollys,  which  he 
carefully  practised  the  next  day,  and  sub- 
sequently used  with  profit. 

McPARI.ANI)  JOINS  THE  ORDER. 

A little  later,  in  December,  1873,  Mc- 
Kenna told  Dormer  he  was  going  to  move 
on  in  search  of  a better  job,  and  the  ad- 
miring body-master  gave  him  a letter  to 
the  desperate  “ Muff  ” Lawler,  body-master 
of  the  Molly  Maguire  lodge  at  Shenan- 
doah, a great  coal  centre  twelve  miles 
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north  of  Pottsville,  with  a population  of 
nearly  ten  thousand.  This  letter  insured 
him  a cordial  reception,  and  he  made  such 
good  use  of  his  opportunities  that  within  a 
few  weeks  he  was  installed  as  a boarder  in 
Lawler’s  house,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
Mollys  who  fre<iuented  Lawler’s  saloon  as 
a roaring,  reckless  fellow,  quite  good 
enough — that  is,  bad  enough — to  be  initi- 
ated into  the  Molly  Maguires.  The  cere- 
mony took  place  in  due  time  over  Lawler’s 
saloon,  and,  after  having  paid  for  unlimited 
whiskey  and  been  instructed  in  the  signs 
and  pass-words,  McKenna  was  pronounced 
a member  in  full  standing.  And  he  rose 
in  time  to  be  secretary  of  a division,  the 
Shenandoah. 

An  incident  occurred  about  this  time 
that  greatly  increased  McKenna's  prestige 
among  the  Mollys.  He  had  accompanied 
“ .Muff"  Lawler  to  Big  Mine  Run,  to  visit 
an  aged  Molly  who  was  very  ill.  While 
in  the  sick-room,  an  enemy  of  Lawler’s, 
Dick  Flynn,  the  terror  of  the  Colorado 
colliery,  burst  through  the  door,  armed 
with  a carving-knife  and  a si.x-shooter,  and 
showing  every  intention  of  using  them. 
I.awler  jumped  down-stairs  and  escaped, 
whereupon  Flynn  turned  upon  McKenna, 
and  remarked  with  an  oath  that  he  had 
missed  “ Muff,"  but  would  kill  his“  Butty.” 

“ We’ll  see  about  that,”  said  McKenna, 
flashing  a revolver  in  the  man’s  face  before 
he  could  make  a move.  Pale  and  trem- 
bling, Flynn  dropped  his  weapon,  and  at  a 
word  from  McKenna  backed  down  the 
stairs. 

“I  don’t  like  to  kill  you  in  the  presence 
of  a sick  man  and  these  ladies,”  said  the 
detective.  .Vt  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
there  was  a beer-cellar,  and  in  this  the  pris- 
oner was  securely  locked,  waiting  the  arri- 
val of  an  officer,  who  took  him  to  jail. 

This  display  of  nerve,  taken  with  the 
thrashing  of  Frazer,  gave  McKenna  a 
great  reputation  throughout  that  section  ; 
and  he  was  soon  regarded  as  one  of  the 
worst  .Mollys  in  the  State,  not  only  by 
members  of  the  order  who  admired  him, 
but  by  respectable  citizens,  who  looked 
upon  him  with  fear  and  abhorrence  as  a 
man  capable  of  the  most  desperate  acts. 
Wishing  to  leave  no  means  untried  that 
might  ingratiate  him  still  deeper  in  the 
confidence  of  the  order,  he  created  the  im- 
pression that  he  had  to  his  credit  nearly  all 
the  crimes  on  the  statute  book,  not  e.xcept- 
ing  murder,  and  that  the  abundant  supply 
of  money  he  always  seemed  to  have  was 
the  product  of  counterfeiting. 

Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  his 


future  work,  McKenna,  with  a letter  of 
recommendation  from  “.Muff”  Lawler,  now 
began  a period  of  wandering  through  the 
distracted  counties,  getting  work  in  vari- 
ous mines,  but  never  keeping  one  position 
very  long.  In  the  course  of  his  travels, 
which  e.xtendcd  over  many  weeks,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  most  of  the  prominent 
Mollys,  including  Jack  Kehoe,  of  fiirard- 
ville,  and  “Yellow  Jack”  Donahue,  both 
of  whom  were  afterwards  hanged  on  his 
testimony.  Fiverywhere  he  found  that  his 
reputation  had  preceded  him,  and  he  was 
received  by  all  the  Mollys  with  the  respect 
which  ruffians  never  fail  to  pay  men  wliom 
they  regard  as  greater  ruffians  than  them- 
selves. At  each  new  stopping  place  he 
came  into  possession  of  new  secrets  touch- 
ing crimes  of  the  order  already  committed, 
and  others  that  were  planning,  all  of  which 
he  reported  day  by  day  to  .*\llan  Pinkerton. 

now  THE  MOL1.V  MAGUIRES  OPERATED. 

He  learned  that  the  number  of  Molly 
Maguires  in  the  five  counties  had  been 
much  exaggerated  in  the  popular  mind, 
through  fear,  and  that  there  were  not  really 
more  than  three  or  four  thousand  active 
members  of  the  organization,  whereas  it 
had  been  reported  through  the  State  that 
there  were  ten  times  that  many.  McKenna 
saw,  however,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  desperate  character  of 
these  men.  He  found  that  each  county 
was  governed  by  a “ county  delegate,”  his 
territory  being  divided  into  districts,  or 
“ patches,”  each  under  a “ body-master  ” or 
chief  officer,  who  gave  out  the  signs  and 
pass-words  to  trusted  members,  and  ordered 
the  execution  of  crimes  that  had  been 
decided  upon.  In  nearly  every  case  the 
body-master  was  the  keeper  of  a saloon 
near  one  of  the  shafts,  slopes,  or  drifts,  ami 
no  autocrat  ever  wielded  a power  more 
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irresponsible  than  his  over  all  who  came 
within  his  jurisdiction.  In  order  to  iorce 
the  miners  and  workmen  to  buy  liberally 
at  his  bar,  which  was  usually  run  without 
a license,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  con- 
trol their  relations  with  the  mines,  and  to 
do  this  he  must  have  the  superintendent 
absolutely  in  his  power.  If  any  superin- 
tendent dared  to  re- 
fuse the  request  of  i-  - 
a body-master  to  I 
hire  ordischargeany 
man,  with  or  without 
reason, that  superin- 
tendent’s life  was  as 
good  as  forfeited. 

“ Mosses  ” were  in 
the  same  way  con- 
strained  to  give 
Mollys  the  best  jobs 
— that  is,  the  easiest 
— andin  caseof  their 
failure  to  do  so  they 
were  promptly  made 
an  e.vample  of  with 
clubs  or  revolvers. 

Mefore  killing  a su- 
perintendent or  a 
colliery  “ boss,"  the 
body-master  would 
usually  serve  him 
with  a “coffin- 
notice,”  a roughly 
written  warning, 
bearing  crudely 
drawn  knives  and 
revolvers,  and  a 
large  coffin  in  the  centre.  Woe  to  the  man 
who  allowed  such  a notice  to  go  unheeded  ! 
In  nearly  every  instance  he  was  shot  or 
clubbed  to  death  within  a few  days  by  un- 
known assailants. 

.\  peculiar  reciprocity  system  was  in 
operation  between  the  various  “ patches,’’ 
in  accordance  with  which,  if  the  body- 
master  of  Itistrict  No.  i wanted  a certain 
man  killed,  he  would  call  upon  the  body- 
master  of  District  No.  2 for  men  to  do  it  ; 
and  in  return  for  this  favor,  he  was  bound 
to  furnish  assassins  for  the  l)ody-master  of 
District  No.  2,  whenever  the  latter  found 
himself  in  a murderous  mood.  .\s  a meas- 
ure of  safety,  it  was  always  arranged,  if 
possible,  to  have  the  murders  committed 
by  men  not  acquainted  with  their  victims, 
these  being  pointed  out  by  the  resident 
body-master.  ’I'he  commission  of  these 
murders  was  regarded  as  a title  to  distinc- 
tion, and  by  way  of  pecuniary  reward,  it 
was  customary,  after  each  “ accommoda- 
tion " of  this  sort,  to  organize  a dance  and 


drunken  revel  for  the  benefit  of  the  assas- 
sins. To  illustrate  the  system  : Whenever 
“.Muff"  Lawler  of  Shenandoah  wanted  a 
man  put  out  of  the  way,  he  applied  to  Jack 
Kehoe  of  (lirardville,  thirteen  miles  to  the 
south,  for  two,  three,  or  four  Mollys  to  do 
a “clean  job.”  Kehoe  would  select  the 
men,  give  them  a special  sign  chosen  by 
the  two  body-mas- 

ters,  tell  them  to 

I prt)vide  themselves 
with  firearms,  and 
report  to  Lawler, 
whom  he  described 
accurately.  Upon 
entering  Lawler’s 
saloon,  they  would 
throw  him  the  sign 
agreed  upon,  where- 
upon he  would  an- 
swer and  lead  them 
to  a place  of  con- 
cealment, usually  in 
some  lonely  part  of 
a road  over  which 
the  victim  would 
pass.  'I’here  Law- 
lerwould  leavethem 
with  a Molly  whose 
duty  it  was  to  point 
out  the  “ boss  ’’  or 
superintendent  to  be 
killed  ; and  when  he 
passed,  the  men 
from  (lirardville 
would  shoot  him 
down  like  a dog, 
leave  his  body  at  the  roadside,  and  start 
off  for  home  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
This  was  a matter  of  weekly  occurrence. 

AN  IMfOKTANT  DISCOVERY. 

One  of  the  most  important  discoveries 
made  by  McKenna  at  this  period  was  in 
regard  to  the  murder  of  .Alexander  Rae, 
a mine  superintendent,  who  was  brutally 
beaten  to  death  in  October,  1868.  From 
various  hints  dropped,  he  became  convinced 
that  a man  named  .Alanus  Coll,  familiarly 
known  as  “ Kelly  the  Hum,”  had  been 
in  some  way  concerned  in  this  crime. 
Coll  had  been  a Molly  for  a number  of 
years,  but  had  been  expelled  from  the 
order  as  being  too  bad  even  for  that  des- 
perate organization.  McKenna  observed 
that  Coll  was  constantly  hanging  about  the 
saloon  of  Pat  Hester,  the  Molly  above 
mentioned,  who,  although  a ruffian  himself, 
had  a wife  who  was  a woman  of  refinement, 
and  three  intelligent  and  highly  educated 
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daughters,  who  were  school  teachers. 
McKenna  remarked  also  that,  although 
the  women  evidently  loathed  the  presence 
of  this  drunken  fellow  Coll,  they  never- 
theless treated  him  with  a certain  defer- 
ence, plainly  born  of  fear.  There  was  no 
reasonable  explanation  of  their  manner, 
except  that  Coll  knew  of  some  crime  com- 
mitted by  Hester,  and  so  held  him  and  his 
family  in  his  power.  So  confident  was 
McKenna  of  the  justness  of  this  conclusion 
that  he  went  on  a walking  tour  through 
Schuylkill  and  Northumberland  Counties 
in  Coil’s  company,  hoping  to  draw  valu- 
able information  from  him.  He  was  disap- 
pointed, however;  for,  although  he  got  Coll 
drunk  again  and  again,  he  could  never  draw 
from  him  any  admission.  Still  his  efforts 
were  not  in  vain,  for  some  months'  later, 
when  Coll  had  been  imprisoned  at  Potts- 
ville  for  burglary,  McKenna  suggested  to 
Captain  Linden,  who  had  been  detailed  by 
.Mian  Pinkerton  to  serve  as  captain  of  the 
coal  and  iron  police, 
an  adroit  ruse,  which 
the  captain  at  once 
|)roceeded  to  put 
into  execution. 

Going  to  Coil's  cell 
one  day.  Captain 
Linden  said  to  him  : 

“ Do  you  know 
what  you  told  Mc- 
K en  n a,  in  your 
drunken  frolics  to- 
gether, about  the 
murderof.Mexander 
Rae  ? " 

Coll  was  so  com- 
pletely deceived  by 
this  “bluff,"  that 
the  next  day  he 
made  a full  confes- 
sion. He  said  that 
Rae  was  driving 
along  a lonely  part 
of  the  road  between 
Mount  Carmel  and 
the  village  of  Cen- 
tralia,  when  he  was 
attacked  bv  four 
Nfollys— Pat'  Hes- 
ter, Dooley,  McHugh,  and  himself.  Hester 
had  suggested  to  them  the  plan,  at  his 
saloon,  saying  that  Rae  would  have  nine- 
teen thousand  dollars  with  him,  which  it 
was  his  custom  to  carry  in  a buggy,  to 
pay  off  the  men.  By  the  merest  accident 
Rae  did  not  carry  the  money  in  his  buggy 
on  this  particular  night,  having  been  ill 
and  sent  the  money  on  ahead  by  his  clerk. 


whom  the  outlaws  allowed  to  drive  by 
undisturbed.  .After  drinking  freely  most 
of  the  night,  the  Mollys  chosen  for  the 
murder  set  out  at  dawn  on  their  deadly 
mission,  and  hid  in  the  woods,  where  they 
drank  more  whiskey  until  Rae’s  buggy 
came  in  sight.  At  a signal  from  the  picket, 
the  assassins  rushed  upon  their  victim  with 
drawn  pistols,  “ Kelly  the  Bum  ” firing  the 
first  shot.  Rae  pleaded  for  his  life,  and 
handed  the  men  his  watch  and  sixty  dollars 
in  money,  which  was  all  he  had  with  him. 
He  offered  to  sign  a check  for  any  amount 
if  they  would  spare  him.  The  men  hesi- 
tated a moment. 

“ What  are  we  going  to  do  with  this 
man?"  said  one  of  the  .Mollys.  .McHugh 
answered  : 

“ I'm  not  going  to  have  a living  man 
tagging  me  around,"  and  then  he  fired,  and 
some  of  the  others  fired  also.  Rae  was 
only  wounded,  but  with  clubs  and  the  butts 
of  their  revolvers,  they  beat  him  to  death  ; 

his  bleeding  body 
being  left  beside  a 
spring. 

As  the  result  of 
Coil’s  confession, 
Pat  Hester,  Dooley, 
and  McHugh  were 
subsequently  tried, 
convicted,  and 
hanged. 

McPARL.VND  CALLED 
ON  TO  ASSIST  IN 
THE  MOI.LV  MA- 
GUIRE CRIMES. 

Early  in  1S75, 
Frank  Sic.Andrew, 
the  body-master  of 
the  Shenandoah  di- 
vision, having  been 
forced  to  go  into 
another  townshij)  to 
secure  work.  Me- 
Parland,  or  “ Mc- 
Kenna," was  chosen 
as  his  successor, 
and  as  such  was  expected  to  furnish 
murderers  when  called  upon,  and  in  general 
to  wield  the  terrible  power  of  the  organi- 
zation. One  of  the  first  calls  made  on  him 
was  for  men  to  destroy  the  Catawissa 
bridge  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad,  but  by  diplomacy  he  managed 
to  have  this  project  abandoned.  He  next 
learned  of  and  fru.strateil  a plan  of  the 
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Mollys  to  assassinate  a “ boss  ” named 
Forsythe;  and  about  the  same  time  (July, 
1875),  1’*^  saved  the  life  of  a young  Welsh- 
man named  Gomer  James,  whom  the  Mollys 
had  planned  to  shoot  at  a night  picnic  near 
Shenandoah.  Whenever  McKenna  learned 
of  an  outrage  being  planned,  he  immedi- 
ately notified  Mr.  Franklin,  superintendent 
of  the  I’inkert'on  .Agency  at  Philadelphia, 
who  then  took  measures  to  protect  the 
lives  or  property  threatened,  by  sending 
to  the  rescue  a force  of  the  coal  and  iron 
police,  under  Captain  J.  K.  Linden.  It 
was  impossible,  however,  for  the  detective, 
work  as  he  might,  to  prevent  the  continued 
commission  of  murders  and  assaults,  for 
the  territory  actively  covered  by  the  organ- 
ization was  fifty  or  sixty  miles  square. 

Early  in  July,  1875,  while  McKenna  was 
still  in  Shenandoah,  acting  as  a body- 
master,  a shocking  murder  was  committed 
by  Molly  .Maguiresat  the  town  of  Tam.aqua, 
situated  on  the  Little  Schuylkill,  some 
twenty  miles  to  the  east.  The  victim  was 
Franklin  H.  Yost,  a policeman,  and  a man 
who  had  served  honorably  in  the  civil  war, 
and  a most  peaceful  and  w'orthy  citizen. 
Hurrying  to  the  scene  of  the  crime,  Mc- 
Kenna addressed  himself  to  “ Powder 
Keg  " Carrigan,  the  body-master  of  that 
patch.  The  way  in  which  Carrigan  earned 
his  sobriquet  of  “ Pow'dcr  Keg  ” well  illus- 
trates his  character.  Some  years  before, 
while  working  in  a mine  at  Beckville,  he 
had  come  into  the  slope  one  cold  morning 
when  the  men  were  crowding  around  a 
huge  salamander  heaped  with  burning 
coals.  He  carried  on  his  shoulder  a keg 
of  powder,  and,  seeing  that  there  was  no 
place  for  him  at  the  fire,  he  leaned  over 
the  circle  formed  by  his  comfortable  com- 
rades, and,  placing  the  keg  of  powder  on 
the  red-hot  coals,  remarked  coolly  : 

“.As  long  as  you  boys  won't  move.  I’ll 
have  to  make  a place  for  myself.” 

The  men  scattered  in  terror  right  and 
left,  whereupon  Carrigan  coolly  lifted  the 
keg  of  powder  off  the  salamander,  sat 
down  upon  it,  lit  his  pipe,  and  began  smok- 
ing. 

McKenna  was  not  long  in  learning  that 
“ Powder  Keg  ” himself  was  the  man  at 
whose  instigation  the  murder  had  been 
committed.  Carrigan  explained  to  him 
that  they  had  killed  the  wrong  man,  his 
grievance  having  been  not  against  Yost, 
but  against  another  policeman,  Bernard 
McCarron,  who  had  aroused  “ Powder 
Keg’s  ” enmity  years  before  by  fre<iuently 
arresting  him  for  disorderly  conduct.  Car- 
rigan nursed  the  memory  of  this  treatment, 


and  when  he  had  became  a body-master 
at  once  proceeded  to  arrange  for  the  kill- 
ing of  McCarron.  Having  applied  to 
.Alexander  Campbell,  the  body-master  of 
Landsford,  Carbon  County,  as  was  cus- 
tomary, for  two  men  to  do  a “ clean  job,” 
he  brought  the  men  to  a retired  spot  on 
McCarron’s  beat.  Later  in  the  night, 
when  a policeman  passed  by,  the  two  men 
shot  him,  according  to  orders,  and  then 
started  for  their  homes.  But  on  that  night 
•McCarron  had  exchanged  beats  with  Yost, 
who  accordingly  came  to  a violent  death, 
although  neither  the  Mollys  nor  anyone 
else  in  the  region  had  any  but  kind  feelings 
toward  him.  Carrigan  showed  McKenna 
the  revolver,  a weapon  of  thirty-two  caliber, 
with  which  the  policeman  had  been  killed, 
and  explained  that  it  had  been  borrowed 
from  a Molly  named  Roarity  by  the  two 
men,  Hugh  SlcGehan  and  James  Doyle, 
who  with  others  had  done  the  murder.  .\lc- 
Gehan  was  the  man  who  fired  the  fatal  shot. 
McKenna  secured  the  names  of  every  man 
concerned  in  the  crime,  and  ultimately,  on 
his  evidence,  it  was  punished  by  the  hang- 
ing, in  Pottsville,  of  Hugh  McGehan, 
Thomas  Duffy,  James  Roarity,  James  Carl, 
and  James  Doyle. 

TWO  CLAIMANTS  OK  A REWARIt  FOR 
.MURIJF.R. 

Following  closely  upon  the  murder  of 
Yost, there  came  in  August,i875,  a “Bloody 
Saturday,”  as  it  was  called  by  the  Mollys, 
when  they  killed  on  that  one  day,  Thomas 
Giiyther,  a justice  of  the  peace,  at  Gerard- 
ville,  and,  at  Shenandoah,  Gomer  James, 
the  same  whose  life  had  been  saved  a few 
weeks  before  by  McKenna's  intervention. 
James  was  a desjierado  himself,  having  some 
time  before,  while  drunk,  shot  down  an 
Irishman  named  Cosgrove,  and  this  offence 
the  Mollys  had  sworn  to  avenge.  .Angered 
by  several  failures,  for  which  McKenna 
was  responsible,  the  Mollys  resolved  that 
on  this  particular  Saturday  their  plans 
should  not  mi.scarry.  The  Shenandoah 
firemen  were  giving  a banquet  in  a public 
hall,  and  Gomer  James  was  serving  as  bar- 
tender. A little  before  midnight,  when  the 
gaycty  was  at  its  height,  Thomas  Hurley 
left  his  mother,  who  was  sitting  on  a bench 
near  the  bar,  and  going  up  to  James 
ordered  a glass  of  beer.  James  served 
him  promptly,  whereupon  Hurley  threw 
down  a nickel,  and  lifting  the  glass  in  his 
left  hand,  pretended  to  drain  it.  But  he 
held  a pistol,  ready  cocked,  in  the  right- 
hand  pocket  of  his  sack  coat,  and,  while 
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the  glass  was  at  his  lips,  he  pulled  the  trig- 
ger. Then,  quite  unconcerned,  he  finished 
his  beer,  and  affected  to  join  in  a search 
for  the  murderer.  .-\t  the  time  he  himself 
was  not  suspected,  there  being  no  evidence 
of  his  guilt,  except  an  unobserved  hole  in 
his  coat. 

So  fierce  had  been  the  desire  for  James’s 
death  that  Jack  Kclioe,  the  county  delegate, 
had  stateil  that  the  order  would  pay  five 
hundred  dollars  to  the  man  wlui  should 
accomplish  it.  After  the  murder,  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  officers  of  the  different  Molly 
Maguire  lodges  of  Schuylkill  County,  the 
payment  of  this  reward  came  under  discus- 
sion, and  it  then  appeared  that  there  were 
two  claimants  for  the  reward,  Thomas  Hur- 
ley and  John  McClaine.  In  order  to  decide 
between  them,  a committee  of  two  was  ap- 
pointed ; I’at  Hutler,  a friend  of  .McClaine’s, 
being  one,  and  McKenna  himself,  who,  in 
his  capacity  of  acting  body-master,  had 
taken  a prominent  part  in  the  deliberations, 
being  the  other. 

The  following  Sunday,  Butler  and  Mc- 
Kenna met  in  a secret  resort  of  the  Mollys 
near  I.oso  Creek,  and  there  listened  to  the 
testimony  of  the  two  sides.  Hurley  made 
out  an  overwhelming  case  in  his  own  favor, 
showing  the  pistol  he  had  used,  the  hole  in 
his  coat  tlirough  which  the  bullet  had  passed, 
and,  as  a culminating  argument,  bringing 
forward,  triumphantly,  his  own  mother,  who 
was  a willing  witness  that  with  her  own  eyes 
she  had  seen  her  son  commit  the  murder. 
In  final  support  of  his  claim  Hurley  declared 
that  if  the  money  was  paid  to  McClaine,  he 
would  prove  his  pretensions  by  killing  Mc- 
Claine  on  the  spot.  The  money,  therefore, 
was  paid  to  Hurley. 

year  later,  when  McParland,  or  Mc- 
Kenna, related  this  history  in  the  courts,  it 
appeared  that  Hurley  had  gone  to  Colo- 
rado, where  he  was  working  as  a miner 
under  the  name  of  McCabe.  He  hatl  left 
Pennsylvania  hurriedly, after  an  attempt  to 
kill  a saloon-keeper  named  James  Ryle, and 
burn  his  house.  Some  years  later  Sheriff 
iShores  of  Gunnison  County,  Colorado,  ar- 
I rested  him  for  having  stabbed  a young  man 
named  Clines  in  a fight.  He  was  arrested 
•as  “ McCabe,”  but  on  information  from  the 
East,  the  sheriff  was  able  to  identify  him  as 
Hurley.  Taking  him  aside,  the  sheriff  said, 
“ Vour  time  has  come,  Tom  Hurley  ! Mc- 
Pariand  is  on  his  way  here  to  take  you  back 
to  Penn.syl vania.” 

“Who  is  .McParland?”  demanded  Hurley. 

“ Vou  used  to  know  him  as  James  Mc- 
Kenna.” 

No  sooner  had  he  heard  the  name  than 


he  slipped  his  hand  under  a mattress,  and 
pulling  out  a razor,  cut  his  throat  from  ear 
to  ear.  .-Vs  he  dropped  dying  to  the  tloor, 
he  said,  “ .Mac  will  never  get  me  alive." 

A DKMANO  MAIIK.  ON  MCPAKLANII  TO  I'kO- 

VIUE  .MEN  TO  EILI.  A SL'PEKIM  E.\  HEN  1 . 

Shortly  after  the  murder  of  Policeman 
Yost,  McKenna,  as  acting  body-master  of 
the  Shenandoah  lodge,  found  himself  in  a 
most  delicate  and  dangerous  position.  Yost 
had  been  murdered  by  men  furnished  from 
I.ansford  by  the  body-master  there,  .Mcx- 
ander  Campbell.  It  was,  therefore,  Camp- 
bell's right  to  demand  a return  of  the  cour- 
tesy, which  he  did  without  delay,  calling 
upon  McKenna  to  furnish  men  to  kill  John 
P.  Jones,  superintendent  of  the  Lonsdale 
Mine,  who  had  refused  to  obey  Campbell's 
orders,  and  paid  no  attention  to  several 
“ coffin  notices.” 

In  order  to  gain  time  McKenna  promised 
to  comply  with  this  request,  but  kept  delay- 
ing on  one  pretext  or  another,  until  Camp- 
bell, grown  impatient,  went  to  Jack  Kehoe, 
the  county  delegate,  ami  got  him  to  send 
a positive  order  to  .McKenna  to  do  a 
“clean  job  "on  Jones  without  delay.  Mc- 
Kenna notified  Captain  Linden  and  Mr. 
Franklin,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  killed 
himself,  refused  to  carry  out  Kehoe's 
orders,  feigning  a serious  illness.  Then 
the  order  came  again,  and,  to  allay  suspi- 
cion, he  actually  started  for  Tamaqiia  with 
several  men  and  several  bottles  of  whiskey, 
under  the  avoweil  intention  of  doing  the 
appointed  murder.  He  contrived,  how- 
ever, to  get  the  men  very  drunk,  and  thus 
the  night  passed,  and  early  next  morning, 
leaving  his  companions  in  a drunken 
stupor,  he  set  out  for  borne,  congratulating 
himself  on  having  again  averted  a horrible 
crime.  He  had  gone  but  a short  distance 
through  the  streets  of  Tama(|ua,  when  a 
young  man,  hatless  and  greatly  excited, 
came  riding  into  town  on  a mule  at  full 
gallop.  He  stopped  in  front  of  the  City 
Marshal’s  office  just  as  .McKenna  was  pass- 
ing, and  called  out  ; 

“ .'\  man  named  John  P.  Jones  was  mur- 
dered a few  minutes  ago,  in  the  presence  of 
three  hundred  jreople, — shot  down  by  two 
men.” 

The  young  man  then  described  the 
murderers,  and  McKenna  easily  recognized 
them  as  a man  named  Doyle  and  a man 
named  Kelly. 

.An  angry  crowd  quickly  gathererl.  and 
some  of  them  recognizing  in  McKenna  a 
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Molly  Maguire  leader,  a movement  was 
started  forthwith  to  lynch  him.  I le  showed, 
however,  his  usual  nerve,  and,  drawing  two 
revolvers,  walked  through  the  crowd  with 
an  air  that  kept  off  attack.  Although  his 
best  efforts  had  failed  to  save  Jones's  life, 
lie  resolved  that  he  would,  at  least,  secure 
the  capture  of  the  murderers.  (loing  into 
the  Columbia  Mouse  he  wrote  a few  words 
on  slips  of  paper,  and  then  came  out 
and  secretly  dropped  these  slips  in  con- 
spicious  places.  ()ne  of  them,  he  observed, 
was  picked  u[i  by  a prominent  jeweller  of 
the  town,  who  showed  it  to  several  peo|>le 
near  him.  The  words  on  the  slip  were  : 

“ liet  a spyglass  ; go  to  the  monument 
in  the  Devil's  Cemetery  and  cover  the 
Uloomingdale  .Mountain." 

i'he  purpose  was  to  give  peojile  familiar 
with  the  neighboring  country  a hint  that 
would  put  them  on  the  trail  which  .McKenna 
knew  the  guilty  men  w'ould  take  on  their 
way  from  the  scene  of  the  crime.  Continu- 
ing to  watch  the  jeweller  and  his  neighbors, 
.McKenna  saw  them  provide  themselves 
with  field  glasses  and  a number  of  rides, 
aiul  start  for  the  Devil's  Cemetery.  Then 
lie  knew  that  they  had  understood  the  hint, 
as  was  really  the  case,  the  result  being  that 
later  in  the  day  Kelly,  Doyle,  and  a third 
jiian,  Carrigaii,  were  captured  in  the  moun- 
tains while  they  were  eating  their  lunch  and 
drinking  whiskey  beside  a spring.  Kelly 
and  Doyle  were  subsetpteiuly  hanged,  and 
Carrigan  turned  State's  evidence. 

THK  MI  KIIKR  OK  THOM.VS  S.CNC.KK  AND 
WIL1.1A.M  t’KEN. 

■\  few  days  after  the  murder  of  Jones, 
McKenna  woke  up  one  morning  at  his  home 
in  Shenandoah,  and  discovered  a notorious 
Molly  Maguire,  named  Mike  Doyle,  lying 
on  the  bed  beside  him.  After  the  free  and 
easy  manner  of  the  fraternity,  Doyle  had 
come  in  quietly  during  the  night,and  thrown 
himself  on  the  bed  without  undressing. 
McKenna  discovered,  also,  a thirty-two  cali- 
ber Smith  and  Wesson  revolver  lying  on  the 
table,  and  asked  what  it  was  for.  Doyle 
told  him  that  he  had  borrowed  it  from  the 
constable  of  Shenandoah,  Kd  Monagan, 
and  that  he  was  going  to  Raven  Run  to  “ do 
a job  " with  Tom  .Munley,  Jim  McAllister, 
and  Charlie  and  Jim  O'Donnell. 

“Who  arc  you  going  to  kill?”  asked 
•McKenna. 

“ I don't  know  yet,"  answered  Doyle. 

Going  down  into  the  street,  they  met 
O'Donnell,  and  McKenna  repeated  the 
question  to  him.  But  O'Donnell  also  said 


he  did  not  know  yet.  few  hours  later  Mc- 
Kenna heard  from  boasting  Mollys  that 
Thomas  Sanger  and  ^Villiam  L’ren,  two 
prominent  citizens  of  Raven  Run,  had  been 
murdered. 

In  a trial  that  followed  ultimately,  .Mr. 
Gowen,  who  was  one  of  the  attorneys  for 
the  prosecution,  gave  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  murder  of  Sanger  ; 

“What  is  Ihis  case?  On  the  1st  of  September,  1875, 
Thomas  Sanger,  a young  Kiigli^h  * boss  ' miner,  a man 
Irelwcen  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  Icit  his  house 
in  the  morning  to  go  to  his  daily  work.  Cojng  for- 
ward in  the  |>etformance  of  his  duty,  this  man  was 
confronted  by  an  armed  banrl  of  five  assa.ssins.  He 
was  shot  in  the  arm.  He  turned,  stumbled, and  fell; 
then  the  foremost  of  this  band  came  up  to  him  as  he 
lay  upon  the  ground  and  discharged  his  revolver  into 
him.  Then  another  turned  him,  as  he  lay  upon  his 
face,  over  upon  his  back,  so  that  he  could  expose  a 
rleadly  part  for  his  aim,  and  with  calm  delilreration 
selected  a vital  spot,  and  shot  him  as  he  lay  prostrate 
iquin  the  ground.  His  wife,  from  whom  he  had  just 
parterl,  hearing  his  cries,  rushed  out  and  reached  her 
husltand  only  in  time  to  hear  his  last  faltering  accents: 

‘ Kiss  me,  Sarah,  for  I am  dying.’  ’’ 

I'nder  the  indignation  arou.sed  by  this 
double  murder,  a vigilance  committee  at- 
tacked Charles  O'Donnell  in  his  house, 
shot  him,  and  hanged  his  dead  body  to  a 
tree.  By  accident  they  also  killed  O'Don- 
nell's  sister,  who  was  near  her  confinement. 
I.ater,  under  the  disclosures  made  by  the 
detective,  Munley  and  James  O'Donnell 
were  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  hanged. 

MCPAKI.ANII  SLSI’ECTKD  AND  THREAT- 
ENED IIV  HOTH  SIDES. 

Toward  the  end  of  1875,  the  strain  under 
which  .Mcl’arland  had  been  working  for 
eighteen  months  began  to  tell  upon  him, 
and  he  appealed  to  .Allan  I’inkcrton  to  be 
allowed  to  strike  the  final  blow.  “ 1 am 
sick  and  tired  of  this  work,”  he  said  in  one 
of  his  reports.  “ I hear  of  murder  and 
bloodshed  in  all  directions.  The  very  sun 
to  me  looks  crimson  ; the  air  is  polluted, 
and  the  rivers  seem  running  red  with 
human  blood.  Something  must  be  done  to 
stop  it.” 

Allan  Pinkerton  and  his  assistants,  Mr, 
Tranklin  and  Captain  Linden,  had  already 
concluded  that  the  evidence  McParland 
had  secured  was  sufficient,  and  steps  were 
forthwith  taken  to  close  in  on  the  murderers. 
McParland  had  still,  however,  many  dan- 
gers to  face  ; first  from  fellow-members  of 
the  order  who  were  beginning  to  believe 
he  had  played  them  false  ; and  then  from 
outraged  citizens,  who  regarded  him  as  a 
monster  of  crime  whose  unceremonious 
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killing  would  be  a service  to  the  State. 
One  night,  in  Tamaqua,  bands  of  armed 
men  searcheti  for  him  from  house  to  house 
until  morning,  and  would  certainly  have 
discovered  and  lynched  him,  had  he  not,  by 
pretending  to  fall  into  a drunken  sleep, 
succeeded  in  remaining  all  night  in  the 
house  of  a respectable  citizen  who  was  not 
suspected  of  harboring  him.  -\11  the  ne.xt 
day  he  remained  in  concealment.  liut  at 
night  he  was  about  to  board  a coal  train 
bound  for  Pottsville,  when  the  pangs  of 
hunger  drove  him  into  a little  restaurant 
near  the  station  to  get  a cup  of  coffee. 
There,  as  fate  would  have  it,  he  came  face  to 
face  with  the  man  of  all  others  in  Tamaqua 
most  eager  for  his  life,  a brother-in-law  of 
the  John  I’.  Jones  who  had  been  assassinated 
shortly  before.  This  man  had  spent  the 
whole  of  the  previous  night  with  the  party 
that  was  searching  for  him.  He  recog- 
nized McKenna  at  once. 

“ Have  a drink,"  he  said  gruffly. 

“ I'm  not  drinking  anything  now,”  said 
McKenna,  “ but  I’ll  have  a cup  of  coffee 
and  a sandwich.” 

“ I'm  feeling  badly,"  said  the  man,  look- 
ing hard  into  the  detective's  face,  “and 
I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to  kill  the  first  Irish 
scoundrel  I meet.” 

“I'm  not  an  Irish  scoundrel,"  said  .Mc- 
Kenna, “ but  I think,  to  prevent  trouble. 
I’d  better  kill  you  right  here  ; " and  into  the 
face  of  the  man  who  was  not  feeling  well 
he  pushed  a revolver.  The  invalid  dashed 
into  the  street,  McKenna  following.  Hut 
.McKenna  soon  returned  and  finished  his 
coffee,  and  then  by  the  next  coal  train  tvent 
to  Pottsville. 

Jack  Kehoe,  the  county  delegate  whose 
influence  in  the  order  was  very  great,  was 
now  busily  reporting  his  suspicion  that 
“James  .\lcKenna”  was  a detective.  To 
meet  this  danger  McParland  boldly  went 
straight  to  Kehoe,  accused  him  of  treach- 
ery, and  demanded  an  immediate  inves- 
tigation. .As  county  delegate,  Kehoe  in- 
.structed  McKenna,  who  was  at  that  time 
county  secretary,  to  write  notices  to  all 
the  body-masters  in  the  county  to  meet  at 
Shenandoah  at  a given  date,  to  conduct  the 
investigation.  He  was  writing  the  notices 
in  a room  over  Kehoe's  saloon,  where  Mrs. 
Kehoe  was  sewing,  when  Kehoe  came  in 
suddenly  with  a glass  of  soda  for  his  wife, 
and  a hot  whiskey  for  McKenna.  Having 
placed  the  two  glasses  on  the  table,  he  left 
the  room,  his  manner  showing  an  unusual 
constraint.  .As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  Mrs, 
Kehoe,  who  was  a good  woman  at  heart, 
and  devoted  to  McKenna,  took  up  the  hot 
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whiskey,  threw  it  into  the  stove,  and  then 
burst  into  tears. 

“ What's  the  matter  ? ” asked  McKenna. 

“ Don't  ask  me,"  said  the  trembling 
woman. 

It  is  certain  that  the  whiskey  was  poi- 
soned. .A  second  attempt  to  poison  Mc- 
Kenna was  made  the  day  before  his  trial  at 
Shenandoah.  He  was  lifting  the  drugged 
glass  to  his  lips  when  an  instinctive  sus- 
picion moved  him  to  set  it  down. 

On  the  day  of  the  trial  Jack  Kehoe  did 
not  appear.  He  was  expecting  that  there 
would  be  no  trial  ; for  he  had  engaged 
sixteen  men  to  murder  McKenna,  and  had 
even  advanced  several  of  them  twenty-five 
dollars  each  for  the  service.  McKenna's 
life  was  probably  saved  by  the  personal 
devotion  of  a Molly  Maguire  named  Frank 
Mc.Andrew,  who  told  him  of  the  plot  to 
kill  him,  and  swore  to  staml  true  to  him, 
which  he  did.  Hy  Mc.Amlrew's  aid  he  stole 
away  and  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  .Allan  Pinkerton 
and  the  president  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad,  Mr.  Gowen,  who  had 
entertained  grave  fears  for  his  life,  -And 
there  the  services  of  .McParland  {alias  Mc- 
Kenna) as  a detective  in  the  Molly  Maguire 
cases  ended  ; but  he  had  still  a most  im- 
portant service  to  render  as  a witness.  .At 
the  beginning  of  his  employment  it  had 
been  agreed  that  he  was  not  to  be  called 
on  to  testify  in  court  ; not  his  own  safety 
only,  but  the  continuation  of  his  work, 
clearly  requiring  that  he  should  not.  .And 
for  a time  the  impossibility  of  getting 
other  testimony  to  the  crimes  which  to 
him  were  known  perfectly,  prevented  prose- 
cutions. Hut  now  that  his  real  character 
had  been  discovered  by  the  desperadoes, 
and  he  could  hope  no  longer  to  hold  their 
confidence,  there  remained  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  testify. 

AKRESTS  AND  CONVICTIONS. 

All  being  in  readiness,  on  May  6,  1876, 
a number  of  arrests  were  made,  'i'he  trials 
that  followed  were  highly  dramatic.  Held 
as  they  were  at  the  very  centre  of  the  law- 
less district,  there  was  more  or  less  danger 
that  persons  engaged  in  them  would  them- 
selves suffer  the  fraternity’s  vengeance. 
Under  a sense  of  this  danger  Mr,  tlowen, 
who  himself  conducted  the  prosecutions, 
said  in  one  of  his  speeches  to  the  jury  : 

“ Istherca  man  in  thisaudicncc.  looking atme  now, 
and  hearing  me  denounce  this  as<iociat  ion.  who  longs  to 
point  his  pistol  at  me  ? I tell  him  that  he  has  as  good 
a chance  here  as  he  will  ever  have  again.  ...  I 
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tel!  him  that  if  (here  is  another  murder  in  (his  county, 
committed  by  this  organization,  everyone  of  the  live 
hundred  members  of  the  order  in  this  county  or  out 
of  it.  who  connives  at  it.  will  l>e  guilty  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree,  and  can  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until 
he  is  dead.  ...  I tell  him  that  if  there  is  an* 
other  murder  in  this  county  by  (his  society,  there 
will  be  an  inquisition  for  bi<H)d  with  which  nothing 
th.at  has  been  known  in  the  annuls  of  criminal  jurist 
prudcr.ee  can  compare.” 

And  here  he  added  a cordial  tribute  to 
the  faithfulness  and  skill  of  Detective  Mc- 
Farland and  his  employer  the  Finkerton 
Agency: 

“ .\nd  to  whom  arc  we  indebted  for  this  Nccurity.  of 
which  I now  boast  ? To  whom  do  wc  owe  all  tliis  ? 
Under  the  divine  providence  of  (jod,  to  whom  Ik.*  .ill 
the  honor  and  all  the  giory.  wc  ow'c  this  safety  to 
James  McFarland  : and  if  there  ever  was  a man  to 
whom  the  |>eo|?lc  of  this  county  should  erect  a niunu- 
ment,  it  U James  McFarland  the  detective.  . . . 


It  is  simply  a question  between  the  Molly  Maguires 
on  the  one  side,  and  Finkerton's  Detective  Agency 
on  the  other  ; and  I know  too  well  thah  Pinkerton’s 
Dcleetivc  .Agency  will  win.  There  is  not  a place  on 
the  h.ihiiable  globe  where  these  men  can  find  refuge, 
and  in  which  they  will  not  be  tracked  down.'* 

'Fhe  result  of  the  trials — which  is  to  say 
the  result  of  McFarland’s  dangerous  in- 
vestigations and  subsequent  testimony — 
was  the  complete  extermination  of  the 
order  of  Molly  Maguires.  A score  or  more 
of  the  desperadoes  were  condemned  to 
longer  or  shorter  terms  in  the  penitentiary. 
Nineteen  were  hanged.  .Among  the  latter 
was  Jack  Kehoe.  who  had  been  among  the 
first  to  suspect  McFarland  of  being  a de- 
tective, and  had  expended  all  his  power 
and  ingenuity  to  gel  him  killed  and  well 
out  of  the  way. 
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A New  Jungle  Stoey  bv  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Mr.  Kipling's  stories  of  Indian  life,  his  l>allads.  and 
Ids  jungle  stories,  give  him  three  separate  claims  to 
the  highest  distinction.  As  a story  teller  he  ranks 
with  Stevenson,  while  his  stones  of  jungle  life  have 
no  parallel.  'I  hey  are  certainly  a contribution  to 
the  centuiies.  and  will  be  as  much  a part  of  a youth's 
library  as  Robinson  (.  rusoc  or  Pilgrim’s  Prepress. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  a new  jungle  story  by 
Mr,  Kipling,  which  lelU  of  the  adventures  of  Mow- 
gli  after  he  killed  Shere  Khan.  It  will  he  pub- 
lisheii  in  onr  nest  issue,  with  an  introrluctory  note, 
so  ih.n  rca<lers  who  have  not  read  the  other  jungle 
stories,  can  read  this  one  understandingly.  It  fol- 
lows the  story  entitled  **  Tiger ! Tiger  ! ’ 


I’ROFKSsoR  Drummond  is  preparing  .m  .iddttional 
.irtiele  on  .Mr.  Mo<m1v  which  will  probably  appear  in 
the  January  number. 


Napoleon  : Hiography  and  Portraits. 

Among  many  Idlers  received  in  regard  to  the  first 
article  on  Najmleon  and  its  illustrations,  w*e  have 
here  room  for  extracts  from  only  three  : 

From  Colonel  John  C.  Kojies.  the  most  eminent 
American  student  of  Napoleon’s  history  : 


Bostos.  Nrx‘emher  ^ tSo4 

1 do  ctmgratulate  you  on  the  success  of  your  Napoleon 
Biography. 

John  C.  Ropes. 


From  the  Mon.  D.  C.  (dlman.  President  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  : 


Baltimore,  (ktol'tr  30.  1694. 

Dear  Sir.— I saw  not  lone  ago.  in  the  library  of  Hon. 
Gardiner  (i  Hubbard,  in  WashinKiun.  the  extraordinary, 
perham  I should  say  unique,  collection  of  the  portraits  of 
S’atKilron.  and  1 then  learned  that  you  are  to  publish  copies 
of  the  most  significant  «>(  these  portraits  in  connection  with 
an  anii'Ie  u;M*n  them,  which  Miss  Tarbcll  was  (hen  prrpar- 
ms  This  interested  me  very  much.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
portraits  of  any  other  man,  of  any  age  or  land,  have  been 
taken  in  so  many  aspects,  by  such  able  artiste,  at  such 
frequent  intervals,  and  through  so  many  yean.  When 
the  power  and  fame  of  Napoleon  are  considered,  you  may 
be  sure  that  the  student.sof  history,  biography,  and  nortraii- 
urc.  by  whatever  motives  they  are  kfovemea.  will  l*e  much 
indebted  to  yi.u  and  to  all  your  collaborators  for  making 
accessible  to  them  this  superb  collection. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  C.  Gilmam. 


S.  S.  McCll'ke.  Em^. 


From  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  U.  S.  A.,  the  well- 
known  scientiiu.  writer,  and  explorer : 

SMimsOhlAN  IhSTITCTIOK. 

Bi  kkau  or  Amkrican  Etmnoukvv. 

WASHiNirros,  A’arewAer  €,  1894. 
My  t)RAB  McCerkr.  I hax’c  just  read  with  care,  and 
with  great  interest.  Miss  TarbelUs  hrst  article  on  Napt’lcoo. 
It  is  not  only  graphic,  but  its  simplicity  is  high  art.  With 
the  abundant  illustration  i:  constitutes  a niciure  to  live. 

1 am  yours  cordially, 

J.  W.  Powell. 

Mr  S S Mr  Curb. 

30  Lalayette  Place,  New  York  City. 
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NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

Bv  Ida  M.  Tarbeu.. 

With  cnirravinfrs  from  the  collection  of  the  Hon.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  who  aliio  furnishes  the  explanatory  notes. 

THIRD  PAPER.— NAPOLEON  AS  STATESMAN  AND  LAllG/VER. 

THE  SEW  coNSTiTUTio.v.  gling  anti  bizarre  instrument  for  Conducting 

the  affairs  of  a nation  was  ever  devised. 
“ X ] OW  we  must  rebuild,  and,  moreover.  Warned  by  the  experience  of  the  past  ten 
we  must  rebuild  solidly,”  said  Na-  years,  he  abandoned  the  ideas  of  1789,  and 
poleon  to  his  brother  Lucien  the  day  after  declared  that  the  power  must  come  from 
the  rouf  a'V/a/ which  had  overthrown  the  above,  the  confidence  from  below.  His 
Directory  and  made  him  the  temporary  system  of  voting  took  the  suffrage  from 
dictator  of  France.  the  people;  his  legislative  body  was  com- 

The  first  necessity  was  a new  constitu-  posed  of  three  sections,  each  of  which  was 
tion.  In  ten  years  three  constitutions  had  practically  powerless.  .All  the  force  of  the 
been  framed  and  adopted,  and  now  the  government  was  centred  in  a senate  of 

third  had,  like  its  predecessors,  been  de-  aged  men.  The  Grand  F.lector,  as  the 

dared  worthless.  .At  Napoleon’s  side  was  figurehead  which  crowned  the  edifice  was 
a man  who  had  the  draft  of  a constitution  called,  did  nothing  but  live  at  Versailles 
ready  in  his  pocket.  It  had  been  promised  and  draw  a princely  salary, 
him  that,  if  he  would  aid  in  the  i8th  Bru-  Napoleon  saw  at  once  the  weak  points 
maire,  this  instrument  should  be  adopted,  of  the  structure,  but  he  saw  how  it  could 

This  man  was  the  AbM  Sieyes.  He  had  be  rearranged  to  serve  a dictator.  He 

been  a prominent  member  of  the  Constit-  demanded  that  the  senate  be  stripped  of 
uent  Assembly,  but,  curiously  enough,  his  its  power,  and  that  the  Grand  Elector  be 
fame  there  had  been  founded  more  on  his  replaced  by  a First  Consul,  to  whom  the 
silence  and  the  air  of  mystery  in  which  he  e.xecutive  force  should  be  confided.  Sieyes 
enveloped  himself  than  on  anything  he  had  consented,  and  Napoleon  was  named  First 
done.  The  superstitious  veneration  which  Consul. 

he  had  won,  saved  him  even  during  the  The  whole  machinery  of  the  government 
Terror,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  say  was  now'  centred  in  one  man.  ” The  state, 
laconicallv,  when  asked  what  he  did  in  it  was  I,"  said  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena, 
that  period,  “ J livfdP  The  new  constitution  was  founded  on  prin- 

ft  was  he  who,  when  Napoleon  was  ciples  the  very  opposite  of  those  for  which 
still  in  FIgvpt,  had  seen  the  necessity  of  the  Kevolution  had  been  made,  but  it  was 
a military  dictatorship,  and  had  urged  the  the  only  hope  there  was  of  dragging  France 
Directory  to  order  Napoleon  home  to  help  from  the  slough  of  anarchy  and  despair 
him  reorganize  the  government — an  order  into  which  she  had  fallen, 
which  was*  never  received.  Napoleon  tmdertook  the  work  of  recon- 

.Soon  after  the  i8th  Brumaire,  Sieyfes  struction  which  awaited  him,  with  courage, 
presented  his  constitution.  No  more  hun-  energy,  and  amazing  audacity.  He  was 

Copyright,  1894,  by  S.  S.  McCli’rk,  Limited.  AU  rights  reserved. 
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Painted  by  Masquericr,  who  %'isitcd  Paris  in  iSoo,  where  he  made  a portrait  of  Napoleon.  “ This,  on  being 
exhibited  in  England,  where  it  was  the  6rst  authentic  portrait  of  the  cmfienir,  proved  a source  of  considerable 
gain  to  the  fuiinter.'*  The  portrait  was  engraved  toon  after  his  return  to  London,  by  C.  Turner. 


forced  to  deal  nt  once  with  all  departments 
of  the  natitJn's  life — with  the  llnances,  the 
industries,  the  the  Church,  public 

education,  the  codification  of  the  laws. 

TltE  Ft.S'AXCKS. 

The  first  question  was  one  of  money. 
The  country  was  literally  bankriqit  in 
1799.  The  treasury  was  empty,  and  the 
government  practised  all  sorts  of  make- 
shifts to  get  money  to  pay  those  bills 
which  could  not  be  put  off.  One  day,  hav- 


ing to  send  out  a special  courier,  it  was 
obliged  to  give  him  the  receipts  of  the 
opera  to  pay  his  expenses.  .And,  again,  it 
was  in  such  a tight  pinch  that  it  was  on 
the  point  of  sending  the  gold  coin  in  the 
t'abinet  of  .Medals  to  the  mint  to  be  melted. 
Loans  could  not  be  negotiated  ; govern- 
ment paper  was  worthless  ; stocks  were 
down  to  the  lowest.  One  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  situation  was  the  condition 
of  the  taxes.  The  assessments  were  as 
arbitrary  as  before  the  Revolution,  and 
they  were  collected  with  greater  difficulty. 


NAPOLEON  flONAPARTR. 


To  select  an  honest,  capable,  and  well- 
knoM-n  financier  was  Napoleon's  first  act. 
The  choice  he  made  was  wise — a Monsieur 
(iau  din,  afterward  the  Duke  de  (iaete,  a 
<iuiet  man,  who  had  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  Under  his  nianagenient  credit  was 
re>tored,  the  jjovermnent  was  able  to  make 
the  loans  necessary,  and  the  department 


'°5 

of  finance  was  reorganized  in  a thorough 
fashion. 

Napoleon's  gratitude  to  .\I.  (iaudin  was 
lasting.  ( )iu  e when  askeil  to  change  him 
for  a more  hrillianl  man,  he  said  : 

“ I fully  acknowledge  all  your  protf'gL 
is  worth  : but  it  might  easily  happen  that, 
with  ail  his  intelligence,  he  would  give  me 


KKMRWlJit,  TMR  COSS«  I.AK  Ct  AKUS  IN  TMK  H K K T of  1 MR  T(  tl  i-RIK!:  " l8oc». 

RnirraTed  In  t*ondon.  by  C.  Turner,  after  a painting  by  J.  Ma»qucricr.  made  durini;  his  visit  to  Paris  to  1800. 
A similar  picture,  the  Rrou*  du  DitAdi,  was  painted  by  Isabey  and  Carle  V'cmci.  and  engraved  by  M^uu.  Masson 
ctttMderv  Napoleon's  face  finer  at  this  time  than  at  any  other  period. 
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nothing  but  fresh  water,  whilst  with  iny 
gooil  tiaiidin  1 can  always  rely  on  having 
gootl  crown  pieces.” 

The  famous  Ifank  of  l•■rance  dates  from 
this  time.  It  was  founded  under  Napo- 
leon's personal  direction,  and  he  never 
ceased  to  watch  over  it  jealously.  .More 
important  was  the  reorganization  of  the 
system  of  taxation. 

He  insisteil  that  the  taxes  must  meet 
the  whole  expense  of  the  nation,  save  war, 
which  must  pay  for  itself  ; and  he  so 
ordered  affairs 
that  never  after  t 
his  administra- 
tion was  fairly 
begun  was  a 
deficit  known 
or  a loan  made. 

This  was  done, 
too,  without  the 
people  feeling 
the  burden  of 
taxation.  In- 
deed, that  bur- 
den was  so  much 
lighter  under  his 
administration 
than  it  had  been 
under  the  old 
regime,  that 
peasant  and 
work  m an  , in 
most  cases, 
probably  did  not 
know  they  were 
being  taxed. 

‘ ‘ before 
1789,"  says 
Taine,  ‘‘  out  of 
one  h u n d r e d 
francs  of  net 
revenue,  the 
workman  gave 
fourteen  to  his 
seignor,  four- 
t e e n to  the 
clergy,  fifty-three  to  the  state,  and  kept  only 
eighteen  or  nineteen  for  himself.  Since 
1800,  from  one  hundred  francs  income  he 
pays  nothing  to  the  seignor  or  the  Church, 
and  he  pays  to  the  state,  the  department, 
and  the  commune  but  twenty-one  francs, 
leaving  seventy-nine  in  his  pocket.”  .\nd 
such  was  the  method  and  care  with  which  this 
system  was  administered,  that  the  state  re- 
ceived more  than  twice  as  much  as  it  had 
before.  The  enormous  sums  which  the 
police  and  tax-collectors  hail  appropriated 
now  went  to  the  state.  Mere  is  but  one 
example  of  numbers  which  show  how  mi- 


nutely Napoleon  guarded  this  part  of  the 
finances.  It  is  found  in  a letter  to  I-'ouche, 
the  chief  of  police  : 

“ Whal  happens  at  Bordeaux  happens  at  Turin,  at 
Spa,  at  Marseilles,  etc.  The  |H>lice  commissioners 
derive  immense  profits  from  the  gaming-tables.  My 
intention  is  that  the  towns  shall  reap  the  beneht  of 
the  tables.  I shall  employ  the  two  hundred  thousand 
francs  paid  by  the  tables  of  Bordeaux  in  building  a 
bridge  or  a canal.  . . ." 

.\  great  improvement  was  that  the  taxes 
became  fixed  and  regular.  Napoleon  wished 
that  each  man 
1 should  know 
what  he  had  to 
pay  out  each 
year.  “ True 
civil  liberty  de- 
pends on  the 
safety  of  prop- 
erty,” he  told 
his  Council  of 
State.  “ There 


hLISA  BACCIOCHI,  CttAND  Ul'CMI'^S  or  Tt'9CANV,  F.LtiP.ST  St^TBR  OP  NAI'0> 
LP.ON  <l777-lSn>). 

Eoffraved  by  Mor|;bcn  in  1814,  after  Counis. 


IS  none  in  a 
country  where 
the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion is  changed 
every  year. 
man  who  has 
three  thousand 
francs  income 
docs  not  know 
how  much  he 
will  have  to  live 
on  t h e n e X t 
year.  Hiswhole 
substance  may 
bcswallowed  up 
by  the  taxes.” 
Nearly  the 
whole  revenue 
came  from  in- 
direct taxes  ap- 
plied to  a great 
number  of  ar- 
ticles. In  case 
of  a war  which 
did  not  pay  its  way,  Napoleon  proposed  to 
raise  each  of  these  a few  centimes.  The 
nation  would  surely  prefer  this  to  paying  it 
to  the  Russians  or  .Austrians.  When  possi- 
ble the  taxes  were  reduced.  “ Better  leave 
the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  than 
lock  it  up  in  a cellar,  as  they  do  in  Prussia." 

lie  was  cautious  that  extra  taxes  should 
not  come  on  the  very  poor,  if  it  could  be 
avoided.  .\  suggestion  to  charge  the  vege- 
table and  fish  sellers  for  their  stalls  came 
before  him.  “ The  public  sipiare,  like  water, 
ought  to  be  free.  It  is  quite  enough  that  we 
tax  salt  and  wine.  ...  It  would  become 
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NArol.EON,  1796-07. 

CompoMtl  and  designed  by  Carle  V'crnct  \ engraved  by  Simon. 


the  citv  of  Paris  imicli  more  to  think  of  re- 
storing the  corn  market. 

.\n  important  part  of  his  financial  policy 
was  the  rigid  economy  which  was  insisted 
on  in  all  departments.  If  a thing  was 
bought,  it  must  be  worth  what  was  paid 
for  it.  If  a man  held  a position,  he  must 
do  its  duties.  Neither  |>urchases  nor  posi- 
tions could  be  made  unless  reasonable  and 


useful.  This  was  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  old  regime,  of  which  waste,  idleness, 
and  parasites  were  the  chief  characteristics. 
The  saving  in  expenditure  was  almost  in- 
credible. .\  trip  to  Fontainebleau,  which 
cost  I.ouis  XVI.  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  Napoleon  would  make,  in  no  less 
state,  for  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

The  expenses  of  the  civil  household. 
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MAUAMK  l>K  '•tARI.  <ANNK  Lot  l<iB  CBUMAtNE  SRCKKO,  HARoSM:  DR  ^TAKL'HOUtTRIN).  l8o3. 

Engraved  in  i6i$  by  Laugier,  after  (icrard.  Madame  de  Stai^l  was  born  in  Paris  in  1766.  Her  father  was 
the  famous  banker  Ncrker.  and  her  mother.  Suzanne  Curchud,  the  early  love  of  Gibbon.  She  held  a high  pcsi- 
tion  in  Paris  until  the  Terror  obliged  her  to  6cc.  when  she  went  to  Coppet.  on  I.ake  Geneva,  where  a number  of 
her  friends  were  continually  gathered  about  her  She  returned  to  Paris  under  the  Directory,  and  when  Napoleon 
returned  from  the  Italian  campaign  she  showed  him  the  greatest  admiration,  and  persisted  in  putting  herself 
in  his  way.  His  dislike  was  so  pronounced  that  she  was  irritated,  and  when  to  this  personal  complaint  she 
added  a more  «<erious  one  the  way  he  was  centralizing  power  in  his  hands  she  became  a noisy  and  troublesome 
critic  of  his  (lolicy.  In  1803.  when  she  came  to  Paris  from  Coppet.  she  was  ordered  not  to  reside  within  forty 
leagues  of  the  city.  For  three  years  she  obeyed,  but  in  2806  she  returned  to  Prance.  In  1807  the  publication  of 
'*  Corinne  *'  called  attention  to  her,  and  she  wa.s  sent  back  to  Coppet.  For  two  years  she  was  busy  at  her  work 
on  *'  Germany,'*  which,  when  done,  she  publi.shed  in  Paris  ; but  the  whole  edition  of  ten  thousand  copies  was  con* 
demned  as  “ not  French."  and  she  was  forbidden  to  enter  France.  When  Louis  XVI II  was  restored,  she  returned 
tc  Paris,  but  6cd  to  Coppet  at  the  news  of  Napoleon’s  landing.  She  died  on  July  14, 1817. 
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which  amounted  to  five  million  dollars 
under  the  old  regime,  were  now  cut  down 
to  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  though 
the  elegance  was  no  less. 

THE  INDUSTRIES. 

A master  who  gave  such  strict  attention 
to  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom  would  not, 
of  course,  overlook  its  industries. ' In  fact, 
they  were  one  of  Napoleon's  chief  cares. 
His  policy  was  one  of  protection.  He 
would  have  France  make  everything  she 
wanted,  and  sell  to  her  neighbors,  but 
never  buy  from  them.  To  stimulate  the 
manufactories,  which  in  1799  were  as  nearly 
bankrupt  as  the  public  treasury,  he  visited 
the  factories  himself  to  learn  their  needs. 
He  gave  liberal  orders,  and  urged,  even 
commanded,  his  associates  to  do  the  same. 


.\t  one  time,  an.xious  to  aid  the  batiste 
factories  of  Flanders,  he  tried  to  force 
Josephine  to  give  up  cotton  goods  and  to 
set  the  fashion  in  favor  of  the  batistes  ; 
but  she  made  such  an  outcry  that  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  idea.  For  the  same 
reason  he  wrote  to  his  sister  Kliza  ; “ 1 beg 
that  you  will  allow  your  court  to  wear 
nothing  but  silks  and  cambrics,  and  that 
you  will  e.vclude  all  cottons  and  muslins, 
in  order  to  favor  French  industry." 

F'requently  he  would  take  goods  on  con- 
signment, to  help  a struggling  factory. 
Rather  than  allow  a manufactory  to  be 
idle,  he  would  advance  a large  sum  of 
money,  and  a (juantity  of  its  products 
would  be  put  under  government  control. 
.\fter  the  battle  of  Kylau,  Napoleon  sent 
one  million  six  hundred  thousand  francs  to 
Paris,  to  be  used  in  this  way. 


hAlt.*L«OK,  or  THB  rUSNCM  AVO  Kl\f,  OF  IT.AIV,  KXH'HKKl  K DRh  FKA.V^AIA,  KOI  u'lTAl  lB.")  1805. 

Engraved  by  Audouin,  alter  Charles  de  Cbaiilloo. 
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To  introduce  cotton-muklnn  into  the 
country  was  one  of  his  chief  industrial  am- 
bitions. .\t  the  bej'inniii)'  of  the  cenfury 
it  was  printeil  in  all  the  factories  of  1-  rance, 
but  itothinj;  more.  He  proposed  to  the 
Council  of  .Slate  to  prohibit  the  importation 
<if  cotton  thread  and  the  woven  tjoods. 
There  was  a strong;  opposition,  but  he  car- 
ried his  point. 

“ .\s  a result,”  said  Napoleon  to  Las 
Cases  with  complacency,  “ we  possess  the 
three  branches,  to  the  immense  advantage 
of  our  popidation  and  to  the  detriment  and 
sorrowof  the  Knglish  ; which  proves  that,  in 
administration  as  in  war,  one  must  exercise 
character.  ...  1 occupied  myself  no 


less  in  encouraging  silks.  .\s  Kmperor,  and 
King  of  Italy,  I counted  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  income  from  the  silk 
harvest." 

In  a similar  way  he  encouraged  agricul- 
ture ; especially  was  he  anxious  that  l•'rance 
should  raise  all  her  own  articles  of  diet. 
He  had  lierthollet  look  into  maple  and  tur- 
nip sugar,  and  he  did  at  last  succeed  in 
persuading  the  people  to  use  beet  sugar  ; 
though  he  never  convinced  them  that  Swiss 
tea  equalled  Chinese,  or  that  chicory  was 
as  good  as  coffee.  I'he  works  he  in- 
sisted should  be  carried  on  in  regard  to 
roads  and  public  buildings  were  of  great 
importance.  There  was  need  that  some- 
thing be  done. 


TMIt  ISMfeKOR  NAPlUEiiN  IS  HCNTIXO  COAT!  M8.  <'M.VMrKKRCH  >K«»C  1>K  CIMSSECK  A 

CMKVAL.**! 

by  Char!«t,  probably  about  t8u  The  title  is  a little  misleading,  for  the  costume 
shown  in  the  picture,  save  the  boots,  is  the  one  Napoleon  commonly  wore,  in  doors  as  well  as  out. 


“It  is  impossible  to 
conceive,  if  one  had 
not  i>ecn  a witness  of 
It  l>cfore  and  after  the 
iSth  Hrumaire  [said 
the  chancellor  l‘as- 
quicr].  of  the  wide- 
spread ruin  wrou^'lil  by 
the  kevolulion.  . . . 

There  were  hardly  tv^o 
or  three  main  roads  |in 
France]  in  a lit  condi- 
tion for  iralTic;  not  a 
single  one  wn«.  there, 
perhaps,  wherein  was 
not  found  some  obstacle 
that  could  not  l>c  sur- 
mounted without  |)cril. 
With  rejjartl  to  ihcw.iys 
of  internal  communica- 
tion, they  hacl  been  in- 
dcbnitcly  suspcniled. 
'I  hc  navijjation  of  riv- 
ers and  canaU  was  no 
lonj»cr  feasible. 

“ In  all  <lircctions, 
public  buildin^w,  and 
those  monuments  which 
represent  the  splenilor 
of  the  state,  were  fall- 
ing into  decay.  It 
must  fain  be  admitted 
that  if  the  work  of  de- 
struction had  been  pro- 
digious. that  of  restora- 
tion w as  no  less  so. 
Kvcrylhinj;  was  taken 
hold  t)f  at  one  and  the 
sanie  time,  and  every- 
thing progressed  with 
a like  rapidity.  Not 
only  was  it  resolved  to 
restore  all  that  required 
restoring  in  varitms 
parts  of  the  countrx*.  in 
all  parts  of  the  public 
service,  but  new.  grand, 
beautiful  and  useful 
works  w’cre  decided  up- 
on. and  many  were 
brought  to  a h.ippy  ter- 
mination. This  cer- 
tainly constitutes  one 
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of  ihe  most  brilliant 
sidles  of  the  consular 
and  imperial  regime.*’ 

In  Paris  alone 
vast  improve- 
ments were  maile. 

Napoleon  began 
the  Rue  tie  Rivoli, 
built  the  wing 
connecting  the 
Tuileries  and  the 
I.ouvre,  erected 
the  triumphal 
arch  of  the  Car- 
rousel, the  Arc 
de  Triomphe  at 
the  head  of  the 
Champs  Klys^es, 
the  column  Ven- 
dome,  the  Made- 
leine, began  the 
Bourse,  built  the 
Pont  d’Auster- 
litz,  and  ordered, 
commenced,  or 
finished,  a num- 
ber of  minor 
works  of  great 
importance  to  the 
city.  The  mar- 
kets interested 
him  particularly. 

••(live  all  possi- 
ble care  to  the 
construction  of 

the  markets  and  to  their  healthfulness,  and  of  about  one  thousand,  and  this  number, 
to  the  beauty  of  the  Halle-aux-bli5s  and  of  it  was  arranged,  should  be  reduced  to  five 
the  Hallc-aux-vins.  The  people,  too,  must  hundred  in  the  course  of  a year.  More, 
have  their  Louvre,"  was  his  order. 


S.\roLl£ns  WITH  THK  IRON  CROWS  OF  |8|2. 
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he  provided  for  their  wants.  Most  of  the 
smaller  properties  confiscated  by  the  Revo- 
lution had  been  sold,  and  Napoleon  insisted 
that  tho.se  who  had  bought  them  from  the 
State  should  be  assured  of  their  tenure  ; but 
nation  more  profound  than  those  caused  in  case  a property  had  not  been  disposed  of. 


THE  6migr£s. 

But  there  were  wounds  in  the  French 


by  lack  of  credit,  by  neglect  and  corrup- 
tion. The  body  which  in  1789  had  made 
up  France  had,  in  the  last  ten  years,  been 
violently  and  horribly  wrenched  asunder. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the 
richest,  most  cultivated,  and  most  capable 
of  the  population  had  been  stripped  of 


he  returned  it  to  the  family,  though  rarely 
in  full.  In  case  of  forest  lands,  not  over 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres  were 
given  back,  (lifts  and  positions  were  given 
to  many  /migr/s,  so  that  the  majority  were 
able  to  live  in  ease. 

valuable  result  of  this  policy  of  recon- 


wealth  and  position,  and  had  emigrated  to  ciliation  was  the  amount  of  talent,  expe- 
foreign  lands.  rience,  and  culture  which  he  gained  for 

Napoleon  saw  that  if  the  ^migNs  could  the  government.  France  had  been  run  for 
be  reconciled,  he  at  once  converted  a pow-  ten  years  by  country  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
erful  enemy  into  a zealous  friend.  In  spite  pamphleteers,  who,  though  they  boasted 
of  the  opposition  of  those  who  had  made  civic  virtue  and  eloquence,  and  though 
the  Revolution  and  gained  their  positions  they  knew  their  IMutarchs  and  Rousseaus  by 
through  it,'  he  accorded  an  amnesty  to  the  heart,  had  no  practical  sense,  and  little  or 
which  included  the  whole  one  hun-  no  experience.  The  return  of  the  r'w/jfr/r 
dred  and  fifty  thousand,  with  the  exception  gave  France  a body  of  trained  diplomats. 
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judges,  and  thinkers,  many  of  whom  were 
promptly  admitted  to  the  government. 

THE  CIIUKCH. 

More  serious  than  the  amputation  of  the 
aristocracy  had  been  that  of  the  Church. 
The  Revolution  had  torn  it  from  the  nation, 
had  confiscated  its  property,  turned  its 
cathedrals  into  barracks,  its  convents  and 
seminaries  into  town  halls  and  prisons,  sold 
its  lands,closed  its  schools  and  hospitals.  It 
had  demamicd  an  oath  of  the  clergy  which 
had  divided  the  body,  and  caused  tlniusands 
to  emigrate.  Kot  content  with  this,  it  had 
tried  to  supplant  the  old  religion,  first  with 
a worship  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  after- 
wards with  one  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

But  the  people  still  loved  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  mass  of  them  kept  their 
crucifixes  in  their  houses,  told  their  beads, 
observed  fast  days.  No  matter  how  severe 
a penalty  was  attached  to  the  observance 
of  Sunday  insteatl  of  the  day  which  had 
replaced  it,  called  the  “ decade,”  at  heart 
the  people  remembered  it.  “ We  rest  on 
the  decade,”  said  a workman  once,  “ but 
we  change  our  shirts  on  Sunday.” 

Napoleon  understood  the  popular  heart, 
and  he  proposed  the  reifstablishment  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  Revolutionists,  even 
his  warmest  friends  among  the  generals, 
opposed  it.  Infidelity  was  a cardinal  point 
in  the  creed  of  the  majority  of  the  new 
regime.  They  not  only  rejected  the  Church, 
they  ridiculed  it.  Rather  than  restore 
Catholicism,  they  advised  Protestantism. 
“ But,”  declared  Napoleon,  “France  is  not 
Protestant ; she  is  Catholic.” 

In  the  Council  of  State,  where  the  ques- 
tion was  argued,  he  said:  “ My  policy  is  to 
govern  men  as  the  greatest  number  wish  to 
be  governed.  ...  I carried  on  the  war 
of  Vendee  by  becoming  a Catholic  ; I estab- 
lished myself  in  Figypt  by  becoming  a 
Mussulman;  1 won  over  the  priests  in  Italy 
by  becoming  Ultramontane.  If  I governed 
lews  I should  reestablish  the  teni|)le  of 
Solomon.  . . . It  is  thus,  I think,  that 

the  sovereignty  of  the  people  should  be 
understood.” 

Kvidently  this  was  a very  different  way 
of  understanding  that  famous  doctrine 
from  that  which  had  been  in  vogue,  which 
consisted  in  forcing  the  people  to  accept 
what  each  idealist  thought  was  best,  with- 
out consulting  their  prejudices  or  feelings. 
In  spite  of  opposition,  Napoleon’s  will  pre- 
vailed, and  in  the  spring  of  1802  the  Con- 
cordat was  signed.  This  treaty  between 
the  Pope  and  France  is  still  in  force  in 


France.  It  makes  the  Catholic  Church  the 
State  church,  allows  the  government  to 
name  the  bishops,  compels  it  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  clergy,  and  to  furnish  cathe- 
drals and  churches  for  public  worship, 
which,  however,  remain  national  property. 
'File  Concordat  provided  for  the  absolution 
of  the  priests  who  had  married  in  the 
Revolution,  restored  Sunday,  and  made 
legal  holidays  of  certain  /c/c  days.  This 
arrangement  was  not  made  at  the  price  of 
intolerance  towards  other  bodies.  I'he 
French  government  protects  and  contrib- 
utes towards  the  support  of  all  religions 
within  its  borders.  Catholic,  Protestant, 
Jew,  or  .Mussulman. 

rile  Concordat  was  ridiculed  by  many  in 
the  government  and  army,  but  undoubtedly 
it  was  one  of  the  most  statesmanlike  meas- 
ures carried  out  by  Napoleon. 

“The  joy  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  France  silenced  even  the  boldest  mal- 
contents,” says  Pasquier ; “ it  became  evi- 
dent that  Napoleon,  better  than  those  who 
surrounded  him,  had  seen  into  the  depths 
of  the  nation’s  heart.” 

It  is  certain  that  in  reestablishing  the 
Church  Napoleon  did  not  yield  to  any 
religious  prejudice,  although  the  Catholic 
Church  was  the  one  he  preferred.  It  was 
purely  a question  of  policy.  In  arranging 
the  Concordat  he  might  have  secured  more 
liberal  measures — measures  in  which  he 
believed — but  he  refused  them. 

“ Do  you  wi.sh  me  to  manufacture  a religion  of 
caprice  for  my  own  special  use.  a religion  that  would 
Ik  nobody’s?  1 do  not  so  understand  matters. 
What  I want  is  the  old  Catholic  religion,  the  only 
one  which  is  imlKtlded  in  every  heart,  and  from 
which  it  has  never  been  torn.  This  religion  alone 
can  conciliate  hearts  in  my  favor ; it  alone  can 
smooth  away  all  obstacles,” 

;\t  St.  Helena  he  said  to  I.as  Cases  : 

” When  1 came  to  the  head  of  affairs,  I had 
already  formed  certain  ideas  on  the  great  principles 
which  hold  society  together.  I had  weighed  all  the 
imiairtance  of  religion  ; 1 was  persuaded  of  it,  and  I 
had  resolved  to  reestablish  it.  You  would  scarcely 
believe  in  the  difficulties  that  I had  to  restore 
Catholicism.  I would  have  been  followed  much 
more  willingly  if  1 had  unfurle<l  the  banner  of  Prot- 
estantism. ...  It  is  sure  that  in  the  disorder 
to  which  1 succeeded,  in  the  ruins  where  I found 
myself,  1 could  choose  between  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism.  And  it  is  true  that  at  that  moment 
the  disposition  was  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Itui  out- 
side the  fact  that  I really  clung  to  the  religion  in 
which  I had  l>een  born.  I had  the  highest  motives 
to  decide  me.  I!y  proclaiming  Protestantism,  what 
would  I have  obtained  ? I should  have  created  in 
France  two  great  parties  almut  equal,  when  I wished 
there  should  be  longer  but  one.  I should  have 
excited  the  fury  of  religious  quarrels,  when  the 
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Rn^ravcd  by  Cousin,  after  LefWre.  Lefivrc  probably  painted  this  portrait  early  in  the  career  of  Napoleon.  It 
was  enttraved  by  Cousin,  a celebrated  meazotint  enftrarer.  many  yean  ago, but  when  finished  Napoleon  “did  not 
sell  *'  ft  therefore  was  laid  aside  until  1893,  when  this  print  was  made. 


cnliKhtenmeni  of  the  age  and  my  desire  was  to  make 
them  disappear  altogether.  These  two  parlies  in 
tearing  each  other  to  pieces  would  have  annihilated 
Krance  and  rendered  her  the  slave  of  Europe,  when 
I was  ambitious  of  making  her  its  mistress.  With 
Catholicism  I arrived  much  more  surely  at  my  great 
results.  Within,  at  home,  the  great  number  would 


absorb  the  small,  and  I promised  myself  to  treat 
with  the  latter  so  liberally  that  it  would  soon  have 
no  motive  for  know'ing  the  dilTcrcnce. 

**  Without,  Catholicism  saved  me  the  Pope  : and 
with  my  influences  and  our  forces  in  Italy  I did  not 
despair  sooner  or  later,  by  one  way  or  another,  of 
finishing  by  ruling  the  Pope  myself. 
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EDITATION. 

When  the  Church  fell  in  France,  the 
whole  system  of  education  went  down 
with  her.  The  Revolutionary  jjovern- 
mcnts  tried  to  remedy  the  condition,  hut 
heytuid  many  plans  and  speeches  little  had 
heen  done,  Na[)oleon  allowed  the  relij^ious 
bodies  to  reopen  their  schools,  and  thus 
primary  iuslructitm  was  soon  in  operation 
ajjain  ; and  he  founded  a niindier  of  sec- 
ondary ami  special  schools.  I'lie  tjreatest 
of  his  educational  undertaking's  was  the 
organization  of  the  I'niversity.  This  in- 
stitution was  centralized  in  the  head  of 


the  state  as  completely  as  every  other 
Napoleonic  institution.  It  exists  to-dav 
hut  little  changed— a most  efficient  body, 
in  spile  of  its  rigid  state  control.  This 
university  did  nothing  for  woman. 

“ 1 do  not  think  we  need  trouble  our- 
selves with  any  plan  of  instruction  for 
young  females,"  Napoleon  told  the  Coun- 
cil. “ They  cannot  be  brought  up  better 
than  by  their  mothers.  Public  education 
is  not  suitable  for  them,  because  they  are 
never  called  upon  to  act  in  public.  .Man- 
ners are  all  in  all  to  them,  and  marriage 
is  all  they  look  to.  In  times  past  the 
monastic  life  was  open  to  women  ; they 
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MADAMF.  M^CAMIFR.  tSrO. 

Hy  JacqucU  after  David.  Madame  R<<camier  Fran9oiM  Julie  Adi^iaide)  was  bom  in  Lyons  in  1777. 

Her  father.  Jean  Bernard,  afterwards  moved  to  Paris,  where  he  saw  much  of  society  and  occupied  acr<Kx1  pnsi 
tion.  Tn  1793  Julie  was  married  to  Monsieur  R^camier,  a rich  banker  twenty-seven  years  her  senior.  Durinjf  the 
Directory  Madame  R^mier  became  intimate  with  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family  in  Paris,  and  Lucicn  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  her.  an  affection  she  never  returned-  She  first  met  the  First  Consul  at  I.ucien's  in  the  winter  of 
1799-1800.  and  he  noticed  her  especially.  She  was  much  attracted  by  his  simplicity  and  by  his  kindness.  In  i8ot 
Madame  Rvcamier's  father,  who  was  Postmaster*General,  was  found  to  be  sheltering  a royalist  correspondence,  and 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Through  the  interceasion  of  Madame  R^amier,  Demadotts  secured  his  release  from 
the  First  Consul.  The  arrest  and  trial  of  Moreau,  who  was  a friend  of  Madame  R^camier,  the  exile  of  Madame  de 
StaA.  and  the  execution  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  put  her  in  opposition  to  the  government,  though  she  received  both 
friends  and  eneinics  of  Napoleon.  In  1805  Fouch^  attempted  to  persuade  her  to  accept  a place  at  court,  which  she 
refused.  In  1S07  Madame  R^camier  visited  Madame  de  StaA  at  Coppel.  where  she  met  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia, 
who  wished  to  marry  her.  She  seems  to  h^ve  determined  once  to  secure  a divorce  and  marry  the  Prince,  but  aban* 
doned  the  idcA  because  of  Monsieur  Rteamicr’s  distress.  In  i8it  she  was  exiled  forty  leagues  from  Paris  because  of 
herintimacy  with  Madame  de  StaA.  and  she  did  not  return  until  after  the  invasion  in  1814.  In  1817.  after  Madame  de 
StaA’s  death,  she  met  Chateaubriand,  with  whom  she  remained  intimately  allied  through  the  rest  of  her  life.  In 
tSyo  Monsieur  R^camier  died.  Sixteen  years  afterwards  Chateaubriand  became  a widower.  He  wislicd  to  marry 
Madame  R^amier,  but  she  refused.  She  died  in  Paris  in  1849.  Of  all  the  women  of  the  period,  no  one  is  more 
interesting  than  Madame  R^xmier.  Purity  of  character,  independence  of  spirit,  and  fidelity  to  friends  distinguished 
her,  a*  well  as  remarkable  beauty. 

espoiiseil  (loci,  .mcl.  though  society  gained 
little  bv  that  alliance,  the  parents  gained 
by  pocketing  the  dowry." 

It  was  with  the  education  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  solcjiers,  civil  functionaries,  and 
members  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  who  had 
died  and  left  their  children  unprovided 
for,  that  he  concerned  himself,  establishing 
schools  of  which  the  well-known  one  at 
St.  Denis  is  a model.  The  rules  were  pre- 
pared bv  Napedeon  himself,  who  insisted 
that  the  girls  should  be  taught  all  kinds  of 
housework  and  needlework — everything, 
in  fact,  which  would  make  them  good 
housekeepers  and  honest  women. 

The  military  schools  were  also  reorgan- 
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ized  at  this  time.  Remembering  his  own 
experience  at  the  .MiUtairf,  Naptdeon 
arranged  that  the  severest  economy  should 
be  practised  in  them,  and  that  the  pupils 
should  learn  to  do  everything  for  them- 
selves. They  even  cleaned,  bedded,  and 
shod  their  own  horses. 

THE  t.EC.ION  OK  HONOR. 

The  destruction  of  the  old  system  of 
privileges  and  honors  left  the  government 
without  any  means  of  rewarding  those  who 
rendered  it  a service.  Napoleon  presented 
a law  for  a Legion  of  Honor,  under  control 
of  the  state,  which  should  admit  to  its 
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bOSAfARTB  AT  MALMAIMiS.  l8oj. 


The  title  on  the  engraving  reads;  “ Bonaparte.  dMi^  It  Madame  Bonaparte.**  Engraved 
in  i8oj  bjr  Godefroy,  after  Isabey.  In  1798.  after  Josephine  de  Beauharnait  had  become  Madame 
Bonaparte,  ahe  bouf^ht.  for  thirty*two  thousand  dollars,  a property  at  Marly,  ei^ht  miles 
from  Paris,  known  as  Malmaison.  While  Napoleon  was  in  Eftypt.  Josephine  spent  most  of 
her  time  here,  feathering  about  her  a circle  of  the  htattx  ttpriit  of  the  day.  including  Ber- 
nardin  de  Saint  Pierre.  Arnault,  Chenier,  Talma.  Gerard.  Girodet.  Mesdames  Tallien, 

Regnault  de  Saint  Jean  d'Angely,  the  Comtesse  d’Houdetot.  and  Fanny  de  Bcauhamais. 

W'ben  Napoleon  returned  from  Egypt  he  found  waiting  him  a powerful  tahn.  After  the  18th 
Rnimaire,  Malmaison  was  enlarged  and  beautified,  becoming,  in  fact,  another  Trianon.  Its 
park  contained  kiosks,  a kamtam^  a temple  of  love,  a theatre,  fountains,  lakes,  and  gardens, 
and  the  chateau  a fine  library  and  many  valuable  works  of  art.  A few  of  the  pictures  brought 
to  France  as  spoils  of  war  were  deposited  at  Malmaison.  especially  two  superb  Paul  Potters. 

Napoleon  is  said  to  have  always  r^reitcd.  when  he  looked  at  them,  that  Josephine  had  taken 
them,  as  he  wanted  them  for  the  Museum.  Before  the  end  of  the  consulate  the  Bonapanes 
left  Malmaison  for  5^int  Cloud,  and  after  the  Empire  the  place  was  almost  entirely  abandoned. 

When  the  divorce  was  pronounced  in  >8n  Josephine  retired  to  Malmaison.  where  ahe  died  in 
1814.  three  days  after  a vi.sit  from  the  Emperor  Alexander,  whose  army  had  just  invaded  France. 

Napoleon  visited  .Malmaison  after  his  return  from  Elba,  and  spent  five  days  there  after 
Waterloo.  Malmaison  passed  to  Prince  Eugfne.  who  sold  it  to  private  parties  in  i8a6.  In  iB<i 
the  state  bought  it,  and  still  owns  it. 
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Eniniived  by  Ro|;er,  after  Guerin.  Painted,  probably,  about  1809. 


membership  only  those  who  had  tione  soine- 
thioK  of  use  to  the  pulilie.  The  service 
mij;ht  be  military,  commercial,  artistic, 
humanitarian  ; no  limit  was  put  on  its 
nature  ; anything  which  helped  Krance  in 
any  way  was  to  be  rewarded  by  member- 
ship in  the  jiroposed  order.  In  fact,  it 
was  the  most  democratic  distinction  pos- 
sible, since  the  same  reward  was  given  to 
all  classes  of  services  and  all  classes  of 
people. 

Now  the  Revolutionary  spirit  spurned  all 
distinctions  : and  as  free  discussion  was 
allowed  on  the  law,  there  was  a severe 
arraignment  of  it  made.  Nevertheless,  it 
passed.  It  immediately  became  a power 


in  the  haiuls  of  the  First  Consul,  and  such 
it  has  remained  until  to-day  in  the  hands 
of  the  government.  Though  it  has  been 
frc<iuently  abused,  and  never, perhaps,  more 
flagrantly  than  by  the  present  Republic, 
uni|uestionably  the  French  “ red  button  " 
is  a decoration  of  which  to  be  proud. 

t.'ODIKICATIO.V  OK  TtIF.  LAWS. 

The  greatest  civil  achievement  of  Napo- 
leon was  the  codification  of  the  laws.  Up 
to  the  Revolution,  the  laws  of  France  had 
been  in  a misty,  incoherent  condition,  feu- 
dal in  their  spirit,  and  by  no  means  uniform 
in  their  application.  The  Constituent  As- 
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semlily  hatl  ordered  them  revised,  but  the 
work  had  oidy  been  bej{un.  Napoleon  be- 
lieved justly  that  the  greatest  benelit  he 
could  render  I'rance  would  be  to  }jive  her 
a complete  and  systematic  code.  He  or- 
jianizet!  the  force  for  this  >;i('antie  task, 
aiul  pushed  revision  with  unllaKK'iiR  ener;;y. 

His  part  in  the  work  was  interesting;  and 
important,  .\fter  the  laws  had  been  well 
dij;esled  and  arraii);ed  in  preliminary 
bodies,  they  were  submitted  t<i  the  Council 
of  State.  It  was  in  the  discussions  before 
this  botly  that 
Napideon  took 
part.  That  a 
man  of  thirty- 
one,  brout;ht  up 
as  a soldier,  and 
having  no  lei;al 
trainiiiK,  could 
follow  the  dis- 
cussions of  such 
a learned  and 
serious  body  as 
Napoleon's 
Council  of  State 
always  was, 
seems  incredi- 
ble. In  fact,  he 
]>  r e p a r e d for 
each  session  as 
thoronj;hly  as 
the  law-makers 
themselves. 

His  habit  was 
to  talk  over,  be- 
forehand gener- 
ally, with-  Cam- 
bacdrtls  and 
I’ortalis,  two 
legislators  of 
great  learning 
and  clearness  of 
judgment,  all 
the  matters 
which  were  to 
come  up. 

“ He  examined  each  (piestion  by  itself," 
says  Roederer,  “ inquiring  into  all  the  au- 
thorities, times,  experiences  ; demanding  to 
know  how  it  had  been  under  ancient  juris- 
prudence, under  Louis  XIV.,  or  h'rederick 
the  (Ireat.  When  a bill  was  presented  to 
the  First  Consul,  he  rarely  failed  to  ask 
these  questions:  Is  this  bill  complete? 
Does  it  cover  every  case  ? Why  have  you 
not  thought  of  this?  Is  that  necessary? 
Is  it  right  or  useful  ? What  is  done  nowa- 
days and  elsewhere  ? " 

.‘\t  night,  after  he  had  gone  to  bed,  he 
would  read  or  have  read  to  him  authorities 


tm  the  subject.  Such  was  his  capacity  for 
grasping  an  idea,  that  he  would  come  to 
the  Council  with  a perfectly  clear  notion  of 
the  subject  to  be  treated,  and  a good  idea 
of  its  historical  development.  Thus  he 
could  follow  the  most  erudite  and  philo- 
sophical arguments,  and  could  take  part  in 
them. 

He  stripped  them  at  once  of  all  conven- 
tional phrases  ami  learned  terms,  aiul 
stated  clearly  what  they  meant.  He  had 
no  use  for  anything  but  the  plain  meaning. 

liy  thus  going 
directly  to  the 
practical  sense 
of  a thing,  he 
f r e (]  u c n t 1 y 
cleared  up  the 
ideas  of  the  re- 
V i se  r s them- 
selves. 

In  framing 
the  laws,  he  took 
care  that  they 
should  be  word- 
ed so  that  every- 
body could  un- 
derstand them. 
Thus,  when  a 
law  relating  to 
liquors  was  be- 
ing prepared,  he 
urged  that 
•wholesale  and 
retail  should  be 
defined  in  such 
a way  that  they 
would  be  defi- 
nite ideas  to  the 
people.  “Pol 
and  pint  must 
be  inserted,”  be 
said.  “ There  is 
no  objection  to 
those  words.  .\n 
excise  act  isn't 
an  epic  poem." 

Napoleon  insisted  on  the  greatest  free- 
dom of  speech  in  the  discussions  on  the 
laws,  just  as  he  did  on  “ going  straight  to 
the  point  and  not  wasting  time  on  idle 
talk."  This  clear-hcailedness,  energy,  and 
grasp  of  subjects  exercised  over  a body  of 
really  remarkable  men,  developed  the  Coun- 
cil until  its  discussions  became  famous 
throughout  Kurope.  One  of  its  wisest 
members.  Chancellor  I’asquier,  says  of  Na- 
poleon’s direction,  that  “it  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  one's 
ideas,  and  to  give  one’s  faculties  all  the 
development  of  which  they  were  capable. 
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Engraved  by  Weber  in  1814 ; painted  by  Lcthiire. 

The  liighest  legislative,  administrative,  of  foreign  sovereigns  come  ami  coniplt 
and  sometimes  even  political  matters  were  their  education  in  its  midst?” 
taken  up  in  it  (the  (Council).  Did  we  not  It  was  the  genius  of  the  head  of  t 
see,  for  two  consecutive  winters,  the  sons  state,  however,  which  was  the  most  iin|)n 
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sive  feature  of  the  Couneil  of  State.  I>e 
■Molleviile, a former  minister  of  Louis  XVI., 
said  once  to  Las  Cases  ; 

*‘  It  mu>t  l»c  admitted  that  your  Honapartc.  your 
Napoleon,  was  a very  cxtraorrlinary  man.  VVc  were 
far  from  understanding;  him  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  We  coulii  not  refuse  the  evitlcnec  of  his 
victories  and  his  invasions,  it  is  true  ; hut  (ienseric, 

Attila.  .\laric  had  done  as  much  ; so  he  made  more 
of  an  impression  of  terror  on  me  than  of  adiniratiirn. 

But  when  I came  here  and  followed  the  discussions 
on  the  civil  coile.  from  that  moment  I had  nothing 
hut  profound  veneration  for  him.  But  where  in  the 
world  had  he  learned  all  that  r And  then  every 
day  I discovered  something  new  in  him.  Ah.  sir, 
what  a man  you  had  there!  Truly,  he  was  a 
prorligy.” 

The  modern  reader  who  looks  at  France 
and  sees  how  her  I'liiversity,  her  specitil 
schools,  her  hospitals,  her  j;reat  Itonor- 
ary  legion,  her  treaty  with  the  Catholic 
Church,  her  code 
of  laws,  her  batik 
— the  vital  ele- 
ments of  her  life, 
in  short — are  as 
they  came  from 
Napoleon's  hraiti, 
must  ask,  with  l)e 
Molleviile,  How 
did  he  do  it — he 
a foreigner,  born 
in  a half-civilizeil 
island,  reared  iti 
a military  school, 
without  diplomat- 
ic or  legal  traitt- 
ing,  without  the 
prestige  of  name 
or  wealth  ? How 
could  he  make  a 
nation?  How 
could  he  be  other 
than  the  barbaric 
conqueror,  the 
Knglish  atid  the 
/ m i g r/s  fi  r s t 
thought  him  ? 

Those  who  look 
at  Napoleon's 
achievements,  and 
are  either  dazzled 
or  horrified  by 
them,  generally 
consider  his  pow- 
er superhuman. 

They  call  it  divine 
or  diabolic,  ac- 
cording to  the 
feeling  he  inspires 
in  them;  but,  in 
reality,  the  quali-  EnKtaved  by  Schulc  in  1815. 


ties  he  showed  in  his  career  as  a statesman 
and  law-giver  are  very  human  ones.  His 
stout  grasp  on  subjects  ; his  genius  for  hard 
work  : his  power  of  seeing  everything  that 
should  be  done,  and  doing  it  himself ; his 
unpiiralleled  audacity,  e.vpiain  his  civil 
achievements. 

The  comprehension  he  had  of  questions 
of  government  was  really  the  result  of 
serious  thinking.  He  hail  rellecteil  from 
his  first  days  at  Hrienne  ; and  the  active 
interest  he  had  taken  in  the  Revidiition  of 
17S9  had  made  him  familiar  with  many 
social  and  political  questions.  His  career 
in  Italy,  which  was  almost  as  much  a diplo- 
matic as  a military  career,  had  furnished 
him  an  experience  upon  which  he  had 
founded  many  notions.  In  his  dreams  of 
becoming  an  Oriental  lawgiver  he  had 
planned  a system  of  government  of  which 
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Enf^raved  in  i7>>8  by  PicsinRcr.  after  Menf^elberR  Lcfcbvre  (Francois  Joseph'  was  born  at  RuHacb 
in  :7S5,  son  of  a miller,  destined  for  the  Church,  but  at  eighteen  he  enrolled  in  the  French  guards.  When 
the  Revolution  broke  out  he  had  just  reached  the  grade  of  sergeant.  In  t7v)3he  was  made  general  of  brigade 
under  Hoche.  and  scrs’cd  in  the  armies  of  the  RJiinc  with  honor  until  wounded  in  i7<>S,  when  he  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  w*as  named  commander  of  one  ol  the  military  divisions.  On  the  i8th  Hrumairc.  l.efcbvre 
rendered  important  service,  and  in  i&x:  was  named  for  the  Senate  by  the  First  Consul.  In  1604  he  was 
made  a marshal  and  a grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  i6o6  Ix'fcbvrc  commanded  a division  of 
the  Grand  Army,  and  at  Jena  led  the  Imperial  foot-guard.  In  tSo7  he  dircrcted  the  siege  of  Oantzic.  whxh 
lasted  6fty-onc  days  For  the  capture  of  this  p^wn  he  was  made  Duke  of  Dantzic.  In  1S08  Lcfcbvre  served 
in  Spain,  gaining  two  battles.  In  the  war  of  1807  against  the  Austrians  he  Ictl  the  Ilavarian  army,  ami  in 
1813  was  commander-in  chief  of  the  Im|MTial  Guard,  at  whr»sc  head  he  remained  during  the  retreat  fmm 
Russia  Lefcbvrc  was  made  a peer  of  France  by  the  Restoration,  and  during  the  Hundred  D.iys  he  sat  in 
the  Ioi}>cria1  Chamber.  When  Louis  XV'II  I.  returned  he  de^Kiscd  htir  .but  he  was  recalled  in  181  >.  Hedi<d 
in  tSzo.  The  marshal  and  his  wife  arc  altogether  among  the  imrsi  interesting  ficople  in  the  NajKiIionic  court. 

Both  of  them  were  uneducated  .*md  rompletcly  iropcr\  iuux  to  culture,  but  of  such  rinccrity  of  thought  and 
speech,  and  such  goodness  of  heart,  that  Napoleon  valued  them  highly.  The  courtiers,  however,  ridiculed 
tliem  incessantly,  and  repeated  manyof  their  blundcrsagainst  etiquette  and  grammar.  Madame  Lefebvre. 
a kind  of  noble  hearted  Mrs  Malaprop.  has  been  made  the  heroine  of  cevcral  French  plays.  The  latest 
of  these  is  the  Madame  Sons-Genc  '*  uf  Victor  Sardou,  put  on  at  the  V'audcville  in  Paris  in  the  winter 
of  ■•(J-94- 
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MAK^>MAL  NKV  (“LB  MAHBCHAL  N8V,  lU'C  D'r.l.CHINt.RX,  I'KINCR  FiK  MOSKUWA,  FAIR  UR 
rRANCE.")  1814. 


Rnin^vcd  by  Tardicu.  after  GfFrard.  NryiMichcl)  <«as  bom  at  Sarrrlouii  in  ; entered 
the  army  at  nineteen  years  of  age.  In  170a  Ney  entered  the  Army  of  the  North,  where  he  soon 
attracted  attentiun  by  his  bravery  and  skill,  uinninf;  the  title  of  the  Indt/Atif^bU.  In  it<>4  he 
was  made  chief  of  brigade,  and  two  years  later  tfeneral  of  brigade  lie  scr\ed  in  the  Army 
of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  Danube  until  the  peace  of  Lumiville  in  iSnt.  Returning  to  Paris, 
Napoleon  succeeded  in  attaching  him  to  his  fortunes,  and  sent  him  to  Switzerland  as  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  propose  that  tlie  Helvetian  Republic  be  placed  under  the  protectorate  of 
France.  When,  in  1803.  war  was  declared  against  England.  Ney  was  recalled  from  Switzer* 
land,  where  he  had  succeeded  in  his  negotiations,  and  sent  to  the  north  to  command  a corps  of 
the  Army  of  Invasion.  In  1804  he  was  named  roandiai  and  given  the  grand  iordi^m  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  In  the  campaign  of  16..5  against  Austria.  Ney  played  a brilliant  part,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  1806  and  18)7-  His  audacity,  military  skill,  and  bravery  won  him  various  titles 
from  his  soldiers,  such  as  the  *•  Hravc  of  Braves.’*  the  “ Red  Lion  ’*  iNey’s  hair  was  red  >.  and 
••  Peter  the  Red.”  When  Napoleon  instituted  his  new  nobility,  after  Tilsit.  Ney  wa*>  made  Duke 
of  Elchingen.  During  i8o»  and  i8to  he  served  in  Spain,  but,  quarrelling  with  Ma.ss<<nB.his 
commander  in  chief,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  France.  In  the  Ru.ssian  campaign  no  one 
distinguished  himself  more  than  Ney.  For  his  sers  iees  at  the  battle  of  Moskuwa  he  was  made 
Prince  of  Moskowa.  When  Louis  XVIII.  was  restored.  Ney  joined  the  Ikmrbons,  and  was 
rewarded  with  high  honors,  but  at  court  his  wife  was  ridiculed  by  the  ancient  nobility,  until, 
deeply  wounded,  he  left  Pari!>.  lie  was  in  command  at  Dcs;in9im  when  Napoleon  returned 
from  Elba,  and  was  ordered  to  take  his  former  mas'er  prisoner.  Ney  started,  promising  to 
“ bring  back  IFmapartc  in  an  injn  cage"  ; but  tiic  enthusiasm  over  the  imperial  cause  was  so 
great  that  he  made  up  his  mind  that  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  was  loA,  and  went  over  to 
Napoleon  He  was  convicted  of  treason,  and  shot  in  Pans,  liccemhcr  7,  1815. 


he  was  to  be  the 
centre.  Thus,  be- 
fore  the  i8tb 
Brumaire  made 
him  the  dictator 
of  France,  be  had 
his  ideas  of  cen- 
tralized govern- 
ment all  formed, 
just  as,  before  be 
crossed  the  Great 
Saint  Bernard,  he 
had  fought,  over 
and  over,  the  bat- 
tle of  Marengo 
with  black-  and 
red  - headed  pins 
stuck  into  a great 
map  of  Italy 
spread  out  on  his 
study  floor. 

His  habit  of  at- 
tending to  every- 
thing himself  ex- 
plains much  of  bis 
success.  No  de- 
tail was  too  small 
fur  him,  no  task 
too  menial.  If  a 
thing  needed  at- 
tention, no  matter 
whose  business  it 
was,  he  looker! 
after  it.  Reading 
letters  once  before 
Madame  Junot, 
she  said  to  him 
that  such  work 
must  be'  tiresome, 
and  advised  him 
to  give  it  to  a 
secretary. 

" I.  a t e r,  per- 
haps," he  said. 
“ Now  it  is  impos- 
sible ; 1 must  an- 
swer for  all.  It  is 
not  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a rclurn 
to  order  that  1 cao 
afford  to  ignore  a 
need,  a demand." 

He  carried  out 
this  policy  literal- 
ly. When  he  went 
on  a journey,  he 
looked  personally 
after  every  road, 
bridge,  public 
building,  be 
passed,  and  his 
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\eUers  teemed  with  orders  about  repairs 
here,  restorations  there.  He  looked  after 
mdividuafs  in  the  same  way  ; ordered  a pen- 
sion to  this  one,  a position  to  that  one, 
even  dictating  how  the  gift  should  be  made 
known  so  as  to  ofTend  the  least  possible 
the  pride  of  the  recipient. 

When  it  comes  to  foreign  policy,  he  tells 
his  diplomats  how  they  shall  look,  whether 
it  shall  be  grave  or  gay,  whether  they  shall 
discuss  the  opera  or  the  political  situation. 

The  cost  of  the  soldiers’  shoes,  the  kind 
of  box  Josephine  takes  at  the  opera,  the 
style  of  archi- 
tecture for  the 
Madeleine,  the 
amount  of  stock  ' 
left  on  hand  in 
the  silk  facto- 
ries, the  wording 
of  the  laws,  all 
is  his  business. 

He  thinks  of 
the  flowers  to  be 
scattered  daily 
on  the  tomb  of 
General  Rd- 
gnier,  suggests 
the  idea  of  a 
battle  hymn  to 
Rouget  de  I’lsle, 
tells  the  artists 
what  e.vpression 
to  give  him  in 
their  portraits, 
what  accessories 
to  use  in  their 
battle  pieces, 
orders  every- 
thing, verifies 
everything. 

“ Beside  him,” 
said  those  who 
looked  on  in 
amazement, 

“the  most  punc- 
tilious clerk 
would  have  been 
a bungler.” 

\V  i t h o u t an 
extraordinary 
capacity’  for 
work,  no  man 
could  have  done 
this.  Napoleon 
would  work  un- 
til eleven 
o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  be 
up  again  at  three 
in  the  morning. 


Fretjuently  he  slept  but  an  hour,  and 
came  back  as  fresh  as  ever.  No  secre- 
tary could  keep  up  to  him,  and  his  ministers 
sometimes  went  to  sleep  in  the  Council, 
worn  out  with  the  length  of  the  session. 
“ Come,  citizen  ministers,”  he  would  cry, 
“ we  must  earn  the  money  the  French  nation 
gives  us.”  The  ministers  rarely  went  home 
from  the  meetings  that  they  did  not  find  a 
half-dozen  letters  from  him  on  their  tables 
to  be  answered,  and  the  answer  must  be  a 

clear,  exact,  exhaustive  document.  “Get 

your  information  so  that  when  you  do 
answer  me,there 
shall  be  no 
■ buts,’  no  ‘ ifs,’ 
and  no  ‘ b e - 
causes,’  ” w a s 
the  rule  Napo- 
leon laid  down 
to  his  corre- 
spondents. 

He  had  au- 
rl  a c i t y . He 
dared  do  what 
he  would.  He 
had  no  conven- 
tional notions  to 
tie  him,  no  mas- 
ter to  dictate  to 
him.  The  Rev- 
o I u t i o n had 
swept  out  of  his 
way  the  accu- 
mulated experi- 
ence of  centu- 
ries — all  the 
habits,  the  prej- 
udices, the  ways 
of  doing  things. 
He  commenced 
nearer  the  bot- 
tom than  any 
man  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  civ- 
i I i z e d world 
had  ever  done, 
worked  with 
imperial  self- 
confidence,  with 
a conviction 
that  he  “ was 
not  like  other 
men.”  He  lis- 
tened to  others, 
but  in  the  end 
he  dared  ilo  as 
he  would. 

The  centrali- 
zation of  France 
in  Napoleon’s 


OENEKAI.  FUV.  AbtiLT  |8«>. 

En{;raved  by  Leftvrc,  afler  Horace  Vemet.  Koy  (Maxtmilien 
SAasttcn\  bom  at  Ham  in  177s.  entered  the  artiller)’  school  at  fifteen, 
and  assisted  as  lieutenant  at  the  battle  of  jammapes  Arrested  for  con* 
tra>rcvolutionary  talk,  Fuy  was  imprisoned,  but  was  released  after  the 
9th  Thermidor.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Rhine 
under  Mass^na.  and  made  the  German  campaicn  of  i8(x>  under 
Moreau.  He  voted  a^fainst  the  life  consulate  and  the  empire,  and 
showed  an  o|>po«ition  to  the  f^rewth  of  im(>eri*ilism  which  hurt  his 
advancement-  After  the  battle  of  Vimeiro  in  1808  he  was  named  sen* 
oral  of  brigade,  and  later  eenrral  of  division.  He  fouf;hl  in  Spain  until 
the  evacuation  of  the  country  Tndcr  the  restoration  Foy  served  as  an 
inspector-ffcneral  of  artillery;  but  he  joined  Napoleon  on  his  return, 
f:>U|;ht  at  Waterk>o.  and  went  into  retirement  afterwards.  In  1819 
he  was  elected  deputy,  and  almost  at  once  he  showed  himself  an 
orator  of  unusual  power,  lie  was  a pure  constitutionalist,  and  Rave 
all  his  efforts  to  huldiuR  the  Bourbons  to  the  charter.  He  died  in 
November,  18*5. 
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hands  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  jjo  on 
willioul  interference.  Jacobinism,  repub- 
licanism, royalism,  were  deeply-n»{>ted  sen- 
timents, and  it  was  not  lon^  bebire  they  be- 
j;an  to  strii^jjlc 
for  e.xprcssion. 

<)IM’()SmON,AM> 

HOW  ME  ME  I IT. 

Karly  in  the 
Consulate,  plots 
of  many  de- 
scriptions were 
unearthed.  I'he 
most  serious  be- 
fore 1H03  was 
lliat  known  as 
the  “Opera 
IMot,”  or  “ riot 
of  the  .^d  Ni- 
vose  ” (Dccem- 
t)cr  24,  iSoo), 
when  a bomb 
was  placed  in 
the  street,  to  be 
explodeil  as  the 
hirst  ConsuTs 
carriajje  passed, 
ity  an  acciilcnt 
he  was  saved, 
and,  in  spile  <d 
the  shock,  went 
on  to  the  opera. 

Madame  Ju- 
nol,  who  was 
there,  j^ives  a 
j^raphictlescrip- 
lion  of  the  way 
the  news  was 
received  by  the 
liouse  : 

••  The  fir>t  thirty 
measures  of  the  ora- 
torio were  scarcely 
l>)ayc(l,  when  a 
strung  explosion 
like  a cannon  na-< 
hcarJ. 


**  * What  floes  that  mean  ?*  exclaimed  Junol  with 
emotion.  lie  opened  the  door  of  the  and  looked 
into  the  c(»mdor.  . * It  is  strange;  how  can 

they  be  tiling  the  cannon  at  this  hour?  And  then. 
* I should  have  known  it.  (jive  me  my  hat ; I arn 
goinj;  to  tind  out 
what  it  is  . 

“ At  this  mo- 
n»cnt  the  of 

the  First  Consul 
opened. and  hr  him- 
self ap)K*ared  with 
(irncr.ll  Cannes, 
l.aurislon,  licr- 
ihier.  nn<l  Uuroc. 
.Smiling,  he  saluted 
the  imniciisccrowd, 
which  in  i It  y led 
cries  like  those  of 
love  with  its  ap- 
plause. Ntadame 
Ilonapartc  followed 
him  in  a few  see- 
onfl*..  . 

■ Junot  was  co- 
ing  to  cnier  the 
10  sec  for  himself 
the  serene  air  of 
the  Fiist  Consul 
that  I had  just  re- 
marked, when  I>u- 
loc  cainc  up  to  us 
with  troubled  face 
and  a worried 
air. 

* * * T h c First 

( ’on*>ul  has  just  cs- 
c.iped  death,’  he 
said  quickly  to  Ju- 
not.  * (io  dou  n 
and  sec  him  : he 
wants  to  talk  to 
you.*  . . Hut 
a dull  sound  com- 
menced to  spread 
from  parterre  to  or- 
chestra, from  or- 
chestra to  amphi- 
tlic.-itrc.  and  thence 
to  the 

“ * 1‘hc  First 
Consul  has  just 
been  attacked  in 
the  Rue  Saint  Ni- 
c.nise,’  it  was  \vhi’»- 
]>crcd.  Soon  the 
truth  was  ciicu- 
iaied  in  the  ru/Zc  at 

A1KJI.T  l7yS. 


Engraved  by  Alix.  after  Le  Dru  RemadoUe  ij.  R.  Julest  was  bnm  at  Pau,  in  17^4 ; entered  the  Royal  .Marine  at  se%en> 
teen  years  of  age.  and  was  sergeant  in  1789.  In  1702  entered  the  Army  of  the  North,  where  he  served  w'ith  honor.  He 
entered  the  Army  of  Italy  in  1707.  and.  although  suspicious  of  Ron.iparto*s  ambition,  he  served  him  valiantly,  and  was  one 
of  those  sent  to  P.'ins  with  captured  fl.igs.  Was  an  active  supporter  of  the  loti/  d'etat  of  the  iSth  Fructidor,  and  was 
amba&sadur  at  Vienna  after  the  treaty  of  Carr.po  Formio.  Rcrnadoite  married  the  li^sir^c  CKiry.  sister  in  law  of  Joseph 
Honapaitc.  whom  Napoleon,  in  1795.  had  thought  of  making  his  wife.  In  i7<>9  he  served  in  the  Rhenish  .armies.  He  dis* 
approvf^d  of  the  i:th  Brumairc.but  after  it  acccfitcd  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  West.  In  1804  he  was  made  marshal, 
and  later.  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo.  In  the  Austrian  war  of  1805  Hcrnadottc  pKiycd  an  important  part,  and  again  in  ihe 
campaign  of  t&o;.  In  i8to  the  Swedish  Slates  proclaimed  him  prince  royal  and  heir  firesumptivc  of  Sweden.  He  was 
received  as  a son  by  Charles  XIII.,  and  during  the  life  of  that  monarch  Itemadottc  surrounded  him  by  a really  filial  care. 
In  1812  he  entered  the  coalition  against  B'jnaparrc  At  first  he  tried  to  act  as  a mediator,  but  this  failing,  he  led  bis  army 
against  the  French,  defeating  Ncy  and  Oudmot  and  deciding  the  battle  of  Eripsic.  But  he  took  no  part  in  the  invasi'm 
of  France.  In  1818.  un  the  death  of  Charles  XIII  . he  was  proclaimed  King  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  took  the  name  of 
Charles  Jean  IV  . though  he  is  usually  called  Charles  XIV  He  held  the  throne  for  twenty  five  years,  and  bis  son  Oscar 
succeeded  him. 
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iHe  same  instant,  and.  as  by  an 
■electric  shock,  one  and  the 
same  acclamation  arose,  one 
and  the  same  look  enveloped 
Napoleon,  as  if  in  a protecting 
love. 

’*  What  agitation  preceded 
the  explosion  of  national  anger 
vvhieh  was  represented  in  tliat 
first  quarter  of  an  hour,  by  that 
crowd  whose  fury  for  so  black 
an  attack  could  not  be  expressed 
hy  words  ’ Women  sobbed 
aloud,  men  shivered  with  indig- 
nation. Whatever  the  Isinner 
they  follo-A’ed.  they  were  united 
heart  and  arm  in  this  ease  to 
show  that  differences  of  opinion 
did  not  bring  with  them  differ- 
■encts  in  understan.ling  honor." 


It  was  such  attempts, 
ittul  suspicion  of  like 
ones,  that  let!  to  the  e.\- 
teiision  of  the  police  ser- 
vice. 

One  of  the  ablest  and 
craftiest  men  of  the  Rev- 
olution 4)ecame  Napo- 
leon's head  of  ))olice  in 
the  Consulate,  l’'ottche.  .-V 
consummate  actor  and 
skilful  flatterer,  hiiulered 
by  no  conscience  other 
than  the  duty  of  keepinjr 
in  place,  he  acted  a curi- 
ous and  entertaining  part. 
Detective  work  was  for 
him  a game  which  he 
played  with  intense 
relish.  He  was  a verita- 
ble amateur  of  plots,  and 
never  gayer  than  when 
tracing  them. 

Napoleon  admired 
Fouchd,  but  he  did  not 
trust  him,  and,  to  offset 
him,  formed  a private  po- 
lice to  spy  on  his  work. 
He  never  succeeded  in 
finding  any  one  sufficient- 
ly line  to  match  the  chief, 
who  several  times  was 
malicious  enough  to  con- 
trive plots  himself,  to 
excite  and  mislead  the 
jirivate  agents. 

The  system  of  espion- 
age went  so  far  that 
letters  were  regularly 
oiiened.  It  was  com- 


MOHnAr.  ABOIT  1801. 

En^aved  by  Elizabeth  G.  tlcrhan.  after  Guerin  Moreau  <Jcan-\*ictor)  was 
bom  at  Morlaix  in  1763.  Studied  law  at  Rennes.  In  the  troubles  of  the  Parliament 
xehich  preceded  the  Revolution,  he  showed  such  ability  in  directine  a body  of  his 
comrades  that  he  was  called  the  '*  (General  of  the  Parliament-'*  In  ly^zentcrcd  the 
army  of  Dumouricz.  \Vasmadct;encra]ofbri^'adein  i/93,and  frcncral  of  division  in 
1794.  Two  years  later  received  the  command  of  the  ijrmy  of  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle,  which  he  conducted  with  rare  skill.  I laving  seized  a corrc>(Kindence  of 
the  Frince  of  Conde  and  l*ichrj;ru.  which  proved  the  latter  a const»irator.  he  con* 
ccalcd  it  nut  of  friendship  for  Pichegru  until  after  the  i-<ith  Tructidfir.  'A'hen  the  lat* 
ter  was  arrested.  For  this  he  was  retired  from  service  fur  eighteen  months,  hut 
returned  to  the  Army  of  Italy  in  tjv).  Kcturnintf  to  Paris  in  17'Ry.  he  first  met 
Bonaparte,  whom  he  aided  on  the  iSth  Mrumaire.  Moreau,  as  a reward  for  his 
services,  was  named  ifencral  in  chief  of  the  .Army  of  the  Rhine  His  campaign  at 
the  head  of  his  new  army  was  brilliant,  ending  in  the  great  victory  of  Hohen- 
lindcn  on  December  3,  t8tx>  Returning  to  I*aris,  he  became  the  centre  of  a faction 
discontented  with  Ikinaparte.  and  refused  the  title  of  marshal  and  the  decoration 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  which  the  latter  offered  him  fie  was  approached  by 
agents  of  Louis  XVIII..  and  was  supjHised  to  be  connected  indirectly  with  the 
Georges  plot.  Was  arrested,  tried,  and  c.tilcd  for  two  ycjrs.  He  retired  I0  the 
United  States,  where  at  first  he  travelled  extensively.  Moreau  sculetl  in  this  coun* 
try.  leading  a quiet  life  until  1813,  when  he  was  invited  by  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der to  return  to  Europe.  With  Remadotte  he  prepared  the  plans  of  the  campaign 
of  1813  and  1814.  and  it  was  hy  his  advice  that  the  allies  refused  to  {;ivc  general 
battle  to  N'ap'deon  At  Dtesden.  on  August  27,  1813,  be  w*as  mortally  wounded;  it 
is  said,  by  a French  bullet. 


mnnlv  .xaid  that  those  who 
til'd  not  want  their  letters  rcatl,  did  not  could  be  always  relied  on  ; and  in  tSog,  the 
send  them  bv  post.  It  was  difficnit,  how-  I’ostmaster-Ciener.il,  M.  liernard,  the  falher 
ever  to  get  oflficials  for  the  post-office  who  of  the  beantifiil  .Madame  Kecamier,  was 
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fouml  to  be  concealinji  an  active  Royalist 
correspondence,  and  to  be  permitting  the 
circulation  of  a quantity  of  serlitious  pam- 
phlets. Mis  arrest  and  imprisonment  made 
a great  commotion  in  his  daughter’s  circle, 
which  was  one  of  social  and  intellectual 
importance.  Through  the  intercessions 
of  Hernadotte,  M.  Hernard  was  pardoned  by 
Napoleon.  The  cab  net  noir,  as  the  depart- 
ment of  the  post-r)lfice  which  did  this  work 
wascalled,  was  in  e.xislence  when  Napoleon 
came  to  the  Consulate,  and  he  rather  re- 
stricted than  increased  its  operations.  It 
has  never  been  entirely  given  up,  as  many 
an  inoffensive  foreigner  in  Krance  can 
testify. 

The  theatre  and  press  were  also  sub- 
jected to  a strict  censorship.  In  iHoo  the 
number  of  newspapers  in  I'aris  was  reduced 
to  twelve;  and  in  three  years  there.were  but 
eight  left,  with  a total  subscription  list  of 
eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty. 
Napoleon's  contempt  for  journalists  and 
editors  equalled  that  he  had  for  lawyers, 
whom  he  called  a ‘‘heap  of  babblers 
and  revolutionists.”  Neither  class  could, 
in  his  judgment,  be  allowed  safely  to  go 
free. 

I'he  were  watched,  and  it  is  certain 

that  those  whose  hahituh  criticised  .Napo- 
leon freely  were  reported.  One  serious 
rupture  resulted  fromlhe  supervision  of  the 
salons,  that  with  Madame  ile  Stael.  She 
had  been  an  ardent  admirer  of  Napoleon 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Consulate,  and 
Itourrieiine  tells  several  amusing  stories 
of  the  disgust  Napoleon  showed  at  the 
letters  of  admiration  and  sentiment  which 
she  wrote  him  even  so  far  back  as  the 
Italian  campaign.  If  the  secretary  is  to  be 
believed,  Madame  de  Stael  told  Napr)leon, 
in  one  of  these  letters,  that  they  were  cer- 
tainly create  1 for  each  other,  that  it  was  an 
error  in  hunan  institutions  that  the  niikl 
and  tranipiil  Josephine  was  united  to  his 
fate,  that  nature  evidently  had  intended 
for  a hero  such  as  he,  her  own  soul  (jf  (Ire. 
Napoleon  tore  the  letter  to  pieces,  and  he 
took  pains  thereafter  to  atmounce  with 
great  bluntncss  to  .Madame  de  Stael,  when- 
ever he  met  her,  his  own  notions  on  women, 
which  certainly  were  anything  but  “ad- 
vanced.” 

.\s  the  centralization  of  the  government 
increased,  Madame  de  Staiil  and  her  friends 
criticised  Napoleon  more  freely  and  sharply 
than  they  would  have  done,  no  doubt,  had 
she  not  been  incensed  by  his  personal  atti- 
tude towards  her.  This  hostility  increased 
until,  in  1S05,  the  k'irst  Consul  ortlereil  her 
out  of  France.  ” The  arrival  of  this  woman. 


like  that  of  a bird  of  omen,”  he  said  in  giv- 
ing the  order,  “has  always  been  the  signal 
for  some  trouble.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
allow  her  U>  remain  in  France.” 

In  i.So7  this  order  was  repeated,  and  many 
of  .Madame  de  Stael's  friends  were  incliuietl 
in  the  proscription  : 

“ I have  written  to  the  Minister  of  I‘nlice  to  send 
Madame  de  Stael  to  (ieneva.  This  woman  continues 
her  trade  of  intriguer.  She  went  near  Paris  in  Sfute 
of  my  orders.  She  is  a veritable  plague.  Speak 
sctiou'.fy  to  the  Minister,  for  I shall  be  obliged  to 
have  her  seiied  by  the  /;tndarmfri(.  Keep  an  eyrr 
U(H»n  Itenjainin  Constant  ; if  he  meddles  with  any- 
thing 1 shall  send  him  to  his  wife  at  ilrunswic'k- 
I will  not  tolerate  this  clir|ue.'' 

Htit  whcMt  one  cotii|)ares  the  policy  of  re- 
striction during  the  Consulate  with  what  it 
hatl  been  tttuler  the  i>ld  regime  and  in  the 
Revrrltttion,  it  certainly  was  far  in  advance 
iti  liberty,  discretion,  attd  Intmanity.  The 
republicatt  governmetit  to-tiay,  in  its 
represston  of  anarchy  and  socialistn,  has 
acted  with  less  wisdom  ami  less  respect  fr>r 
freedom  of  thought  thatt  Napoleon  tlitl 
at  this  period  of  his  career  ; and  that,  too, 
in  circumstances  less  complicated  and 
critical. 

INTF-KNAI,  PE-ME  .\X1>  PktrSI’FRITV. 

If  there  were  still  dull  rumors  rrf  dis- 
crrntetit,  a cabinet  noir,  a restricted  press, 
a censorship  over  the  theatre,  proscrip- 
tions, even  imprisonments  and  e.xecutions, 
on  the  whole  France  was  happy. 

“ Not  only  did  the  interior  wheels  of 
the  machine  commence  to  run  smoothly,’ 
says  the  Duchesse  d’.Xbrant^s,  “but  the 
arts  themselves,  that  most  peaceful  part  of 
the  interior  administration,  gave  striking 
proofs  of  the  returning  prosperity  of 
France.  The  exposition  at  the  Salon  that 
year  (iHoo)  was  remarkably  fine.  Ciuerin, 
David,  (idrard,  (lirodet,  a crowd  of  great 
talents,  spurretl  on  by  the  emulation  which 
always  awakes  the  fire  of  getiius,  jjro- 
duced  works  which  must  some  time  place 
our  school  at  a high  rank.” 

I'he  art  treasures  of  Kurope  were  ptuir- 
ing  into  France.  Under  the  direction  of 
Deiion,  that  indefatigable  diUltanh  and 
student,  who  had  collected  in  the  expedi- 
tion in  Fgypt  more  entertaining  material 
than  the  whole  Institute,  and  hatl  written 
a report  of  it  which  will  always  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  “ (ireat  Work,”  the  galleries  of 
I’aris  were  reorganized  and  opened  two  days 
of  the  week  to  the  people.  Napoleon  in- 
augurated this  practice  himself.  Not  only 
was  I'aris  supplied  with  galleries:  those  de- 
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Eoffraved  by  Looghi,  after  Gerard,  Milan,  i8tj.  Eugene  de  Reauhamais.  son 
of  joftcpbinc  Taacher  de  la  Pagerie  and  the  V'iscount  Alexandre  de  Bcauhamais, 
was  bom  in  Paris  in  >781.  The  property  of  his  father  having  been  contiscated. 
Engine  was  apprenticed  to  a cabinet 'maker,  but.  fortune  changing,  he  was  cm- 
plo3red  on  the  staff  of  General  Hochc.  After  the  marriage  of  Josephine  and  Bona- 
}iarte,  the  latter  took  his  step  son  with  him  into  Italy,  and  sent  him  on  a mission 
to  Corfu.  He  accompanied  General  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  and  w.n  wounded  at 
Saint  jean  d’Acre.  He  rose  steadily  in  military  rank,  and  when  the  Empire  was 
established  was  made  prince,  and  in  tSaj  Arch<hancel1orof  State.  When  Napoleon 
took  the  iron  crown,  Eugtoe  was  made  Viceroy  of  Italy.  He  governed  his  king- 
dom with  wisdom  and  fidelity.  In  1806  Eugine  was  married  to  a daughter  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  and  adopted  by  Napoleon,  who  declared  that  in  case  he  had  no 
direct  heir  he  intended  giving  him  the  crown  of  Italy.  When  the  Austrian  war  of 
1809  broke  out,  an  army  Invaded  Italy,  and  Eugene  was  defeated  in  a first  battle, 
but.  rallying,  be  gained  a scries  of  victories,  ending  with  that  of  Raab.  which 
Sapolcron  called  the  granddaughter  of  Marengo.**  It  was  Eugene  and  his  sister 
Hortense  that  Napoleon  charged  to  prepare  Josephine  for  the  divorce,  and  the 
former  explained  to  the  Senate  the  reasons  for  the  act.  He  look  so  distinguished 
a part  in  the  Russian  campaign  that  Napoleon  said ; '*  Eug^eis  the  only  one  who  has 
fy?(  comoiittcd  blunders  in  this  war.**  In  i8t}  and  1814  he  fought  with  great  skill 
against  the  allies.  The  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon  took  his  kingdom  from  him. 
He  retired  then  to  the  court  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  his  father  in-law.  who  m.'ulc 
him  l>uke  0/  Leuchtenberg  and  Prince  of  Etchsiadl.  He  died  in  18^4  at 
Munich. 


partment  museums  which 
surprise  and  delight  the 
tourist  so  in  France  to-day 
were  then  created  at  .An- 
gers, -Antwerp,  .Autnn,  Kor- 
deaux,  Brussels,  Caen,  Di- 
jon, Geneva,  (irenoblc,  I.e 
Mans,  I. die,  Lyons,  .May- 
ence,  Marseilles,  Mont- 
pellier, Nancy,  Nantes, 
Rennes,  Ronen,  Strashurg, 
'Loidouse,  and  d'otirs. 

The  prix  de  Rome,  for 
which  there  had  been  no 
money  in  the  treasury  for 
some  time,  was  again  rees- 
tablished. 

In  literature  and  in  mu- 
sic, as  in  art,  there  was  a 
renewal  of  activity.  .A 
circle  of  poets  and  writers 
gathered  about  the  First 
Consul.  I’aisiello  was  sum- 
moned to  Baris  to  direct 
the  opera  anil  conserva- 
tory of  music.  There  was 
a revival  of  dignity  and 
taste  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  license  and  careless- 
ness of  the  Revolution. 
The  ineroyahle  passed 
away.  The  Greek  cos- 
tume ilisappeared  from 
the  street.  Men  and  wo- 
men l)egan  again  to  dress, 
to  act,  to  talk  according 
to  conventional  forms. 
Society  recovered  its  sys- 
tematic ways  of  doing 
things,  and  soon  few  signs 
of  the  general  dissolution 
whicli  had  prevailed  for 
ten  years  were  to  be  .seen. 

Once  more  the  traveller 
crossed  France  in  peace ; 
|>easanl  and  laborer  went 
undisturlted  about  their 
work,  and  slept  witliout 
fear.  .Again  the  people 
danced  in  the  fields  and 
“ sang  their  songs  as  they 
had  in  the  days  before  the 
Revolution."  " France  has 
nothing  toask  from  Heav- 
en,” said  Regnault  de 
Saint-Jean  d’.Angely,  “ hut 
tliat  the  sun  may  continue 
to  shine,  the  rain  to  fall 
on  our  fields,  and  the  earth 
to  render  the  seed  fruit- 
ful.” 
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I5v  kruvAKi)  Kii'Lin<;, 

Author  of  '■  Plain  Talcs  (rum  the  HjIIs,”  “ The  Jungle  Ik>ok,*’  etc. 


[“LeltiiiR  in  ihe  JmiKle ’’  is  a cnntiiuiatioii  of  the  marvellous  tales  of  “ Mowgii’s 
Brothers  " and  “ Tiger  ! Tiger  ! " 'Those  who  read  the  first  stories  will  reincinher  how 
the  tiger  .Shere  Rhan  pursued  a little  Indian  baby  to  the  mouth  of  a cave,  where  it 
took  refuge  with  Mother  Wolf.  'The  lame  tiger  (Icmanded  his  prey,  but  after  defying 
him,  the  pack  adopted  Mowgii  the  man  cub,  and  he  was  reared  as  one  of  the  jungle- 
folk,  talking  their  language,  ami  hunting  and  living  along  with  Itagheera  the  black 
panther,  anil  Baloo  the  bear.  It  was  when  the  pack  revolted  against  .Akela,  the  old 
wolf  who  for  years  hail  led  them  to  battle,  that  Mowgii,  in  a fit  of  rage,  ijuit  the  jungle. 
He  went  to  live  among  men,  but  before  his  departure  vowed  never  to  return  till  he 
came  to  spread  Shore  Khan’s  hide  on  the  Council  Rock. 

In  the  village  Mowgii  found  his  real  jiarents,  Messua  and  her  husband,  and  like  a 
dutiful  son  tried  to  conform  to  human  habits  and  speech.  But  jungle  intrigues  fol- 
lowed him;  and  when  his  arch  enemy  Shere  Khan  lay  in  wait  thirsting  for  blood,  his 
foster  family.  Mother  Wolf,  Grey  Brother,  and  .\kela,  gave  the  man  cub  warning. 
.Mowgii  was  village  herder  at  the  time,  and  cunningly  he  trapped  his  foe.  'The  lame 
tiger  was  decoyed  into  a narrow  defile,  and  then  the  angry  bull  buffaloes  were  driven 
at  a mad  pace  down  the  gorge  until  they  trampled  the  last  breath  out  of  Shere  Khan’s 
body.  In  the  moment  of  Mowgli’s  triumph,  Biildco,  the  village  hunter,  demanded  that 
the  tiger  skin  be  given  to  him  for  the  reward  it  would  bring.  His  insistence  forced  the 
man  cub  to  call  upon  .\kela  for  assistance,  ftbedieiit  to  orders,  the  old  wolf  sprang 
upon  the  hunter  and  pinnetl  him  to  the  ground,  while  Mowgii  stripped  off  the  gay  hide. 
Seeing  the  beast’s  implicit  obedience,  Buldeo  returned  to  the  village,  declared  .Mowgii 
a sorcerer,  and  when  the  boy  returned,  tlriving  his  buffaloes  before  him,  the  people 
stoned  him  from  the  gate.  He  then  returned  to  the  jungle,  fulfilled  his  promise  of 
carpeting  the  Council  Rock  with  Shere  Khan’s  hide,  called  the  pack  together,  and  after 
reinstating  .Akela  as  leader,  he  said,  “ Man  pack  and  Wolf  pack  have  cast  me  out. 
Now  I will  hunt  alone  in  the  jungle." — Editor.] 


YOU  will  remember  how,  after  Mowgii 
had  pinneil  Shere  Khan’s  hide  to  the 
Council  Rock,  he  told  as  many  as  were  left 
of  the  Seconee  pack  that  henceforward  he 
would  hunt  in  the  jungle  alone,  and  the  four 
children  of  -Mother  and  l-'ather  Wolf  said 
that  they  would  hunt  with  him.  But  it  is 
not  easy  to  change  one’s  life  all  in  one 
minute — particularly  in  the  jungle.  'The 
first  thing  Mowgii  did  when  the  disortlerly 
pack  had  .slunk  off,  was  to  go  to  the  home- 
cave  and  tell  .Mother  Wolf  and  l-'ather  Wolf 


as  much  as  they  could  understand  of  his 
adventures  ; and  when  he  made  the  morn- 
ing sun  ibeker  up  and  down  the  blade  of  his 
skinning-knife — the  same  he  had  skinned 
Shere  Khan  with — they  said  he  had  learned 
something.  'Then  .\kela  and  Grey  Brother 
had  to  e.vplain  their  share  of  the  great  buf- 
falo-drive in  tbe  ravine,  and  Baloo  toiled 
up  the  hill  to  hear  all  about  it,  and  Bagheera 
scratched  himself  all  over  with  pure  delight 
at  the  way  in  which  Mowgii  had  managed 
his  war. 


Cup;’huhi.  18)^,  by  RuJyard  Kipling. 
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It  was  lonpr  alter  sunrise,  but  i\o  one 
rtreameil  of  going  to  sleep,  and  from  time 
to  time  during  the  talk  Mother  Wolf  would 
throw  up  her  head  and  sniff  a deep  sniff  of 
satisfaction  as  the  wind  brought  her  the 
smell  of  the  tiger-skin  on  the  Council  Rock. 

But  for  .-\kela  and  Grey  Brother  here,” 
Mowgii  said  at  the  end,  “ I could  have  done 
nothing,  (ih,  mother,  mother,  if  thou  hadst 
seen  the  black  herd-bulls  pour  down  the 
ravine,  or  hurry  through  the  gates  when 
the  man  pack  flung  stones  at  me  !” 

" I am  glad  I did  not  see  that  last,”  said 
Mother  Wolf  stiffly.  “ It  is  not  my  custom 
to  suffer  my  cubs  to  be  driven  to  and  fro 
like  jackals.  I would  have  taken  a price 
from  the  man  pack,  but  I would  havespared 
the  woman  that  gave  thee  the  milk.  Yes, 
I would  have  spared  her  alone.” 


” Peace — peace,  Raksha,”  said  Father 
Wolf  lazily.  " Our  Frog  has  come  back 
again — so  wise  that  his  own  father  must 
lick  his  feet  ; and  what  is  a cuff  more  or 
less  on  the  head?  Leave  the  men  alone.” 
Baloo  and  Bagheera  both  echoed,  “ Leave 
the  men  alone.” 

.Mowgii,  his  head  on  Mother  Wolf's  side, 
smiled  contentedly,  and  said  that  for  his 
own  part  he  never  wished  to  see  or  hear  or 
smell  a man  again. 

“ But  what,”  said  .Akela,  cocking  one  ear, 
“but  what  if  the  men  do  not  leave  thee 
alone.  Little  Brother?” 

“ We  be  fivej  said  Grey  Brother,  looking 
round  at  the  company,  and  snapping  his 
jaws  on  the  last  word. 

“ We  also  might  attend  to  that  hunting," 
said  Bagheera  with  a nvilch-nvitch  of 
his  tail,  looking  at  Baloo.  “ But  why  think 
of  men  now,  Akela  ?” 


“ h’or  this  reason,”  the  Lone  Wolf  an- 
swered. “ When  that  yellow  thief’s  hide 
was  hung  up,  I went  back  along  our  trail 
from  the  village,  stepping  in  my  tracks, 
turning  aside,  scratching  and  lying  ilown, 
to  make  a mi.\ed  trail  in  case  one  should 
follow  us.  But  when  1 had  fouled  the  trail 
so  that  I myself  hardly  knew  it  again,  Mang 
the  bat  came  hawking  between  the  trees, 
and  hungup  above  me.  Said  Mang,  ‘The 
village  of  the  man  pack  where  they  cast  out 
the  man  cub  hums  like  a hornets'  nest.’  ” 

" It  was  a big  stone  that  I threw,” 
chuckled  Mowgii,  who  had  often  amused 
himself  by  throwing  ripe  paw-paws  into  a 
hornets'  nest,  and  racing  to  the  nearest 
pool  before  the  hornets  caught  him. 

“ I asked  of  Mang  what  he  had  seen. 

He  said  the  Red  Flower  blossomed  at  the 
gate  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  men  sat 
about  it  carrying 
guns.  Now  / 
know,  for  I have 
good  cause” — 

Akela  looked 
down  at  the  old 
dry  scars  on  his 
flank  and  side — 

“ that  men  do  not 
carry  guns  for 
pleasure.  Pres- 
ently, Little 
Brf)ther,  a man 
with  a gun  fol- 
lows our  trail — 
if,  indeed,  he  be 
not  already  on 
it.” 

“But  w h y 
should  he?  Men  have  cast  me  out.  What 
more  do  they  need  ?”  said  .Mowgii  angrily. 

“ Thou  art  a man.  Little  Brother,”  .Akela 
returned.  “ It  is  not  for  us,  the  Free 
Hunters,  to  tell  thee  what  thy  brethren 
do,  or  why.” 

He  had  just  time  to  snatch  up  his  paw- 
ns the  skinning-knife  cut  deep  into  the 
ground  below.  Mowgii  struck  (piickerthan 
an  average  human  eye  could  follow,  but 
.\kela  was  a wolf  ; and  even  a ilog,  who  is 
very  far  removed  from  the  wild  wolf  his 
ancestor,  can  be  waked  out  of  deep  sleep 
by  a cartwheel  touching  his  flank,  and  can 
spring  away  unharmed  before  that  wheel 
comes  on. 

“ Another  time,”  Mowgii  said  quietly, 
returning  the  knife  to  its  sheath,  “speak  of 
the  man  pack  and  of  Mowgii  in  /k<o breaths, 
not  one.” 

“ Phff ! that  is  a sharp  tooth,”  said  Akela, 
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snuffing  at  the  blade's  cut  in  the  earth ; 
“ but  living  with  the  man  jiack  has  spoiled 
thv  eye,  l.ittle  brother.  I could  have 
killed  a buck  while  thou  wast  striking.” 

Itagheera  sprang  to  his  feet,  thrust  up 
his  head  as  far  as  he  could,  sniffed,  aiul 
stiffened  through  every  curve  in  his  body, 
(irey  brother  followed  his  example  tpiickly, 
keeping  a little  to  bis  left  to  get  the  wind 
that  was  blowing  from  the  right,  while  .\kela 
bounded  fifty  yards  up  wind,  and,  half- 
crouching,  stiffened  too.  .Mowgli  looked 
on  enviously.  He  could  smell  things  as 
very  few  human  beings  could,  but  he  had 
never  reached  the  bair-trigger-like  sensi- 
tiveness of  a jungle  nose  ; and  his  three 
months  in  the  smoky  village  hail  put  him 
back  sadly.  However,  he  dampened  his 
finger,  rubbed  it  on  his  nose,  aiul  stood  up 
to  catch  the  upper  scent,  which,  though  it 
is  the  faintest,  is  the  truest. 

“ .Man,”  -Akela  growled,  ilropping  on  his 
haunches. 

“ buldeo,”  said  Mowgli,  sitting  down. 
“He  follows  our  trail,  and  yonder  is  the 
sunlight  on  his  gun.  I.ook  ! ” 

it  was  no  more  than  a Hash  of  'sunlight, 
for  a fraction  of  a second,  on  the  brass 
clamps  of  the  old  Tower  musket,  but  noth- 
ing in  the  jungle  winks  with  that  flash  ex- 
ce|)t  when  the  clouds  race  over  the  sky. 
Then  a piece  of  mica,  or  a little  pool,  or 
even  a highly  polished  leaf  will  flash  like  a 
heliograph,  but  that  day  was  cloudless 
and  still. 

“ 1 knew  men  would  follow,”  sahl  .\kela 
triumphantly.  “Not  for  nothing  have  I 
led  the  pack — and  now.’  ” 

The  four  cubs,  headed  by  Grey  brother, 
said  nothing,  but  ran  down  hill  on  their 
bellies,  melting  into  the  thorn  and  under- 
brush as  a mole  melts  into  the  earth. 

“ Where  go  ye,  without  word  ? ” Mowgli 
called. 

“ H'sh  ! We  will  roll  his  skull  here  be- 
fore midday  ! ” Grey  brother  answered. 

“ Here  ! back  and  wait  ! .Man  does 
not  eat  man  !’’  Mowgli  shrieked. 

“Who  was  a wolf  but  now  ? Who  drove 
the  knife  at  me  for  thinking  he  might  be 
a man?"  said  .Akela,  as  the  four  wolves 
turned  back  sullenly  and  dropped  to  heel. 

“ .Am  1 to  give  reasons  for  what  I choose 
to  do? "said  .Mowgli  furiously. 

“ That  is  a man.  There  speaks  a man,” 
bagheera  muttered  under  his  whiskers. 
“ Even  so  did  men  talk  round  the  king’s 
cages  at  Oodeypore.  AVe  of  the  jungle 
know  that  man  is  wisest  of  all.  If  we 
trusted  our  ears,  we  should  know  that  of 
all  things  he  is  most  foolish.”  Then  rais- 


ing his  voice,  he  added,  “The  man  cub  is 
right  in  this.  Men  hunt  in  packs.  To 
kill  one,  unless  we  know'  what  the  others 
will  do.  is  bad  hunting.  Come,  let  us  see 
what  this  man  means  towards  us.” 

“ We  will  not  come,”  Grey  brother 
growled.  “ Hunt  alone.  Little  brother. 

We  know  our  own  minds.  That  skull 
woidd  have  been  ready  to  bring  by  now.” 
Mowgli  hail  been  looking  from  one  to 
the  other  of  his  friends,  his  chest  heaving, 
and  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  but  now  he 
strode  forward  to  the  wolves,  and  drop- 
ping on  one  knee,  said  : "1)0  I not  know 
my  mind  ? Look  at  me  ! ” 

'I'hcy  looked  uneasily  ; and  when  their 
eyes  wamlered,  he  called  them  back  again 
anil  again,  till  their  hair  stood  up  all  over 
their  l)odies,  and  they  trembled  in  every 
limb,  while  .Mowgli  stared  and  stared. 

“Now,”  said  he,  “of  us  five,  which  is 
leader  ? ” 

“ Thou  art  leader.  Little  brother,"  said 
Grey  brother,  and  he  lickeil  .Mowgii’s  foot. 

“ l•'oll«w,  then,”  said  Mowgli  ; and  the 
four  followed  at  his  heels  with  their  tails 
between  their  legs. 

“ This  comes  of  living  with  the  man 
pack,”  said  bagheera,  slipping  down  after 
them.  “ There  is  more  in  the  jungle  now 
than  jungle  law,  baloo.” 

The  old  bear  said  nothing,  but  he  thought 
many  things. 

.Mowgli  cut  across  noiselessly  through 
the  jungle,  at  right  angles  to  buldeo’s  path, 
till,  parting  the  undergrowth,  he  saw  the 
old  man,  his  musket  on  his  shoulder,  run- 
ning up  the  trail  of  overnight  at  a dog- 
trot. 

You  will  remember  that  Mowgli  had  left 
the  village  with  the  heavy  weight  of  Shere 
Khan's  hide  on  his  shoulders,  while  .Akela 
and  Grey  brother  trt>tted  behind,  so  that 
the  trail  was  very  clearly  marked.  Pres- 
ently buldeo  came  to  where  .\kela,  as  you 
know,  had  gone  back  and  mixed  it  all  up. 

'I'hen  he  sat  down  and  coughed  and  grunted 
and  made  little  casts  round  and  about  into 
the  jungle  to  pick  it  up  again,  and  all  the 
time  he  could  have  thrown  a stone  over 
those  who  were  watching  him.  No  one 
can  be  so  silent  as  a wolf  when  he  does 
not  care  to  be  heard  ; and  Mowgli,  though 
the  wolves  thought  he  moved  very  clum- 
sily, could  come  and  go  like  a shadow. 

They  ringed  the  old  man  as  a school  of 
porpoises  ring  a steamer  going  at  full 
S|)ced,  aiul  as  they  ringed  him,  they  talked 
unconcernedly  ; for  their  speech  began  be- 
low the  lowest  end  of  the  scale  that  un- 
trained human  beings  can  hear.  The  other 
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end  is  bounded  by  the  high 
squeak  of  Mang  the  bat,  which 
very  many  people  cannot  hear 
at  all.  Kroin  that  note  all  the 
bird  and  bat  and  insect  talk 
takes  on. 

■■  This  is  better  than  any  kill," 
said  tirey  Jtrother  as  the  old 
in.in  stooped  and  peered  anil 
puffed.  “ Me  looks  like  a lost 
pig  in  the  jungles  by  the  river. 
What  does  he  say?”  JSuldeo 
was  muttering  savagely. 

Mowgli  translated.  “ He  says 
that  packs  of  wolves  must  have 
dairi  ed  round  me.  He  says  that 


^KAT,  OM  blow  SMOKK  Ot*T  nr  HtK  MOl'Til.  MSS  ALWAY&  FLAY  WITH 
THEIR  MOUTHS,”  SAID  MOWGLI. 

he  never  saw  such  a trail  in  his  life.  He 
says  he  is  tired.” 

"He  will  be  rested  before  he  picks  it  up 
again,"  said  Uagheera  coolly,  as  he  slipped 
round  a tree  trunk,  in  the  game  of  blind 


....in's  buff  that  Ihey  were  playing. 
“ Now  what  iloes  the  lean  thing 
ilo  ? " 

" Kal,  or  blow  smoke  out  of  his 
mouth.  Men  always  play  with 
their  mouths,"  said  Mowgli  ; and 
the  silent  trailers  s;iw  the  old  man 
fdl  anil  light  and  puff  at  a water- 
pipe,  and  they  took  good  note  of 
the  smell  of  the  toluicco,  so  as  to 
he  sure  of  ItuUleo  in  the  darkest 
night,  if  things  fell  out  that  way. 

riicn  a little  knot  of  eluireoal- 
burners  came  down  the  path,  and 
naturally  halted  to  spe.ik  to  l!ul- 
deo,  whose  fame  as  a hunter 
reached  for  at  least  twenty  miles 
round.  Then  they  all  sat  down 
and  smoked,  and  Uagheera  and  the  oth- 
ers came  up  and  watched  while  Huldeo 
began  to  tell  the  story  of  Mowgli,  the 
devil-child,  from  one  end  to  another  with 
additions.  How  he  himself  had  really 
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killed  Shere  Khan  ; and  how  Mowgli  had 
turned  himself  into  a wolf,  and  fou>{ht 
with  him  all  the  afternoon,  and  ehan^ted 
into  a hoy  ajjain,  and  hewitehed  Hiil- 
deo's  rifle,  so  that  the  bullet  turned  the 
corner  when  he  pointed  it  at  Mowgli, 
and  killed  one  of  Kuldeo's  own  buffa- 
loes : and  how  the  village,  knowinj;  him 
to  be  the  bravest  hunter  in  Seeonee, 
had  sent  him  out  to  kill  this  devil-child. 
But,  meantime,  the  village  had  got  hold  of 
Messua  and  her  husband,  who  were  un- 
doubtedly the  father  and  mother  of  this 
devil-chiUl, — .Messua  he  knew  was  a sor- 
ceress ; had  known  it  for  years,  but  had 
not  cared  to  make  bad  blood  in  the  village 
by  talking  about  it, — and  had  barrieailcil 
them  in  their  own  hut,  and  presently  woulil 
torture  them  to  make  them  confess  they 
were  witch  and  wizard,  and  then  they 
would  be  beaten  to  death.  “ When  ?"  said 
the  charcoal-burners,  because  they  would 
very  much  like  to  be  present  at  the  cere- 
mony. 

Buldeo  said  that  nothing  would  be  done 
till  he  returned,  because  the  village  wished 
him  to  kill  the  jungle  boy  first.  .After 
that  they  would  dispose  of  .Messua  and 
her  husband,  and  divide  their  lands  and 
buffaloes  among  the  village.  Me.ssua’s 
husband  h.id  some  remarkably  fine  buffa- 
loes, too.  It  was  an  excellent  thing  to 
clear  out  wizards,  Buldeo  thought  ; and 
people  who  entertained  wolf  chihlren  out 
of  the  jungle  were  clearly  the  worst  kind 
of  witches. 

“ But,"  said  the  charcoal-burners,  “ what 
would  happen  if  the  Kuglish  heanl  of  it?" 
The  Kuglish,  they  had  heard,  were  a per- 
fectly mad  people,  who  would  not  let  hon- 
est farmers  kill  witches  in  peace. 

Why,  said  Buldeo,  the  head  man  of 
the  village  would  report  that  .Messua 
and  her  husband  had  thed  of  snake  bite. 
That  was  all  arranged,  and  the  only 
thing  now  was  to  kdl  the  wolf  child. 
They  did  not  happen  to  have  seen  any- 
thing of  such  a creature?  I'he  charcoal- 
burners  looked  around  cautiously,  and 
thanked  their  stars  they  had  not  ; but 
they  had  no  doubt  that  so  brave  a man  as 
Buldeo  would  find  him,  if  any  one  could. 
The  sun  was  getting  rather  low,  and  they 
h.ad  an  idea  that  they  would  push  on  to 
Buldeo's  village  and  see  that  wicked  witch. 
Buldeo  said  that  though  it  was  his  duty  to 
kill  the  devil-child,  he  could  not  think  of 
letting  a party  of  unarmed  men  go  through 
the  jungle,  which  might  produce  the  wolf- 
demon  at  any  minute,  without  his  escort. 
He,  therefore,  would  accompany  them,  and 


if  the  sorcerer’s  child  appeared — well,  he 
would  show  them  how  the  best  hunter  in 
Seeonee  dealt  with  such  things.  The 
Brahmin,  he  said,  had  given  him  a charm 
against  the  creature,  that  made  everything 
perfectly  safe. 

“ What  says  he  ? What  says  he  ? What 
says  he?”  the  wolves  repeated  every  few 
minutes  ; and  .Mowgli  translated  until  he 
came  to  the  witch  part  of  the  story,  whicli 
was  a little  bit  beyond  him,  and  then  he 
said  that  the  man  and  woman  who  had 
been  so  kiiul  to  him  were  trapped. 

“ Do  men  trap  men  ? " said  Bagheera. 

“ So  he  says.  1 cannot  understand  the 
talk.  I'hey  are  all  mad  together.  What 
have  Messua  and  the  man  to  do  with  me 
that  they  should  be  put  in  a trap,  and 
what  is  all  this  talk  about  the  Red  Klower  ?■ 
1 must  look  to  this.  Whatever  they  woukl 
do  to  .Messua,  they  will  not  do  till  Buldeo 

returns.  . . . .And  so ” .Mowgli 

thought  hard,  with  his  fingers  playing 
round  the  haft  of  the  skinning-knife, 
while  Buldeo  and  the  charcoal-burners 
went  off  very  valiantly  in  single  file. 

“ I am  going  hot  foot  back  to  the  man 
pack,"  he  said  at  last. 

‘‘.And  those?"  said  (»rey  Brother, 
looking  hungrily  after  the  brown  backs  of 
the  charcoal-burners. 

‘‘.Sing  them  home."  said  Mowgli,  with 
a grin  ; “I  do  not  wish  them  to  he  at  the 
village  gate  till  it  is  dark.  Can  you  hold 
them  ? ” 

(irey  Brother  bared  his  white  teeth  in 
contem])t.  ‘‘We  can  head  them  round 
and  round  in  circles  like  tethered  goats — 
if  I know  men.” 

“ That  1 do  not  need.  Sing  to  them  a 
little,  lest  they  be  lonely  on  the  road  ; and, 
Cirey  Brother,  the  song  need  not  he  of  the 
sweetest,  (lo  with  them,  Bagheera,  and 
help  make  that  song.  When  the  night  is 
well  down,  meet  me  by  the  village.  (Irey 
Brother  knows  the  place." 

‘‘  It  is  no  light  hunting  to  work  for  a 
man  cub.  When  shall  I sleep?"  said  Bag- 
heera yawning,  though  his  eyes  showed  he 
was  delighted  with  the  amusement.  “ Me 
to  sing  to  naked  men  ! But  let  us  see.” 

He  lowered  his  head  so  that  the  sound 
would  travel  well,  and  cried  a long,  long 
‘‘good  hunting” — a midnight  call  in  the 
afternoon  which  was  quite  awful  enough  to 
begin  with.  Mowgli  heard  it  rumble  and 
rise,  and  fall  and  die  off  in  a creepy  sort  of 
whine  beliind  him,  and  laughed  to  himself 
as  he  ran  through  the  jungle.  He  could 
see  the  charcoal-burners  huddled  in  a 
knot,  with  old  Buldeo's  gun-barrel  waving 
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like  a banana-leaf  to  every  point  of  the 
compass  at  once.  Then  Grey  Hrother  gave 
the  Ya-la-hi,  y'alaha!  call  for  the  buck- 
driving,  when  the  pack  drives  the  Nilghai, 
the  big  Blue  Cow,  before  them ; and  it 
seemed  to  cojne  from  the  very  ends  of  the 
earth,  nearer  aiul  nearer  and  nearer,  till  it 
ended  in  a shriek  snapped  off  short.  The 
other  three  answered  till  even  Mowgli  could 
have  vowed  that  the  full  pack  was  in  full 
cry  ; and  then  they  all  broke  into  the  mag- 
nificent morning-song  in  the  jungle,  with 
every  turn  and  flourish  and  grace-note  that 
a deep-mouthed 
wolf  of  the  pack 
knows.  This  is  a 
rough  rendering 
of  the  song,  and 
you  must  imagine 
what  it  sounds 
like  when  it 
breaks  the  after- 
noon hush  of  the 
jungle  : 

One  moment  past  our 
bodies  cast 
No  shadow  on  the 
plain  ; 

Now  clear  and  black 
they  stride  our 
tiack. 

And  we  run  home 
again. 

In  morning  hush,  each 
rock  and  bush 
Stands  hard  and 
high  and  raw  ; 

Then  give  the  call  : 

**  Good  rfst  te  alt 
That  kerp  the  Jungle 
latLK" 

Mo  ! (let  to  lair  ! The 
sun's  aflarc 
Itehind  the  breath- 
ing glass  ; 

And  creaking  through  hcsiiano  . 

the  young  bam- 
boo. 

The  warning  whispers  pass. 

I!y  day  made  strange,  the  woods  wc  range, 

With  blinking  eyes  we  scan  ; 

While  down  the  skies  the  wild  duck  cries  : 

The  day — the  day  to  man  I ” 

The  dew  is  dried  that  drenched  our  hide. 

Or  w'ashed  about  our  way  ; 

And  where  we  drank,  the  purldled  bank 
Is  crisping  into  clay. 

The  traitor  dark  gives  up  each  mark 
Of  stretched  or  hooded  claw  ; 

Then  hear  the  call : ''  Good  rest  to  all 
That  keep  the  jungle  law.” 

But  no  translation  can  give  the  effect  of 
it,  or  the  yelping  scorn  the  four  threw  into 
every  word  of  it  as  they  heard  the  trees 
crash  whtn  the  men  hastily  climbed  up 


into  the  branches,  and  Btildco  began  re- 
peatitig  incatUutions  anti  charms.  Then 
they  lay  down  anti  slept,  for,  like  all  who 
live  by  their  own  exertions,  they  were  of  a 
methotlical  cast  of  mintl  ; and  no  one  can 
work  well  without  sleep. 

.Meantime  .Mowgli  was  putting  the  miles 
behind  him  at  the  rate  of  nine  an  hour, 
swinging  on,  tielighted  to  find  himself  so 
fit  after  all  those  crampetl  months  among 
men.  The  one  iilea  in  his  head  was  to  get 
Messua  and  her  husband  out  of  the  trap, 
whatever  it  was,  for  he  hatl  a natural 
mistrust  of  traps. 
I.  a t e r on,  he 
promised  himself, 
he  would  begin  to 
pay  his  debts  to 
the  village  at 
large.  It  was  twi- 
light w hen  he  saw 
the  well -remem- 
bered grazing- 
grounds,  and  the 
dhak-tree  wheie 
Grey  Brother  hatl 
waited  for  him  on 
the  morning  that 
he  killed  Sl.eie 
Khan.  .Angry  as 
he  was  at  the 
whole  breed  aiul 
community  of 
man,  something 
jumped  up  in  his 
throat  and  made 
him  catch  his 
breath  when  he 
looketl  at  the  vil- 
lage roofs.  He 
noticed  that  every 
one  had  come  in 
from  the  fields  un- 
usually early,  and 
that,  instead  of 
getting  to  their  evening  cooking,  they 
gatheretl  in  a crowtl  under  the  village  tree, 
and  chattered  and  shouted. 

“ Men  must  always  be  making  traps  for 
men,  or  they  are  not  content,”  said  Mow- 
gli.  “ Last  night  it  was  Mowgli — the  last 
night  seems  many  rains  ago.  'I’o-night  it 
is  Messua  aiul  her  man.  To-morrow  and 
for  very  many  nights  after,  it  will  be  .Mow- 
gli's  turn  again.” 

He  crept  along  outside  the  wall  till  he 
came  to  Messua's  hut,  and  looked  through 
the  window  into  the  room.  There  lay 
Messua,  gagged  and  bound  hand  and  foot, 
breathing  hard  and  groaning,  and  her 
husband  was  tied  to  thegayly  painted  bed- 
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stead.  The  door  of  the  hut  that  opened 
into  the  street  was  shut  fast,  and  three  or 
four  men  were  sitting  with  their  backs  to  it. 

Mowgii  knew  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  villagers  very  fairly.  lie  argued 
that  so  long  as  they  could  eat  and  talk 
and  smoke,  they  would  not  do  anything 
else  ; but  as  soon  as  they  had  fed,  they 
would  begin  to  be  dangerous.  Iluldeo 
would  be  coming  in  before  long,  and  if  his 
escort  had  done  its  duty,  liuldcf)  would 
have  a very  interesting  talc  to  tell.  So  he 
went  in  through  the  window,  and  stooping 
over  the  man  and  the  woman,  cut  their 
thongs,  pulled  out  the  gags,  and  looked 
round  the  hut  for  some  milk. 

Messua  was  half  wild  with  pain  and  fear 
(she  had  been  beaten  and  stoned  and 
cuffed  all  the  morning),  and  .Mowg'.  put 
his  hand  over  her  mouth  just  in  time  to 
stop  a scream.  Her  husband  was  only  be- 
wildered and  angry,  and  sat  picking  dust 
and  things  out  of  his  torn  beard. 

“ 1 knew — 1 knew  be  would  come,"  Mes- 
sua sobbed  at  last.  “ Now  do  I know  that 
he  is  my  son  ; " and  she  hugged  Mowgli  to 
her  heart.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  been 
perfectly  steady,  but  now  he  began  to  trem- 
ble all  over,  and  that  surprised  him  im- 
mensely. 

“ What  are  all  these  thongs  ? Why  have 
they  tied  thee?"  he  asked,  after  a pause. 

“ To  be  put  to  the  death  for  making  a 
son  of  thee — what  else?"  said  the  man 
sullenly.  “ Look  ! I bleed." 

Messua  said  nothing,  but  it  was  at  her 
wounds  that  .Mowgli  looked,  and  they  heard 
him  grit  his  teeth  when  he  saw  the  blood. 

“ Whose  work  is  this?  " said  he.  " There 
will  be  a price  to  pay." 

“ The  work  of  all  the  village.  1 wastoo 
rich.  1 had  too  many  cattle.  Thfrefore, 
she  and  1 arc  witches  Itecause  we  gave 
thee  shelter." 

“ I do  not  understand,  l.et  Messua  tell 
the  tale." 

“ I gave  thee  milk,  N’athoo  ; dost  thou 
remember  ?"  .Messua  said  timidly.  “Be- 
cause thou  wast  my  son  whom  the  tiger 
took,  and  because  1 loved  thee  very  dearly. 
They  said  that  I was  thy  mother,  the 
mother  of  a devil,  and  therefore  worthy  of 
death." 

“.And  what  is  a devil?"  said  Mowgli. 
“ Death  I have  seen." 

The  man  looked  u|)  gloomily  under  his 
eyebrows,  but  .Messua  laughed.  “ See  ! ” 
she  said  to  her  husband.  “ I knew  when 
1 said  that  he  was  no  sorcerer.  He  is  my 
son — my  son  ! " 

“ Son  or  sorcerer,  wliat  good  will  that  do 


us?  " the  man  answered.  “ We  are  as  dead 
already." 

“ V<inder  is  the  road  to  the  jungle" — 
Mowgli  pointed  through  the  window — “and 
your  hands  and  feet  are  free.  <io,  now." 

“ We  do  not  know  the  jungle,  my  son,  as 
— as  thou  knowest,"  .Messua  began.  “ I 
do  not  think  that  1 could  walk  far." 

“ .And  the  men  and  women  would  be  upon 
our  backs  and  drag  us  here  again,"  said 
the  husband. 

“H'm!"  said  Mowgli,  and  he  tickled 
the  palm  of  his  hatid  with  the  tip  of  his 
skinning-knife.  “ 1 have  no  wish  to  do 
harm  to  any  one  of  this  village — yet.  But 
1 do  not  think  they  will  stay  thee.  In  a 
little  while  they  will  have  much  to  think 
of.  .Ah  ! " He  lifted  his  head  and  listened 
to  shouting  and  tramiding  outside.  “ So 
they  have  let  Buldeo  come  home  at  last." 

“He  was  sent  out  this  morning  to  kill 
thee,"  Messua  cried.  “ Didst  thou  meet 
him  ? " 

“ A'es — we — I met  him.  He  has  a tale  to 
tell  ; of  that  I am  certain.  .And  while  he 
is  telling  it,  there  is  time  to  do  much.  But 
first  I will  look  and  see  what  they  mean. 
Think  where  ye  would  go,  and  tell  me  when 
I come  back." 

He  bounded  through  the  window,  and  ran 
along  again  outside  the  wall  of  the  village, 
till  lie  came  within  earshot  of  the  crowd 
round  the  peepul-tree.  Buldeo  was  lying 
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on  the  ground  coughing  and  groaning, 
and  every  one  was  asking  him  (|ueslions 
all  at  once.  His  hair  had  fallen  about  his 
shoulders  ; his  hands  and  legs  were  skinned 
from  climbing  up  trees,  and  he  could 
hardly  speak  ; but  he  felt  the  importance 
of  his  position  keenly.  From  time  to  time 
he  said  something  about  devils  and  sing- 
ing devils  and  magic  enchantment,  just  to 
give  the  crowd  a taste  of  what  was  com- 
ing. Then  he  called  for  water. 


" Hah  !"  sail!  Mowgii.  " Chatter,  chat- 
ter. Talk,  talk  ! These  men  are  brothers 
of  the  liander-log.  Now  he  must  wash  his 
mouth  with  water  : now  he  must  smoke  ; 
and  when  all  that  is  done,  he  has  still  his 
story  to  tell.  They  are  very  wise  people — 
men.  They  will  leave  no  one  to  guard 
Messua,  till  their  ears  are  stuffed  with  Bul- 
deo’s  tales.  .\nd — I am  becoming  as  lazy 
as  they  ! ” 

He  shook  himself  and  glided  back  to  the 
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hut.  Just  as  he  was  at  the  wiiulow,  he  felt 
a touch  on  his  fool. 

“ Mother,”  sai<l  he,  for  he  knew  that 
tonifue  well,  “what  dost  tliou  here?” 

“J  heard  my  children  sin>;injj  through 
the  woods,  and  1 followed  the  one  1 loved 
best.  Little  Kroj;,  I have  a desire  to  see 
that  woman  who  );avc  thee  milk,”  said 
Mother  Wolf,  all  wet  with  the  dew. 

“ They  have  bound  and  mean  to  kill  her. 
1 have  cut  those  ties,  and  she  >;oes  with 
her  man  throui;li  the  junjjle.” 

“ I also  will  follow.  I am  old,  but  not 
yet  toothless."  Mother  Wolf  reared  her- 
self up  on  end,  and  looked  throujih  the 
window  into  the  dark  of  the  hut. 

In  a minute  she  dropped  noiselessly,  and 
all  she  said  was,  “ I thee  thy  first 

milk  ; but  Itajiheera  speaks  true.  Man 
goes  to  man  at  last.” 

“ Maybe,”  said  .Mow>;li,  with  a very  iin- 
jileasant  look  on  his  face.  “ Hut  to-nin'it 
I am  very  far  from  that  trail.  Wait  here, 
but  do  not  let  her  see.” 

Thou  wast  never  afraid  of  me.  Little 
Fro}{,”  said  Mother  Wolf,  backinjr  into  the 
high  grass,  and  blotting  herself  out,  as  she 
knew  how. 

.\nd  now,”  said  Mowgli  cheerfully,  as 
he  came  into  the  hut  again,  "they  are  all 
sitting  round  lluldeo,  who  is  saying  that 
which  tlid  not  happen.  W hen  his  talk  is 
finished,  they  say  they  will  assuredly  come 
here  with  the  Red — with  fire,  and  burn  you 
both.  .And  then  ? ” 

“ 1 have  spoken  to  my  man,”  said  Mes- 
sua.  “Kanhiwara  is  thirty  miles  from 
here,  but  at  Kanhiwara  we  may  find  the 
Knglish ” 

" .And  what  p.ick  are  they?”  said  Mowgli. 

“ 1 do  not  know.  They  be  white,  and  it 
is  said  that  they  govern  all  the  land,  and 
do  not  suffer  people  to  burn  or  beat  each 
other  without  witnesses.  If  we  can  get 
thither  to-night,  we  live.  Otherwise,  we 
die.” 

“ Live,  then.  No  man  passes  the  gates 
to-night.  Hut  what  does  he  do?”  .Mes- 
sua's  husband  was  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
diggingupthe  earth  in  onecorner  of  the  hut. 

“ It  is  his  little  money,”  said  Messua. 
“ We  can  take  nothing  else.” 

“ .Ah,  yes  ! The  stuff  that  passes  from 
hand  to  hand  and  never  grows  warmer. 
Do  they  need  it  outside  this  place  also  ?” 

The  man  stared  angrily.  “ He  is  a fool, 
and  no  devil,”  he  muttered.  “ With  the 
money  I can  buy  a horse.  We  are  too 
bruised  to  walk  far,  and  the  village  will 
follow  us  in  an  hrviir." 

“ I say  they  will  no/  follow  till  1 choose  ; 


but  the  horse  is  well  thought  of,  for  Afessna 
is  tired.”  Her  husband  stood  up  and 
knotted  the  last  of  the  rupees  into  his 
waist-belt.  .Mowgli  helped  Messua  through 
the  window,  and  the  cool  night  air  revived 
her  ; but  the  jungle  in  the  starlight  looked 
very  dark  and  terrible. 

“ A’e  know  the  trail  to  Kanhiwara?” 
Mowgli  whispered. 

They  nodded. 

“ (iootl.  kememher,  now,  not  to  be 
afraid.  .And  there  is  no  need  to  go  quickly. 
Only — only  there  may  be  some  small  sing- 
ing in  the  jungle  behiiul  you  ami  before.” 

“ I'liink  you  we  would  have  risked  a 
night  in  the  jungle  through  anything  less 
than  the  fear  of  burning?  It  is  better  to 
be  killed  by  beasts  than  by  men,”  said 
.Messna’s  husband  ; but  Messua  looked 
straight  at  .Mowgli  and  smiled. 

“ 1 say,”  .Mowgli  went  on,  just  as  though 
he  were  Italoo  repeating  an  old  jungle  law 
for  the  hundredth  time  to  a foolish  cid), 
“ 1 say  that  not  a tooth  in  the  jungle  is 
bared  against  you  ; not  a foot  in  the  jungle 
is  lifted  against  you.  .Neither  man  nor 
beast  shall  stay  yon  till  ye  come  within 
eyeshot  of  Kanhiwara.  There  will  be  a 
watch  about  yon.”  He  turned  tpockly  to 
Messua,  saying,  “ He  iloes  not  believe, 
but  thou  wilt  believe.” 

“ .Ay,  surely,  my  son.  Man,  gliost,  or 
wolf  of  the  jungle,  I believe.” 

"He  will  be  afraiti  when  he  hears  niy 
people  singing.  Thou  wilt  know  and  un- 
derstaml.  (lo  now,  and  slovviy,  for  there 
is  no  neetl  of  any  haste.  The  gates  of  this 
village  arc  shut." 

Messua  tiling  herself  sobbing  at  Mow- 
gli's  feet,  but  he  lifted  her  very  ijuickly 
with  a shiver.  Then  she  hung  about  his 
neck,  and  called  him  every  name  of  bless- 
ing she  could  think  of;  but  her  husband 
lookeil  enviously  across  his  fields,  and  said  : 
" If  we  reach  Kanhiwara,  and  I get  the  ear 
of  the  Knglish,  I will  bring  such  a lawsuit 
against  the  llrahmin  and  old  Ituldeo  and 
the  others  as  shall  eat  the  village  to  the 
bone.  I'hey  shall  pay  me  twice  over  for 
my  crops  iintilled  and  my  buffaloes  unfed. 
I will  have  a great  justice.” 

Mowgli  laughed.  “1  do  not  know  what 
justice  is  ; but — come  ne.xt  rains,  and  see 
what  is  left." 

They  went  off  towards  the  jungle,  and 
Mother  Wolf  leaped  from  her  place  of 
hiding. 

"Follow,”  said  Mowgli,  "and  look  to 
it  that  all  the  jungle  knows  these  two  are 
safe.  Give  tongue  a little.  I would  call 
Hagheera.” 
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“LET  IS  THE  jt'SC.t.S,  MATMl!” 

The  lonfi,  low  howl  rose  and  fell,  and 
Mowjfli  saw  Messua's  husband  flinch  and 
turn  round,  half  minded  to  run  back  to  the 
hut. 

“ do  on,”  he  called  cheerfully.  “I  said 
there  might  be  singing.  That  call  will 
follow  up  to  Kanhiwara.  It  is  favor  of 
the  jungle.” 

.Messua  urged  her  husband  forward,  and 
the  darkness  of  the  jungle  shut  down  on 
them  and  Mother  Wolf  as  Ragheera  rose 
up  almost  under  Mowgii’s  feet,  trembling 
with  the  delight  of  the  night  that  drives 
the  jungle  peo])le  wild. 


“ r am  ashamed  of  thy 
brethren,”  he  said,  purr- 
ing. 

" What  ! 1 )id  they  not 

sing  sweetly  to  Ruldeo?” 
said  Mowgii. 

“Too  well  ! Too  well  ! 

They  made  even  me  for- 
get my  pride,  and,  by  the 
Rroken  l.ock  that  freed 
me, I went  singing  through 
the  jungle  as  though  I 
were  out  wooing  in  the 
spring.  Didst  thou  not 
hear  us  ? ” 

“ I bad  oti’.er  game 
afoot.  .\sk  Riddeo  if  he 
liked  the  song.  lint 
where  arc  the  four.’  I 
do  not  wish  one  of  the 
man  pack  to  leave  the 
gales  to-night." 

“ W hat  need  of  the  four, 
then?”  said  Ragheera, 
shifting  from  foot  to  fool, 
his  eyes  ablai'e,  and  purr- 
ing louder  than  ever.  “ I 
can  hold  them,  l.illle 
Rrolher.  It  is  killing  at 
last  ? The  singing  and  the 
sight  of  the  men  climbing 
up  the  trees  have  made 
me  Very  ready.  What  is 
man  that  we  should  care 
for  him  ? The  naked 
brown  digger,  the  hairless 
and  toothless,  the  eater  of 
earth,  I have  followed 
him  all  day,  at  noon,  in 
the  white  sunlight.  I 
heriled  him  as  the  widves 
herd  buck.  I am  Rag- 
heera ! Ragheera  I Rag- 
heera ! I.ook  ! .\s  I 

dance  with  my  shadow 
so  I danced  with  those 
men.”  The  great  panther 
leaped,  as  a kitten  leaps,  at  a dead  leaf  ^ 
whirling  overhead  ; struck  left  and  rjglr^'* 
into  the  empty  air,  that  sung  uiuler  the 
strokes ; landed  noiselessly,  and  leaped 
again  and  again,  while  the  half  purr,  half 
growl,  gathered  head  as  steam  rumbles  in 
a boiler.  “ 1 am  Ragheera,  in  the  jungle, 
in  the  night,  and  all  my  strength  is  in  me. 

Who  shall  stay  my  stroke  ? Man  cub,  with 
one  blow  of  my  paw  1 could  beat  thy  head 
flat  as  a dead  frog  in  the  summer!  ” 

“Strike,  then  ! ” said  .Mowgii,  in  the  dia- 
lect of  the  village,  not  the  talk  of  the 
jungle;  and  the  human  words  brought^ 
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Hagheera  to  a full  stop,  flung  l)a<  k on  his 
haunches,  that  <|uivere(i  umler  him,  his  eyes 
just  on  the  level  of  Mowgh's.  Once  more 
Mowgli  stareil  as  he  had  stared  at  the  re- 
bellious cubs,  full  iiUo  the  beryl-green  eyes, 
till  the  red  glare  behind  their  green  went 
out  like  the  light  of  a lighthouse  shut  off 
twenty  miles  across  the  sea  ; till  the  eyes 
dropped  and  the  big  head  with  them — 
dropped,  lower  and  lower,  and  the  red  rasp 
of  a tongue  grated  on  Mowgli's  instep. 

" Urother — brother — brother  ! " the  boy 
whispered,  stroking  steadily  and  lightly 
from  the  neck  along  the  heaving  hark. 
“ lie  still,  be  still.  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
night,  and  no  fault  of  tliine." 

“ It  was  the  smells  of  the  night,"  said 
Hagheera  iienitently.  “This  air  cries 
aloud  to  me.  lint  how  dost  ///«// know  ? " 

Of  course  the  air  round  an  Indian  village 
is  full  of  all  kinils  of  smells  ; and  to  any 
creature  who  does  nearly  all  his  thinking 
through  his  nose,  smells  are  as  maddening 
as  music  and  drugs  are  to  hutnait  beings. 
Mowgli  gentled  the  panther  for  a few 
minutes  longer,  and  he  lay  down  like  a cat 
before  a fire,  his  paws  tucked  umler  his 
breast,  ami  his  eyes  half  shut. 

“Thou  art  of  the  jungle  and  not  of  the 
jungle,"  he  said  at  last.  “ .\nd  I am  only 
a black  panther.  Hut  I love  thee.  Little 
Brother.” 

“ I'hey  are  very  long  at  that  council 
under  the  tree,"  .Mowgli  said,  without 
noticing  the  last  sentence.  “ Huldeo  must 
have  told  many  tales.  They  should  come 
soon  to  drag  the  woman  and  her  man  out 
of  the  trap  and  put  them  into  the  Red 
I'lower.  Thev  will  find  that  trap  sprung. 
Ho  ! ho  ! ” ■ 

“Nay,  listen,"  said  Hagheera.  “The 
fever  is  out  of  my  blood  now.  Let  them 
find  me  there  ! Lew  would  leave  their 
houses  after  meeting  me.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  I have  been  in  a cage,  and  I do 
not  think  they  will  tie  me  with  cords." 

“ He  wise,  then,”  said  .Mowgli  laughing  ; 
for  he  was  beginning  to  feel  as  reckless  as 
<he  panther,  who  hail  glided  into  the  hut. 

^ Pah  I " he  heard  Hagheera  say.  " This 
place  is  heavy  with  man,  but  here  is  just 
such  a bed  as  they  gave  me  to  lie  upon  in 
the  king's  cages  at  Oodeypore.  Now  I am 
lying  down."  Mowgli  heard  the  strings  of 
the  cot  crack  under  the  great  brute's 
weight.  “ Hy  the  Hroken  Lock  that  freeil 
me,  they  will  think  they  have  caught  big 
game!  Come  and  sit  beside  me.  Little 
Brother  ; we  will  give  them  good  hunting 
together  ! ” 

“ No.  I have  another  thought  in  my 


stomach.  The  man  pack  shall  not  know 
what  share  I have  In  the  sport.  Make  thy 
own  hunt.  I do  not  wish  to  see  them.  ' 

“He  It  so,"  said  Hagheera.  “ .\h,  now 
they  come." 

The  conference  under  the  peepul-tree 
had  been  growing  noisier  and  noisier,  at 
the  far  end  of  the  village.  It  broke  in 
wild  yells  and  a rush  up  the  street  of  men 
and  women  waving  clubs  and  bamboos  and 
sickles  and  knives.  Huldeo  and  the  Brah- 
min were  at  the  head  of  it,  but  the  mob 
was  close  at  their  heels,  and  they  cried, 

“ I'he  witch  and  the  wizard  ! Let  us  see 
if  hot  coins  will  make  them  confess! 

Burn  the  hut  over  their  heads  ! We  will 
teach  them  to  shelter  wolf  devils!  Nay. 

Heat  them  first.  Torches!  More  torches  ! 
Huldeo.  heat  the  gun  barrel.” 

There  was  some  little  dilficulty  with  the 
catch  of  the  door.  It  had  been  very  firmly 
fastened,  but  the  crowd  tore  it  away  bod- 
ily, and  the  light  of  the  torches  streamed 
into  the  room,  where,  lying  at  full  length 
on  the  bed,  his  paws  crossed  and  lightly 
hung  down  over  one  end,  black  as  the 
pit  and  terrible  as  a demon,  was  Hagheera. 
There  was  one  half  minute  of  desperate 
silence,  as  the  front  ranks  of  the  crowd 
clawed  and  tore  their  way  back  from  that 
threshold,  and  in  that  minute  Hagheera 
raised  his  head  and  yawned — elaborately, 
carefully,  and  ostentatiously — as  he  would 
yawn  when  he  wished  to  insult  an  c(]ual. 

The  fringed  lips  drew  back  and  up ; the  red 
tongue  curled  ; the  lower  jaw  dropped  and 
drop|)ed  till  you  could  see  half  way  down 
the  hot  gullet  ; and  the  gigantic  dog-teeth 
stoorl  clear  to  the  pit  of  the  gums  till  they 
rang  together,  upper  and  under,  with  the 
snick  of  steel-faced  wards  shooting  home 
round  the  edges  of  a safe.  Ne.vt  minute 
the  street  was  empty  ; Hagheera  had  leaped 
back  through  the  window  and  stood  at 
Mowgli's  siile,  while  a yelling,  screaming 
torrent  scrambled  and  tumbled  f)ver  one 
another  in  their  panic  haste  to  get  to  their 
own  huts. 

“ They  will  not  stir  till  the  day  comes," 
stiid  Hagheera  quietly.  “ .And  now?" 

'The  silence  of  the  afternoon  sleep  seemed 
to  have  overtaken  the  village,  but,  as  they 
listened,  they  could  hear  the  sound  of  heavy 
grain-bo.\es  being  dragged  over  earthen 
floors  and  set  down  against  doors.  Hag- 
heera  was  quite  right  ; the  village  would 
not  stir  till  daylight.  .Mowgli  sat  still  and 
thought,  and  his  face  grew  darker  and 
darker. 

“ What  have  I done  ? " .said  Bagheera,  at 
last,  coming  to  his  feet  fawning. 
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“Nothiiijj  hut  great  good.  Watch  them 
now  till  tlic  day.  I must  go  sleep."  .\iul 
Mowgli  ran  off  into  the  jungle,  and  dropped 
like  a deail  man  across  a rock,  and  slept 
and  slept  the  day  round  and  the  night  back 
again. 

When  he  waked,  Kagheera  was  at  his 
side,  and  there  was  a newly-killed  buck  at 
his  feet.  Hagheera  watched  ciiri(HisIy 
while  Mowgli  went  to  work  with  his  skin- 
ning knife,  ate  ami  drank, and  turned  over 
with  his  chin  in  his  hands. 

“ The  man  and  the  woman  came  safe 
within  eye-shot  of  Kanhiwara,"  Hagheera 
said.  “ Thy  mother  sent  the  word  back  by 
t'hil  the  kite.  They  found  a horse  before 
midnight  of  the  night.  'I'hey  were  freed 
and  went  very  quickly.  Is  not  that  well  ? ” 
" That  is  well,"  said  Mowgli. 

“ .\nd  thy  man  pack  in  the  village  did 
not  stir  till  the  sun  was  high  this  morning. 
Then  they  ate  their  food,  and  ran  back 
quickly  to  their  houses.” 

" Did  they  by  chance  see  thee?" 

“ It  may  have  been.  I was  rolling  in  the 
dust  before  the  gate  at  dawn,  and  I may 
have  sung  also  a little  song  to  myself. 
Now,  Little  Brother,  there  is  nothing  more 
to  do.  Come  hunting  with  me  and  Haloo. 
Me  has  new  hives,  that  he  wishes  to  show, 
and  we  all  desire  thee  hack  again  as  of  old. 
Take  off  that  look  which  makes  even  me 
afraid.  The  man  ami  woman  will  not  be 
put  into  the  Red  Flower,  and  all  goes  well 
in  the  jungle.  Is  it  not  true  ? Let  us  for- 
get the  man  pack.” 

“ They  shall  be  forgotten  in  a little 
while.  Where  does  Ilathi  feed  to-night  ?” 
“ Where  he  chooses.  Who  can  answer 
for  the  silent  one?  Hut  why?  What  is 
there  Ilathi  can  ilo  which  we  cannot  ?” 

“ Hid  him  and  his  three  sons  come  here 
to  me.” 

” Hut,  indeed,  and  truly.  Little  Brother, 
it  is  not— it  is  not  seemly  to  say  ‘come ' and 
‘go’  to  Hathi.  Remember  he  is  the  mas- 
ter of  the  jungle  ; and  before  the  man  pack 
changed  the  look  on  thy  face,  he  taught 
thee  the  master-words  of  the  jungle.” 

‘‘  That  is  all  one.  I have  a master- 
word  for  him  now.  Hid  him  come  to  Mow- 
gli the  Frog,  and  if  he  does  not  hear  at 
first,  bid  him  come  because  of  the  sack  of 
the  fields  of  Hhurtpore.” 

“ The  sack  of  the  fields  of  Hhurtpore,” 
Hagheera  repeated  two  or  three  times  to 
make  sure.  “ I go.  Hathi  can  but  be 
angry  at  the  worst,  and  1 would  give  a 
moon's  hunting  to  hear  the  master-word 
that  comjiels  the  silent  one.” 

went  away,  leaving  Mowgli  stabbing 
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furiously  with  his  skinning-knife  into  the 
earth.  .Mowgli  had  never  seen  human 
blood  in  his  life  before  till  he  had  seen 
and — what  meant  much  more  to  him — 
smelt  Messua's  blood  on  the  thongs  that 
bound  her.  .And  Messua  had  been  kind 
to  him,  and,  as  far  as  he  knew  anything 
about  love,  he  loved  Messua  as  completely 
as  he  hated  the  rest  of  mankind.  Hut 
deeply  as  he  loathed  them,  their  talk,  their 
cruelty,  and  their  cowardice,  not  for  any- 
thing the  jungle  had  to  offer  could  he 
bring  himself  to  take  a human  life  and 
have  that  terrible  scent  back  again  in  his 
nostrils.  Ills  plan  was  simpler,  but  much 
more  thorough  ; and  he  laughed  to  himself 
when  he  thought  that  it  was  one  of  old 
Huldeo's  tales,  told  under  the  peepul-tree 
in  the  evening,  that  had  put  the  idea  into 
his  head. 

“ It  was  a master-word,”  Hagheera  whis- 
pered in  his  ear.  " They  were  feeding  by 
the  river,  and  they  obeyed  as  though  they 
were  bullocks.  Look,  there  they  come 
now  I ” 

Hathi  and  his  three  sons  had  arrived  in 
their  usual  way  without  a sound.  The 
mud  of  the  river  was  still  fresh  on  their 
flanks,  and  Hathi  was  thoughtfully  chew- 
ing the  green  stem  of  a young  banana-tree 
that  he  had  gougeil  up  with  his  tusks.  Hut 
every  line  in  his  vast  body  showed  to 
Hagheera,  who  could  see  things  when  he 
came  across  them,  that  it  was  not  the 
master  of  the  jungle  speaking  to  a man 
cub,  but  one  who  was  afraid  coming  be- 
fore one  who  was  not.  His  three  sons 
rolled  side  by  side  behind  their  father. 

Mowgli  hardly  lifted  his  head  as  Hathi 
gave  him  “ (lood  hunting.”  He  kc])t  him 
swinging  and  rocking  and  shifting  from 
one  foot  to  another  for  a long  time  before 
he  spoke,  and  when  he  opened  his  mouth 
it  was  to  Hagheera  and  not  to  the  elephants. 

“ I will  tell  a tale  that  was  told  to  me 
by  the  hunter  ye  hunted  to. day,”  said 
Alowgli.  “ It  concerns  an  elc|ihant,  old 
and  wise,  who  fell  into  a trap,  and  the 
sharpened  stake  in  the  pit  scarred  him 
from  a little  above  his  heel  to  the  crest 
of  his  shoulder,  leaving  a white  mark.” 
Mowgli  threw  out  his  hand,  and  as  Hathi 
wheeled,  the  modnlight  showed  a long 
white  scar  on  his  side  as  though  he  had 
been  struck  with  a red-hot  whip.  “ Men 
came  to  take  him  from  the  trap,”  Mowgli 
continued,  “but  he  broke  his  ropes,  for  he 
was  strong,  and  he  went  away  till  his 
wound  was  healctl.  .Aiul  I rentember  now 
that  he  had  three  sons.  These  things  hap- 
pened many,  many  rains  ago,  and  very  far 
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away  — among  the  fielils  of  Hluirtpore. 
What  came  to  those  I'lekls  at  the  next 
reaping,  1 lathi?" 

“ They  were  reaped  by  me  and  by  my 
tliree  sons,"  said  Hathi. 

“And  to  the  plougliing  that  follows  the 
reaping  ? " said  Mowgli. 

“ There  was  no  ploughing,"  said  Hathi. 

“And  to  the  men  that  live  by  the  green 
crops  on  the  ground  ?"  said  .Mowgli. 

“ They  went  away." 

“ .'\nd  to  the  huts  in  which  the  men 
slept  ? " said  Mowgli. 

“ We  tore  the  roofs  to  pieces,  and  the 
jungle  swallowed  up  the  walls,"  said  Hathi. 

“ .\nd  what  more  beside?"  said  Mowgli. 

“ As  much  good  ground  as  1 can  walk 
over  in  two  nights  from  the  east  to  the 
west,  and  from  the  north  to  the  south  as 
much  as  I can  walk  over  in  three  nights, 
the  jungle  took.  We  let  in  the  jungle  upon 
five  villages,  ami  in  those  villages  and  in 
their  lands,  the  grazing-ground  and  the 
soft  cro|)  grounds,  there  is  not  one  man 
to-day  who  gets  his  food  from  the  ground. 
'I'hat  was  the  sack  of  the  fields  of  Ilhurt- 
pore,  which  I and  my  three  sons  did  ; and 
now  I ask,  man  cub,  how  the  news  of  it 
came  to  thee?"  said  Hathi. 

“ .\  man  tidd  me.  .And  now  I see  even 
liuldeo  can  speak  truth.  It  was  well  done, 
Hathi  with  the  white  mark  ; but  a second 
time  it  can  be  done  better,  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  a man  to  direct.  Thou  know- 
est  the  village  of  the  man  pack  that  cast 
me  out  ? 'TItey  are  idle,  senseless,  and 
cruel  ; they  play  with  their  mouths,  and 
they  do  not  kill  the  weaker  for  food  but 
for  sport.  When  they  are  full-ferl  they 
wouUl  throw  their  own  breed  into  the  Red 
Flower.  It  is  not  well  that  they  should 
live  here  any  more.  1 am  tired  of  them." 

“ Kill, then, "said  the  youngest  of  Hathi's 
three  sons,  picking  up  a tuft  of  grass,  dust- 
ing it  against  his  forelegs,  and  throwing  it 
away,  while  his  little  red  eyes  glanced 
furtively  from  side  to  side. 

“What  good  are  white  bones  to  me?" 
Mowgli  answeEcd  angrily.  “ .\in  I cub  of 
a wolf  to  play  in  the  sun  with  a raw  head  ? 
I have  killed  Shere  Khan,  and  his  hide  rots 
on  the  Council  Rock  ; but — but  I do  not 
know  where  .Shere  Khan  is  gone,  aiul  my 
stomach  is  still  empty.  Now  1 will  take 
that  which  I can  see  and  touch.  Let  in  the 
jungle  upon  that  village,  Hathi." 

Hagheera  shivered  and  cowered  down. 
He  coukl  understand,  if  the  worst  came  to 
the  worst,  a quick  rush  down  the  village 
street,  and  a right  and  left  blow  into  a 
crowd,  or  systematic  killing  of  men  as  they 


ploughed  in  the  twilight  ; but  this  scheme 
for  ileliberalely  blotting  out  an  entire  vil- 
lage from  the  eyes  of  man  and  beast  fright- 
ened him.  Now  he  saw  why  .Mowgli  had 
sent  for  Hathi.  No  one  but  the  long-lived 
elephant  could  plan  and  carry  through  such 
a war. 

“ Let  them  run  as  the  men  ran  from  the 
fields  of  Hluirtpore,  till  we  have  the  rain- 
water for  the  only  plough,  and  the  noise  of 
the  rain  on  the  thick  leaves  for  the  patter- 
ing of  the  spindles  ; till  Hagheera  and  1 
lair  in  the  house  of  the  Hrahmin,  and  the 
buck  drink  at  the  tank  behind  the  temple 
Let  in  the  jungle,  Hathi ! " 

“ Hut  1 — but  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
them,  and  it  needs  the  red  rage  of  great 
pain  ere  we  tear  down  the  places  where 
men  sleep,"  said  Hathi  doubtfully. 

“.\re  ye  the  only  eaters  of  grass  in  the 
jungle?  Drive  in  your  peoples.  Let  the 
deer  and  the  pig  and  the  nilghai  look  to  it. 
\'e  need  never  show  a hand’s-breadih  of 
hide  till  the  fields  are  naked.  Let  in  the 
jungle,  Hathi  1 " 

“ There  will  be  no  killing  ? My  tusks  were 
red  at  the  sack  of  the  fields  of  Hluirtpore, 
and  1 would  not  wake  that  smell  again.  ’ 

“ Nor  I.  I do  not  wish  their  bones  to 
lie  on  the  clean  earth.  Let  them  go  and 
find  a new  place.  'They  cannot  stay  here. 

I have  seen  and  smelt  the  blood  of  the 
woman  that  gave  me  food — the  woman 
whom  they  would  have  killed  but  for  me. 
f)nly  the  smell  of  the  new  grass  on  their 
doorsle|)s  can  take  away  that  smell.  It 
burns  in  my  mouth,  l.et  in  the  jungle, 
Hathi : " 

“ .\h  ! " said  Hathi.  “ So  did  the  scar  of 
the  stake  burn  on  my  hide  till  we  saw  the 
villages  die  under  in  the  spring  growth. 
Now  1 see.  We  will  let  in  the  jungle.” 
.Mowgli  had  barely  time  to  catch  his 
breath — he  was  shaking  all  over  with  rage 
and  hate  — before  the  place  where  the  ele- 
phants had  stood  was  empty,  and  Hagheera 
was  looking  at  him  with  terror. 

“ Hy  the  Hroken  Lock  that  freed  me." 
said  the  black  panther  at  last,  “ art  t/wu 
the  naked  thing  I spoke  for  in  the  pack  ! 
Master  of  the  jungle,  when  my  strength 
goes,  speak  for  me — speak  for  Haloo — 
speak  for  us  all.  We  are  cubs  before 
thee.  Snapped  twigs  under  foot.  Lawns 
that  have  lost  their  doe.” 

'The  idea  of  Hagheera  being  a stray  fawn 
upset  Mowgli  altogether,  and  he  laughed 
and  caught  his  breath,  and  sobbed  and 
laughed  again,  till  he  had  to  jump  into  a 
pool  to  make  himself  stop.  Then  he  swam 
round  and  round,  ducking  in  and  out  of 
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tin*  !)ars  of  the  moonlight  like  the  frog  his 
na  mcsake. 

I’y  this  time  I lathi  and  his  three  sons 
hail  turned,  each  to  one  point  of  the  loni- 
pais,  and  were  striding  silently  down  the 
valleys  a mile  away.  I'hey  went  on  and 
on  for  two  days'  march,  that  is  to  say,  a 
good  sixty  miles,  through  the  jungle,  and 
every  step  they  look  and  every  wave  of 
their  trunks  was  known  and  noted  and 
talkeil  over  hy  Mang  and  (Ihil  and  the 
monkevs  and  all  the  birds  of  the  forest. 
Then  they  began  to  feed,  and  fed  ipiietly 
for  a week  or  so.  I lathi  and  his  sons  are 
like  Kaa  the  rock  python.  They  never 
hurry  till  they  have  to. 

,\t  the  end  of  that  time,  and  no  one 
knew  who  htid  started  it,  a rumor  went 
through  the  jungle  that  there  was  better 
food  and  wtiler  to  be  found  in  such  and 
such  a valley.  The  pig — who,  of  course, 
will  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  a full 
meal— moved  first  by  companies,  scuffling 
over  the  rocks  ; and  the  deer  followed,  with 
the  little  wild  foxes  that  live  on  the  dead 
and  ilying  of  the  herds  ; and  the  heavy- 
shouldered nilghai  moved  parallel  with  the 
deer,  and  the  wild  buff.iloes  of  the  swamps 
came  after  the  nilghai.  'I'he  least  little 
thing  would  have  turned  the  scattered, 
straggling  droves  that  grazeil  ;ind  saun- 
tered, and  drank  and  grazed  again  ; but 
whenever  there  was  an  alarm  some  one 
■V^wjuld  rise  up  anil  soothe  them.  At  one 
^ time  it  would  be  Sabi  the  porcupine,  full 
of  news  of  good  feed  just  a little  farther 
on  ; at  another,  ,\lang  would  cry  cheerily, 
and  flap  down  a glade  to  show  it  was  all 
empty  ; or  lialoo,  with  his  mouth  full  of 
roots,  would  shamble  alongside  a wavering 
line,  and  half  frighten,  half  romp  it  clum- 
sily back  to  the  proper  road.  Very  many 
creatures  broke  back,  or  ran  away,  or  lost 
interest,  but  very  many  were  left  to  go 
forward.  ,\t  the  end  of  another  ten  days 
or  so  the  situation  was  this  ; The  deer  and 
the  pig  and  the  nilghai  were  milling  round 
and  rounil  in  a circle  of  eight  or  ten  miles 
radius,  while  the  caters  of  tlesh  skirmished 
round  its  edge.  .\nd  the  centre  of  that 
circle  was  the  village,  and  round  the  village 
the  crops  were  ripening,  and  in  the  crops 
sat  men  on  what  they  call  machans — plat- 
forms like  pigeon  perches,  made  of  sticks, 
at  the  top  of  four  poles — to  scare  away 
birds  and  other  stealers.  Then  the  deer 
were  cotixed  no  more.  The  eaters  of  flesh 
were  close  on  them,  and  forced  them  for- 
ward and  onward. 

It  was  a dark  night  when  Hathi  and  his 
three  sons  slipped  down  from  the  jungle 


and  broke  off  the  poles  of  the  machans 
with  their  trunks,  and  they  fell  as  a snapped 
stalk  of  hemlock  in  liloom  falls,  and  the 
men  that  tundtied  from  them  heard  the 
deep  breathing  of  the  elephants  in  their 
ears.  Then  the  vanguard  of  the  bewil- 
dered armies  of  the  deer  broke  down  and 
flooded  into  the  village  grazing  grounds 
and  the  ploughed  fields,  and  the  sharp- 
hoofed,  rooting  wild  pig  came  with  them, 
and  what  the  deer  left,  the  pig  spoiled;  and 
from  time  to  time  an  alarm  of  wolves  would 
shake  the  herds,  and  they  would  rush  to 
and  fro  desperately,  treading  down  the 
young  barley,  and  cutting  flat  the  banks  of 
the  irrigating  channels,  before  the  dawn 
broke,  the  pressure  on  the  outsiile  of  the 
circle  gave  way  at  one  point.  The  eaters 
of  flesh  had  fallen  back,  and  left  an  open 
path  to  the  south,  and  drove  upon  drove  of 
buck  fled  along  it.  The  others,  who  were 
bolder,  lay  up  in  the  wild  sal  thickets  to 
finish  their  meal  next  night. 

lint  the  work  was  practically  done. 

When  the  villagers  lookcwl  in  the  morning, 
they  .saw  their  crops  were  lost.  .And  that 
meant  death,  if  they  did  not  get  away;  for 
they  lived,  year  in  and  year  out,  as  near  to 
starvation  as  the  jungle  was  near  to  them. 

When  the  buffaloes  were  sent  to  graze,  the 
hungry  brutes  found  that  the  deer  had 
cleared  the  grazing-ground,  and  so  wan- 
dered into  the  jungle,  and  drifted  off  with 
their  wild  mates;  and  when  twilight  fell,  the 
three  or  four  ponies  that  belonged  to  the 
village  lay  in  their  stables  with  their  heads 
beaten  in.  Only  Uagheera  could  have  given 
those  strokes,  and  only  Bagheera  would 
have  thought  of  insolently  dragging  the 
last  carcasses  to  the  open  street. 

The  villagers  had  no  heart  to  light  fires 
in  the  fields  that  night,  so  Hathi  and  his 
three  sons  went  gleaning  among  the  pump- 
kins and  what  was  left  of  the  maize;  and 
where  Hathi  gleans  there  is  no  need  to 
follow.  The  men  decided  to  live  on  their 
stored  seed  corn  until  the  rains  had  fallen, 
and  then  to  lake  work  as  servants  till  they 
could  catch  up  with  the  lost  year  ; and  as 
the  grain-dealer  was  thinking  of  his  well- 
filled  crates  of  corn,  and  the  prices  he  would 
levy  at  the  sale  of  it,  Hathi's  sharp  tusks 
were  picking  out  the  corner  of  his  mud 
house,  and  smashing  open  the  big  wicker- 
chest  heaped  with  cowdung,  where  the  pre- 
cious stuff  lay. 

When  that  last  loss  was  discovered,  it 
was  the  brahmin’s  turn  to  speak.  He  had 
prayed  to  his  own  gods  without  answer. 

It  might  be,  he  said,  that  unconsciously  the 
village  had  offended  some  one  of  the  gods 
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of  the  jungle,  for  l)eyond  doubt  the  jungle 
was  against  them.  So  they  sent  for  the 
head  m;m  of  tlie  nearest  tribe  of  wandering 
(loiuls — little,  wise,  and  very  black  hunters 
living  in  the  deep  jutigle,  whose  fathers 
came  of  the  oldest  race  in  India — the  ab- 
original owners  of  the  land.  They  made 
the  (iond  welcome  with  what  they  hail,  and 
he  stood  on  one  leg,  his  bow  in  his  hand, 
and  two  or  three  poisoned  arrows  stuck 
through  his  top-knot,  looking  half  afraid 
and  half  contemptuously  at  the  anxious 
villagers  and  their  ruined  fields.  They 
wished  to  know  whether  his  gods — the  old 
gods — were  angry  with  them,  and  what 
sacrifices  should  be  offeretl.  The  (Iond 
said  nothing,  but  picked  up  a trail  of  the 
vine  that  bears  the  bitter  wild  gourd,  and 
laceil  it  to  and  fro  acro.ss  the  temple  door 
in  the  face  of  the  staring  red  Hindu  image. 
I'hen  he  pushed  with  his  hand  in  the  open 
air  along  the  road  to  Kanhiwara  and  went 
back  to  his  jungle,  and  watched  the  jungle 
people  drifting  through  it. 

I'here  was  no  need  to  ask  his  meaning. 
'I'he  wild  gourd  would  grow  where  they  had 
worshipped  their  god,  and  the  sooner  they 
saved  themselves  the  better. 

Hut  it  is  hard  to  tear  a village  from  its 
moorings.  They  stayed  on  as  long  as;my 
of  their  summer  food  was  left  to  them,  anil 
they  tried  to  gather  nuts  in  the  jungle  ; but 
shadows  with  glaring  eyes  watched  them 
and  rolled  before  them  even  at  noon,  and 
when  they  ran  back,  afraid,  to  their  walls, 
on  the  tree  trunks  they  had  passed  not  five 
minutes  before  the  bark  would  be  strippeil 
and  chiselled  with  the  stroke  of  some  great- 
taloned  paw.  The  more  they  kept  to  their 
village,  the  bolder  grew  the  wild  things 
that  gambolled  and  bellowed  on  the  graz- 
ing-grounds  by  the  Waingunga.  They  had 
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no  time  to  patch  and  plaster  the  rear  walls 
of  the  empty  byres  tacking  on  to  the 
jungle,  so  the  pig  trampled  them  down,  and 
the  vines  hurried  after  and  threw  their 
elbows  over  the  new-won  ground,  and  the 
coarse  grass  bristled  behind  the  vines  like 
the  lances  of  a goblin  army  following  a 
retreat.  The  single  men  h;id  left  earlier, 
and  carried  the  news  far  and  near  that  the 
village  was  doomed.  Who  could  fight, 
they  said,  against  the  jungle,  or  the  gods 
of  the  jungle,  when  the  very  cobra  had 
left  his  hole  in  the  platform  under  the  pee- 
pul  ? So  their  little  commerce  with  the 
outside  world  shrunk  as  the  trodden  paths 
across  the  open  grew  fewer  ;md  fainter  ; 
and  the  nightly  trumpetings  of  Hathi  and 
his  three  sons  ceased  to  trouble  them,  for 
they  had  no  more  to  lose.  The  crop  on 
the  ground  and  the  seed  in  the  ground  hail 
been  taken.  'I'he  outlying  fields  were 
already  losing  their  shape,  and  it  was  time 
to  throw  themselves  on  the  charity  of  the 
ICnglish  at  Kanhiwara. 

Native  fashion,  they  delayed  their  de- 
parture from  otie  day  to  another,  till  the 
first  rains  caught  them,  and  the  unmeuded 
roofs  let  in  a llood,  and  the  grazing-ground 
stood  ankle  deep.  ,\nd  all  nature  came 
on  with  a rush  after  the  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer. Then  they  wailed  out,  men,  women, 
and  children,  through  the  blinding  hot 
rain  of  the  morning,  but  turned  naturally 
for  one  look  at  their  homes. 

They  heard,  as  the  last  burdened  family 
filed  through  the  gate,  a crash  of  falling 
beams  and  thatch  behind  the  walls.  Then 
they  saw  a shiny,  snaky,  black  trunk  lifted 
for  an  instant,  scattering  sodden  thatch  to 
and  fro.  It  disappeared,  and  there  was 
another  crash,  followed  by  a squeal.  Hathi 
had  been  plucking  off  the  roofs  of  the  huts 
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as  you  pluck  water-lilies,  anil  a rel)oumliu}j 
beam  bad  hit  him.  It  only  needed  this  to 
unchain  his  fidl  strength  ; lor  ol  all  thing's 
in  the  junj;le  the  wild  elejihaut  curated  is 
the  most  wantonly  destructive.  He  kicked 
backwards  at  a mud  wall  that  crumbled  at 
the  stroke,  anil,  as  it  crumbled,  melted  to 
yellow  mud  under  the  torrent  of  rain. 
Then  he  wheeled  and  si|uealed  and  tore 
throU}{h  the  narrow  streets,  leaninj;;  ajjainst 
the  huts  ri){ht  and  left,  .shiveriuji  the  cra/.y 
doors  and  crtimpliiij;  up  the  eaves,  while 
his  three  sons  raged  behind,  as  they  had 
raged  at  the  sack  of  thefieldsat  lihurtpore. 

“ The  jungle  will  swallow  these  shells," 
said  a ijuiet  voice  in  the  wreckage.  “ It  is 
the  outer  wall  that  must  lie  down,"  and 
Mowgii,  with  the  rain  sluicing  over  his 
bare  shoulders  and  arms,  leaped  back  from 
a wall  that  was  settling  like  a tired  buffalo. 


.\ll  in  good  time,"  panted  Hatlii.  " ( i|i, 
but  my  tusks  were  red  at  lihurtpore  I To 
the  outer  wall,  children  I With  the  head  ! 

Together  ! .Again  ! With  the  tusk  stab 
and  weaken  ! Now  ! " 

The  four  were  in  line  side  by  side,  and 
the  outer  wall  bulged,  split,  and  fell,  and 
the  villagers,  dumb  with  horror,  saw  the 
savage,  clay-streaked  heads  of  the  wreck- 
ers in  the  ragged  gap.  'Then  they  tied, 
houseless  and  fooilless,  down  the  val- 
ley, as  their  village,  smashed  and  over- 
turned, shredded  and  to.ssed  and  tramided, 
melted  behind  them.  .A  mouth  later 
the  place  was  a dimpled  mound  covered 
with  soft  green  young  stuff ; and  by  the 
end  of  the  rains  there  was  the  roaring 
jungle,  in  full  blast,  on  the  spot  that  had 
lieen  under  jtlough  nut  si.\  months  be- 
fore. 
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liv  IlK.VIRICK  IlARKAlirS. 

Aulhof  of  “ Ship!,  thill  Pasi.  in  the  Nittlit.*’  •'  Thinc's  Will  Take  a Turn,”  ctc- 


I'T  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  I shouhl 
give  some  short  account  of  the  writing 
of  that  little  book,  “ Ships  that  I’ass  in  the 
Night,"  which  seems  to  have  won  for  it- 
self a success  tpiite  une.v|)ccted  either  by 
the  publishers  or  myself.  It  was  really 
written  for  the  few  who  might  perhaps 
care  for  that  kind  of  story — a story  with- 
out a plot,  without  a motive,  without,  in- 
deed, any  sort  of  raison  d'etre;  without 
any  striking  situation  or  subtle  develojimont 
of  circumstance.  Hut  the  many  decidtd 
that  it  was  a story  for  them,  too.  .And  so  in 
Knglaiul  the  book  leapt  from  one  edition 
into  another  ; and  in  .America,  having  un- 
fortunately been  unprotected,  from  one 
])iracy  into  another,  until  it  has  spread 
through  the  States,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
jilaces  remote  and  unfreiiuented. 

HOW  THK  BOOK  KOU.S'I)  A I>Unt.lSHEK. 

It  has  never  been  greatly  advertised. 
'The  Knglish  publishers  never  seemed  to 
take  much  interest  in  it;  and  if  one  may  be 
allowed  to  criticise  so  sacred  a personage 
as  a publisher,  one  might  almost  say  that 
it  has  succeeded  in  spite  of  its  publishers. 
From  the  very  beginning  it  was  quite  inde- 
pendent of  everyone  and  everything  ; it 
started  life  on  its  own  account,  and  there- 


fore regards  itself,  with  justice,  as  self- 
made.  It  was  lirsi  of  all  submitted  to  a 
well-knowu  linn  of  publishers,  who  de- 
ciiled  ag.iinst  it.  They  said  that  it  could  not 
possibly  sell ; that  it  was  morbid  and  pessi- 
mistic from  beginning  to  end  ; that  the  at- 
tempts at  sentiment  anti  pathos  rang  false  ; 
that  there  was  nothing  original  in  it.  Hut 
for  all  that,  if  it  had  been  in  three  vol- 
umes. they  would  have  published  it,  as 
they  admireil  the  style  and  appreciated  the 
workmanship — or  words  somewhat  to  that 
effect. 

.At  that  time  I was  possessed  with  the 
fi.xed  idea  that  these  gentlemen  were  the 
only  publishers  in  the  world  ; and  that 
failing  to  meet  with  their  apjiroval,  all 
chances  of  success  were  everlastingly  cut 
off  from  me.  So  when  a friend  pToposed 
that  I shouhl  take  the  book  to  a young 
new  (inn,  it  seemed  a matter  of  indilTer- 
ence  to  me  whether  or  not  it  was  submitted 
to  any  other  court  ; but  Tinally  my  reason- 
ableness gave  way  to  my  most  grievous 
disappointment,  anti  the  little  book  went 
to  the  young  new  firm.  I was  staying  at 
the  (ireen  Dragon,  a wayside  inn  in  Shrop- 
shire, when  I hearil  that  the  story  was  ac- 
ce|)ted,  and  would  be  published  at  once.  I 
gave  this  news  to  the  landlady,  who  took 
the  greatest  interest  in  myself  and  my  do- 
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ings,  and  she  passed  it  on  to  two  or  three 
of  the  farmers  who  came  in  the  evenings 
to  smoke  tlieir  long  clay  pipes  and  drink 
the  famous  Green  Dragon  ale.  They  look 
their  pipes  from  their  months,  gazed  at  me 
absently,  and  said  : 

“ Well,  to  he  sure,  now  ! Who’d  have 
thought  the  like  of  her?" 

■And  then  they  returned  to  the  topics 
which  were  more  congenial  to  their  tastes, 
such  as  turnips  and  potatoes  and  the  forth- 
coming horse  fair;  and  so  frivolous  a sub- 
ject as  literature  was  immediately  dis- 
missed from  their  consideration. 

WIIFRK  TIIF.  HOOK  C.OT  ITS  THT.F.. 

.About  five  months  later  the  hook  was 
published,  and  was  reviewed  in  the  pajiers 
unusually  tpiickly  ; and  1 was  beset  with 
letters  of  inquiry  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  words  “ Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night." 

1 myself  did  not  know  where  to  find 
them,  although  I had  searched  through 
many  editions  of  Longfellow.  They  had 
been  given  to  me  many  years  ago,  and  I 
suppose  I had  borne  them  unconsciously 
in  my  mind  all  that  time;  and  when  1 came 
to  one  of  the  last  chapters  of  the  first  part 
of  the  book,  where  the  melting  of  the 
snow  had  begun,  anil  the  guests  of  Pelers- 
hof  were  speeding  each  on  his  own  way, 
each  in  utter  disregard  of  any  one  else, 
then  those  words  swept  across  my  remem- 
brance, and  I called  the  chapter  “ Ships 
that  .Siieak  Fiach  Other  in  Passing,” 

When  the  book  was  finished,  1 could  find 
no  title  for  it.  1 thought  of  this,  and 
thought  of  that,  and  then  in  despair  1 took 
my  pen  and  wrote  on  the  outside  sheet, 
“.Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night.”  In  sending 
the  story  to  the  publishers,  I told  them  that 
1 could  suggest  no  other  title,  but  that  of 
course  these  words  would  not  do,  only  that 
they  would  serve  for  the  present,  just  for 
the  sake  of  calling  the  book  something. 
The  publishers  saw  no  objection  to  the 
quotation,  and  therefore  the  title  remained. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  say  how  many 
letters  I have  received  and  answered  about 
those  words  ; and  as  time  went  on,  and 
the  book  became  more  generally  known  in 
reading  circles,  the  first  question  that  was 

put  to  me  personally  was  ; “ Where ” 

I instinctively  felt  what  would  be  likely  to 
follow,  and  began  to  wish  that  my  ships 
would  sink  and  be  heard  of  no  more.  I 
believe  that  letters  of  inquiry  still  continue 
to  be  sent  to  me  in  England,  but  in  the 
land  of  Longfellow  no  one  needs  to  ask 
such  a question — or  is  it,  rather,  that  in 


.America  all  the  editions  of  Longfellow  are 
complete  ? 

HOW  THE  BOOK  W AS  WRITTEN. 

1 gathered  much  of  the  material  out  of 
which  the  book  was  built,  at  Petershof,  a 
mountain  health  resort,  probably  identified 
by  many  people.  1 was  there  myself  for 
si.\  or  seven  months,  and  during  that  time 
was  too  ill  to  have  any  thoughts  of  writ- 
ing a book  or  to  take  mental  notes  of 
the  sufferers  around  me.  It  was  more 
than  a year  after  leaving  Petershof,  when 
1 was  supposed  to  have  gained  a certain 
amount  of  strength,  that  I was  strongly 
urged  by  those  who  loved  me  to  take  up 
my  writing  once  more,  and  try  whether  the 
old  pleasure  in  the  old  occupation  would 
not  return. 

■And  here  perhajis  it  would  not  be  out  of 
place  to  say  that,  before  falling  ill,  1 had 
attained  to  a certain  amount  of  quiet 
success,  having,  of  course,  passed  through 
the  usual  round  of  disappointments,  all  of 
them  well  merited,  and  useful  as  stepping- 
stones  in  the  apprenticeship  which  every 
workman  must  have.  I wrote  many  un- 
signed and  some  signed  stories  for  chil- 
dren, and  in  contriving  these  I learnt  some- 
thing about  the  secret  of  concentration  ; 
and  I wrote  short  tales  for  two  or  three  of 
the  magazines,  and,  finally,  had  the  advan- 
tage of  appearing  in  “ Hlackwooil’s  Mag- 
azine.” First  in  one  direction  and  then 
another,  opportunities  presented  them- 
selves, but  I confined  myself  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  short  story,  for  I felt,  and  had 
been  told,  too,  that  this  was  the  hesl  way 
of  preparing  for  a longer  and  more  sus- 
tained attempt  ; and  1 had  no  wish  to  rush 
headlong  into  a novel,  and  then  have  cause 
to  regret  my  hastiness.  Hut  after  waiting 
some  time  1 iliil  begin  a novel,  and  had 
written  about  twelve  chapters  of  it,  when 
I was  obliged  to  give  up  work,  and  the 
twelve  chapters  were  laid  on  one  side  and 
afterwards  burnt,  a circumstance  which 
has  ever  since  caused  me  unmi.ved  satis- 
faction. Hut  to  return  to  the  book  which 
was  not  burnt. 

The  suggestion  that  I should  go  back  to 
my  old  occupation  weighed  heavily  on  me, 
for  1 was  quite  out  of  practice  and  out 
of  touch  ; and  it  seemed  impossible  to  me 
that  I should  ever  manage  to  set  down  six 
consecutive  words.  I felt  entirely  bereft 
of  ideas  and  inclination  and  enthusiasm  ; 
and  moreover,  my  hand,  which  for  some 
time  had  been  entirely  useless,  was  still  a 
very  troublesome  member,  often  fickle  and 
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uncontrt)llable.  Rut  lliis  did  not  fret  me 
so  mufli  as  tlie  Itereftiu-ss  ; it  was  tliat 
which  made  me  feel  that  it  was  folly  to 
waste  the  time  and  eiierj'v  on  attemi>ts 
which  were  foresjone  failures.  1 should 
never  have  ({one  on  with  my  task  hnt  for 
the  tender  solicitude  of  tlie  friends  to 
whom  the  little  hook  was  dediiaUd.  It 
was  written  chielly  in  their  home,  and  I 
count  it  my  >;reatest  pleasure  in  remem- 
herinx  how  deep  an  interest  they  took  in 
every  sentence,  and  how  j;ratilied  they  were 
when  I seemed  to  he  1>  ss  dissatisfied  than 
usual  with  my  inorninj;'s  efforts. 

THK  STORV  lAMF.  MAINI.V  AS  TIIK  I'K.V 
MOVKD. 

When  I hej;an  my  work  a^ain,  I had  no 
idea  of  invcntiiiK  a story  ahout  I’etershof  ; 
hut  as  I lieiit  lazily  over  the  hlank  sheet 
of  paper,  memories  of  the  Kurhaus  came 
crowdinn  over  me,  and,  much  to  my  own 
astonishment,  the  first  chapter  contrived  it- 
self. Rut  that  did  not  help  me  j;reatly.  for 
I could  not  think  what  to  make  out  of  the 
characters  which  I had  thus  casually  intro- 
duced on  the  scene  ; hut  I went  on  in  a dull 
kind  of  way,  not  knowing  from  one  sen- 
tence to  another  what  I was  Koinj;  to  say 
ne.\t.  ,\nd,  indeed,  it  was  not  until  I ar- 
rived at  the  thirteenth  chapter  that  I felt  I 
w.is  heyinninj;  to  take  hold  of  my  people 
and  to  form  some  vajjiie  iileaof  w hat  miijht 
possibly  he  done  with  them.  Rut  for  all 
that,  it  was  a very  va);ue  idea:  and,  indeed, 
the  ilimness  of  purpose  pursued  me  to  the 
last  word  of  the  hook.  The  tfreat  draw- 
back was  that  1 could  not  use  my  hand  for 
more  than  a ipiarter  of  an  hour  or  so  at  a 
time  : and  in  conseipieiice  of  this  hinder- 
ance,  my  work  seemed  to  me  hopelessly 
disconneeted,  done  in  such  snatches,  and 
without  the  ailvantaj.;c  of  continuous  appli- 
cation. Rut,  with  the  exception  of  a word 
here  and  there,  I made  no  alterations,  and 
the  jia^ies  stand  just  as  I originally  wrote 
them.  I'he  second  chapter  in  the  first  part, 
containing  a few  details  ahout  my  heroine's 
life  previous  to  her  departure  for  I’eters- 
hof,  was  written  last  of  all,  and  gave  me 
some  trouble.  I knew,  of  course,  that  I 
should  have  to  account  for  Rernardine’s 
e.xisteiice,  aiul  refer,  however  hrielly,  to 
her  surroundings ; hut  I put  this  off  to 
the  end,  shirking  the  difficulty  until  I was 
obliged  to  turn  and  face  it.  In  reading 
novels  I have  always  felt  irritated  when 
the  author  gives  a long  and  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  hack  history  of  his  characters, 
atid  1 determined  to  try  and  avoid  a tedi- 


onsness  from  which  I myself  had  so  often 
suffered,  just  at  a point,  too,  w here  mv  in- 
terest had  been  aroiisetl  in  the  present,  and 
where  the  |iast  seemed  an  unwelcome  in- 
trusion. So  1 made  my  second  cha|Her  as 
short  as  possible,  and  felt  more  than  thank- 
ful that  Reriiardiiie  hail  only  one  relation, 
ill  real  life,  as  is  well  known,  loo  many 
relatives  are  apt  to  he  a nuisance,  and  diffi- 
cult of  niaiiagement,  hut  I have  always 
thought  that  in  a hook  they  must  be  even 
worse.  Crowded  logi'ther  in  one  little  vol- 
ume, what  could  anyone  do  w ith  them,  anil 
w hat  could  they  ilo  with  themselves  in  such 
close  quarters  ? 

With  regard  to  the  allegory  of  the  Trav- 
eller and  the  Temple  of  Knowledge,  I wrote 
it  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a long  and 
delicate  analysis  of  Rernardine's  condition 
of  mind  when  she  discovered  that  she  had 
taken  a long  journey  in  vain.  It  seemed 
to  me  to  present  the  situation,  and  without 
need  of  any  comment. 

There  was  a chapter  called  “Self-cheat- 
ings : Chapter  which  has  Crept  in  Cn- 

aw  ares  ” ; and  it  followed  “ The  One  (ireat 
Sacrifice."  .\s  far  as  I recollect,  it  was  a 
reverie  of  the  Disagreeable  .Man,  and  it 
might,  perhajis,  have  been  interesting  to 
some  of  the  many  friends  who  have  taken 
so  kindly  to  him  ; hut  for  some  reason  or 
other  I decided  not  to  use  it,  and  1 have 
since  lost  it. 

■IIIK  Mt  l'll-l)ISI'lSS|-.ll  KNIIING. 

The  ending  of  the  story  has  been  much 
criticised,  and  Rernardine's  unexpected 
death  favorably  and  unfavorably  coin- 
menletl  upon.  I felt  at  the  time  that  she 
had  to  die,  and  that  it  was  in  keeping  with 
the  irony  of  life  that  she,  the  stronger  of 
the  two,  should  he  suddenly  swept  away. 

1 felt,  too,  that  she  would  never  have  got 
hack  to  any  real  touch  with  life,  and  I was 
not  sorry  that  she  should  he  at  rest.  I do 
not  at  all  claim  that  my  own  ending  was 
the  best  or  the  most  artistic  ; hut  of  the 
many  suggestions  which  have  been  made 
on  the  subject,  I have  not  found  one  which 
would  have  hel|ied  me  out  satisfactorily.  I 
can  only  say  ahout  my  own  ending,  that  it 
came  so.  whether  for  better  or  for  worse. 

,\n  inciiient  in  connection  with  the  ile- 
scription  of  Rernardine's  last  moments  is 
perhaps  worth  mentioning.  I had  made 
her  send  one  more  message  to  the  Disagree- 
able Man;  and  when  the  |)roofsof  thestory 
were  forwarded  to  me  at  Mentone,  where  1 
was  passing  the  winter,  a friend  helped  me 
to  correct  them,  and  pounced  like  a tigress 
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upon  those  extra  words  (on  which  I set 
great  store),  and  tried  to  persuade  me  that 
they  were  bathos  itself,  and  that  they 
wouUl  spoil  the  chances  of  the  book,  as  the 
critics  would  be  sure  to  make  fun  of  them — 
as,  indeed,  so  she  said,  they  ought  to  do. 
1 was  extremely  touchy  on  the  point,  and 
fought  obstinately  for  those  extra  words; 
but  finally  I was  overcome  by  her  argu- 
ments, and  gave  in.  Nevertheless,  I still 
regret  that  sentence,  aiul  so  would  the 
critics, especially  the  young  and  unmerciful 
ones,  if  they  only  knew  what  it  contained. 

.-\s  I had  no  definite  idea  of  what  1 in- 
tended to  do  with  my  characters,  notes 
would  not  have  been  of  any  use  to  me  ; but 
as  the  book  grew,  and  my  confidence  with  it, 
I remember  putting 
down  on  paper  the 
headings  of  some  of 
the  conversations 
w h i c h afterwards 
took  place  between 
Bernardine  and 
Robert  A 1 1 i t s e n . 

For  instance,  1 put 
down  ; *•  The  lone- 
liness of  most  of  us." 

“ Death  and  our  be- 
reftness." “Our  un- 
reasonable desire  for 
uninterruptcil  haj) 
piness,"  and  so  on  ; 
and  then,  as  the  op- 
portunity presented 
itself,  f wove  these 
rletached  thoughts 
into  the  story,  just 
where  they  hap- 
pened to  fit  in  best  ; 
or,  rather,  I should 
say,  they  arranged 
themselves  according  to  their  fancy. 

LF.t  I KRS  TO  THE  I HOK  FROM  AI.I.  DIRFC- 
MONS  .ANO  OF  FVFRV  l»F.S(  RIPTIOX. 

I have  been  repeatedly  asked  for  my 
favorite  passages  in  the  book,  and  I always 
turn  to  the  words;  “Saints  they  may  not 
he,  but,  for  want  of  a better  name,  saints 
they  are  to  us,  gracious  and  lovely  pres- 
ences." Or,  if  not  in  a serious  mood,  ( 
turn  to  the  scene  between  .Mrs.  Reffold 
and  Bernardine,  and  put  my  finger  on  the 
words  : “ Where  does  one  get  the  best  tea  ? " 

The  chapter  “ Concerning  the  Care- 
takers " has,  I believe,  caused  a great  deal 
of  amusement  and  irritation  and  anger 
amongst  the  care-takers  of  various  health- 
resorts,  and  1 have  been  thought  by  some 


people  to  be  somewhat  malicious  in  my 
judgment  of  this  interesting  portion  of  the 
community.  I never  intended  to  be  mali- 
cious, but  was  merely  anxious  to  paint 
a truthful  picture,  and  1 am  (piite  sure  that 
I have  not  used  too  strong  colors.  I have 
been  comforted  on  this  point  by  receiving 
letters  of  reassurance  from  French  and 
(ierman,  as  well  as  Knglish,  guests,  who 
said  that  my  observations  coincided  with 
their  own  experiences. 

.\nd  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  many 
curious  letters  whii  h have  reachetl  me  from 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women 
— strange  human  documents  which  will  al- 
ways remain  in  my  memory,  f have  heard 
from  grave  scholars  and  professors,  and 
hurried  business 
men  who  seldom 
pause  to  read  a 
book  : from  people 
of  rare  culture  and 
distinction,  and  peo- 
|)le  without  any  cul- 
ture or  distinction  ; 
from  gay  women 
a ml  from  tired 
workers ; from  the 
ha[>py  and  the  miser- 
able ; from  Baptist 
ministers,  and  ('alh- 
olics,  and  French 
pastfurs,  and  Church 
of  Kngland  clergy- 
men. I am  always 
being  surpriseil  by 
the  witlely  different 
types  of  rcailers 
who  take  up  their 
pen  and  write  to  me 
so  warmly  about  the 
book  and  so  frankly 
about  themselves.  They  (iiul  something  in 
it,  I suppose,  which  appeals  to  I hem,  or  which 
seems  to  apply  to  their  own  particular 
cases;  and  then  they  hasten  to  tell  me  that 
the  book  was  written  for  them,  and  that  it 
has  sunk  into  their  hearts.  .\s  for  the  gra- 
cious and  gratifying  words  spoken  and 
written  to  me  by  other  authors,  that  alone 
has  been  to  me  a most  delightful  experience. 

Of  course  I have  had  other  kinds  of 
letters,  too — complaints  about  Bernardine’s 
death  ; rcproachesabout  many  otherthings  ; 
regrets  over  Bernardine’s  way  of  looking  at 
life  and  death,  and  over  the  general  tone 
of  pessimism  ami  hopelessness  pervading 
the  story  ; whilst  others  have  written  at 
the  same  time,  rejoicing  over  the  optimism 
and  the  strong  note  of  hope.  ()ne  curious 
document  was  sent  me,  containing  nothing 
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Init  texts  from  the  Bible,  chosen  to  contra- 
dict some  of  the  statements  in  the  hook  ; 
no  letter  came  with  it.  and  it  was  signed 
“ From  a .Ship  Passing  in  the  Night." 
One  letter  from  a lover  of  dogs  interested 
me.  He  asked  what  had  become  of  the 
Disagreeable  .Man's  ilog,  which  was  jiever 
mentioned  after  Bernardine  appearetl  on 
the  scene.  It  is  true  that  1 had  completely 
forgotten  him.  The  funniest  note  of  all 
came  a few  days  ago.  It  was  from  a lady, 
saying  that  1 had  done  a great  deal  for 
her  by  my  book,  and  now  stie  wanteil  to 
benefit  me.  She  gave  me  the  name  of  an 
electric  battery,  peculiarly  helpful  in  cases 
of  writer's  cramp,  ami  she  asked  me  to 
order  it  through  her,  as  it  was  the  means 
of  bringing  her  in  a small  percentage. 

1 K.\NSI..\riOXS. 

I have  been  much  astonished  at  the 
number  of  applications  from  both  French 
and  tierman  translators,  asking  lor  permis- 
sion to  translate  the  book,  and  all  of 
them,  apparently,  cpiite  confident  of  its 
success  in  France  and  (iermany.  I have- 
not  yet  heard  whether  the  French  version 
has  been  completed,  but  I understand  that 
the  tierman  edition,  by  Madame  Niemeyer, 
will  be  is.-ued  by  Kngelhorn. 

These  letters  from  foreign  reailers  have 
greatly  pleased  me,  for  1 feel  it  to  be  very 
.satisfactory  to  have  broken  througli  the 
barriers  of  nationality  ; and  even  now,  as 
I write,  I have  before  me  a note  just  re- 
ceived from  an  Italian  medical  stmlent, 
telling  me  that  he  has  translated  my  book 
into  Italian,  “ con  intelletto  d'amore,"  with 
loving  heart  and  mind,  and  asking  for  per- 
mission to  publish  it,  and  keeping  all  the 
lime  a great  fear  in  his  heart,  so  he  says, 
lest  I should  have  given  to  some  one  else 
"the  right  to  frame  those  thoughts  with 
Italian  words."  1 am  half  tempted  to 
(piote  his  naive  and  graceful  letter,  but  it 
was  written  for  me  and  not  for  the  public, 
and  so  I reluctantly  reserve  it  for  myself. 
The  Danish  translation,  “ Skibe  i Natten,” 
done  by  Madame  Ingeborg  RaQnkiar  of 
Copenhagen,  herself  a writer  of  some 
standing,  appeared  several  months  ago, 
and  has  met  with  a favorable  reception. 

“ Ships  ” has  also  been  put  into  the  Braille 
type  for  the  blind.  1 learn  from  many  sides 


that  sermons  have  been  preached  for  and 
against  this  little  volume,  and  more  than 
once  the  text  for  the  discourse  has  been 
taken  from  the  allegory  of  " The  Traveller 
and  the  Temple  of  Knowledge." 

■And  so  I might  go  on,  telling  of  curious 
experiences  and  gracious  incidents  which 
have  befallen  me,  and  running  the  risk,  1 
fear,  of  tiring  my  readers,  lint  I cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  saying  that  my 
knowledge  of  geography,  which  was  always 
my  weakest  point,  has  considerably  in- 
creased since  the  publication  of  “ .Ships." 
Obscure  places  in  dear  old  Kngland  have 
revealed  themselves  to  me,  and  kindly 
greetings  have  been  sent  me  from  myste- 
rious corners  of  several  countries.  From 
lonely  hill  stations  in  India,  news  comes 
to  me  that  the  book  has  been  read  and 
cared  for.  .\nd  out  here  in  California 
1 have  myself  learned  how  far  into  the 
mountains  it  has  |)enetraled  ; for  the  other 
day,  on  an  expedition  into  the  back  country, 
amongst  cattle  ranches,  and  near  a deso- 
late Indian  reservation,  1 was  astonished 
to  find  a copy  of  it  at  the  inn  where  I 
stayed.  To  my  everlasting  shame,  very 
little  I knew  about  the  geography  of  the 
I'nited  States  until  I came  here  and  re- 
cciveil  letters  from  so  many  places  both  in 
the  Flnst  atul  West.  Kven  if  I forget  most 
of  what  I have  learnt,  I shall  certainly 
always  remember  that  Keokuk  is  in  Iowa. 
The  inhabifants  of  that  town  write  fre- 
(piently,  begging  me  to  settle  some  point 
of  dispute  about  the  book.  'The  last  (pies- 
tion  asked  was  whether,  in  my  opinion,  Bcr- 
nardine,  if  she  had  lived,  would  ever  have 
married  the  Disagreeable  -Man.  My  answer 
was,  that,  so  far  as  my  understanding  of 
her  went,  she  woidd  not  have  married  him. 
•\nd  l.ist  week  I saw  it  stated  in  the  “ Lon- 
don l-,ra  " that  “Ships  that  Bass  in  the 
Night"  had  been  dramatized  ami  per- 
formed in  — Keokuk  ! 

'The  following  lines  from  .Matthew  .Ar- 
nold seem  to  me  to  contain  the  same  ide.i 
as  Longfellow's  wortls,  though  not  so  sim- 
ply stated  ; 

*•  Vcs.  in  the  sea  of  life  enisled. 

Wiih  echo'ni;  straits  betwetn  us  thrown, 
l)ollinj»  the  shoreless  watery  wild, 

We  mortal  millions  live  alone. 

The  islands  feel  the  enclasping  flow. 

And  then  their  hQunds  they  know,” 
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HIS  RECENT  WORK  IN  MUNICIl’.AL  REFORM. 

By  E.  J.  Euwards. 

Dr.  P.-VRKHURST,  his  purpose  and  State,  against  its  own  inclination,  to  be- 
his  methods  in  carrying  on  the  work  come  a member  of  the  Federal  Union, 
of  municipal  reform,  were  the  subject  of 
a review  printed  in  McClure's  M.vgazine 

for  -April,  1894.  At  that  time  it  was  pos-  dr.  parkhurst’s  skill  as  ax  organizer. 
sible  to  do  little  more  than  set  forth  some- 
thing of  the  personal  qualities  of  I>r.  I’erhaps  the  most  difficult  of  the  more 
Parkhurst,  and  suggest  why  he  had  under-  recent  work  Dr.  Parkhurst  had  to  do  was 
taken  a work  of  reform  in  a manner  un-  to  give  proper  direction  to  the  public  sen- 
usual  for  a clergyman,  and,  it  seemed  at  timent,  and  bring  into  effective  union  the 
first  to  many  persons,  in  some  respects  not  various  influences,  which  had  been  aroused 
wholly  worthy.  by  the  revelations  which  he  and  his  asso- 

ciates were  able  to  make.  F'rom  the  first 
Ur.  Parkhurst  had  said,  “We  are  aiming 
DR.  parkhurst  the  MORAL  RULER  OF  not  SO  much  at  vice  as  at  a svslem  which 
NEW  voRK.  tolerates  and  supports  vice.  We  are  bring- 

ing our  guns  to  bear  upon  the  citadels  of 
.At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  that  those  by  whose  authority,  influence,  and 
sketch  Dr.  Parkhurst’s  work  was  still  tenta-  command  vice  flourishes,  honest  govern- 
tive.  .At  least  it  was  so  deemed  even  by  ment  is  destroyed,  and  the  community  is 
many  who  bad  learned  to  have  respect  for  made  a spot  of  shame." 
his  courage  and  confidence  in  his  purpose.  Therefore,  when  public  sentiment  was 
The  fruition  of  the  work  had  not  been  sufficiently  aroused — after  testimony  had 
then  reached,  nor  is  the  work  yet  fully  and  been  heaped  on  testimony  and  the  awful 
finally  done.  Nevertheless,  the  personal  skeleton  had  been  exposed — there  was 
triumph,  if  the  achievement  of  Dr.  Park-  need  of  executive  qualities  of  the  highest 
hurst  may  properly  be  so  termed,  has  come,  order,  the  wisdom  which  distinguishes 
Dr.  Parkhurst  is  to-day  the  acknowledged  statesmanship;  a capacity  for  handling 
moral  force  that  directs  public  sentiment  groups  of  men  who,  while  having  a com- 
in  New  York  city.  Turning  to  him,  with  mon  object,  incline  to  seek  it  by  diverse 
exquisite  grace  and  gesture,  and  in  the  ways  and  thereby  jeopardize  it  ; and  be- 
presence  of  many  distinguished  men,  the  yond  that  even,  the  skill  and  strategy  of 
Honorable  Joseph  H.  Choate,  then  fresh  the  politician,  who  depends  somewhat  upon 
from  his  Jiighest  achievement,  the  recon-  expediency,  and  very  greatly  upon  organi- 
struction  of  the  State  Constitution  of  New  zation. 

York, said  : “There  is  Parkhurst,  the  moral  It  was  in  the  way  he  met  these  new  de- 
ruler of  New  A’ork."  mands  on  him  that  Dr.  Parkhurst  made  the 

The  characterization  was  accepted  by  fullest  revelation  of  his  extraordinary  in- 
all  present  as  deserved.  To-day  Dr.  Park-  tellectual  power.  His  purpose  was  moral, 
hurst  is  in  truth  the  moral  ruler  of  He  aimed  to  overthrow,  and  to  overthrow 
New  York.  Since  the  review  of  him  and  permanently,  a political  system  which  had 
his  work  was  published  in  McClure’s — made  the  administration  of  the  city’s  affairs 
a review  which  needs  not,  in  the  light  of  a left-handed  partnership  with  vice  and 
later  events,  to  be  changed  in  a single  crime — an  administration  for  spoils.  In 
word  or  suggestion — he  has  revealed  him-  the  arguments,  the  consultations,  and  the 
self  as  a moral  force  producing  actual,  other  work  which  the  achievement  of  this 
concrete,  tremendous  results,  such  as  it  is  aim  involved,  he  showed  an  intellectual 
safe  to  say  have  not  been  gained  by  the  capacity  which  now  even  the  greatest  of 
power  of  agitation  and  moral  suasion  since  the  politicians  of  New  York  cheerfully 
the  day  when  Hamilton  persuaded  the  admit  would  have  made  him,  had  he  chosen 
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politics  or  public  life 
as  his  vocation,  pre- 
eminent. 

THE  ELEMENTS  THAT 
HAD  TO  ns  HAR- 
MONIZED. 

In  the  interest  and 
horror  excited  by  the 
revelations  before  the 
investigating;  commit- 
tee of  the  State  Sen- 
ate, the  public  lost 
sight  of  the  extraor- 
dinary political  skill 
with  which  Dr.  I’ark- 
hurst  was  then  at- 
tempting to  unite 
into  one  compact,  co- 
herent, sympathetic, 
and  well-disciplined 
organization  all  of  the 
elements  which  had 
been  aroused  against 
the  Tammany  admin- 
istration in  New  York  City.  It  wasa  task  of 
supreme  ilifficulty.  It  could  not  have  been 
accomplisheil  with  lessthan  Dr.  Parkluirst's 
generalship.  The  elements  opposing  Tam- 
many were  many.  There  was  first  the  Re- 
publican party.  Then  there  were  the  in- 
dependents— the  persons  associated  with 
the  Good  Government  clubs  and  kindred 
organizations.  There  was  a great  body 
of  German-.Vmerican  citizens,  nearly  all  of 
them  of  Democratic  inclination.  There  was 
a new  organization  of  the  Democracy,  cre- 


ated by  ex-Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  P'air- 
child  ami  ex-Mayor 
Grace.  There  was  an 
independent  Demo- 
cratic  association; 
and  two  or  three 
others.  Every  one  of 
these  organizations 
was  opposed  to  Tam- 
many and  to  Tam- 
many methods.  Hut 
the  great  danger  was 
that,  fighting  against 
the  enemy  each  or- 
ganization in  its  own 
way,  the  attack  would 
be  futile,  and  the 
strength  which  uniteil 
would  be  irresistible 
w o u 1 d be  frittered 
away.  In  each  of 
these  organizations 
there  were  very  able 
and  very  ambitious 
js.  men.  Some  of  them 

had  had  long  training 
in  political  organization  and  management. 

It  seemed  even  to  the  shrewdest  of  them 
that  it  might  be  impossible  to  bring  about 
an  understanding  and  combination.  This 
was  the  work  which  Dr.  Parkhurst  under- 
took. The  Republican  leaders  before  tak- 
ing any  action  consulted  with  him.  The 
German  reform  association  spent  through 
its  representatives  hours  with  him.  The 
Fairchild  and  Grace  Democracy  sent  dele- 
gates to  him.  And  so  he  found  himself  in 
the  position  of  an  arbiter,  and  he  realized 
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that  his  suggestions  were  taken  almost  as 
commands.  He  was  the  moral  power  of 
the  moment.  Nothing  was  behind  him 
but  public  sentiment ; he  was  sup|)orted 
wholly  and  only  by  the  confidence  of  the 
worthy  elements  in  the  community.  That 
was  a supreme  test  of  the  qualities  which 
make  the  ablest  statesman,  the  most  suc- 
cessful politician.  .-\n  error  in  counsel,  a 
mistake  in  judgment,  a concession  to  per- 
sonal vanity  or  pride,  and  the  union  which 
I>r.  Park  hurst  sought  could  never  be  ac- 
complished. 

DR.  PARKIIURST’S  RELATIONS  WITH  MR. 

GOFF. 

Probably  Hr.  Parkhurst’s  power  was  best 
illustrated  when  he  interfered  to  prevent 


the  nomination  for  mayor  of  a man  in 
whom  he  had  the  highest  confulence,  and 
who  had  been  his  most  able  lieutenant.  Mr. 
John  W.  (ioff  had  been  named  as  a satis- 
factory candidate  for  the  mayoralty  nomi- 
nation by  the  Grace  Democracy  and  by  the 
Committee  of  Seventy,  an  independent  as- 
sociation representing  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional activities  of  New  York.  The 
nomination  was  formally  tendered  to  Mr. 
Goff.  It  was  a dazzling  honor  for  a man 
who  six  months  ago  was  almost  unknown. 
Moreover,  the  chances  were  that  it  would 
not  prove  an  empty  honor,  ^'et  Mr.  Goff, 
in  a brief,  simple,  courteous  note,  declinccl 
it.  .And  those  who  had  tendered  it  did 
not  then  know,  nor  does  the  public  know 
yet,  that  it  was  Dr.  Parkhurst’s  judgment 
more  than  any  other  influence  that  caused 
Mr.  Goff  to  decline.  Dr.  Parkhurst  was 
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pcrsiiadeii  that  it  would  be  a mistake  for 
Mr.  Goff  to  accept,  and  for  two  reasons: 
first,  because  his  acceptance  nii{{ht  prevent 
a union  of  all  the  elements  opposinj;  Tam- 
many; second,  because  Dr.  I’arkhurst  be- 
lieved that  .Mr.  Goff  could  be  of  more  ser- 
vice in  the  work  which  remains  to  be  done, 
and  which  must  be  continued  for  many 
months,  if  he  were  chosen  to  another  post, 
that  of  presiding  criminal  judge,  an  office 
long  filled  by  an  able  lawyer,  but  one  who 
has  been  in  intimate  association  with  I'am- 
many  Hall. 

])R.  PARKHTRST's  TRII  MPII. 

Dr.  I’arkhurst  insisted  from  the  begin- 
ning that  union  was  absolutely  essential, 
and  he  recognized  that  in  order  to  procure 
union  the  various  elements  must  be  repre- 
sented upon  a single  anti-Tammany  ticket. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  as  the  Kepublican 
organization  contained  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  would  deliver  votes 
against  'I'ammany,  the  candidate  for  mayor 
might  properly  be  chosen  from  that  party. 
l!ut  he  also  said  that  any  one  of  a score  or 
more  of  Democrats  would  be  irreferable  to 
any  one  of  a score  or  more  of  Republicans 
who  had  no  other  recommendation  for  the 
mayoralty  than  that  they  had  been  active 
politicians. 

Several  times  there  seemed  to  be  danger 
that  union  could  not  be  effected,  and  in 
these  emergencies  Dr.  I’arkhurst  showed  a 
diplomacy  which  amazed  the  politicians 
with  whom  he  vvas  brought  in  contact.  He 
spurned  the  proposition  that  he  himself  be- 
come a candidate,  regarrling  the  accept- 
ance of  a nomination  as  sure  to  involve 
him  in  the  charge  of  self-interest  and  am- 
bition in  his  reform  work.  Moreover,  he 
believed  that  his  inllucnce  would  be  more 
effective  if  it  were  still  exerted  through 
purely  moral  agencies.  The  delicate,  dif- 
ficult task  was  achieved  finally.  Every  ele- 
ment in  the  city  opposed  to  Tammany  was 
brought  by  Dr.  I’arkhurst 's  genius  and  in- 
fluence into  enthusiastic  association,  and 
united  upon  a ticket  in  which  the  more 
important  were  all  represented.  .\nd  this 
ticket  was  elected  by  majorities  ranging 
from  forty-five  thousand  to  fifty  thousand. 
To-day  Dr.  Parkhurst  is  the  most  popular 
man  in  New  York.  No  longer  is  he  ridiculed 
or  held  up  to  contempt,  and  no  longer  is  it 
urged  that  he  has  contaminated  himself 
and  his  calling  by  his  contact  with  vice. 
Instead  there  is  a wide-spread  disposition 
to  make  some  formal  acknowledgment  of 
his  great  service,  and,  if  he  would  permit 


it,  a tribute  could  be  swiftly  secured  which 
would  represent  a considerable  fortune. 

THE  INVALUABLE  All)  RENUEREU  BV  .MR. 

GOFF. 

In  the  moment  of  his  triumph.  Dr. 
I’arkhurst  regards  with  especial  fondness 
and  approval  his  able  assistant  John  \V. 
Goff.  When  the  first  review  of  Dr.  Park- 
hurst’s  work  appeared  in  McClure's  Mag- 
azine, Mr.  Goff  was  known  to  a compara- 
tively limited  circle.  There  he  had  gained 
a repute  not  only  for  moral  honesty,  but  for 
intellectual  honesty.  He  thought  honestly 
as  well  as  acted  honestly.  He  had  served 
briefly  as  an  .Assistant  District  Attorney, 
and  had  held  no  other  public  office.  .Al- 
though of  Irish  birth,  he  bore  in  personal 
ajipearance  the  marks  of  the  Saxon  race. 
Golden-haired  (before  time  bad  touched 
his  locks),  blue-eyed,  and  fair-cheeked,  he 
scarcely  suggested  the  power  of  the  re- 
former which  was  in  him.  Hut  it  was  known 
that  in  his  brief  experience  in  public  office 
he  had  been  made  well  aware  of  the  vicious 
system  that  prevailed,  and  that  he  could 
speak  of  it  only  with  loathing  and  con- 
tempt. The  men  who  maintained  that 
system  often  solicited  him  to  become  their 
associate,  and  he  refused  opportunities 
that  would  have  made  him  comfortable 
even  at  times  when  he  had  no  great  promise 
of  securing  much  of  the  good  things  of  life. 

When  .\Ir.  Goff  and  Dr.  Parkhurst  first 
met,  they  approached  each  other  not  sus- 
piciously, but  still  searchingly,  curiously, 
each  determined  to  read  the  other  well. 
There  were  not  many  interviews,  however, 
before  each  discovered  in  the  other  a man 
of  his  own  quality,  and  after  a little  there 
came  perfect  trust  and  confidence.  Dr, 
Parkhurst  turned  over  to  Mr.  Goff  a great 
mass  of  testimony  which  his  agents  had  col- 
lected, .After  this  testimony  had  been  care- 
fully sifted,  Mr.  Goff,  profiting  by  his  train- 
ing as  a prosecutor  and  examiner,  as  well 
as  his  natural  abilities,  laid  down  a line  of 
procedure  before  the  I.exow  Committee  in- 
volving arrangements  and  a strategy  of 
prosecution  quite  as  detailed  and  extensive 
as  those  which  a general  devises  for  the 
conduct  of  a great  battle.  He  never  devi- 
ated from  that  line,  excepting  in  those  cases 
where  circumstances  which  he  could  not 
control  suddenly  arose.  One  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  put  a Republican  police  com- 
missioner upon  the  stand.  He  chose  a 
Republican  so  that  it  could  not  be  said 
that  this  was  a partisan  investigation. 
Before  he  was  through  writh  that  coramis- 
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sioner  he  had  driven  him  from  office. 
Then  there  came  witness  after  witness 
tellin>;  under  oath  most  startling  stories 
of  police  blackmailing  and  persecution. 
Shock  followed  shock,  as  police  captains, 
sergeants,  and  even  inspectors  were  in- 
volved, until  at  last  the  community  was 
ready  to  believe  anything  ; and  it  seemed 
useless  to  prolong  the  investigation,  e.vcept 
possibly,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
guilty  officers  to  justice.  .\s  a result  of 
these  investigations,  some  ten  police  cap- 
tains, as  many  sergeants,  and  a considerable 
number  of  wardmen,  or  detectives,  were 
shown  to  be  participants  in  the  system  of 
blackmail.  Three  of  these  captains  have 
since  been  dismissed  from  the  force,  with 
sergeants  and  wardmen  as  well,  and  some 
of  them  and  others  are  now  under  indict- 
ment, and  are  to  be  prosecuted. 

Mr.  Goff  cannot  much  longer  take 

THOMAS  NAST’S  SHARE 
THE  TWEED 

IT  has  occurred  to  many  persons  who  are 
.familiar  with  the  influences  which  pro- 
cured the  overthrow  of  the  corrupt  ring  of 
which  Tweed  was  the  chief,  to  compare 
the  service  rendered  by  the  artist  Thomas 
Nast  in  that  work  with  what  has  been  done 
by  Dr.  Parkhurst  in  the  later  revolution. 
E.vcepting  the  fact  that  both  men  were 
prominent  in  undertakings  of  a similar 
nature,  there  is,  after  all,  little  to  furnish  a 
comparison.  Mr.  Nast's  service  was  im- 
portant. He  represented  in  the  concrete, 
and  by  the  weapon  of  satire,  the  public 
opinion  which  was  then  making  against 
Tweed  and  the  vulgar  thieves  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded.  He  was  able  to  catch 
the  spirit  of  the  public  opposition,  and 
so  suggest  it  by  his  pencil  as  to  show  the 
public  by  cartoon  what  it  was  thinking 
about.  His  most  famous  cartoon  repre- 
sented Tweed  as  a money-bag.  With  a 
skill  which  has  never  been  etpialled  in  this 
country,  Nast  converted,  by  a few  strokes 
of  his  pencil,  the  representation  of  a bag 
of  gold  into  a caricature  of  Tweed's  face, 
and  this  e.x pressed  week  after  week  what 
everybody  had  in  his  mind,  that  Tweed 
liad,*by  his  political  power  and  control  of 
the  citV  of  New  York,  been  able  to  make  a 
great  fortune  for  himself. 


formal  part  in  these  investigations.  On 
the  1st  of  January  he  becomes  presiding 
criminal  judge,  succeeding  a man  who 
fined  him  for  contempt  because  he  insisted 
upon  his  rights  as  counsel  in  protecting 
one  of  Dr.  I’arkhurst’s  agents.  The  in- 
vestigation, however,  will  continue  on  the 
lines  laid  down  by  .Mr.  (iolf  and  Dr.  Park- 
hurst,  and  it  is  understood  that  we  have 
really  had  but  a beginning  of  these  expos- 
ures. Dr.  Parkhurst’s  work,  however,  and 
that  of  the  successful  iiarty  which  he  or- 
ganized, will  be  hereafter  mainly  that  of  the 
constructive  reformer,  a more  difficult  and 
delicate  task,  even,  than  the  destructive 
reform  with  which  Dr.  Parkhurst  was  com- 
pelled to  begin  this  great  labor.  There  is 
to  be  necessary  careful,  priuleiit  legisla- 
tion, and  the  maintenance  of  influences 
that  will  keep  public  spirit  alert,  watchful, 
impressive,  and  sufficient. 

IN  THE  OVERTHROW  OF 
RING  IN  1872. 

The  cartoons  were  of  immense  impor- 
tance in  thus  formulating  or  crystallizing 
public  opinion.  It  has  been  said  that  Tweed 
himself  looked  upon  them  as  one  of  the 
most  important  influences  in  causing  his 
downfall. 

Mr.  Nast  is  of  European  birth,  having 
been  born  in  Bavaria  fifty-four  years  ago; 
but  he  came  early  to  this  country,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  loyal  of 
Americans.  His  first  work  as  a cartoonist 
or  a sketch-maker  for  the  illustrated  week- 
lies was  done  before  the  civil  war.  He 
went  to  Paigland,  and  sketched  the  famous 
prize-fight  between  Heenan  and  Sayers, 
and  he  also  followed  Giaribaldi  during  the 
most  important  of  his  engagements.  It 
was  by  means  of  his  pencil  that  .America 
became  familiar  with  these  important 
events.  Coming  back  to  the  United  States, 
he  became  associated  with  the  Harpers, 
and  sprang  into  general  fame  when  he 
began  to  tell  in  satire  the  story  of  '1' weed’s 
corruption.  , He  became  still  further  known 
by  his  illustrated  lectures,  delivered  all 
over  the  county.  I.ately  -Mr.  Nast  has 
m.ide  one  or  two  vetitures  of  his  own  in 
illustrated  journalism.  He  was  the  first 
of  the  great  .American  cartoonists,  and 
pointed  the  way  for  Keppler  and  Gillam. 
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WHEN  Jack  Conolly,  of  the  Irish 
Shot-gun  Brigade,  the  Rory  of  the 
Hills  Inner  Circle,  and  the  extreme  left 
wing  of  the  Land  League,  was  inconti- 
nently shot  by  Sergeant  Murdoch  of  the 
constabulary,  in  a little  moonlight  frolic 
near  Kanturk,  his  twin  brother  Dennis 
joined  the  British  army.  The  countryside 
had  become  too  hot  for  him  ; and,  as  the 
seventy-five  shillings  were  wanting  which 
might  have  carried  him  to  .America,  he 
took  the  only  way  handy  of  getting  him- 
self out  of  the  way.  Seldom  has  Her 
Majesty  had  a less  promising  recruit,  for 
his  hot  Celtic  blood  seethed  with  hatred 
against  Britain  and  all  things  British.  The 
sergeant,  however,  smiling  complacently 
over  his  six  feet  of  brawn  and  his  forty- 
four  inch  chest,  whisked  him  off  with  a 
dozen  other  of  the  boys  to  the  depot  at 
Fermoy,  whence  in  a few  weeks  they  were 
sent  on,  with  the  spade-work  kinks  takep 
out  of  their  backs,  to  the  first  battalion  of 
the  Royal  Mallows,  at  the  top  of  the  roster 
for  foreign  service. 

The  Royal  Mallows,  at  about  that  date, 
were  as  strange  a lot  of  men  as  ever  were 
paid  by  a great  empire  to  fight  its  battles. 
It  was  the  darkest  hour  of  the  land  strug- 
gle, when  the  one  side  came  out  with 
crowbar  and  battering-ram  by  day,  and 
the  other  with  mask  and  with  shot-gun  by 
night.  Men  driven  from  their  homes  and 
potato-patches  found  their  way  even  into 
the  service  of  the  government,  to  which 
it  seemed  to  them  that  they  owed  their 
troubles,  and  now  and  then  they  did  wild 
things  before  they  came.  There  were 
recruits  in  the  Irish  regiments  who  would 
forget  to  answer  to  their  own  names,  so 
short  had  been  their  acc|uaintance  with 
them.  Of  these,  the  Royal  Mallows  had 
their  full  share;  and,  while  they  still  re- 
tained their  fame  as  being  one  of  the 
smartest  corps  in  the  army,  no  one  knew 
better  than  their  officers  that  they  were 
dry-rotted  with  treason  and  with  bitter 
hatred  of  the  flag  under  which  they  served. 

And  the  centre  of  all  the  disaffection 
was  C Company,  in  which  Dennis  Conolly 
found  himself  enrolled.  They  were  Celts, 
Catholics,  and  men  of  the  tenant  class  to 


a man  ; and  their  whole  experience  of  the 
British  government  had  been  an  inexora- 
ble landlord,  and  a constabulary  who 
seemed  to  them  to  be  always  on  the  side 
of  the  rent-collector.  Dennis  was  not  the 
only  moonlighter  in  the  ranks,  nor  was  he 
alone  in  having  an  intolerable  family  blood- 
feud  to  harden  his  heart.  Savagery  had 
begotten  savagery  in  the  veiled  civil  war. 
.\  landlord  with  an  iron  mortgage  weigh- 
ing down  upon  him  had  small  bowels  for 
his  tenantry.  He  did  but  take  what  the 
law  allowed  ; and  yet,  with  men  like  Jim 
Holan.or  Patrick  McCuire,  or  Peter  Flynn, 
who  had  seen  the  roofs  torn  from  their 
cottages  and  their  folk  huddled  among 
their  pitiable  furniture  upon  the  roadside, 
it  was  ill  to  argue  about  abstract  law. 
What  matter  that  in  that  long  and  bitter 
struggle  there  was  many  another  outrage 
on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  and  many 
another  grievance  on  the  side  of  the  land- 
owner  ! A stricken  man  can  only  feel  his 
own  wound,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
C Company  of  the  Royal  Mallows  were 
sore  and  savage  to  the  soul.  There  were 
low  whisperings  in  barrack-rooms  and  can- 
teens, stealthy  meetings  in  public-house 
parlors,  bandying  of  pass-words  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  many  other  signs 
which  made  their  officers  right  glad  when 
the  order  came  which  sent  them  to  foreign 
and,  better  still,  to  active,  service. 

For  Irish  regiments  have  before  now- 
been  disaffected,  and  have  at  a distance 
looked  upon  the  foe  as  though  he  might, 
in  truth,  be  the  friend  ; but  when  they  have 
been  put  face  on  to  him,  and  when  their 
officers  have  dashed  to  the  front  with  a 
wave  and  halloo,  those  rebel  hearts  have 
softened  and  their  gallant  Celtic  blood  has 
boiled  with  the  mad  joy  of  the  fight,  until 
the  slower  Britons  have  marvelled  that 
they  ever  could  have  doubted  the  loyalty 
of  their  Irish  comrades.  So  it  would  be 
again,  according  to  the  officers,  and  so  it 
would  not  be  if  Dennis  Conolly  and  a few- 
others  could  have  their  way. 

It  was  a March  morning  upon  the  east- 
ern fringe  of  the  Nubian  desert.  The  sun 
had  not  yet  risen  ; but  a tinge  of  pink 
flushed  up  as  far  as  the  cloudless  zenith. 
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and  the  long  strip  of  sea  lay  like  a rosy 
ribbon  along  the  horizon.  From  the  coast 
inland  stretched  dreary  sand-plain.s,  dotted 
over  with  thick  clumps  of  mimosa  scrub 
and  mottled  patches  of  tlu)rny  bush.  No 
tree  broke  the  monotony  of  that  vast 
desert.  The  dull,  dusty  hue  of  the  thick- 
ets and  the  yellow  glare  of  the  sand  were 
the  only  colors,  save  at  one  point  where, 
from  a distance,  it  seetned  that  a landslip 
of  snow-white  stones  had  shot  itself  across 
a low  foot-hill.  Hut  as  the  traveller  ap- 
proached, he  saw,  with  a thrill,  that  these 
were  no  stones,  but  the  bleaching  bonesof 
a slaughtered  army.  With  its  didl  tints, 
its  gnarled  vi|>erous  bushes,  its  arid  barren 
soil,  and  this  death  streak  trailed  across  it, 
it  was  indeed  a nightmare  country. 

Some  eight  or  ten  miles  inland  the  roll- 
ing plain  curved  upwards  with  a steeper 
slope  until  it  ran  into  a line  of  red  basalt- 
ic rock  which  zigzagged  from  north  to 
south,  heaping  itself  up  at  one  point  into 
a fantastic  knoll.  On  this  summit  there 
stood  upon  that  March  morning  three  Arab 
chieftains— the  Sheik  Kadra  of  the  lladen- 
dowas,  .Moussa  Wad  .\burhegel,  who  led 
‘.he  Herber  dervishes,  and  Humid  Wad 
Hussein,  who  had  come  northward  with 
his  fighting  men  from  the  land  of  the 
Haggaras.  They  had  all  three  just  risen 
from  their  praying-carpets,  and  were  peer- 
ing out,  with  fierce,  high-nosed  faces  thrust 
forward,  at  the  stretch  of  country  re- 
vealed by  the  spreading  dawn. 

The  red  rim  of  the  sun  was  pushing 
itself  now  above  the  distant  sea,  and  the 
whole  coast-line  stood  out  brilliantly  yel- 
low against  the  rich  deep  blue  beyond. 
At  one  spot  lay  a huddle  of  white-walled 
houses,  a mere  splotch  in  the  distance ; 
while  four  tiny  cock-boats,  which  lay  be- 
yond, marked  the  position  of  three  0/  Her 
Majesty's  ten-thousand-ton  troo]>ers  and 
the  admiral’s  flagship.  Hut  it  was  not 
upon  the  distant  town,  nor  upon  the  great 
vessels,  nor  yet  upon  the  sinister  white 
litter  which  gleamed  in  the  plain  beneath 
them,  that  the  .Arab  chieftains  gazed.  Two 
miles  from  where  they  stood,  amid  the 
sand-hills  and  the  mimosa  scrub,  a great 
parallelogram  had  been  marked  by  piled- 
up  bushes.  From  the  inside  of  this  dozens 
of  tiny  blue  smoke-reeks  curled  up  into 
the  still  morning  air  ; while  there  rose  from 
it  a confused  deep  murmur,  the  voices  of 
men  and  the  gruntings  of  camels  blended 
into  the  same  insect  buzz. 

“ The  unbelievers  have  cooked  their 
morning  food.”  said  the  Baggara  chief, 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  tawny,  sinewy 


hand.  “ Truly  their  sleep  has  been  but 
scanty  ; for  Hamid  and  a hundred  of  his 
men  have  fired  upon  them  since  the  rising 
of  the  moon.” 

“ So  it  was  with  these  others,”  answered 
the  Sheik  Kadra,  pointing  with  his  sheathed 
sword  towards  the  old  battle-field.  “ They 
also  had  a day  of  little  water  and  a night 
of  little  rest,  and  the  heart  was  gone  out  of 
them  ere  ever  the  sons  of  the  I’rophet  had 
looked  them  in  the  eyes.  'I'his  blade  drank 
deep  that  tlay,  and  will  again  before  the 
sun  has  travelled  from  the  sea  to  the  hill.” 

" .And  yet  these  are  other  men,”  re- 
marked the  Herber  dervish.  “Well  I know 
that  .Allah  has  placed  them  in  the  clutch  of 
our  fingers,  yet  it  may  be  that  they  with 
the  big  hats  will  stand  firmer  than  the 
cursed  men  of  Figypt.” 

‘‘  Fray  .Allah  that  it  may  be  so,”  cried 
the  fierce  Haggara,  with  a flash  of  his  black 
eyes.  “ It  was  not  to  chase  women  that  1 
brought  seven  hundred  men  from  the  river 
to  the  coast.  Sec,  my  brother,  already 
they  are  forming  their  array." 

.A  fanfare  of  bugle-calls  burst  from  the 
distant  camp.  .At  the  same  time  the  bank 
of  bushes  at  one  side  had  been  thrown  or 
trampled  down,  and  the  little  army  within 
began  to  move  slowly  out  on  to  the  plain. 

Once  clear  of  the  camp,  they  halted,  and 
the  slant  rays  of  the  sun  struck  flashes  from 
bayonet  and  from  gun-barrel  as  the  ranks 
closed  up,  until  the  big  pith  helmets  joined 
into  a single  long  white  ribbon.  Two 
streaks  of  scarlet  glowed  on  either  side  of 
the  stjuare,  but  elsewhere  the  fringe  of 
fighting  men  was  of  the  dull  yellow  khaki 
tint  which  hardly  shows  against  the  desert 
sand.  Inside  their  array  was  a dense  mass 
of  camels  and  mules  bearing  stores  and 
ambulance  needs.  Outside,  a twinkling 
clump  of  cavalry'  was  drawn  up  on  each 
flank,  and  in  front  a thin  scattered  line  of 
mounted  infantry  was  already  slowly  ad- 
vancing over  the  bush-strewn  plain,  halting 
on  every  eminence,  and  jieering  warily 
round  as  men  might  who  have  to  pick 
their  ste|)s  among  the  bones  of  those  who 
have  preceded  them. 

The  three  chieftains  still  lingered  upon 
the  knoll,  looking  down  with  hungry  eyes 
and  compressed  lips  at  the  dark  steel- 
tipped  patch.  “ They  are  slower  to  start 
than  the  men  of  Fiigypt,”  the  sheik  of  the 
Hadendowas  growled  in  his  beard. 

“ Slower  also  to  go  back,  perchance,  my 
brother,”  murmured  the  dervish.  “ .And 
yet  they  are  not  many — three  thousand  at 
the  most." 

“ And  we  ten  thousand,  with  the  Proph- 
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et’s  grip  upon  our  spear-hafts  and  his  clansmen,  fierce,  predatory  slave-dealers  of 
words  upon  our  banner.  See  to  their  chief-  the  interior,  and  wild  dervishes  from  the 
tain,  how  he  rides  upon  the  right  and  looks  Upper  Nile,  all  blent  together  by  their 
up  at  us  with  the  glass  that  sees  from  afar  ! common  fearlessness  and  fanaticism.  Two 
It  may  be  that  he  sees  this  also."  The  races  were  there,  as  wide  as  the  poles  apart, 
Arab  shook  his  sword  at  the  small  clump  the  thin-lipped,  straight-haired  .Arab,  and 
of  horsemen  who  had  spurred  out  from  the  the  thick-lipped  curly  negro  ; yet  the  faith 
square.  of  Islam  had  bound  them  closer  than  a 

“ I.o  ! he  beckons,”  cried  the  dervish  ; blood  tie.  Squatting  among  the  rocks,  or 
“and  see  those  others  at  the  corner,  how  lying  thickly  in  the  shadow,  they  peered 
they  bend  and  heave.  Ha  ! by  the  Proph-  out  at  the  slow-moving  sipiare  beneath 
et,  I had  thought  it ! ” them,  while  women  with  water-skins  aiul 

-As  he  spoke,  a little  woolly  puff  of  smoke  bags  of  dhoora  fluttered  from  group  to 
spurted  up  at  the  corner  of  the  square,  and  group,  calling  out  to  each  other  those 
a seven-pound  shell  burst  with  a hard  fighting  te.xts  from  the  Koran  which  in  the 
metallic  smack  just  over  their  heads.  The  hour  of  battle  are  maddening  as  wine  to 
splinters  knocked  chips  from  the  red  rocks  the  true  believer.  A score  of  banners 
around  them.  ' waved  over  the  ragged  valiant  crew,  and 

“ Bismillah  ! " cried  the  Hadendowa,  “if  among  them,  upon  desert  horses  ami  while 
the  gun  can  carry  thus  far,  then  ours  can  Ifishareen  camels,  were  the  emirs  and 
answer  to  it.  Ride  to  the  left,  .Moussa,  sheiks  who  were  to  lead  them  against  tlie 
and  tell  Ben  Ali  to  cut  the  skin  from  the  infidels. 

Egyptians  if  they  cannot  hit  yonder  mark.  .As  the  Sheik  Kadra  sprang  into  his 
And  you,  Hamid,  to  the  right,  and  see  that  saddle  and  drew  his  sword,  there  was  a wild 
three  thousand  men  lie  close  in  the  wady  whoop  anda  clatterof  waving  spears,  while 
that  we  have  chosen.  Let  the  others  beat  the  one-endcd  war-drums  burst  into  a dull 
the  drum  and  show  the  banner  of  the  crash  like  a wave  upon  shingle.  For  a 
Prophet  : for,  by  the  black  stone,  their  moment  ten  thousand  men  were  up  on 
spears  will  have  drunk  deep  ere  they  look  the  rocks,  with  brandished  arms  and  leap- 
upon  the  stars  again.”  ing  figures.  The  ne.xt  they  were  under 

A long,  straggling,  boulder-strewn  pla-  cover,  again  waiting  sternly  and  silently 
teau  lay  on  the  summit  of  the  red  hills,  for  their  chieftain’s  orders.  The  square 
sloping  very  precipitously  to  the  plain,  w'as  less  than  half  a mile  from  the  ridge 
save  at  one  point,  where  a winding  gully  now,  and  shell  after  shell  from  the  seven- 
curved  downwards,  its  mouth  choked  with  pound  guns  was  |)itching  over  it.  .A  deep 
sand  mounds  and  olive-hued  scrub.  .Along  roar  on  the  right,  and  tlien  a second  one, 
the  edge  of  this  position  lay  the  .Arab  host,  showed  that  the  Egyptian  Krupps  were  in 
a motley  crew  of  shock-headed  desert  action.  Sheik  Kadra's  hawk  eyes  saw  tha; 
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the  shells  burst  far  bevoiul  the  mark,  anil 


grimly  ami  galloped  back  to 
the  left,  where  his  spearmen 
were  streaming  dow  n into  the 
gully.  .As  he  joined  them,  a 
dec()  gro\\ling  rose  from  the 
plain  beneath,  like  the  snarl- 
ing of  a sullen  wild  beast,  and 
a little  knot  of  tribesmen  fell 
in  a struggling  heap,  caught 
in  the  blast  of  lead  from  a 
('■arihur.  'Iheir  comrades 
pressed  on  over  them  and 
sprang  down  into  the  ravine. 
I-  roni  all  along  the  crest  burst 
the  hard  sharp  crackle  of 
Kemington  fire. 

The  sc|uare  had  slow  ly  ad- 
vanced, rippling  over  the  low 
sand-hills,  and  halting  every 
few  minutes  to  rearrange  its 
formation.  Now,  having 
made  sure  that  there  was  no 
force  of  the  enemy  in  the 
scrub,  it  changeil  its  direction, 
aiul  began  to  take  a line  par- 
allel to  the  .Arab  position.  It 
was  too  steep  to  assail  from 
the  front,  and  if  they  moved 
far  enough  to  the  right  the 
general  hoped  that  he  might 
turn  it.  On  the  top  of  those 
ruddy  hills  lay  a baronetcy 
for  him,  and  a few  extra  hun- 
dreds in  his  pension,  and  he 
meant  having  them  both  that 
day.  The  Remington  fire  was 
annoying,  and  so  were  those 
two  Krupp  guns;  alreadv 
there  were  more  cacolets  full 
than  he  careil  to  see.  Hut  on 
the  whole  he  thought  it  better  to  hold  his 


he  spurred  his  hor.se  along  to  where  a knot  lire  until  he  had  more  to  aim  at  than  a few 
of  mounted  chiefs  were  gathered  round  hundreds  of  fuzzy  heads  peeping  over  a 
the  two  guns,  which  were  .served  by  their  razor-bai  k ridge.  He  was  a bulky,  red- 


captured  crews. 

" How  is  this.  Hen  .Ali  ?”  he  cried 
was  not  thus  that  the  dogs  fired  when  it 
was  their  own  brothers  in  faith  at  whom 
they  aimed  ! " 


faced  man,  a fine  whist-player,  and  a soldier 
It  who  knew  his  work.  His  men  believed  in 
him,  ami  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  in 
them,  for  he  had  excellent  stuff  under  him 
that  day.  Heing  an  ardent  champion  of  the 


.A  chieftain  reined  his  horse  back,  and  short-service  system,  he  took  particular 
thrust  a blood-smeared  sword  into  its  care  to  work  with  veteran  first  battalions, 
sheath.  Heside  him,  two  Egyptian  artillery-  and  his  little  force  w as  the  compressed  es- 


meii  with  their  throats  cut  were 
out  their  lives  upon  the  ground. 


sobbing  seiice  of  an  army  corps. 

The  left  front  of  the  stpiare  was  formed 


“Who  lays  the  gun  this  time  ?".  asked  by  four  companies  of  the  Royal  Wessex, 
the  fierce  chief,  glaring  at  the  frightened  and  the  right  by  four  of  the  Royal  Mal- 
guniiers.  " Here,  thou  black-browed  child  lows.  On  cither  side  the  other  halves  of 
of  .Shaitan,  aim,  and  aim  for  thy  life."  the  same  regiments  marched  in  quarter 
It  may  have  been  chance,  or  it  may  have  column  of  companies.  Behind  them,  on 
been  skill,  but  the  third  and  fourth  shells  the  right,  was  a battalion  of  guards,  and 
burst  over  the  square.  Sheik  Kadra  smiled  on  the  left  one  of  marines,  white  the  rear 
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was  close<i  in  by  a rifle  battalion.  Two 
Royal  Artillery  seven-pound  screw-guns 
kept  pace  with  the  square,  and  a dozen 
while-bloused  sailors,  under  their  blue- 
coated,  tight-waisled  otilicers,  trailed  their 
(iardner  in  front,  turning  every  now  and 
then  to  spit  up  at  the  draggled  banners 
which  waved  over  the  cragged  ridge.  Hus- 
sars and  lancers  scouted  in  the  scrub  at 
each  side,  and  within  moved  the  clump  of 
camels,  with  humorous  eyes  and  supercili- 
ous lips,  their  comic  faces  a contrast  to 
the  blood-stained  men  who  already  lay 
huddled  in  the  cacolets  on  either  side. 

The  square  was  now  moving  slowly  on  a 
line  parallel  with  the  rocks,  stopping  every 
few  minutes  to  pick  up  wouiuled,  and  to 
allow  the  screw-guns  and  (iardner  to  make 
themselves  felt.  The  men  looketl  serious, 
for  that  spring  on  to  the  rocks?  of  the  Arab 
army  had  given  them  a vague  glimpse  of 
the  number  and  ferocity  of  their  foes;  but 
their  faces  were  set  like  stone,  for  they 
knew  to  a man  that  they  must  win  or  they 
must  die,  and  die,  too,  in  a particularly 
unlovely  fashion.  Hut  most  serious  of  all 
was  the  general,  for  he  had  seen  that 
which  brought  a flush  to  his  cheeks  and  a 
frown  to  his  brow. 

“ 1 say,  Stephen,"  said  he  to  his  galloper, 
"those  Mallows  seem  a trifle  jumpy.  The 
right  flank  company  bulged  a bit  when  the 
niggers  showed  on  the  hill.” 

" Youngest  troops  in  the  square,  sir," 
murmured  the  aide,  looking  at  them  criti- 
cally through  his  eyeglass.  The  general 
glared  at  them  too,  and  remarked,  in  the 
racy  speech  for  which  he  was  famous,  that 
the  eternally  lost  idiots  were  cackling  in 
the  ranks  like  a coopful  of  anti-Christian 
hens  who  hatl  laid  an  egg  which  was  con- 
demned by  the  deity. 

“ Tell  Colonel  Flanagan  to  see  to  it, 
Stephen,”  he  concluded  ; and  the  galloper 
sped  upon  his  way.  The  colonel,  a tine 
old  Celtic  warrior,  was  over  at  C Company 
in  an  instant. 

“ How  are  the  men.  Captain  Foley  ?" 

"Never  better,  sir,”  answered  the  senior 
captain,  in  the  spirit  that  makes  a Madras 
officer  look  murder  if  you  suggest  recruit- 
ing his  regiment  from  the  runjaub. 

“Stiffen  them  up!"  cried  the  colonel. 
As  he  rode  away  a color-sergeant  seemed 
to  trij),  and  fell  forward  into  a mimosa 
bush. 

He  made  no  effort  to  rise,  but  lay  in  a 
heap  among  the  thorns. 

“Sergeant  O’Rooke’s  gone,  sorr,"  cried 
a voice. 

“ Xever  mind,  lads,"  said  Captain  Foley. 
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“ He’s  died  like  a soldier,  fighting  for  his 
queen.” 

“To  hell  with  the  queen!”  shouted  a 
hoarse  voice  from  the  ranks. 

Hut  the  roar  of  the  Gardner  and  the 
typewriter-like  clicker  of  the  hopper  burst 
in  at  the  tail  of  the  words.  t\aptain  Foley 
heard  them, and  subalterns  Grice  and  .Mur- 
phy heard  them  ; but  there  are  limes  when 
a deaf  ear  is  a gift  from  the  gods. 

“Steady,  Mallows!"  cried  the  captain, 
in  a pause  of  the  grunting  machine  gun. 
" We  have  the  honor  of  Ireland  to  guard 
this  day." 

“.\nd  well  we  know  how  to  guard  it, 
captain  ! ” cried  the  same  ominous  voice  ; 
and  there  was  a. buzz  from  the  length  of 
the  company. 

The  captain  and  the  two  “subs”  came 
together  lichind  the  marching  line. 

“They  seem  a bit  out  of  hand,”  mur- 
mured the  ca|)tain. 

“ Hedad,”  said  the  Galway  boy,  “ they 
mean  to  scoot  like  redshanks.” 

" They  nearly  broke  when  the  blacks 
showed  on  the  hill,"  said  Grice. 

“ 'I’he  first  man  that  turns,  my  sword  is 
through  him,”  cried  Foley,  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  by  five  files  on  either  side  of  him. 
Then,  in  a lower  voice  : “ It’s  a bitter  drop 
to  swallow  ; but  it’s  my  duty  to  report 
what  you  think  to  the  Chief,  and  have  a 
company  of  lollies  put  behind  ns.”  He 
turnetl  away,  with  the  safety  of  the  square 
upon  his  mind,  and  before  he  had  reached 
his  goal  the  square  had  ceased  to  exist. 

In  their  march  in  front  of  what  looked 
like  a face  of  cliff,  they  had  come  opposite 
to  the  mouth  of  the  gully, in  which,  screened 
by  scrub  and  boulders,  three  thousand 
chosen  dervishes,  under  Hamid  Wad  Hus- 
sein of  the  Haggarras,  were  crouching.  Tat, 
tat,  tat,  went  the  rifles  of  three  mounted 
infantrymen  in  front  of  the  left  shoulder 
of  the  square,  and  an  instant  later  they 
were  spurring  it  for  their  lives,  crouching 
over  the  manes  of  their  horses,  and  pelting 
over  the  sand-hills,  with  thirty  or  forty 
galloping  chieftains  at  their  heels.  Rocks 
and  scrub  and  mimosa  swarmed  suddenly 
into  life.  Rushing  black  figures  came  and 
went  in  the  gaps  of  the  bushes.  .V  howl 
that  drowned  the  shouts  of  the  officers,  a 
long,  quavering  yell,  burst  from  the  ani- 
bu.scade.  Two  rolling  volleys  from  the 
Royal  Wessex,  one  crash  from  the  screw- 
gun  firing  shrapnel,  and  then,  before  a sec- 
ond cartridge  could  be  rammed  down,  a 
living,  glistening  black  wave,  tipped  with 
steel,  had  rolled  over  the  gun,  the  Royal 
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Wessex  had  been  dashed  back  ninong  the 
camels,  and  a thousand  fanatics  were  hew- 
ing and  hacking  in  the  heart  of  wliat  had 
been  the  square. 

The  camels  and  mules  in  the  centre, 
jammed  more  and  more  together  as  their 
leaders  tlinched  from  the  rush  of  the  tribes- 
men, shut  out  the  view  of  the  other  three 
faces,  who  could  only  tell  that  the  .\rabs 
had  got  in  by  the  yells  upon  Allah,  which 
rose  ever  nearer  and  nearer  amid  the  clouds 
of  sand-dust,  the  struggling  animals,  and 
the  dense  mass  of  swaying,  cursing  men. 
Some  of  the  Wessex  fired  back  at  the 
.\rabs  who  had  passed  them,  as  excited 
Tommies  will  ; and  it  is  whispered  among 
doctors  that  it  was  not  always  a Remington 
bullet  which  was  cut  from  a wound  that 
day.  Some  rallied  in  little  knots,  slabbing 
furiously  with  their  bayonets  at  the  rush- 
ing spearsmen.  Others  turnetl  at  bay,  with 
their  backs  against  the  camels  ; anil  others 
round  the  general  and  his  staff,  who,  re- 
volver in  hand,  had  flung  themselves  into 
the  heart  of  it.  But  the  whole  sipiare  was 
sidling  slowly  away  from  the  gorge,  pushed 
back  by  the  jiressure  at  the  shattered  cor- 
ner. 

The  officers  and  men  at  the  other  faces 
were  glancing  nervously  to  their  rear,  un- 
certain what  was  going  on,  and  unable  to 
lake  help  to  their  comrades  without  break- 
ing the  formation. 

“ By  Jove,  they’ve  got  through  the  Wes- 
sex 1”  cried  Grice  of  the  Mallows. 

“ The  divils  have  hurrooshed  us,  Tiddy," 
said  his  brother  subaltern,  cocking  his  re- 
volver. 

The  ranks  were  breaking  and  crowding 
towards  Private  Conolly,  all  talking  to- 
gether as  the  officers  peered  back  through 
the  veil  of  dust.  The  sailors  had  run  their 
Gardner  out,  and  she  was  squirting  death 
out  of  her  five  barrels  into  the  flank  of  the 
rushing  stream  of  savages. 

“Oh,  this  bloody  gun!”  shouted  a 
voice.  “ She's  jammed  again.”  The  fierce 
metallic  grunting  had  ceased,  and  her  crew 
were  straining  and  hauling  at  the  breech. 

“ This  vertical  feed  ! ” cried  an  officer. 
“ The  spanner,  Wilson,  the  spanner ! Stand 
to  your  cutlasses,  boys,  or  they're  into  ns." 

His  voice  rose  into  a shriek  as  he  ended, 
for  a shovel-headed  spear  had  been  buried 
in  his  chest.  A second  wave  of  dervishes 
lapped  over  the  hillocks,  and  burst  upon 
the  machine-gun  and  the  right  front  of 
the  line.  The  sailors  were  overborne  in 
an  instant,  but  the  .Mallows,  with  their 
fighting  blood  aflame,  met  the  yell  of  the 
^Ioslem  with  an  even  wilder,  fiercer  cry. 


and  dropped  two  hundred  of  them  with  a 
single  point-blank  volley.  The  howling, 
leaping  crew  swerved  away  to  the  right, 
and  dashed  on  into  the  gap  which  had 
already  been  made  for  them. 

But  C Company  had  drawn  no  trigger 
to  stop  that  fiery  rush.  The  men  leaned 
moodily  upon  their  .Martinis.  Some  had 
even  thrown  them  upon  the  ground, 
(.lonolly  was  talking  fiercely  to  those  about 
him.  Captain  holey,  thrusting  his  way 
through  the  press,  rushed  up  to  him  with 
a revolver  in  his  hand. 

“ This  is  your  doing,  you  villain  ! ” he 
cried. 

“If  you  raise  your  pistol,  capt’in,  your 
brains  will  be  over  your  coat,”  said  a low 
voice  at  his  side. 

He  saw  that  several  rifles  were  turned 
on  him.  The  two  " subs  ” had  iiressed  for- 
ward, and  were  by  his  side. 

“ fVhat  is  it,  then  ? ” he  cried,  looking 
round  from  one  fierce  mutinous  face  to 
another.  “.Are  you  Irishmen?  .Are  you 
soldiers?  What  are  you  here  for,  but  to 
fight  for  your  country  ?” 

“ England  is  no  country  of  ours,”  cried 
several. 

" You  are  not  fighting  for  England. 

Yon  are  fighting  for  Ireland,  and  for  the 
empire  of  which  it  is  part.” 

“ .A  black  curse  on  the  impire  ! ” shouted 
Private  .McGuire,  throwing  down  his  rifle. 
“'Twas  the  impire  that  backed  the  man 
that  druv  me  onto  the  roadside.  .May  me 
hand  stiffen  before  I draw  thrigger  for 
it.” 

“ What’s  the  impire  to  us.  Captain  Foley, 
and  what's  the  widely  to  us  aytlicr  ?”  cried 
a voice. 

“ Let  the  constabulary  foight  for  her.” 

“ .Ay,  they'd  be  better  imployed  than 
pullin'  a poor  man’s  thatch  about  his  ears.” 

“Or  shootin'  his  brother,  as  they  did 
mine.” 

“ It  was  the  impire  laid  my  groanin’ 
mother  by  the  wayside.  Her  son  will  rot 
before  he  upholds  it.  and  yc  can  pul  that 
in  the  charge  sheet  in  the  next  coon- 
martial.” 

In  vain  the  three  officers  beggeil,  men- 
aced, persuaded.  The  square  was  still 
moving,  ever  moving,  with  the  same  bloody 
fight  raging  in  its  entrails.  Even  while 
they  had  been  speaking  they  had  been 
shuffling  backwards,  and  the  useless  Gard- 
ner, with  her  slaughtered  crew,  was  already 
a good  hundred  yards  from  them.  .And 
the  pace  was  accelerating.  The  mass  of 
men,  tormented  and  writhing,  was  trying, 
by  a common  instinct,  to  reach  some 
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clearer  ground  where  they  could  re-form. 
Three  faces  were  still  intact,  but  the  fourth 
had  been  caved  in,  and  badly  mauled,  with- 
out its  comrades  being  able  to  help  it. 
The  guards  had  met  a fresh  rush  of  the 
lladendoxvas,  and  had  blown  back  the 
tribesmen  with  a volley, 
and  the  cavalry  had  ridden 
over  another  stream  of  i 
them,  as  they  welled  out 
of  the  gully.  litter  of 
hamstrung  horses,  and  • 
haggled  men  behind  them, 
showed  that  a spearman  on 
his  face  among  the  bushes 
can  show  some  sport  to  the 
man  who  charges  him, 

But,  in  spite  of  all,  the 
square  was  still  reeling 
swiftly  backwards,  trying 
to  shake  itself  clear  of  tins 
torment  which  clung  to  its 
heart.  Would  it  break,  nr 
would  it  re-form?  The 
lives  of  five  regiments  and 
the  honor  of  the  flag  hung 
upon  the  answer. 

Some,  at  least,  were 
breaking.  The C Company 
of  the  .Mallows  had  lost  all 
military  order,  and  was 
pushing  back  in  spite  of 
the  haggard  officers,  who 
cursed  and  shoved  and 
prayed  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  hold  them.  Their  cap- 
tain and  the  “ subs"  were 
elbowed  and  jostled,  while 
the  men  crowded  towards 
Private  Conolly  for  their 
orders.  The  confusion  had 
not  spreatl,  for  the  other 
companies,  in  the  dust  and 
smoke  and  turmoil,  had  lost 
touch  with  their  mutinous 
comrades.  Captain  Foley 
saw  that  even  now  there 
might  be  time  to  avert  a 
disaster. 

“ Think  xvhat  you  are 
doing,  man,”  he  yelled, 
rushing  towards  the  ring- 
leader. “ There  are  a thou- 
sand Irish  in  the  square,  and  they  are  dead 
men  if  we  break.” 

The  xvords  alone  might  have  had  little 
effect  on  the  old  moonlighter.  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  in  bis  scheming  brain,  he  had 
already  planned  how  he  was  to  club  his 
Irish  together  and  lead  them  to  the  sea. 
But  at  that  moment  the  .\rabs  broke 


through  the  screen  of  camels  which  had 
fended  them  off.  'There  was  a struggle,  a 
screaming,  a mule  rolled  over,  a wounded 
man  sprang  up  in  a cacolet  with  a spear 
through  him,  and  then  through  the  narrow 
ga|)  surged  a stream  of  naked  savages. 
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mad  with  battle,  drunk  with  slaughter, 
spotted  and  splashed  with  blood — blood 
dripping  from  their  spears,  their  arms,  their 
faces.  'Their  yells,  their  bounds,  their 
crouching,  darting  figures,  the  horrid  en- 
ergy of  their  spear-thrusts,  made  them  look 
like  a blast  of  fiends  from  the  pit.  .^nd 
were  these  the  allies  of  Ireland  ? Were 
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these  the  men  who  were  to  strike  for  her 
against  her  enemies  ? Conolly’s  soul  rose 
up  in  loathing  at  the  thought. 

lie  was  a man  of  firm  purpose,  and  yet 
at  the  first  sight  of  those  howling  fiends 
that  purpose  faltered;  and  at  the  second 
it  was  Mown  to  the  winds.  He  saw  a huge 
coal-hlack  negro  seize  a shrieking  camel- 
driver  and  saw  at  his  throat  with  a knife. 
He  saw  a shock-headed  trihesman  plunge 
his  great  spear  thnuigh  the  back  of  their 
own  little  bugler  from  Millstreet.  lie  saw 
a dozen  deeds  of  blood^ — the  murder  of  the 
woundetl,  the  hacking  of  the  unarmed — 
and  caught,  too,  in  a glance,  the  good, 
wholesome  faces  of  the  faccd-about  rear 
rank  of  the  marines.  The  .Mallows,  too, 
had  faced  about,  anil  in  an  instant  Conolly 
had  thrown  himself  into  the  heanl  of  1' 
Company,  striving  with  the  officers  to  form 
the  men  up  with  their  comrades. 

Hut  the  misctiief  had  gone  too  far.  The 
rank  and  file  had  no  heart  in  their  work. 
They  had  broken  before,  and  this  last  rush 
of  murderous  savages  was  a hard  thing  for 
broken  men  to  stand  against.  They  flinched 
away  from  the  furious  faces  and  dripping 
forearms.  Why  should  they  throw  away 
their  lives  for  a flag  for  which  they  cared 
nothing?  Why  should  their  leader  urge 
them  to  break,  and  now  shriek  to  them  to 
re-form  ? They  would  not  re-form.  They 
wanted  to  get  to  the  sea  and  to  safety. 
He  flung  himself  among  them  with  out- 
stretched arms,  with  words  of  reason,  with 
shouts,  with  gaspings.  It  was  useless  ; the 
tide  was  beyond  his  control.  They  were 
shredding  out  into  the  desert  with  their 
faces  set  for  the  coast. 

“ Hhoys.will  ye  stand  for  this? " screamed 
a voice.  It  was  so  ringing,  so  strenuous, 
that  the  breaking  .Mallows  glanced  back- 
wards. Thev  were  held  by  what  they  saw. 
I’rrvate  Conolly  had  planted  his  rifle  stock 
downwarils  in  a mimosa  bush.  From  the 
fixed  bayonet  there  fluttered  a little  green 
flag  with  the  crownless  harp,  (lod  knows 
for  what  black  mutiny,  for  what  signal  of 
revolt,  that  flag  had  been  treasured  up 
within  the  corporal's  tunic  ! Now  its  green 
wisp  stood  amid  the  rush,  while  three  ]iroud 
regimental  colors  were  reeling  slowly  back- 
wards. 

“What  for  the  flag?”  yelled  the  private. 

“ .Mv  heart's  blood  for  it  ! " “ .\nd 
mine  ! ” “ .\nd  mine  ! ” cried  a score  of 

voices.  “ (iod  bless  it  I The  flag,  boys — 
the  flag  ! " 

C Company  were  rallying  upon  it.  'I'he 
stragglers  clutched  at  each  other  and 
pointed.  “ Here,  McGuire,  Flynn,  O'Hara,” 


ran  the  shoutings,  “ close  on  the  flag  ! 
Back  to  the  flag  ! ” The  three  standards 
reeled  backwards,  and  the  seething  square 
strove  for  a clearer  space  where  they  could 
form  their  shattered  ranks  ; but  C Com- 
pany, grim  and  powder-stained,  choked 
with  enemies,  and  falling  fast,  still  closed  in 
on  the  little  rebel  ensign  that  flapped  from 
the  mimosa  bush. 

It  was  a good  half-hour  before  the 
square,  havitig  disentangled  itself  from  its 
difficulties,  and  dressed  its  ranks,  began  to 
slowly  move  forwards  over  the  ground 
across  which,  in  its  labor  and  anguish,  it 
had  been  driven.  The  long  trail  of  Wes- 
sex men  and  .Arabs  showed  but  too  clearly 
the  path  they  had  come. 

“How  many  got  into  us,  Stephen?” 
asked  the  general,  tap|>ing  his  snuff-box. 

“ I should  put  them  down  at  a thousand 
or  twelve  hundred,  sir.” 

“ I did  not  see  any  get  out  again,  ^\'hat 
were  the  Wessex  thinking  about  1 The 
(iuards  stood  well,  though  ; so  did  the 
.Mallows.” 

“ Colonel  Flanagan  reports  that  his 
front  flank  company  was  cut  off,  sir.” 

“ Why,  that's  the  comitany  that  was  out 
of  hand  when  we  advanced.” 

“Colonel  F'lanagan  reports,  sir,  that  the 
company  took  the  whole  brunt  of  the  at- 
tack, and  gave  the  square  time  to  re- 
form.” 

“ Tell  ■ the  Hussars  to  ride  forward, 
Steiihen,”  said  the  general,  “and  try  if 
they  ean  see  anything  of  them.  'I'here's 
no  firing,  and  I fear  that  the  Mallows 
will  want  to  do  some  recruiting.  Let  the 
square  take  ground  by  the  right,  and  then 
advance.  ” 

Hut  the  Sheik  Kadra  of  the  Hadendowas 
saw  from  his  knoll  that  the  men  with  the 
big  hats  had  rallied,  and  that  they  weie 
coming  back  in  the  quiet  business  fashion 
of  men  whose  work  was  before  them.  He 
took  counsel  with  Moussa  the  dervish  and 
Hussein  the  Haggarra,  and  a woe-struck 
man  was  he  when  he  learned  that  the  third 
of  his  men  were  safe  in  the  Moslem  para- 
dise. So,  having  still  some  signs  of  victory 
to  show,  he  gave  the  word,  and  the  desert 
warriors  flitted  off  unseen  and  unheard, 
even  as  they  had  come. 

red  rock  plateau,  a few  hundred  spears 
and  Remingtons,  and  a plain  which,  for 
the  second  time,  was  strewn  with  slaugh- 
tered men,  was  all  that  his  day's  fighting 
gave  to  the  Fyiiglish  general. 

It  was  a squadron  of  Hussars  which 
came  first  to  the  spot  where  the  rebel  flag 
had  waved.  .\  dense  litter  of  Arab  dead 
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marked  the  place.  Within,  the  flag  waved 
no  U)iiger,  but  the  rifle  still  stood  in  the 
mimosa  bush,  and  round  it,  with  their 
wounds  in  front,  lay  the  Fenian  private  and 
the  silent  ranks  of  his  Irishry.  Sentiment 
is  not  an  Knglish  failing,  but  the  Hussar 
captain  raised  his  hilt  in  a salute  as  he  rode 
past  the  blood -soaked  ring. 

The  British  general  sent  home  despatches 
to  his  government,  and  so  diil  the  chief  of 
the  Hatlendowas  to  his,  though  the  style 
and  manner  differed  somewhat  in  each. 
•*  The  Sheik  Kadra  of  the  Hadendowa 
people  to  .Mohammed  .\hmetl,  the  chosen 
of  .-\llah,  homage  and  greeting,”  began  the 
latter.  “ Know  by  this  that  on  the  fourth 
day  of  this  moon  we  gave  battle  to  the 


Kaffirs  who  call  themselves  Inglees,  having 
with  us  the  Chief  Hussein,  with  ten  thou- 
sand of  the  faithful.  By  the  blessing  of 
-Mlah  we  have  broken  them,  and  chas-til 
them  fora  mile  ; though,  indeed, these  infi- 
tlels  are  different  from  the  dogs  of  Kgypt, 
and  have  slain  very  many  of  our  men.  \'et 
we  hope  to  smite  them  again  ere  the  new 
moon  be  come,  to  which  end  1 trust  that 
thou  wilt  send  us  a thousand  dervishes 
from  Omdurman.  In  token  of  our  victory, 
I send  yon  by  this  messenger  a flag  which 
we  have  taken.  By  the  color  it  might  well 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  those  of  the  true 
faith,  hut  the  Kaffirs  gave  their  blood  freely 
to  save  it,  and  so  we  think  that  though 
small  it  is  very  dear  to  them." 


) 


“CLOSE  OH  THE  Ft.Ao!  SACK  10  THE  FLAG ! 
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By  Josbph  Pftit.  of  the  Moi  sted  Grenadiers  of  the  Consular  Guard. 


.HE  description  of  the  battle  of  Marengo  here  given  is  taken 
from  a pamphlet  written  by  Joseph  Petit,  quartermaster  of 
the  mounted  grenadiers  of  the  Consular  (Juard,  published  in 
Paris  in  iSoi.  The  title  page  of  the  pamphlet  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscri()tion  : Maringo  ou  Campagne  d' Italic,  par  PArmlc 
Jc  Reserve,  commamUe  par  le  G/n/ral  Bonaparte,  Icrite  par  Joseph 
Petit,  Fourrier  des  Grenadiers  h eheral,  de  la  Garde  des  Consuls. 
Seeonde  /edition,  revue  et  au^ment/e  par  I auteur.  A Paris,  Chez 

Favre  [numbers  and  streets  of  his  shops  follow].  An  IX. 

This  pamphlet  is  included  in  a remarkable  series  of  Napoleon 
pamphlets  owned  by  the  Congressional  Library  of  Washington. 
In  addition  to  the  description  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  it  gives  a 
picturesque  and  rather  detailed  account  of  the  passage  of  the  .Alps 
and  of  the  skirmishes  and  adventures  of  the  army  on  its  march 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  the  battle-field.  It  includes  also 
a sketch  of  (icneral  Desaix,  a list  of  the  rewards  given  for  brilliant 
services  in  the  campaign,  and  the  agreement  drawn  up  between 
(ienerals  lierthier  and  Melas  after  the  victory. 

The  .Austrians  under  General  M^las  were  in  Italy  besieging 
Genoa.  Napoleon  had  decided  to  attack  them  on  their  rear,  and 
so  cut  off  their  retreat.  To  do  this  he  was  obliged  to  cross  the 
-Alps.  To  hide  his  plan  he  collected  at  Dijon  what  was  called  the 
■Army  of  the  Reserve.  It  was  a feeble  force,  and  the  .Austrian 
spies  only  ridiculed  it.  In  order  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  his 
route,  Napoleon  made  a demonstration  near  the  Mont  Cenis  Pass,  which  led  M^las  to 
believe  that  if  the  I'rench  crossed  the  .Alps,  it  would  be  there,  and  consequently  to 
send  part  of  his  troops  to  Turin  to  watch.  The  pass  to  the  east  of  Mont  Cenis,  that 
of  the  Great  .'saint  Hernard,  he  left  but  feebly  defended.  It  was  this  pass  Napoleon 
had  chosen.  The  preparations  in  Switzerland  for  the  passage  were  made  so  quietly 
that  even  in  France  the  project  was  not  understood.  Napoleon  did  not  leave  Paris 
until  May  6th.  Two  weeks  later  the  whole  army  was  across.  Descending  the  valleys 
of  the  .Aoste  and  the  Po,  it  came  into  the  plain  of  Marengo,  where,  defiantly  confront- 
ing an  army  much  its  superior  in  numbers,  it  fought,  on  June  14,  1800,  the  great  battle 
w'hich  .M."  Petit  describes. — Editor. 


THF.  PASSAGE  OK  THE  C.REAT  SAINT 
HERNARD. 

Honapartc  arrived  at  Martig:ny,  a vil- 
lage of  Hautvalais,  situated  six  leagues 
from  .Mount  Saint  Hernard.  He  believed 
that  this  place,  because  so  near  the  moun- 
tain, was  a suitable  one  for  preparing  and 
directing  the  astonishing  passage  that  he 
had  resolved  to  make.  He  stayed  there 
three  days  in  the  hospital  of  the  monks 
of  Mount  Saint  Hernard.  The  advance 
guard,  commanded  by  General  I.annes,  ad- 
vanced to  Saint  Pierre,  a hamlet  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  . . . On  the  30th 

Floreal,  the  advance  guard  crossed  the 
mountain,  and  at  Saint  Kerne  saw  for  the 
first  time  the  enemy,  of  which  we  did  not 


lose  sight  again  until  we  had  triumphed  at 
Marengo.  . . . The  first  division  of 

the  army,  commanded  by  General  Watrin, 
follow'ed  the  advance  guard.  The  rest 
did  the  same.  . . . 

SIEDDINO  CANNON  OVER  THE  ALPS. 

The  gunners  took  to  pieces  the  can- 
non, caissons,  forges,  etc.  The  inspector 
of  artillery,  Gassendi,  had  trees  hollowed 
out  into  troughs.  In  these  the  cannon 
were  slid,  and  five  or  six  hundred  men, 
according  to  the  weight,  dragged  these 
loads.  The  wheels  were  carried  on  poles 
by  hand.  Sleds  made  expressly  for  this 
purpose  carried  the  axles  and  the  empty- 
caissons.  The  mules  were  loaded  with  the 
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ammunitions,  which  were  placed  in  pine 
cases.  In  this  way,  the  army  of  the 
French  Hannibal  hejian  its  passage  over 
the  summit  of  the  Alps. 

'I’o  encourage  this  work,  five  or  six  hun- 
dred francs  were  given  for  each  cannon 
furnisheil  with  its  caisson.  .An  entire  bat- 
talion was  necessary  to  transport  these 
two  objects.  Half  alone  were  needed  to 
drag  the  loads,  while  the  others  were 
obliged  to  carry  the  knapsacks,  guns,  car- 
t'idge-boxes,  cans,  cooking  utensils,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  provisions  for  five 
days, — bread,  meat,  salt,  and  biscuit.  The 
complete  furnish- 
ing made  a burden 
of  from  sixty  to 
seventy  pounds. 

left 

behind  at  Lau- 
sanne. The  Con- 
sul himself  took 
only  what  was  ab- 
solutely neces- 
sary. 

THK  WHOLE  ARMY 

CLIMRED  StNGLK 

FILE. 

The  army  fol- 
lowed close  to  the 
advance  guard. 

\Ve  mounted  one 
by  one.  No  one 
was  tempted  to 
pass  his  comrade, 
an  imprudent  at- 
tempt, the  result 
of  which  would 
have  inevitably 
been  to  bury  him 
in  the  snow.  The 
head  of  the  army 
stopped  frequently,  and  we  took  advantage 
of  these  frequent  halts  to  quench  our  thirst 
by  dipping  biscuits  in  melted  snow.  No 
one  would  believe,  unless,  like  us,  he  has 
climbed  over  the  .Alps,  how  delicious  this 
drink  is. 

It  took  us  five  hours  to  climb  from 
Saint  Pierre  to  the  convent.  The  path 
that  we  followed  is  more  dangerous  than 
difficult  to  mount.  The  First  Consul 
mounted  it  on  a mule  led  by  a guide.  He 
was  often  stoitped  by  the  caissons  or  can- 
non that  the  infantry  was  carrying  up 
this  miserable  road.  His  presence  always 
animated  the  courage  of  those  who  were 
working  ; and  when  they  were  stopped  by 
any  obstacle,  his  advice,  listened  to  in 


great  silence,  was  carried  out  with  more 
promptness  than  could  have  been  procured 
by  anybody  else,  no  matter  how  much 
gold  he  had  scattered.  On  our  arrival, 
each  of  us  received  a glass  of  wine.  This 
liquor,  although  frozen,  warmed  us  up  and 
revived  our  strength.  No  one  would  have 
given  up  his  glass  for  all  the  gold  in 
.Mexico. 

A .TF.RRIRLF.  SIX  LEAGUES. 

We  still  had  six  leagues  to  make,  but 
six  leagues  that  the  extreme  rapiditv  of 
the  descent  made  terrible.  .At  each  step 
we  found  crevass- 
es caused  by  the 
melting  of  the 
snow.  In  vain  we 
held  our  horses 
back  firmly.  Itditl 
not  prevent  them 
from  slipping 
frightfully.  The 
men  themselves.in 
spite  of  all  their 
precautions,  often 
fell  ; and  if  they 
did  not  get  up 
quickly,  they  ran 
the  risk  of  drag- 
ging their  horses 
out  of  the  path, 
and  rolling  with 
them  into  t h e 
frightful  gulfs. 

Itonaparte  had 
entered  the  mon- 
astery, accom- 
panied by  the 
prior,  who  had  fol- 
lowed us  ; but  he 
stayed  there  only 
an  hour,  and  left, 
urging  the  hermits 
to  continue  their  humane  work. 

The  mules  and  the  horses  of  the  Consul 
followed  us.  As  for  him,  wishing  doubt- 
less to  join  us  by  the  quickest  path,  he 
took  a road  which  a few  foot  soldiers  were 
following.  .About  the  middle,  the  descent 
was  so  rapid  that  he  was  obliged  to  sit 
down  and  slide  for  a distance  of  about  two 
hundred  feet.  His  aides-de-camp,  Huroc, 
I.e  Maroi,  Merlin,  and  others,  preceded 
him,  and,  like  us,  made  the  six  leagues  on 
foot.  The  crevasses  into  which  we  fell 
constantly  made  the  path  much  more  fa- 
tiguing than  that  we  had  followed  in  mount- 
ing. We  had  marched  since  midnight,  and 
it  was  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  when  we 
arrived,  after  having  made  fourteen  leagues 
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almost  without  eating.  The  fatigue  and 
tlie  need  we  had  of  sleep  made  us  easily 
forget  our  sad  supper.  . . . 

[Having  passed  the  summit,  the  army 
made  its  way  down,  by  hard  marching  and 
with  occasional  light  engagements,  until  it 
was  received  at  last  with  great  rejoicing  at 
Milan.] 

All  the  engagements  in  which  we  had 
taken  part  since  we  crossed  the  Saint  Ber- 
nard were  of  small  importance  in  compari- 
son with  the  coming  one.  It  was  here  (in 
Milan]  that  the  First  Consul  addressed  the 
army.  His  proclamation  contributed  not 
a little  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  army. 


Bonaparte’s  proci.amation  to  the 

ARMY. 

“ Soldiers,  one  of  our  departments  was  in 
the  power  of  the  enemy;  consternation 
was  in  all  the  south  of  France  ; the  great- 
est part  of  the  I.igurian  territory,  the  most 
faithful  friends  of  the  Republic,  had  been 
invaded.  The  Cisalpine  Republic  had 
again  become  the  grotesque  plaything  of 
the  feudal  regime.  Soldiers,  you  march, 

— and  already  the  French  territory  is  de- 
livered ! Joy  and  hope  have  succeeded  in 
your  country  to  consternation  and  fear. 

“ You  give  back  liberty  and  indepen- 
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dence  to  the  people  of  Genoa.  You  have 
delivered  them  from  their  eternal  enemies. 
Yon  are  in  the  capital  of  the  Cisalpine. 
The  enemy,  terrified,  no  longer  hopes  for 
anything,  except  to  regain  its  frontiers. 
You  have  taken  possession  of  its  hospitals, 
its  magazines,  its  resources. 

“ The  first  act  of  the  campaign  is  termi- 
nated. Every  day  you  hear  millions  of 
men  giving  you  thanks  for  your  acts. 

" Itut  shall  it  he  said  that  the  French 
territory  has  been  violated  with  impunity  ? 
Shall  we  allow  an  army  which  has  carried 
fear  into  our  families  to  return  to  its  fire- 
sides.’ Will  you  run  with  your  arms? 
Yery  well,  march  to  the  battle  ; forbid  their 
retreat  ; tear  from  them  thelaurelsof  which 
they  have  taken  possession  ; and  so  teach 
the  world  that  the  curse  of  destiny  is  on 
the  rash  who  dare  insult  the  territory  of 
the  Great  People.  The  result  of  all  our 
efforts  will  be  spotless  glory,  solid  peace. 

[Signed]  Bonapartk.” 

[The battle  of  Montebello  followed,  and 
then  Marengo.] 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  BATTI.E. 

The  25th  Prairial  [June  14th]  com- 
menced to  break.  \ few  cannon  shots 
from  the  advance  guard  broke  our  slum- 
bers. In  the  twinkle  of  an  eye  we  were 
ready.  .\t  eight  o’clock  the  enemy  had 
not  shown  much  vigor.  'J'hey  were  feeling 
for  feeble  spots,  and  arranging  their  forces 
accordingly.  .\t  the  headtjuarters  we  did 
not  know  their  intentions  exactly  until  the 
end  of  the  morning.  General  Berthier  was 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  all  through  the 
morning  the  aides-de-camp  came  in,  one 
after  another,  bringing  the  Consul  word 
of  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  The 
wounded  commenced  to  arrive,  saying  that 
the  .\tistrians  were  in  force. 

.M  eleven  o’clock  the  Consul  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  rapidly  to  the  battle- 
field. ’Pile  cannon  and  the  musketry  be- 
came heavier  and  heavier,  and  constantly 
approached.  ,\  great  number  of  wounded 
cavalry,  as  well  as  infantry,  carried  and 
led  by  their  comrades,  were  coming  back. 
’I'he  First  Consul,  seeing  them  pass,  said  : 
“ One  must  regret  not  to  be  wounded  as 
they  are,  and  not  to  share  their  suffering.” 

’I’he  line  of  the  enemy  reached  about 
two  leagues;  for  the  Bormida,  although 
rapid  and  deep,  is,  nevertheless,  fordable 
in  several  places.  Near  the  bridge  the 
enemy  showed  an  incredible  fury,  but 
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the  principal  point  of  the  action  was  San 
Stephano.  From  this  place  they  were 
al)le  to  reach  Vogh^ra  ahead  of  us  and 
cut  off  all  retreat,  so  their  forces  were 
turned  on  this — the  feeblest  part.  At 
noon  we  no  longer  had  any  doubt  but 
that  we  were  engaging  the  whole  .\ustrian 
force  ; that  they  had  accepted  the  battle 
they  had  refused  the  evening  before. 

Orders  were  given  to 
the  troops  which  were  in 
the  rear  to  come  up 
promptly,  but  the  corps 
that  General  Desai.v 
commanded  was  still  far 
away.  The  left  wing, 
under  the  order  of  (ien- 
eral  Victor,  commenced 
to  give  way.  Much  of 
the  infantry  retreated  in 
disorder,  and  our  cavalry 
was  driven  back.  The 
fire  approached.  In  the. 
centre  a terrible  uproar 
was  heard,  and  it  ceased 
suddenlyon  the  Bormida. 

.^n  inexpressible  anxiety 
took  possession  of  us. 

Now  we  flattered  our- 
selves that  our  troops 
were  advancing,  but  the 
same  instant  we  saw 
them  retire  in  haste, 
bringing  back  the 
wounded  on  their  shoul- 
ders. On  the  right  wing 
the  enemy  slowly  gained 
ground. 

•\t  that  moment  Bona- 
parte advanced  to  the 
front.  He  exhorted  the 
soldiers  whom  he  met  to 
firmness  and  to  courage. 

His  presence  restored 
confidence.  More  than 
one  soldier  preferred 
death  to  having  him  a 
witness  of  his  flight. 

From  this  moment  his 
mounted  guard  no  longer 
remained  near  him,  as 
before,  but  began  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  battle.  .\  cloud 
of  .Vustrian  cavalry  suddenly  came  into  the 
plain  and  formed  itself  in  battle  array  be- 
fore us,  concealing  several  pieces  of  light 
artillery,  which  were  not  long  in  beginning 
to  grumble.  General  Berthier,  who  exam- 
ined the  movements  of  this  column,  was 
charged  and  forced  to  retire.  General  Mu- 
rat, at  the  head  of  the  dragoons,  attacked 


them  in  the  rear,  protected  the  retreat  of 
our  infantry,  and  prevented  the  right  flank 
of  General  Victor  from  being  attacked. 

THE  CRENADIER  GUARD  RRAVEl.V  MEETS 
A TERRIEIC  CHARGE. 

The  foot  grenadiers  of  the  Consular 
Guard  arrived  at  this  moment,  as  if  for  a 


A ItEf'KODl'CTION  OK  TH8  ORIGINAL  FRO.NTiSClECB  OF  IETIT*4 
FAMKHLET, 

parade.  They  filed  out  in  order,  and 
marched  with  rapid  step  on  the  enemy, 
whom  they  met  not  more  than  a hundred 
steps  from  our  front.  Without  artillery, 
without  cavalry,  not  more  than  five  hun- 
dred in  number,  they  sustained  the  impetu- 
ous and  terrible  shock  of  a victorious  army. 
Heedless  of  their  small  numbers,  thev  con- 
tinued to  advance.  Everything  yielded 
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l)efore  them.  The  haughty  eagle  hovered 
over  them  and  threatened  to  rend  them  in 
pieces.  The  first  bullet  carried  away  three 
grenadiers  and  a einarterniaster.  Charged 
three  times  by  the  cavalry, shot  by  the  infan- 
try fifty  steps  away,  they  close  in  a square 
battalion  ii|)on  their  flags  and  their  wound- 
ed, e.\haust  their  cartridges,  retire  slowly  in 
order,  and  rejoin  our  astonished  rear  guard. 

One  of  the  font  soldiers  of  the  Consular 
(iiiard  was  left  nearly  dead  on  the  battle- 
field at  the  moment  of  our  retreat.  The 
.\ustrian  soldiers  surrounded  him  and  dis- 
puted the  s|)oils.  Nothing  remained  but 
ins  coat,  which  they  were  tearing  off  in 
spite  of  his  cries  of  |>ain,  when  an  .'Xustrian 
colonel  drove  off  the  inhuman  wretches 
and  asked  the  soldier  to  what  regiment  he 
belonged.  “ I belong  to  the  Consular 
(iiiard  in  front  of  you,"  answered  the 
chasseur.  The  colonel  prai.sed  the  guard, 
sent  for  a surgeon,  had  the  Frenchman's 
wounds  dressed  before  him,  and  carried 
him  to  the  ambulance. 

Schmitt,  the  trumpeter  of  the  grena- 
diers, carried  away  with  e.xcitement,  was 
surrounded  by  several  .Xustrians.  Sum- 
moned to  surrender,  he  answered  by  kill- 
ing his  fiercest  assailant.  He  received 
several  sabre  strokes,  his  trumpet  was  cut 
off,  and  his  arm  was  wounded.  The  pain 
made  him  drop  the  reins.  .Xn  .Xustrian 
seized  them  and  led  him  away  on  a gallop. 
Schmitt  did  not  lose  his  jiresence  of 
mind  ; driving  his  spurs  into  his  horse's 
sides,  the  animal  broke  into  a run  so  rapid 
that  the  .Austrian  was  forced  to  abandon 
him,  and  Schmitt  reached  our  lines.  His 
bravery  was  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  a 
trumpet  of  honor  from  the  First  Consul. 

However,  the  retreat  sounded  on  all  sides. 
The  centre  was  giving  way  ; the  enemy  had 
passed  and  turned  our  wings.  On  the  right, 
particularly,  they  were  successful.  On  the 
left  they  were  even  able  to  reach  our  head- 
quarters. The  garrison  of  Tortone,  seeing 
our'defeat,  and  being  less  shut  in,  was  able 
to  escape.  On  all  sides  we  were  almost 
buried. 

The  Consul,  always  in  the  centre,  en- 
couraged the  lirave  men  who  still  defended 
the  road  and  the  defile  which  it  crossed. 
This  defile  was  shut  in  on  mie  side  by  a 
wood,  and  on  the  other  by  very  high  and 
bushy  vines.  The  village  of  .Marengo  lay  to 
the  left  of  this  place  so  cruelly  memorable. 

THE  HEAD  AND  DVINO  COVER  THE  EARTH. 

How  much  blood  was  spilled  here! 
How  many  brave  men  perished  here  ! Our 


indomitable  courage  struggled  ceaselessly 
against  the  constantly  increasing  number  of 
our  furious  enemies.  Our  artillery,  partly 
dismounted,  had  lost  some  guns,  and  the 
ammunition  commenced  to  fail.  Thirty 
pieces  of  cannon  thundering  at  us  cut  our 
men  in  two,  and,  to  increase  the  disaster, 
destroyed  trees  whose  branches  in  their 
fall  crushed  those  who  had  been  wounded. 

.Xt  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  there 
remained  in  a radius  of  two  leagues  not 
over  si.x  thousand  infantry,  a thousand 
horses,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon.  Let  no 
one  accuse  me  of  exaggeration  in  showing 
so  terrible  a falling  off ; the  causes  of  it 
are  easy  to  explain.  .X  third  of  our  army 
was  not  in  condition  for  battle.  The  lack 
of  carriages  to  transport  the  sick  made  an- 
other third  necessary  for  this  painful  task. 
Hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  had  forced  a great 
number  to  withdraw.  The  sharp-shooters 
for  the  most  part  had  lost  the  direction  of 
their  regiments.  'That  which  remained  of 
the  army  was  occupied  in  defending  vigor- 
ously the  defile  of  which  I have  spoken, 
and  was  not  aware  of  what  was  passing 
behind  it. 

honararte’s  marvellous  coolness. 

■Xt  this  frightful  moment,  when  the  dead 
and  the  dying  covered  the  earth,  the  Con- 
sul was  constantly  braving  death.  He 
gave  his  orders  with  his  accustomed  cool- 
ness, and  saw  the  storm  approach  without 
seeming  to  fear  it.  'I'hose  who  saw  him, 
forgetting  the  danger  that  menaced  them, 
said  : “What  if  he  should  be  killed  ? Why 
does  he  not  go  back?”  It  is  said  that 
General  Herthier  begged  him  to  do  so. 

General  Herthier  came  to  him  to  tell  him 
that  the  army  was  giving  way  and  that  the 
retreat  had  commenced.  Honaparte  said 
to  him  : “ General,  you  do  not  tell  me  that 
with  sufficient  coolness.”  This  greatness 
of  soul,  this  firmness,  did  not  leave  him  in 
the  greatest  dangers.  When  the  Fifty- 
ninth  brigade  reached  the  battle-field  the 
action  was  the  hottest.  The  F'irst  ('onsul 
advanced  towards  them  and  cried  : “ Come, 
my  brave  soldiers,  spread  your  banners  ; 
the  moment  has  come  to  distinguish  your- 
selves. I count  on  your  courage  to  avenge 
your  comrades.”  At  the  moment  that  be 
pronounced  these  words,  a bullet  struck 
down  five  men.  He  turned  with  a tranquil 
air  towards  the  enemy  and  said  : “ Come, 
my  friends,  charge  them.” 

1 had  curiosity  enough  to  listen  atten- 
tively to  his  voice,  to  examine  his  features. 

The  most  courageous  man,  the  hero  the 
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most  eager  for  glory,  might  have  been 
overcome  in  his  situation  without  any  one 
blaming  him.  But  he  was  not.  In  these 
frightful  moments,  when  Fortune  seemed 
to  desert  him,  he  was  still  the  Bonaparte  of 
.Areola  and  Aboukir. 

He  who  in  these  frightful  circumstances 
would  have  said,  “In  two  hours  we  shall 
have  gained  the  battle,  made  ten  thousand 
prisoners,  taken  several  generals,  fifteen 
flags,  forty  cannons  ; the  enemy  shall  have 
delivered  to  us  eleven -fortified  places  and 
all  the  territory  of  beautiful  Italy;  they 
will  soon  defile  shamefaced  in  our  ranks  ; 
an  armistice  will  suspend  the  plague  of  war 
and  bring  back  peace  into  our  country,” — 
he,  1 say,  who  would  have  said  that,  would 
have  seemed  to  insult  our  desperate  situa- 
tion. 

How  came  it,  then,  that  such  prodigies 
were  accomplished  ? 

The  enemy,  not  succeeding  in  forcing 
the  defile  where  the  greatest  part  of  our 
troops  were  headed,  had  established  a for- 
midable line  of  artillery,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  which  it  threw  its  infantry  into  the 
vines  and  into  the  wood.  The  cavalry,  ar- 
ranged behind,  only  awaited  the  moment 


when  we  should  give  way,  to  throw  them- 
selves on  our  scattered  ranks. 

If  this  final  misfortune  had  happened  us, 
ail  would  have  been  lost.  The  Consul 
would  have  been  taken  or  killed.  But  we 
would  rather  have  been  hacked  to  pieces 
than  survived  him. 

ARRIVAL  OF  REENFORCEMENTS. 

The  hour  of  Victory  sounded.  Faithful 
to  Bonaparte,  she  came  at  last  to  hover 
over  our  heads,  and  to  act  as  our  guide. 

The  divisions  of  Monnierand  Desai.\  came 
in  sight.  In  spite  of  a forced  march  of  ten 
leagues,  they  came  upon  a quickstep,  for- 
getful of  all  their  needs,  thirsting  only  to 
avenge  us.  The  great  number  of  refugees 
and  of  wounded  whom  they  had  met  might 
have  weakened  their  courage,  but,  their 
eyes  fixed  on  Desaix,  they  only  knew  how 
to  brave  dangers  and  fly  to  glory.  .-Mas  ! 
they  little  thought  that  in  an  hour  they 
would  be  no  longer  commanded  by  their 
brave  general. 

When  we  perceived  these  reenforcemetus 
from  afar,  hope  and  joy  came  back  to  our 
hearts.  The  enemy,  harassed,  worn  out 
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with  their  own  victory,  whicli  had  cost 
them  dear,  were  constantly  held  in  check 
by  our  soldiers,  who,  ignorant  of  the  succor 
which  was  coming  up,  had  resolved,  rather 
than  fall  back,  to  perish  in  this  new  Ther- 
mopyla;. 

(reneral  M^las,  finding  too  great  a resist- 
anceat  the  centre,  believed  that,  by  stretch- 
ing out  his  wings,  he  could  surround  us  or 
cut'Usoff  entirely.  Imagining  that  he  had 
sufiiciently  concealed  his  movements,  and 
that  he  could  hold  us  in  place  by  his  artil- 
lery, he  arranged  his  forces  in  this  way. 
Not  being  able  to  discover  what  was  going 
on  on  our  side,  and  ignorant  of  the  reen- 
forcements  which  were  coming,  he  thus 
prepared  for  himself  an  inevitable  defeat, 
lionaparie.  ahvays  at  the  post  of  honor, 
and  whom  nothing  escaped,  seized  the 
opportunity. 

.\s  soon  as  the  first  battalion  of  Desaix's 
division  reached  the  height,  it  was  formed 
into  a close  column.  The  C'onsul,  the  (ien- 
eral-in-chief,  the  generals,  the  officers  of 
the  staff,  ran  through  the  ranks,  and  every- 
where inspired  that  confidence  which  gives 
birth  to  great  successes.  This  operation 
lasted  an  hour,  terrible  to  pass,  for  the  Aus- 
trian artillery  was  thundering  upon  us,  and 
each  volley  carried  away  whole  ranks, 
bullets  and  shells  destroyed  man  and 
horses.  They  received  death  without  mov- 
ing from  their  places,  and  the  ranks  closed 
over  the  bodies  of  their  comrades.  This 
deadly  artillery  even  reached  the  cavalry, 
which  was  drawn  up  behind  us,  as  well  as 
a large  number  of  footmen  of  different 
corps  who,  encouraged  by  Desaix's  divi- 
sion, which  they  had  seen  passing,  had  has- 
tened back  to  the  field  of  honor. 

THK  KNKMY  OVKRW  HKI.MF.O. 

Kverything  is  arranged.  The  battalions 
burn  with  impatience.  The  drummer,  his 
eye  fixed  upon  the  baton  of  his  major, 
awaits  the  signal.  The  trumpeter,  his  arm 
raised,  is  ready  to  sound.  The  signal  is 
given  : the  terrible  (juickstep  is  heard  ; 
the  regiments  all  move  together.  French 
impetuosity,  like  a torrent,  carries  every- 
thing before  it.  In  the  twinkle  of  an  eye 
the  defile  is  crossed.  The  enemy  is  over- 
whelmed on  all  sides.  Dying,  living, 
wounded,  and  dead  are  trampled  under 
foot. 

Kach  leader,  as  he  reaches  the  opposite 
side  of  the  defile  and  prepares  to  enter  the 
l)lain,  arranges  his  division  in  battle  array, 
riien  it  was  that  our  line  presented  a for- 
midable front.  As  fast  as  the  artillery 


arrived,  it  was  arrange<l,  and  vomited  death 
on  the  frightened  enemy.  They  recoil. 

Their  immense  cavalry  charges  with  fury, 
but  musketry,  grape-shot,  bayonets,  stop 
them  short.  One  of  their  caissons  ex- 
plotles  ; the  terror  is  redoubled.  The  dis- 
order which  begins  is  hidden  by  thick 
clouils  of  smoke.  The  cries  of  the  victor 
increase  the  terror;  at  last  they  are  over- 
whelmed. They  fall  back  ; they  tiy. 

Then  the  French  cavalry  threw  itself 
into  the  plain,  and  by  its  boldness  con- 
cealed its  small  numbers.  It  marches  on 
the  enemy  without  fear  of  being  broken. 

-\t  the  right  is  Desaix  at  the  head  of  his 
intrepid  soldiers.  I. ike  a thunderbolt  he 
seems  to  precede  the  lightning.  Fivery- 
thing  gives  way  before  him.  He  crosses 
the  ditches,  the  hedges  ; overwhelms,  tram- 
ples, crushes  everything  in  his  way. 

The  rough  ground  is  crossed  with  the 
same  speed.  The  soldiers  clamber  head- 
long over  the  ditches,  conquer  every  diffi- 
culty, and  even  dispute  with  their  chiefs 
the  glory  of  passing  first. 

On  the  left,  Cieneral  Victor,  with  the  same 
speed,  lakes  possession  of  .Marengo  and  flies 
towards  the  Bormida,  in  sjiiteof  the  efforts 
of  a superior  enemy  whose  artillery  and 
cavalry  ilislurb  his  right  flank. 

The  centre,  with  less  force  and  cavalry, 
under  the  order  of  (ieneral  Murat,  advances 
majestically  into  the  plain.  Murat  attacks 
the  centre  of  the  enemy,  follows  up  his 
movement,  holds  in  check  an  enormous 
body  of  cavalry.  The  intrepid  Desaix,  • 
by  an  oblitpie  and  quick  motion,  turns  to 
the  right  on  San  Stephano,  and  cuts  off 
entirely  the  left  .Austrian  wing.  .At  the 
same  moment  (ieneral  Kellermann,  with 
eight  hundretl  horses  gathered  up  from 
several  regiments,  compels  six  thousand 
Hungarian  grenadiers  to  lay  down  their 
arms. 

DESAIX  FAI.LS  MORTALI.V  WOU.NDKD. 

Oh,  grief ! It  is  in  the  very  moment  of 
his  triumph,  after  having  saved  his  army 
and  perhaps  his  country,  that  the  friend 
and  the  model  of  all  brave  men,  Desaix,  is 
mortally  wounded.  He  has  only  time  to 
.say  to  young  I.ebrun,  “(lo,  tell  the  F'irst 
Consul  that  the  only  regret  1 have  is  not  to 
have  done  enough  for  ])osterity."  With 
these  words  he  expires.  The  First  Consul, 
on  learning  this  misfortune,  cried  out,“  Why 
may  I not  weep  ? " 

Night  approached.  The  troops  of  the 
enemy  in  disorder — cavalry,  infantry, artil- 
lery— were  piled  up,  one  on  the  other,  to- 
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wards  the  centre  and  driven  from  the  bridge 
into  the  river.  'I'he  artillery,  which  they  had 
withdrawn  from  the  beginning  of  our  suc- 
cess, lest  it  be  taken,  was  more  of  a hinder- 
ance  than  a help  to  them  now,  for  it  cut  off 
their  passage.  General  Murat,  seeing  the 
importance  of  hurrying  their  retreat  and  of 
increasing  their  disorder,  made  us  advance 
double  quick.  Already  we  had  passed  a part 
of  their  infantry  which,  not  being  able  to  fly 
as  quickly  as  the  cavalry,  was  about  to  be 
cut  to  pieces  or  made  prisoner.  Our  pro.\- 
imity  increased  the  confusion  among  the 
enemy.  The  decisive  moment  arrives.  The 
trumpets  sound  the  charge.  The  earth 
trembles.  We  are  ready  to  fall  on  the 
panting  infantry. 

The  .Austrian  cavalry,  deciding  to  save 
the  infantry,  bore  down  upon  us  in  a column; 
its  rapidity  obliged  us  to  retreat.  We  made 
an  oblique  movement  to  the  left  upon  them. 
Thirty  paces,  and  a large  trench  two  yards 
wide,  separate  us.  To  cross  the  trench,  to 
draw  up  the  line,  cut  down  the  enemy,  sur- 
round the  first  two  platoons, — all  that  did 
not  take  five  minutes.  Bewildered  by  this 
terrible  shuck,  they  defended  themselves 
poorly  and  were  cut  in  pieces.  We  made  no 
prisoners,  and  we  took  no  horses.  In  the 
meantime  the  dragoons  fell  upon  the  rear 
of  the  column  and  made  horrible  carnage  ; 


they  pursued  them  to  a ravine,  where  several 
were  made  prisoners. 

Our  small  number;  the  difticully  of  the 
land;  the  night  which  was  coming  on;  the 
e.itreme  fatigue  of  the  horses,  worn  out 
with  hunger;  the  numerous  cavalry,  under 
the  eyes  of  which  the  action  was  passing, 
and  which  might  have  taken  revenge,  for- 
bade the  prudent  Murat  from  e.vposing 
further  the  fruits  of  this  glorious  day. 

THE  IIATTI.E-FIEI.I)  IN  THE  DARKNESS. 

Thus  ended  this  meniorahle  day.  The 
darkness  did  not  allow  us  to  care  for  the 
wounded,  and  a great  number  remained  on 
the  battle-field.  .Austrians  and  French  be- 
came brothers,  drew  near  together,  dragging 
themselves  as  they  could,  and  gave  each 
other  aid.  Kach  slept  where  he  was,  his 
knap.sack  on  his  back,  his  gun  between  his 
legs.  The  horsemen,  holding  their  reins 
on  their  arms,  slept,  men  ami  horses,  with- 
out drinking  or  eating.  Ten  o'clock  was 
sounding  at  Marengo  when  we  slowly  re- 
turned towards  San  Juliano.  Several,  worn 
out  with  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep,  slept 
on  their  horses,  l)ut  at  every  moment  were 
awakened  by  the  sorrowful  cries  of  those 
that  were  being  carried  on  guns  or  litters  ; 
of  those  who,  abandoned  and  scattered  in 
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the  fields,  implored  our  aid  and  awakened 
in  our  hearts  that  melancholy  which  is  not 
unknown  to  the  true  soldier,  and  w Inch  is  so 
honorable  to  him.  Horses  wandered  here 
and  there  on  three  legs,  neighing  to  ours 
as  we  passed.  -At  every  step  we  turned  out 
of  the  road  to  avoid  crushing  the  wounded. 
Further  on  we  came  upon  houses  which  had 
been  burned  and  had  fallen  in  on  the  un- 
fortunate inmates,  who,  half  dead  with 
fright,  had  concealed  themselves  in  the 
cellars.  The  profound  darkness  which  sur- 
rounded us  made  the  picture  still  more 
frightful. 

At  last  we  reached  headquarters.  Kach 
one  camped  where  he  could  among  the  dead 
and  the  dying  ; not  even  their  sharp  cries 
could  disturb  our  fatigue.  The  next  day 
hunger  was  more  imperative.  I went  into 
the  court  of  the  headquarters  to  try  to  find 
something  to  eat  for  myself  and  my  horse. 
The  horrible  sight  made  me  shudder.  More 
than  three  thousand  wounded  French  and 
Austrians  were  piled  one  on  the  other  in  the 
court,  in  the  stables,  even  in  the  cellars  and 
the  garrets.  They  uttered  the  most  lament- 
able cries,  and  even  swore  at  the  surgeons, 
who  were  not  sufficient  to  care  for  them  all. 
On  every  side  1 heard  the  weak  voices  of 
my  comrades  and  friends,  begging  me  for 
something  to  eat  or  to  drink.  All  that  1 
could  do  was  to  go  and  find  them  water  in 
my  gourd.  Forgetting  my  own  needs  and 
those  of  my  horse,  I remained  more  than 
two  hours,  doing  the  work  of  a surgeon  and 
of  a nurse  ; and  every  well  person  did  as 
much.  From  every  side  prisoners  were 
being  brought  in.  The  day  was  intolerably 
long  for  every  one.  However,  an  event 
which  caused  many  conjectures  softened 
our  uneasiness  a little.  An  .Austrian  officer 
demanded  an  interview,  and  a French  aide- 
de-camp  departed  immediately  for  .Alex- 
andria. Cfcneral  Berthier  went  there  him- 
self at  noon.  We  all  waited,  and  dared  not 
hope  what  the  next  day  we  knew  we  had 
obtained.  We  learned  then  the  news  of  an 
armistice,  which  filled  the  French  army  with 
joy,  while  the  Austrians  shivered  with  rage. 


KKANCK'S  1'KOHTS  AND  LOSSES  FROM 
MAKENOO. 

Marengo  is  the  glorious  patrimony  of  all 
the  brave  men  who  fought  there.  There  is 
not  a regiment,  not  a soldier,  who  did  not 
there  reap  laurels. 

Who  would  not  have  fought  in  the  Nine- 
ty-sixth Brigade  ? Who  would  not  have 
been  glad  to  have  been  in  the  ranks  with 
the  grenadiers,  as  terrible  as  the  Greeks 
who  met  the  Persian  army  at  the  pass  of 
Therniopyla;  ? With  those  regiments  that 
counted  as  many  battles  as  days  passed 
in  Italy  ? What  charges  were  given  and 
received  by  our  cavalry  ! What  audacity  ! 
what  intrepidity  1 

.As  well  as  1 can  compute  it,  the  French 
army  at  the  moment  of  battle  numbered 
from  forty  to  forty-five  thousand  men, 
of  whom  three  thousand  were  in  the  cav- 
alry. It  had  twenty-live  to  thirty  pieces 
of  cannon,  two  companies  of  light  artil- 
lery. 

The  Austrian  army,  all  told,  was  com- 
posed of  from  fifty-five  to  sixty  thousand 
men,  of  whom  fifteen  to  eighteen  thousand 
were  in  the  cavalry  ; more  than  eighty  pieces 
of  cannon,  two  hundred  caissons  well  fur- 
nished with  ammunition,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  war  implements.  It  is  well 
known  that  we  were  not  embarrassed  with 
the  last  ; that  for  lack  of  caissons  we  were 
obliged  to  put  our  ammunition  on  ox-carts, 
and  that  the  little  we  had  was  soon  ex- 
hausted. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  victory  cost 
the  Republic  dear,  by  the  loss  of  a great 
number  of  its  defenders  and  of  one  of  its 
best  generals.  But  let  us  remember  that 
this  was  necessary  to  save  the  South  from 
a certain  invasion,  and  perhaps  save  France 
from  a frightful  devastation.  Let  us  re- 
member that  the  rights  of  Italy  are  assured, 
that  the  armistice  concluded  has  brought 
about  since  a glorious  peace  ; then  we  shall 
have  powerful  motives  for  putting  aside 
our  just  regrets. 
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By  Marjorie  Milton. 


E you  my  boarder  ? ” 

'I'he  person  addressed  looked 
around  with  a smile  at  her  questioner. 
She  had  just  alighted  from  the  cars  at  a 
wayside  station  among  the  hills,  and  there 
was  an  amused  look  in  her  dark  eyes,  as 
she  answered,  “If  you  are  Miss  Martha 
Bascom,  then  I be." 

The  other  woman  drew  a long  breath  of 
relief.  “ I was  so  afraid,’’  she  said,  “ that 
something  would  happen  to  hender  your 
coming.  Now,  just  as  soon  as  the  cars  are 
out  of  sight.  I’ll  bring  round  the  horse,  and 
we  will  go  home.  It’s  Deacon  Hinds's 
horse,  and  he’s  dreadful  afraid  of  rail- 
roads.’’ 

Disappearing  behind  the  station  for  a 
moment,  she  presently  came  leading  a very 
meek-looking  animal.  She  held  him  by 
the  bit,  at  arm’s  length,  and  seemed  very 
much  afraid  he  would  step  on  her.  It  was 
quite  evident  Martha  did  not  feel  at  home 
with  horses. 

The  small  trunk  was  placed  in  the  back 
of  the  open  wagon  by  the  station-master, 
and,  climbing  up  beside  her  driver,  the 
boarder,  whose  name  was  .Marcia  Ames, 
presently  found  herself  riding  down  a most 
beautiful  country  road. 

It  had  been  a warm  j une  day,  and  thasun 
was  still  hot  on  the  little  depot  platform,  but 
as  they  turned  into  the  shady  highway,  a 
cool  breeze  met  them,  laden  with  all  the 
fragrance  of  the  pines  and  other  sweet 
odors  of  the  wood.  The  wild  roses  made 
pink  all  the  hedges.  On  one  side  Marcia 
saw  a meadow  white  with  daisies,  like 
summer  snow  ; and  when  Martha  Hasconi, 
on  meeting  a carriage,  turned  out  to  let  it 
fro  by,  her  wheels  crushed  the  mint  that 
j^rew  by  the  roadside,  and  the  strong  fra- 
grance came  to  Marcia  like  a welcome. 
She  sighed  with  content.  “I  am  glad  I 
answered  that  queer  advertisement,”  she 
said  to  herself,  “ and  I will  stay  here  all 
summer,  if  things  are  bearable.” 

“ What  a lovely  road  ! ” she  said  to  her 
companion. 

“ .Vin’t  it  ? ” replied  Martha.  “ Sometimes 
when  I’m  worried  most  to  death,  I walk 
doiFn  the  depot  road,  as  we  call  it,  and 
my  cares  all  fade  away,  and  things  don't 
seem  worth  mintling.  ’ 

Miss  Ames  looked  at  her.  “A  char- 


acter,” she  thought,  “and  one  that  I shall 
like  to  study.” 

She  .saw  a straight  figure  that  disdained 
the  support  of  the  back  of  the  seat;  a 
care-worn  face  with  grave  gray  eyes  and 
a smiling  mouth  that  did  not  seem  to 
belong  to  the  rest  of  the  face.  She  was 
dre.ssed  in  a brown  checked  gingham,  as 
clean  as  possible  ; you  could  sec  the  folds 
where  it  had  been  ironed.  She  wore  a 
shade  hat  with  strings,  which  were  tied  in 
a prim  bow  under  a rather  square  chin. 

She  looked  up  and  caught  Marcia’s 
glance. 

“ I hope,”  she  said,  “ you  won’t  laugh  at 
iny  hat  ; 1 can't  bear  bunnets.  I know  hats 
are  for  girls  ; but  1 put  strings  on  this,  and 
thought  they  would  take  the  curse  off.” 

“ I am  not  a girl,”  said  Marcia  pleas- 
antly, “ and  1 have  a hat  in  my  trunk.  I 
hope  you  won’t  insist  on  my  putting  strings 
on  it.” 

“ Oh  ! ” replied  the  other,  “ you  can 
wear  what  you  have  a mind  to  ; I don’t 
care.” 

" You  need  not  be  surprised,”  she  went 
on,  “ if  folks  look  pretty  sharp  at  you. 
You  sec,  1 didn’t  tell  anybody  1 was  going 
to  take  a boarder,  and  they  don’t  know  who 
you  can  be.  I hope  you  will  be  contented. 
I haven’t  got  much  room,  but  I can  give 
you  a good  bed.  .\nd  I’ve  bought  a ham- 
mock for  you.  .Ml  the  summer  boarders  I 
ever  heard  of  loved  to  set  in  them.” 

And  Marcia  assured  her  she  loved  ham- 
mocks, and  did  not  care  for  room,  as  she 
intended  to  live  out  of  doors  most  of  the 
lime. 

People  i/ii/ stare  when  they  met  them,  and 
presently  the  horse  was  brought  to  a stand- 
still by  Martha  before  the  gate  of  a low' 
red  house  on  the  side  of  a hill,  and  she 
told  her  companion  they  had  got  home. 
“ You  go  in  the  front  door,” said  she,  “and 
I will  get  somebody  to  help  me  out  with 
your  trunk,  and  carry  the  horse  home.  Go 
in  and  turn  to  the  left.  I won’t  be  but  a 
minute.” 

Marcia  followed  directions,  and  found 
herself  in  a large  front  room.  The  floor 
was  painted  yellow,  and  was  so  clean  it 
shone  ; various  worn  places  were  trving 
to  hide  under  braided  mats,  and  everytliing 
was  spotlessly  clean.  Between  the  two 
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front  windows  a table  was  set  for  two. 
“ Her  dining-room,”  she  said  to  herself,  “or 
her  kitclien,"  as  she  caught  sight  of  a small 
cook-stove.  A door  opened  between  the 
side  windows,  and  Marcia  saw  a piazza 
with  a hammock  in  a shady  corner.  There 
was  a home-made  lounge  in  one  part  of 
the  room,  and  she  sat  down  on  it,  thinking 
she  would  not  remove  her  bonnet  until  she 
went  to  her  room. 

.\nd  then  Martha  came  in;  she  untied  her 
hat-strings  with  nervous  hands. 

“ I ilon't  know  how  to  tell  you,"  she  said, 
“but  this  is  all  the  house  I’ve  got.  1 know 
it’s  ridiculous  for  me  to  think  of  taking  a 
boarder,  but  I’ve  got  to  earn  some  money 
somehow,  and  there  didn’t  seem  to  be  any 
other  way.” 

She  held  out  her  hands,  and  Marcia  saw 
that  they  tremblerl.  “ I will  do  well  by 
you,”  she  went  on  ; “do  say  tliat  you  will 
put  up  with  it  and  stay.  You  don’t  know 
what  it  will  be  to  me.” 

There  was  something  in  the  woman’s  face 
that  touched  Marcia.  “ She  is  in  trouble,” 
she  thought,  “ and  1 am  going  to  help  her.” 

She  smiled  reassuringly.  “ If  you  don’t 
think  1 shall  crowd  you,"  she  said,  “ I'll 
stay.  Hut  you  don’t  mean  that  this  room 
is  all  you  have  ? ” And  .Martha  hastened 
to  tell  her  there  was  a bedroom  where 
she  could  sleep.  “ I shall  sleep  on  the 
lounge,"  she  added,  as  she  opened  the  door 
of  the  little  sleeping-room,  and  Marcia 
went  in  and  took  off  her  bonnet. 

It  was  the  next  morning.  Martha's 
housework  was  all  done ; so  she  took  her 
rocking-chair  out  on  the  piazza,  where 
her  boarder  was  trying  the  new  hammock, 
and  as  she  rocked,  she  knit,  and  presently 
began  to  talk. 

“ 1 want  to  tell  you  all  about  it,”  she 
said. 

“You  see,  this  was  father’s  house,  and, 
when  he  died,  he  left  it  to  brother  James 
and  me,  after  mother.  James,  he  thought 
he  would  move  right  down  here,  and  he 
wanted  mother  and  me  to  live  in  with  them, 
and  have  a chamber  finished  off  to  sleep  in; 
but  we  didn't  want  to— we  didn’t  like  his 
wife  over  and  above — and  so  we  divided 
the  house.  Afterwards,  James  built  on  a 
porch  on  his  part.  They’ve  got  a dining- 
room and  everything. 

“.And  mother  and  I lived  in  here  for 
a good  many  years.  We  got  along  real 
comfortable.  She  had  her  pension,  and  I 
sewed  braid;  but  after  a while  they  stopped 
bringing  braid  around.  It  was  all  sewed 
on  machines  in  the  straw  shop.  And  then 
mother  died.” 


She  was  silent  a moment,  and  Marcia 
saw  her  lip  quiver. 

“ She  died,  and  1 was  all  alone.  James 
wanted  me  to  break  up  and  live  in  with 
them — his  w ife  wanted  this  room  for  a par- 
lor— but  I could  not  ; it  was  home,  and  I 
knew  it  wouldn’t  be  in  the  other  part. 

“The  children  were  sarsy,  too;  they 
hadn’t  used  mother  well,  and  one  of  them 
called  mean  old  maid.  His  mother  heard 
him,  and  1 looked  at  her,  for  I thought  she 
would  take  him  to  due  ; but  she  didn’t, 
she  only  laughed.  And  she  knew,”  con- 
tinued Martha,  “ all  about  my  disapjioint- 
ment,  too.  I was  going  to  marry  Hiram 
Parker,  and  1 had  all  my  sheets  and  pillow- 
cases made,  and  mother  and  I were  just 
going  to  quilt.  1 had  five  bed-quilts  all 
ready  for  the  bars.  He  wasn’t  sick  but 
two  weeks  ; it  was  the  typhus  fever.  lam 
sure  I feel  just  like  a widder,  and  I went 
to  his  funeral  as  chief  mourner.  It  was 
real  cruel  for  James's  wife  to  let  her  boy 
twit  me  so,  as  if  1 never  had  a chance  to 
be  married,  like  old  l.iddy  Wilber.”  .And 
Martha's  knitting-needles  flashed  brightly 
in  the  sun,  and  her  gray  eyes  were  almost 
black  with  the  remembrance  of  her  wrongs. 
-Marcia  murmured  sympathizingly,  and 
presently  Martha  went  on. 

“ It's  eight  years  now,”  she  said,  “ since 
mother  died,  and  they  are  always  at  me  to 
give  them  this  part  of  the  house.  1 can’t 
bear  to.  I’ve  got  along  in  spite  of  them, 
till  now.” 

“Hut  how  could  you?”  said  Marcia. 
“ What  did  you  do  to  get  something  to 
eat  ? ” 

The  other  woman  looked  at  her  a mo- 
ment. “ 1 suppose,”  she  said,  “you’ll  de- 
spise me,  but  I’ve  worked  just  like  a man. 
That  field  over  there  is  mine.  I planted  it 
myself,  and  rai.sed  a good  many  things  to 
sell.  I went  huckleberrying,  and  I sold 
my  grass  standing,  for  fifteen  dollars,  every 
year,  and  year  before  last  I sold  potatoes 
enough  to  buy  me  a barrel  of  flour  and  an 
alpaca  dress.  I got  a man  to  plough  the 
field,  and  I planted  the  potatoes  myself, 
and  hoed  them,  and  dug  them.  I’ve  got 
along  all  right  till  last  year  ; it  was  so  dry 
everything  dried  up.  There  wasn’t  any 
huckleberries,  and  my  potatoes  were  too 
little  to  sell.  James  used  to  put  a hose 
in  the  pond  and  get  water  to  water  his 
garden,  but  he  never  put  a drop  on  mine, 
'i'hey  wanted  me  to  give  up,  and  they 
thought  I would  have  to. 

“ I came  pretty  slwt  last  winter.  Many 
a time  I did  not  have  anything  to  eat  but 
hasty  pudding,  and  I could  not  buy  any 
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tea.  I used  to  smell  it  from  the  other  part 
o(  the  house,  and  1 wanted  it  so  bad. 

“ 1 will  .say  I don’t  think  James  knew 
how  poor  I was  ; he  has  always  been  pretty 
good  to  me.  And  the  neighbors  used  to 
invite  me  out  to  spend  the  afternoon.  I 
used  to  be  afraid,  sometimes,  they  mis- 
trusted how  poor  I was. 

“ I’ve  got  a splendid  garden  this  year,  but 
I know  we  may  have  a dry  season  again, 
and  I made  up  my  mind  I must  have  a lit- 
tle money  to  fall  back  on.  I laid  awake 
night  after  night,  thinking  of  every  way 
folks  took  to  earn  money,  and  finally  I 
thought  if  1 could  only  take  a lady  boarder 
1 could  save  most  of  her  board  in  the  sum- 
mer ; for  most  of  folks  like  garden  sauce 
and  so  forth,  and  I’ve  got  most  everything 
planted,  and  they  are  doing  well.  I tried 
to  get  the  schoolmarm.  I went  to  sec  her, 
and  when  she  heard  what  accommodations 
I could  give  her,  she  laughed  at  me  ; but 
she  promised  she  would  not  tell  anybody 
I asked  her. 

“ I composed  that  advertisement  myself, 
and  sent  it  to  a Hoston  paper,  because 
I didn’t  know  anybody  around  here  the* 
took  a paper  from  there,  and  I could  not 
bear  to  have  anybody  know  I had  tried  to 
get  a boarder,  if  I did  not  gel  one.  I 
never  saw  how  it  looked  in  print,”  and 
she  looked  apfiealingly  at  Marcia,  who  told 
her  kindly  that  it  was  very  much  to  the 
point  and  all  right. 

Then  they  sat  in  silence  for  a while,  and 
Marcia  thought  how  she  had  read  the  ad- 
vertisement in  her  city  home,  and  laughed 
at  it,  and  then  suddenly  determined  to 
answer  it,  and  find  out  what  manner  of 
woman  Martha  Bascom  was.  She  thought 
over  the  words  she  had  read  : 

“ Wanted,  a lady  boarder,  by  a plain  coun- 
try woman,  who  will  do  the  best  she  can. 
T he  view  from  the  piazza  is  beautiful,  and 
you  will  be  sure  to  like  it.  ,\ddress  Miss 
Alartha  Bascom,  Littlefield,  .Mass.” 

And  here  she  was,  seated  on  the  piazza. 
She  let  her  eyes  wander  over  the  scene  be- 
fore her. 

“ Yes,  it  is  beautiful,”  she  thought.  The 
house  was  on  a hill,  and  she  could  look  a 
long  way  down  the  valley  at  her  feet. 
Field  after  field  was  outlined  there  ; the 
stone  walls  that  marked  their  boundaries 
seemed  like  children’s  work — like  the  play- 
houses her  brothers  used  to  make  years 
ago,  marking  out  the  rooms  with  a row  of 
stones.  .A  thick  growth  of  bushes  and  trees 
told  where  a river  crept,  and  she  could  sec 
the  glitter  of  the  water,  here  and  there, 
hetiveen  the  trees. 


“I  don’t  wonder,”  she  said  to  herself, 
“that  the  poor  woman  wanted  to  keep  her 
home.  I will  help  her  all  I can.” 

One  day  they  w-ere  in  the  parlor,  as 
Marcia  called  the  piazza.  She  had  hung  it 
around  with  pretty  shawls,  and  had  a 
bright  cushion  in  the  hammock  ; a vine 
shaded  one  side,  and  .Martha’s  thrush  sang 
in  his  cage  among  the  leav'es. 

“'I’here  is  one  thing  I want  to  tell  you,” 
said  .Martha.  “ It  don’t  seem  right  to  take 
four  dollars  a week  for  your  board.  I 
never  was  so  happy  in  my  life  as  I have 
been  since  you  come.  You  don’t  eat  hard- 
ly a thing,  and  I haven’t  had  but  one  white 
petticoat  to  wash  for  you  since  you  have 
been  here.” 

“ And  there  is  one  thing  I want  to  tell 
you,”  saiil  her  friend.  “ 1 always  go  some- 
where in  the  country  in  the  summer,  and  I 
never  paid  less  than  seven  dollars  a week 
for  board  in  my  life.  I intend  to  pay  you 
as  much  as  that,  I assure  you.  Four  dollars 
a week  ! ” she  said  scornfully.  “ It  is  very 
evident,  my  dear  Martha,  you  are  taking 
your  first  boarder.” 

.Martha  sat  up  straight  in  her  rocking- 
chair  ; her  eyes  shone  like  diamonds,  and 
there  was  a faint  red  in  her  faded  check. 

“ If  you  stay  till  September  and  pay  me 
seven  dollars  a week,”  she  said  excitedly, 
“ I’ll  have  me  a cow.  I can  keep  her  as 
well  as  not,  if  I can  only  get  her  in  the  first 
place.  I’ve  got  a pasture,  and  1 can  raise 
a lot  of  pumpkins  and  fodder  corn.  I know 
how  to  milk.  1 can  make  butter.  Why,  I 
can  most  live  on  her  milk,”  and  she  burst 
into  a flood  of  tears,  and  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  poor  woman  could 
not  talk  enough  about  her  cow,  and  her 
gratitude  to  the  lady  who  had  proved  from 
the  first  such  a godsend  to  her. 

“ I shall  have  something  to  love  after 
you  are  gone,”  she  said  one  day.  “ I got  me 
a cat  after  mother  died;  she  was  real  pretty, 
and  I thought  so  much  of  her.  She  used  to 
sleep  on  the  font  of  my  bed,  and  I did  not 
feel  half  so  lonesome  nights,  if  I could  not 
sleep  ; for  if  I spoke  to  her,  she  would  purr, 
and  come  up  and  rub  herself  against  me. 
1 thought  there  never  was  such  a cat  ; but 
James’s  boys,  they  used  to  stone  her  when- 
ever she  went  over  on  their  side,  and  one 
day  she  came  dragging  herself  home  with  a 
broken  leg,  and  her  head  was  hurt,  too.  She 
died  before  night,  and  I buried  her  under 
the  laylock  there.  And  1 missed  her  so,  I 
got  me  another;  but  that  one  was  missing 
within  a week,  and  one  of  the  boys  kept 
asking  me  what  had  become  of  my  cat. 
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am]  laiighiiiR  in  a hateful  way.  So  1 made 
up  my  niiiul  I could  not  have  any  more 
pets. 

“ Hut  they  won't  dare  to  hurt  a cow, 
they  are  too  valuable:  and  I could  have  the 
law  on  them  if  they  did, "she  added  j;rimly. 
“ .Anybody  can  do  what  they  have  a mind 
to  to  cats,  poor  things!  ” for  Martha  had 
never  heard  of  the  “ society  with  the  long 
name.” 

“ l.et  me  see,"  said  Marcia,  “ what  kind 
of  a cow  will  you  get — Jersey  ?" 

“I  shall  get  a red  anil  white  one,"  said 
Martha.  “ Father  used  to  keep  a cow,  and 
that  was  speckled  red  and  white.  I mean 
to  get  one  just  like  her,  if  I can.  What  will 
James's  folks  say  ! I guess  they'll  think  it 
will  be  some  time  before  they'll  have  my 
house  for  a parlor.” 

“ It  beats  all,”  said  she,  one  day,  “ how 
little  things  trouble  folks.  Now,  any  great 
trial,  like  death  and  such,  you  can  carry  to 
the  I.ord,  and  He  will  help  you  bear  it; 
but  anybody  feels  so  mean  to  trouble  Him 
about  the  little  things. 

“ Now,  there  was  mother's  gold  beads. 
She  always  told  me  I should  have  them 
after  her.  Many  a time  I've  put  them  on  my 
neck  when  I was  a little  girl,  and  wished 
mother  would  give  them  to  me  then;  but 
she  would  take  them,  and  say  1 should 
have  them  some  time. 

“.And  when  she  died  I was  almost  crazy, 
and  James's  wife,  she  had  to  see  to  every- 
thing, 

“ It  was  a few  weeks  afterwards,  and  I 
saw  mother's  beads  on  Maria's  neck — that 
is  her  oldest  girl.  I felt  dreadfully.  I 
went  out  to  the  barn  and  talked  to  James 
about  it.  He  said  Maria  wanted  them  as 
bad  as  I did,  and  he  didn't  know  if  she 
would  give  them  up.  His  wife  made  a fuss 
about  it,  and  so  I did  not  have  them. 

“ But  it  was  a trial.  I never  had  a piece 
of  jewelry  in  my  life  but  a cornelian  ring. 
I have  got  that  now,  but  I have  outgrown 
it.” 

Now,  .Martha  had  a birthday  that  week  ; 
and  James's  wife  was  astonished,  as  she  was 
getting  breakfast  one  morning,  by  seeing 
her  sister's  boarder  coming  in.  She  had 


in  her  hand  a beautiful  gold  chain.  There 
was  a locket  .attached,  and  the  rhinestone 
in  it  sparkled  like  a diamond  in  the  morn- 
ing sun. 

“ .Mrs.  Bascom,”  said  the  lady,  “ I want 
to  make  a bargain  with  you.  I want  you  to 
e.xchange  your  daughter's  gold  beads  for 
this  chain  ; it  is  fully  as  valuable,  and 
prettier  for  her. 

“ You  know  it  is  Miss  Martha's  birthday 
to-day,  and  I want  to  give  her  a present. 
I know  there  is  nothing  she  will  prize  like 
her  mother's  gold  beads.” 

Both  mother  and  child  were  delighted 
with  the  chain. 

“ I have  always  felt  mean  about  those 
beads,"  said  .Mrs.  Bascom,  “but  the  girl 
wantctl  them  so  ; and  I'm  real  glad  to 
change.  Here,  let  me  brighten  them  up  a 
bit,”  and  she  hurried  around  after  a piece 
of  flannel  and  some  whiting. 

And  so  it  happened,  just  after  breakfast, 
as  Martha  was  getting  up  from  the  table, 
Marcia  .Ames's  white  hands  went  lovingly 
around  her  neck,  and  clasped  there  the 
precious  bead.s. 

The  autumn  came  ail  too  soon,  and  the 
friends  parted  until  next  summer,  .Marcia 
said. 

A gentle  rerl  and  white  cow  stood  by  the 
bars  in  Martha's  pasture,  and  it  was  on  her 
glossy  neck  that  Martha  left  the  tears  she 
shed  when  the  stage  that  bore  her  friend 
away  went  out  of  sight. 

For  .Marcia  had  insisted  on  the  cow  being 
a reality  before  she  went  away,  and  had 
named  her  at  Martha’s  request.  Sultana 
was  the  rather  high-flown  name  she  had  be- 
stowed upon  her  ; and  her  mistress  thought 
it  just  the  right  name,  as,  indeed,  she  would 
have  if  -Marcia  had  called  her  Peter 
Snooks.  They  had  a merry  time  when  they 
christened  the  gentle  creature,  who  calmly 
chewed  her  cud,  ami  looked  at  them  with 
her  great  mild  eyes,  as  she  thought  to  her- 
self : “ What  fools  these  mortals  be  ! ” 

I do  not  think  Martha  Bascom  ever 
closed  her  eyes  at  night,  as  long  as  she 
lived,  without  thanking  God  for  the  friend 
she  had  found — a friend  who  did  not  for- 
get her  as  the  years  went  by. 
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NEW  PLAYS,  THE  OPERA,  NOTABLE  ACTORS,  ACTRESSES,  AND 
SINGERS  OF  THE  YEAR. 


By  Edward  Marsiiai.l. 


I .AST  night  (if  this  article  be  read  on 
any  <lay  hut  Monday)  at  least  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  paid  by  the 
people  of  the  I’nited  States  for  the  privi- 
lege of  sitting  in  theatres  and  gazing  from 
hox  or  orchestra  or  gallery  at  the  efforts, 
tragic  and  comic,  good  and  bad,  of  play- 
actors to  mimic  life.  At  least  twenty  mil- 
lions had  been  spent  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  furnish 
buihlings  and 
their  fittings  for 
the  accommo- 
dation of  this 
portion  of  the 
public.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that 
more  than  two 
million  five  hun- 
dred thousand 
dollars  had 
been,  at  one 
time  or  a n- 
other,  devoted 
to  the  prepara- 
tion of  scenery 
a n d “ proper- 
ties" used  in 
the  presenta- 
tion of  last 
evening’s  enter- 
tainments, and 
that  the  men 
and  women  who 
took  part  in 
them  had  tle- 
voted  no  less 
than  one-fourth 
of  that  sum  to  buying  proper  costumes  for 
their  roles.  The  daily  cost  of  moving 
thealcical  people  and  things  from  place  to 
place  about  the  country  is  estimated  at 
seventy-five  thousand  dolUars,  and  the  cost 
of  sustenance  and  shelter  for  the  players 
and  those  who  go  with  them  is  not  under 
sixty  thousand  dollars  for  every  twenty- 
four  hours  at  this  time  of  year.  It  is  fair 
to  figure  that  the  weekly  total  of  salaries 
paid  by  theatrical  managers  will  average 
at  least  a quarter  of  a million  dollars  dur- 
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ing  the  early  part  of  this  dramatic  season 
— until  February,  perhaps.  Later  it  will 
shrink,  because  many  companies  whose 
efforts  fail  to  gain  the  public's  approba- 
tion will  disband  and  scatter. 

These  figures  are  not  my  own,  precisely, 
and  are  at  the  best  .so  vague — it  is  impos- 
sible to  approach  accuracy  in  preparing 
them — that  they  would  be  of  no  value  to 
a statistician. 
Most  of  them 
were  secured 
by  cutting  the 
estimates  of  a 
conservative 
theatrical  man- 
ager in  half. 
'I'hey  are  ad- 
vanced, how- 
ever, with  a cer- 
tainty that  they 
are  not  too 
large. 


THE  GROWTH 
OF  THE  STAGE 
IN  AMERICA. 

But,  even  if 
they  are  not 
too  large,  they 
are  stupendous. 
They  offer  a 
pretty  contrast 
to  the  records 
of  only  two 
years  more  than 
a century  ago  (midwinter,  1792),  when, 
in  Boston,  “about  five  hundred  dollars” 
was  devoted  to  the  building  of  the  first 


theatre  there,  veiled  (because  theatres  and 
theatrical  performances  were  prohibited  by 
the  legislature  and  abhorred  by  the  gov- 
ernor) under  the  name  of  the  “ New  Ex- 
hibition Hall.”  The  governor,  in  fact, 
suppressed  the  performance  on  the  night 
of  December  5,  1792,  in  the  midst  of  a 
rebellious  riot.  The  first  dramatic  per- 
formance in  New  York  of  which  authentic 
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record  exists,  occurred  sixty  years  earlier, 
in  a hall  the  use  of  which  was  donated  by 
one  Rip  Van  Dam;  and  so  fearful  of  official 
interference  were  those  interested  in  it 
that  pickets  were  posted  to  watch,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  warn. 

Hut  the  nineteenth  century  had  well  be- 
Kun  before  the  theatre  had  gained  a good 
footholil  in  .'\merica.  It  is  even  true  that 
ns  late  as  1833  a whole  company  of  the- 
atrical folk  who  were  bold  enough  to  at- 
tempt to  give  their  show  in  I.owell,  Massa- 
chusetts, (well  known  as  a stronghold  of 
prejudice  against  such  things,)  were  ar- 
rested because  they  were  “following  no 
lawful  and  honorable  profession."  They 
barely  escaped  suffering  violence  at  the 
hands  of  outraged  moralists,  and,  in  thus 
escaping,  they  were  more  fortunate  than 
s<ime  of  their  ilk  in  other  places.  It  is 
probalile  that  the  tolerance  which  theatres 
gained  in  some  localities  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  re- 
garded with  ns  much  amazement  by  many 
good  people  of  the  day  as  are  the  pro- 
gressions and  <|ueer  matters — cleverly  set 
aside  by  Trench  wit  as  de  sifcle — which 
make  us  wonder,  as  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  approaches. 

Nor  has  the  evolution  of  the  theatre  and 
the  drama  in  .-Xmerica  been  less  astonish- 
ing in  other  way.s.  Trom  those  days  when 
only  Shakespeare  was  regarded  worthy  by 
cultivated  folk,  to  these  (when  one  is  some- 
times forced  to  fear  that  it  is  not  entirely 


dissatisfaction  with  the  players  that  keeps 
•American  theatres  empty  on  nights  when 
the  dramas  of  the  immortal  bard  are  given), 
the  gap  is  wider  than  one  hundred  twelve- 
months  make  in  almost  any  other  line. 

.America  has  had  its  share  of  influence  on 
the  drama  of  the  world,  and  has  given  its 
quota  of  almost  everything,  good  and  bad, 
that  goes  to  make  the  ingredients  of  dra- 
matic history — except  great  plays.  Good 
dramas  have  been  penned  with  Yankee  ink, 
but  nothing,  so  far,  that  will  withstand  the 
wear  of  years,  and  last  to  anything  ap- 
proaching immortality.  American  lavish- 
ness has  forced  the  managers  of  Europe  to 
extravagance  in  playhouse  and  in  scenery 
of  which  they  would  not  have  dreamed 
without  the  influence  of  this  spendthrift  re- 
public. More  money  has  been  made  by- 
players  here  than  elsewhere  ; and,  alas  ! 
more  also  has  been  lost.  When  a New  York 
manager  seeks  an  artist  in  London,  Paris, 
or  Berlin,  competition  is  abandoned.  Great 
tales  are  told  of  individual  salaries  paid  by 
enterprising  American  managers  to  Euro- 
pean stars,  and  most  of  them  should  be  cut 
in  half  for  truth's  sake  ; yet  it  is  true  that 
one  actress  was  guaranteed  a weekly  in- 
come of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  besides 
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her  expenses,  during 
an  American  tour, 
and  that  operatic 
stipends  have  some- 
times risen  to 
heights  truly  incred- 
ible to  the  layman. 


THE  DRAMATIC  SEA- 
SO.V  OF  1894-95. 

From  the  patriot's 
point  of  view,  the 
season  of  1894-95 
offers  cold  comfort. 
Not  one  really  nota- 
ble actor,  actress,  or 
singer  ; not  one  ex- 
traordinarily good 
play  or  opera,  has 
sprung  within  the 
vear  from  the  ranks 
or  brains  t>f  .Ameri- 
ca's sixty-five  mil- 
lions. There  have 


he  none  but 
imported  “ sen- 
s a t i o n s ” in 
New  Vork  play 
places  and 
opera  hotises 
this  winter,  and 
New  Vork  is 
.A  in  erica's 
amusement  ba- 
rometer. Two 
or  three  artists 
of  whom  fine 
things  were  pre- 
dicted tluring 
the  waning  ilays 
of  last  season, 
have  failed  to 
create  any  stir 
whatever  this 
year,  and  not 
one  American 
this  y c a r has 
arisen  to  real 
theatrical  im- 
portance. The 
“ great  plays  " 
which  were 
promised  from 
.American  pens 
have  cither 
f.iiled  or  been 
abandoned. 
One  of  the  most 


important  managers 
in  .America  last  year 
announced  that 
thereafter  he  should 
open  his  theatre 
each  season  with  a 
play  written  by  an 
American,  this  year 
to  be  the  first  under 
this  plan.  ,A  few 
weeks  ago  this  man- 
ager was  forced  to 
confess  his  inability 
to  secure  an  .Ameri- 
can play  of  which  he 
thought  well  enough 
to  ilevote  to  it  the 
time  and  money 
necessary  for  pro- 
duction. He  opened 
his  theatre  with  a 
play  by  a foreigner. 

This  is  melan- 
choly from  the  pa- 
triot's point  of  view. 
I'rescnting  to  the 
manager  an  equally 
sorrowful  as- 
pect is  the  fact 
that,  whether 
times  have  im- 
proved or  not 
in  other  lines, 
the  business 
done  by  the 
theatres  thus 
far  this  season 
has  been  little, 
if  any,  in  excess 
of  that  done 
tluring  the  same 
months  of  last 
year — and  last 
year  was  the 
worst  for  a dec- 
atle. 

Hut,  as  the  in- 
telligcnt  ob- 
server looks  at 
it,  there  are 
many  things 
this  year  to  re- 
joice over. 

1’  r i n c i pal 
among  them  is 
the  decadence — 
long  promised 
— of  the  so- 
called  “farce 
comedy,”  that 
iiondesc  i i p t 


been  none  and  wil 
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combination  of  the  old  variety  show  and  the 
new  “ vaudeville." 

THK  ITAt.l.\N  Ol'KR.A. 

In  New  V'ork  the  great  period  of  the 
amusement  year  is  the  operatic  season  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  although  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  not  one- 
twentieth  of  the  habitual  theatre-goers  of 
this  city  have  ever  stepped  within  the  lob- 
bies of  that  great,  brown  brick  pile  on 
Broadway.  For  a number  of  years  a con- 
troversy, which  has  driven  some  of  its  par- 
tisans to  writing  and  printing  bitter  things, 
has  been  waged  between  the  lovers  of 
German  and  the  lovers  of  Italian  opera. 
This  year  this  battle  may  be  said  to  have 
been  brought  to  a compromise,  for  when 
the  end  of  the  winter 
comes,  both  will  have  had 
extended  hearings  at  the 
.Metropolitan.  'I'hc  regu- 
lar season  of  Italian  opera 
is  already  in  progress.  It 
departs  little  in  its  feat- 
ures from  that  of  a year 
ago.  The  repertory  is 
nearly  the  same,  and  the 
most  important  change  in 
the  list  of  artists  is  the 
absence  of  the  name  of 
(,'alve,  who  brightened  the 
glory  of  the  winter  of 
'9.f“’94  I'cr  matchless 
“ Carmen,”  and  w h o 
turned  the  financial  scale 
in  favor  of  the  manage- 
ment. Calve  is  now  sing- 
ing most  busily  in  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  earn- 
ing her  dowry,  it  is  said, 
although  at  a smaller 
salary  than  she  would 
have  received  if  a quarrel 
with  Emma  h^ames  had 
not  prevented  her  return- 
ing to  America  with  the 
rest  of  the  company. 

Her  place  in  the  popular 
fancy  is  quite  likely  to  be 
taken  by  Miss  Sybil  San- 
derson, the  gifted  Califor- 
nia girl  whose  voice  and 
beauty  captivated  Jules 
Massenet,  the  first  of 
French  operatic  com- 
posers. She  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly clever  woman, 
less  impulsive  than  Calve, 
but  a great  artist. 


Zelic  de  I.ussan,  long  a stranger  to  the 
land  that  gave  her  her  first  laurels,  also 
adds  strength  to  the  Metropolitan  forces. 
She  looks  something  like  Patti,  and  of 
late  years  she  intist  have  been  singing  con- 
siderably better  than  La  Diva,  for  it  is 
said  that  her  voice  has  broadened  and 
developed  notably  since  the  days  when  she 
was  a treasured  member  of  the  old  Boston 
Ideals.  Both  Miss  de  I.ussan  and  a 
promising  young  Russian  prima  donna 
named  Nlyra  Heller  will  appear  as  “Car- 
men." 

If  “ Falstaff,"  the  bright,  musical  child 
of  Verdi's  old  age,  is  protluced  at  the 
.Metropolitan  Opera  House,  as  it  has  been 
half  promised  that  it  shall  be,  the  title  rdle 
probably  will  be  reserved  for  Victor  Maurel, 
who  created  the  part  at  Milan  on  February 
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9.  introcliiccd  it  to 

the  Parisians.  The  other  stars  of 
the  Metropolitan  constellation  are 
Melba,  Karnes,  Scalchi,  Pol  Plan- 
con,  Tamajjno,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  brothers  De  Reszke. 

■\n  important  step  toward  the 
rleclaration  of  American  independ- 
ence in  music  has  been  the  train- 
inj^  of  an  American  chorus  at  the 
Metro])olitan,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  iiKttley  collection  which  has 
been  brought  oser  from  Kurope 
in  previous  years, — imported  not 
because  its  component  parts  conld 
sing  e.xceptionally  well,  hut  simply 
because  they  knew,  in  a wooden 
wav,  the  music  of  all  the  <>i)eras 
in  the  .Metropolitan  repertory. 
The  training  of  a new  and  native 
chorus  was  a work  of  infinite 
|)ains,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about 
its  wisdom. 

It  is  said  that  the  management 
cleared  a total  of  something  like 
ninety  thousand  dollars  from  last 
winter's  opera  season  ; and  if  this 
financial  success  is  repeated,  an 
everlasting  “no”  can  be  sairl  to 
have  been  uttered  against  the 
occasional  plea  for  subsidized 
grand  opera  in  this  country. 


TIIK  OKRMAN  OPKRA. 

The  season  of  (■erman  opera  will  begin 
February  zjth,  and  will  be  watched  with 
more  than  passing  interest.  It  will  be 
judged  more  critically,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  of  the  winter's  appeals  for  jniblic 
favor  from  the  musical  stage,  for  Walter 
Damrosch's  reputation  is  staked  upon  it, 
and,  to  an  extent,  the  immediate  future 
of  the  Wagner  cult  in  New  York  depends 
upon  it.  Mr.  Damrosch's  season  will  last 
four  weeks  in  all,  and  will  include  only 
fourteen  performances.  .After  these  end, 
the  company  will  make  short  visits  to 
l’hiladelphia,Chicago,and  Hoston,  and  then 
hasten  home,  with  scarcely  an  hour  to 
spare  between  their  closing  performance 
and  the  time  of  the  sailing  of  the  steamer 
on  which  they  are  to  depart. 

It  was  only  by  consenting  to  extraordi- 
nary concessions  that  the  .American  con- 
ductor was  able  to  get  them  ; and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Herlin  would  have  con- 
senteil  to  release  Rosa  Sucher  at  all,  had 
it  not  been  for  a feeling  of  national  pride 
in  the  effort  to  establish  Cierman  opera  in 
•America.  Mr.  Damrusch  has  no  inteii- 
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lion  of  rontinuinj;  as  an  operatic  inanat;er 
after  the  comiii);  experiment.  Me  asserts 
th.'it  his  only  aim  is  to  induce  the  autocrats 
of  jjrand  opera  in  .\merica  to  include  in 
the  rcRiilar  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
se.isons  of  the  future,  (Icrman  opera,  siiiiR 
hy  (ierman  artists,  as  well  as  the  wrnks  of 
Italian  and  hrench  com|)oscrs. 

Besides  Rosa  ,Siicher,  nndonhtedly  the 
greatest  living  singer  of  Wagner's  mi>j;hti- 
est  female  role,  Mr.  Damrosch  will  have 
Herr  .\lvary, — over  whom  New  York 
waxed  so  enthtisiastic  in  i88g  that  his  path 
from  the  stage  door  to  his  carriage  was 
often  lined  with  impressionahle  women 
who  begged  for  attention  from  hitn,  eveti 
going  so  far  as  to  lift  his  cloak  and  kiss 
it.-  I'ranz  .Schwarz,  atid  Marie  Brema.  The 
last  named  is  the  .Scotch  woman  who  made 
a swift  flight  from  obsctirily  to  fame  at 
Bayreuth  last  summer.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing tribute  to  .Mr.  Damrosch’s  judgment 
to  note  that  he  engaged  Miss  Brema  before 
I'rau  Wagner  heard  her  and  brought  her 
into  great  celebrity. 

The  t)peras  to  be  presented  are  : " I ris- 
Ian  and  Isolde,"  “ Die  WalkUre,"  “ GOttei- 


diimmerung,"  “ Die  Meistersinger,”  “ Lo- 
hengrin," " I'annhauser,"  anil  " Siegfried." 
Mr.  Damrosch,  whose  first  ambition  was  to 
be  a painter,  will  make  the  mounting  of 
these  operas  his  especial  care.  Mis  stand- 
ing as  a Wagner  authority  is  a little  un- 
certain now,  but  will  be  well  defined  by  the 
time  his  operatic  season  is  half  over.  The 
effort  will  mark  a crisis  in  his  life. 

.MAIl.XMK  Rfel.X.NK  .\M)  HKK  KRKNCIl 
COM  PAW. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  dramatic 
engagements  of  the  year  will  also  bring  a 
company  of  foreigners  to  .America.  It  is 
that  of  .\ladanie  Kejane.  .Madame  Rfejane 
is,  next  to  Sara  Bernhardt,  I'raiice's  great- 
est actress,  and  is  probably  the  best  come- 
dienne Baris  has  prodiiceil.  She  is  the  wife 
of  .M.  Borel,  who  was  the  manager  of  the 
( )deon  when  he  married  her.  This  put  her 
into  the  position  of  leading  woman  at  the 
second  in  importance  of  France's  state 
theatres;  and  when  .M.  Borel  left  that  fa- 
mous place  of  amusement,  she  went  with 
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him  to  the  Varie- 
ties. M.  1‘orel  aiul 
his  ))  a r t 11  e r , M. 
Carree,  kiiowii  in 
.‘\merica  as  a writer 
of  comedies  with  M. 
Hisson,  are  the  most 
iniitortant  maiiajfers 
in  France,  and  so  it 
is  not  surprising 
that  for  them  Vic- 
t o r i e n Sard  o u 
should  write  the 
play  which  is  said 
to  be  his  greatest 
comedy.  That  play 
is  “ Madame  Sans- 
(iene."  It  was  writ- 
ten for  Madam  e 
k^jane,  and  her 
success  in  it  was 
instantaneous  and 
world-echoing.  .She 
has  played  in  it  in 
London  as  well  as 
in  Paris,  and  pleased 
the  Fhiglish  almost 
as  well  as  she  had 
pleased  her  own 
country's  people.  It 
is  as  “.Madame 
Sans-(iene”  that 
she  will  be  seen 
in  .-\merica. 

The  news  that 
■Madame  Rijane 
is  coming  to 
America  to  act 
in  ‘ ‘ .M  a d a m c 
Sans  - Gene'’ 
must  have  been 
a severe  blow 
to  Miss  Kathryn 
Kidder,  an 

m e r i c a n ac- 
tress who,  early 
i n November, 
produced  a ver- 
sion of  the  play 
in  Fhiglish. 

Ne.xt  to  the 
coming  of  Mine. 
Rejane,  it  is  of 
Beerbohm  'I'ree 
and  his  talented 
wife,  who  are 
also  coming  to 
.America,  that 
the  greatest 


notable  L o n d o n 
comedy  players  will 
appear  here  before 
long  in  “ .V  lliinch 
of  Violets,"  a play 
by  .Mr.  Sidney 
Grundy,  which  has 
become  one  of  the 
decade's  greatest 
successes  abroad. 
They  will  also  act 
in  “ .\  Red  Lamp," 
by  Tristram  ( >11- 
tram;  “ Gringoire," 
and  ‘‘Captain 
Swift." 

rllK  XKW  PI. AYS. 

One  of  Henry 
.\  r t h u r Jones's 
plays,  “The  Haubic 
Shop,"  is  Mr.  John 
Drew's  most  im- 
portant medium  for 
this  year's  work.  It 
is  a study  of  human 
nature,  and  “ takes 
u p a (|uestion." 
‘‘  Taking  up  <pies- 
tions  ” is  becoming 
more  and  more 
popular  among 
playwrights. 
“ The  .Maxpier- 
aders  ” is  an- 
other (picstion 
play.  It  fol- 
lowed ‘ ‘ T h c 
Bauble  Shop  " 
in  New  York, 
and  is  by  the 
same  aiitlior.  It 
has  already  won 
success  in  Kng- 
land,  and  will 
undo  u b tedly 
make  money,  if 
not  artistic  rep- 
utation, for  its 
author  in  .Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Grun- 
dy has  also  writ- 
ten ‘‘  The  New 
\V  o man,"  re- 
cently produced 
in  New  York. 
That  this  has 
the  very  biggest 
(piery  of  the  day 
in  it,  its  name 
alone  indicates. 
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AiiDthcr  Knjilisli  play  which  is  to  l>e 
brought  out  iu  New  \'ork  during  the  sea- 
son, and  which  will  afterwards  tour  the 
country,  is  “The  I'atal  Card."  It  was 
written  by  Iladdon  Chambers  and  li.  C. 
Stephenson.  This  is  looked  upon  as  being 
a most  astonishing  melodrama,  and  is  one 
of  the  greatest  “ money-makers  " that  have 
been  produced  in  l.oudon  in  a long  time. 
■Much  curiosity  has  been  evinced  by  people 
who  wish  to  know  just  how  much  of  the 
play  was  written  by  each  man.  .\  I.ondon 
correspondent  says  that  Chambers  recently 
settleil  this  by  remarking  that  he  had 
written  the  consonants,  while  Stephenson 
wrote  the  vowels. 

It  is  agreed,  at  any 
rale,  that  the  best 
work  of  each  man 
was  devoted  to  this 
play. 

!•  ranee,  so  far  as 
is  known,  will  con- 
tribute, besides 
“Madame  Sans- 
(iene,"  only  three 
important  new  plays 
to  the  .\merican  sea- 
son. One  of  these 
is  “ digolette,"  by 
Decourcelle  and 
Tarbe.  This  has  not 
even  been  rendered 
into  Knglish  by  an 
•American.  It  was 
adapted  by  (leorge 
Sims,  widely  cele- 
brated as  a maker 
of  CO  n vent  ional 
Knglish  m e 1 o - 
dramas,  besides 
this,  “ .A  Woman's 
Silence,"  a new  .Sar- 
dou  play,  has  recent- 
ly been  produced  by 
Mr.  Daniel  l•'rohman' 
in  New  York.  .Another  play  by  .Sardou 
has  been  secured  by  l-'anny  Davenport.  It 
is  " The  Duchess  of  .Athens,"  and  has  been 
produced  in  Paris  by  Sara  liernhardt. 

FANNY  DA VF.NPttK  r,  JFFFF.KSON,  AND  OTUKR 
Ksr  AHI.ISIIFD  FAVOkl  I KS. 

Indeed,  Miss  Davenport  seems  to  be 
al)out  the  only  .American  star  who  has  in 
view  any  notable  new  work.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Cra*  e,  early  in  the  season,  produced  an 
ambitious  revival  of  “ Falstaff,"  but  it  was 
not  received  with  favor,  and  he  reverted  to 
the  not  too  meritorious  reconstruction  of 
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an  old  Knglish  comedy.  Mr.  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson, who  is  .America's  only  really  great 
actor  now,  docs  not  purpose  to  do  anything 
this  year  which  he  has  not  done  before,  and 
Mr.  Richard  .Mansfield  has  probably  given 
us  all  the  new  material  which  he  will  show 
during  the  season  in  two  plays  neither  of 
wliich  has  been  widely  successful.  A most 
interesting  event,  because  of  the  impressive 
scale  on  which  it  is  to  be  executetl,  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  will,  for  the 
first  time,  bring  to  notable  prominence 
the  work  of  an  e.vceedingly  young,  but 
e.vccetlingly  promising,  .American  play- 
wright, nameil  Paul  Kester,  will  be  the 
production  by  .Ale.\- 
ander  Sa  I v i n i of 
“The  .Moor."  If 
“The  Moor,"  which 
is  a drama  of  the 
old  romantic  school, 
but  which  is  written 
and  w ill  be  protluced 
on  a scale  of  elabo- 
rateness seldom  at- 
tempted, succeeds, 
it  will  mean  that  a 
very  great  change, 
and  a change  for  tlie 
better,  has  come 
over  the  public 
taste. 

MtSS  RKHAN  AND 
MISS  CA  WAN  HOV- 
ERING ON  THE 
STAR  I.INE. 

Mr.  .Augustin 
Daly,  who  may  gen- 
erally be  depended 
upon  to  give  .Amer- 
ica one  or  two  novel- 
ties during  the 
course  of  each  sea- 
son, will,  it  is  said,  produce  this  winter  an 
adaptation  from  the  Cierman  of  Suder- 
mann's  most  recent  failure — “ Butterflies.” 
It  was  announced  early  in  the  season  that 
Mr.  Daly's  famous  leading  woman.  Miss 
.Ada  Rehan,  would  leave  his  company  and 
star  this  year,  but  it  is  now  thought  that 
this  idea  has  been  abandoned.  This  would 
have  been  as  serious  a loss  to  Mr.  Daly 
as  the  recent  resignation  of  Miss  Cleorgi.T 
Cay  van  from  the  Lyceum  organization  was 
to  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman.  Miss  Cayvan, 
however,  savs  that  she  has  no  thought  of 
starring.  Hut  it  would  be  surprising  if  the 
great  success  of  Miss  Olga  Nethersnle, 
(an  Ivnglish  actress  who  came  to  New 
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Ycirk  sf)ine  moiuhs 
a no  with  TIk' 

I’ransn  ressor,” 
and  afterwards 
carried  big  audi- 
ences into  ecsta- 
sies with  “ Ca- 
mille"), did  not 
fdl  the  heails  of 
some  of  our  able 
American  leading 
w o m e n w i t h 
thoughts  of  plays 
and  companies  of 
their  own.  .A  curi- 
ous divergence  in 
taste  between 
K n g 1 a n d and 
.America  was  illus- 
trateil  by  the  re- 
ception here  of 
“ ’I'he  Transgress- 
or." In  F.ngland 
it  was  popular  and 
pronounced  to  be 
powerful.  In 
.America  only  the 
superb  work  of 
.Miss  Xethersole 
has  saved  it  from 
utter  failure,  — a 
fact  from  which 
Miss  Judith  Be- 
roldc  may  draw 
consolation  in  the 
long  illness  under 
which  she  has 
been  suffering. 

Early  in  the  au- 
tumn she  planned 
to  produce  “ The 
T rails  gres  s or  " 
herself,  and  her  illness  prevented  her. 

The  Rosenfeld  brothers,  who  last  year  en- 
countered a settled  public  opinion  against 
the  production  of  Gerharilt  Hauptmann's 
vision  play  “ Hannele,"will  probably  arouse 
a new  aiul  greater  opposition  this  season 
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by  producing  Bor- 
rio's  “ Christ  at 
the  Feast  of  the 
I’urim.”  This  and 
another  play  by 
Hauptmann  in- 
clude the  same  ob- 
jectionable feat- 
ure that  aroused 
indignation  at  the 
time  of  the  pro- 
duction of  “ Han- 
nele  " — the  imper- 
sonation of  Christ 
upon  the  stage. 
I’p  to  the  lime  of 
“ Hannele's  " pro- 
duction this  had 
been  attempted  in 
a New  York  thea- 
tre but  once,  aiul 
that  was  when 
Salmi  Morse  pre- 
pared a version  of 
the  “Passion 
Play,”  which  was 
promptly  sup- 
pressed by  the 
police. 

Lacking  in  orig- 
inal work  by 

.American  drama- 
tists as  the  season 
will  be,  it  will  be 
still  more  lacking 
in  original  work 
by  .American  com- 
[losers  and  libret- 
tists. The  only 

particularly  nota- 
iHi.ToGHAi-M  iiv  1)  1 e matters  of 

this  sort  to  be 
offered  to  the  public  this  winter  are  “ Rob 
Roy,"  the  joint  work  of  He  Koven  and 
Smith,  and  “ Prince  .Ananias,”  the  new 
medium  for  the  farce  and  melody  of  our 
most  famous  native  operatic  organization 
— the  “ Bostonians.” 
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IN'  the  year  1889  Mr.  Mntuly  broke  nut  in 
a new  plane.  Not  content  with  having 
founiletl  two  great  schools  at  Norlhfield, 
he  turneil  his  attention  to  C’hicago,  anil 
inaugurateil  there  one  of  his  most  success- 
ful enterprises — the  Bible  Institute.  This 
scheme  grew  out  of  many  years’  thought. 
The  general  idea  was  to  etpiip  lay  workers 
— men  and  women — for  work  amotig  the 
poor,  the  outcast,  the  churchless,  and  the 
illiterate.  In  every  centre  of  population 
there  is  a call  for  such  help.  The  demand 
for  city  missionaries,  Bible  readers,  evan- 
gelists, superintendents  of  Christian  and 
philanthropic  institutions,  is  unlimited.  In 
the  foreign  field  it  is  efjually  claimant.  Mr. 
Moody  saw  that  all  over  the  country  were 
those  who,  with  a little  special  training, 
might  become  effective  workers  in  these 
various  spheres — some  whose  early  oppor- 
tunities liad  been  neglected  ; some  who 
were  too  old  or  too  poor  to  go  to  college  ; 
and  others  who,  half  their  time,  had  to 
earn  their  living.  To  meet  such  workers 
and  such  wo/k  the  Institute  was  conceived. 

THE  r.ini.E  INSTITUTE  IN  CHICAGO. 

The  heart  of  Chicago,  both  morally  and 
physically,  offered  a suitable  site,  and  here, 
adjoining  the  Chicago  .\venue  Church,  a 
preliminary  purchase  of  land  was  made  at 
a cost  of  fifty-five  thousand  dollars.  On 
part  of  this  land,  for  a similar  sum,  a three- 
storieil  building  was  put  up  to  accommo- 
date male  students,  while  three  houses, 
already  standing  on  the  property,  were 
transformed  into  a ladies'  department.  No 
sooner  were  the  doors  opened  than  some 
ninety  men  and  fifty  women  began  work. 
So  immediate  was  the  response  that  all  the 
available  accommodation  was  used  up,  and 
important  enlargements  have  had  to  be 
made  since.  The  mornings  at  the  In- 
stitute are  largely  given  up  to  Bible  study 
and  music,  the  aftenjoons  to  private  study 
and  visitation,  and  the  evenings  to  evan- 
gelistic work.  In  the  second  year  of  its 
e.\istence  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and 


forty-eight  students  were  on  the  roll-book. 
In  addition  to  private  study,  these  con- 
ducted over  three  thousand  meetings,  large 
and  small,  in  the  city  and  neighborhood, 
paid  ten  thousand  visits  to  the  homes  of 
the  poor,  and  “called  in"  at  more  than 
a thousand  saloons. 

:\s  to  the  ultimate  destination  of  the 
workers,  the  statistics  for  this  same  year 
record  the  following  : 

.\t  work  in  India  are  three,  one  man 
and  two  women  ; in  China,  three  men  and 
one  woman,  with  biiir  more  (sexes  equally 
divided)  waiting  appointment  there ; in 
■\frica,  two  men  and  two  women,  with  two 
men  and  one  woman  waiting  appointntent ; 
in  Turkey,  one  man  and  five  women  ; in 
South  .America,  one  man  and  one  woman  ; 
in  Bulgaria,  Persia,  Burma,  and  Japan, 
one  woman  to  each.  .Among  the  North 
.American  Indians,  three  women  and  one 
man.  In  the  home  field,  in  .America,  are 
thirty-seven  men  and  nine  women  employed 
in  evangelistic  work,  thirty-one  in  pastoral 
wiirk  (including  many  ministers  who  had 
come  for  further  study),  and  twenty-nine 
in  other  schools  and  colleges.  Sunday- 
school  missions  employ  five  men  ; home 
missions,  two  ; the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
.Association,  seven;  the.  Young  Women’s 
Christian  .Association,  two.  F'ive  men  and 
one  woman  are  "singing  evangelists." 
Several  have  positions  in  charitable  in- 
stitutions, others  are  evangelists,  and 
twenty  are  teachers.  It  will  be  allowed 
that  this  is  a pretty  fair  record  for  a two- 
years’  old  institide.  .As  Mr.  Moody  gives 
it  much  of  his  time,  spending  many  months 
there  annually  in  personal  superintendence, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  its  future. 

THE  NOR'IHUEI.II  TRAINING  SlHOOI.  TOR 
WO.MEN. 

Not  quite  on  the  same  lines,  but  with 
certain  features  in  common,  is  still  a fourth 
institution  founded  by  the  evangelist  at 
Northfield  about  the  same  time.  This  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  his  most  original  develop- 
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ments — the  Northfield  Training  School  for 
Women.  In  liis  own  work  at  Cliicago, 
and  in  his  evangelistic  rounds  among  the 
churches,  he  had  learned  to  appreciate  the 
exceptional  value  of  women  in  ministering 
to  the  poor.  He  saw,  however,  that  women 
of  the  right  stamp  were  not  always  to  be 
found  w here  they  were  needed  most,  and 
in  many  cases  where  they  were  to  be  found, 
their  work  was  marred  by  inexperience 
and  lack  of  training.  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  start  a novel  species  of  train- 
ing school,  which  city  churches  and  mi.ssion 
fields  could  draw  upon,  not  for  highly  edu- 
cated missionaries,  but  for  Christian  women 
who  had  undergone  a measure  of  special 
instruction,  especially  in  IJible  knowledge 
and  Jonustic  eeonomy — the  latter  being  the 
special  feature.  The  initial  obstacle  of  a 
building  in  which  to  start  his  institute  was 
no  difficulty  to  Mr.  Moody.  .Among  the 
many  great  buildings  of  Northfield  there 
was  one  which,  every  winter,  was  an  eye- 
sore to  him.  It  was  the  Northfield  Hotel, 
and  it  was  an  eye-sore  because  it  was 
empty.  .After  the  busy  season  in  summer, 
it  was  shut  up  from  October  till  the  end 
of  .March,  and  Mr.  Moody  resolved  that  he 
would  turn  its  halls  into  lecture  rooms,  its 
Itedrooms  into  dormitories,  stock  the  first 
with  teachers  and  the  second  with  schol- 
ars, and  start  the  work  of  the  Training 
School  as  soon  as  the  last  guest  was  off 
the  premises. 

In  October,  1890,  the  first  term  opened. 
Six  instructors  were  provided,  and  fifty- 
six  students  look  up  residence  at  once. 
Next  year  the  numbers  were  almost  doub- 
led, and  the  hotel  college  to-day  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  become  a large  and  important 
institution.  In  addition  to  systematic 
Bible  study,  which  forms  the  backbone  of 
the  curriculum,  the  pupils  are  taught  those 
branches  of  domestic  economy  which  are 
most  likely  to  be  useful  in  their  w'ork 
among  the  homes  of  the  poor.  Much 
stress  is  laid  upon  cooking,  especially 
the  preparation  of  foods  for  the  sick,  and 
a distinct  department  is  also  devoted  to 
dressmaking.  .An  objection  was  raised  at 
the  outset  that  the  students,  during  their 
term  of  residence,  were  isolated  from  the 
active  Christian  work  in  which  their  lives 
were  to  be  spent,  and  that  hence  the  most 
important  part  of  their  training  must  be 
merely  theoretical.  Hut  this  difficulty  has 
solved  itself.  Though  not  contemplated 
at  the  founding  of  the  school,  the  living 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  students 
have  sought  their  ownoittlcls;  and  now,  all 
through  the  winter,  flying  columns  may  be 
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found  scouring  the  country-side  in  all 
directions,  visiting  the  homesteads,  and 
holding  services  in  hamlets,  cottages,  and 
schoolhouses. 

MR.  .MOOIlV  fN’DKNO.MINATlONAI,  AM) 
UNSKCTARIAN  l.N  HIS  WORKS. 

Like  all  Mr.  Mriody’s  institutions,  the 
winter  Training  Home  is  undenomina- 
tional and  unsectarian.  It  is  a peculiarity 
of  Northfield,  that  every  door  is  open  not 
only  to  the  Church  Universal,  but  to  the 
world.  Every  State  in  the  Union  is  repre- 
.sented  among  the  students  of  his  two  great 
colleges,  and  almost  every  nation  and  race. 
On  the  college  books  are,  or  have  been, 
.Africans,  .Armenians,  Turks,  Syrians,  Aus- 
trians, Hungarians,  Canadians,  Danes, 
Dutch,  English,  French,  German,  Indian, 
Irish,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Norwegians, 
Russians,  Scotch,  Swedish,  .Alaskans,  and 
Bulgarians.  These  include  every  type  of 
Christianity,  members  of  every  Christian 
denomination,  and  disciples  of  every  Chris- 
tian creed.  Twenty-two  denominations,  at 
least,  have  shareil  the  hospitality  of  the 
schools.  This,  for  a religious  educational 
institution,  is  itself  a liberal  education  ; and 
that  Mr.  Moody  should  not  only  have 
permitted,  but  encouraged,  this  cosmopoli- 
tan and  unsectarian  character,  is  a witness 
at  once  to  his  sagacity  and  to  his  breadth. 

With  everything  in  his  special  career,  in 
his  habitual  environment,  and  in  the  Iratli- 
tions  of  his  special  work,  to  make  him 
intolerant.  .Mr.  Moody's  sympa'hies  have 
only  broadened  with  time.  .Some  years 
ago  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Northfield 
determined  to  build  a church.  They  went 
round  the  township  collecting  subscript  ions, 
and  by  and  by  approached  Mr.  Moody's 
door.  How  did  he  receive  them?  The 
narrower  evangelical  would  have  shut  the 
door  in  their  faces,  or  opened  it  only  to 
give  them  a lecture  on  the  blasphemies  of 
the  Hope  or  the  inii|uities  of  the  Scarlet 
Woman.  Mr.  Moody  gave  them  one  of 
the  handsomest  subscriptions  on  their  list. 
Not  content  with  that,  when  their  little 
chapel  was  finished,  he  presented  them 
with  an  organ.  “ W hy,"  he  exclaimed, 
when  some  one  challenged  the  action,  “ if 
they  are  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  better  they 
should  be  good  Roman  Catholics  than  bad. 
It  is  surely  better  to  have  a Catholic 
Church  than  none  ; and  as  for  the  organ, 
if  they  are  to  have  music  in  their  church, 
it  is  belter  to  have  good  music.  Besides," 
he  added,  " these  are  my  own  townspeople. 
If  ever  1 am  to  be  of  the  least  use  to  them, 
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surely  I miisl  liclp  tliem."  What  the 
kiiiilly  ft  clin^  dlil  for  lliem.  it  is  diftii  iilt 
to  say  : Imt  what  it  did  for  Mr.  Moody,  is 
matter  of  local  historv.  hor,  a short  time 
after,  it  was  rumored  that  he  was  noiii;; 
to  huild  a church,  and  the  site  was  pointed 
out  hy  the  villagers — a rocky  knoll  close 
hy  the  present  hotel.  One  day  .Mr.  Moody 
found  the  summit  of  this  knoll  covered 
with  j;reat  piles  of  stones.  The  Roman 
Catholics  had  taken  their  teams  up  the 
mountain,  and  l>rouj;ht  tlown,  as  a return 
present,  enonjjh  1>uildin(;-stone  to  form  the 
foundations  of  his  church. 

-Mr.  .Moody's  relations  with  the  Nortli- 
field  people  and  with  all  the  people  for 
miles  and  miles  around  are  of  the  same 
type.  So  far  from  heinK  without  honor 
in  his  own  country,  it  is  there  he  is  honored 
most.  This  fact — and  nothinj;  more  truly 
decisive  of  <-haracter  can  he  s.iid — may  he 
verifietl  even  hy  the  straiifjer  on  the  cars. 
The  nearer  he  approaches  Northfield,  the 
m >rc  thorough  and  genuine  will  he  find 
the  appreciation  of  Mr.  Moody;  and  when 
he  passes  under  .Mr.  Moody's  own  roof,  he 
will  find  it  truest,  surest,  and  most  alTec- 
tionatc  of  all.  It  is  forbidden  here  to 
invade  the  privacy  of  .Mr.  Moody's  home. 
S. I nice  it  to  say  that  no  more  perfect  home- 
life  exists  in  the  world,  and  that  one  only 
heijins  to  know  the  Rreatness,  the  tender- 
ne.ss,  and  the  simple  heauty  of  this  man's 
character  when  one  sees  him  at  his  own 
fireside.  One  evidence  of  this  greatness 
it  is  difficult  to  omit  recording.  If  you 
were  to  ask  Mr.  Moody — which  it  would 
itever  occur  to  you  to  do — what,  apart 
from  the  ins[)irations  of  his  personal  faith, 
was  the  secret  of  his  success,  of  his  happi- 
ness and  usefulness  in  life,  he  would  assur- 
edly answer,  “ Mr.s.  Moody.” 

I HK  WIDE  RE.VCH  OE  .\IK.  MOODV's  I.ABORS. 

When  one  has  recorded  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  four  institutions  which  have 
heen  named,  one  hut  stands  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  history  of  the  tangible  memo- 
rials of  .Mr.  .Moody's  career.  To  realize 
even  partially  the  intangible  results  of  his 
life,  is  not  within  the  compass  of  man's 
power;  hut  e\ en  the  tangible  results — the 
results  which  have  definite  visible  out- 
come, which  are  capable  of  statistical  ex- 
pression, whicli  can  be  seen  in  action  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  to-day — it 
would  tax  a diligent  historian  to  tabulate. 
The  sympathies  and  activities  of  men  like 
I),  I,  Moody  are  supposed  by  many  to  be 
wasted  on  the  empty  air.  It  will  surprise 


them  to  be  told  that  he  is  probably  respon- 
sible for  more  actual  stone  and  lime  than 
almost  any  man  in  the  world.  There  is 
scarcely  a great  city  in  Kngland  where 
he  has  not  left  behind  him  some  visible 
memorial.  His  progress  through  Great 
Itritain  and  Ireland,  now  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  is  marked  to-day  by  halls, 
churches,  institutes,  and  other  buildings 
which  owe  their  existence  directly  to  his 
influence.  In  the  capital  of  each  of  these 
countries — in  l.ondon,  Kdinburgh,  and 
Dublin — great  buildings  stand  to-day 
which,  but  for  him,  had  had  no  existence. 

In  the  city  where  these  words  are  written, 
at  least  three  important  institutions,  each 
the  centre  of  much  work  and  of  a multi- 
tude of  workers,  Christian  philanthropy 
owes  to  him.  Young  Men’s  Christian  .As- 
sociations all  over  the  land  have  been 
housed,  and  in  many  cases  sumptuously 
housed,  not  only  largely  by  his  initiative, 
but  by  his  personal  actions  in  raising 
funds.  Mr.  .Moody  is  the  most  magnificent 
beggar  Great  liritain  has  ever  known. 

He  will  talk  over  a millionnaire  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  other  men  to  apologize  for 
intruding  upon  his  time.  His  gift  for  ex- 
tracting money  amounts  to  genius.  Th.c 
hard,  the  sordid,  the  miserly,  positivelv 
melt  before  him.  But  his  power  to  deal 
with  refractory  ones  is  not  the  best  of  it. 

His  supreme  success  is  with  the  already 
liberal,  with  those  who  give,  or  think  they 
give,  handsomely  already.  These  he  some- 
how convinces  that  their  givings  arc  noth- 
ing at  all  ; and  there  are  multitudes  of 
rich  men  in  the  world  who  would  confess 
that  Mr.  Moody  inaugurated  for  them, 
and  for  their  churches  and  cities,  the  day 
of  large  subscriptions.  The  process  by 
which  he  works  is,  of  course,  a secret,  but 
one  half  of  it  probably  depends  upon  two 
things.  In  the  first  place,  his  appeals  are 
wholly  for  others  ; for  places — I am  speak- 
ing of  hbigland — in  which  he  would  never 
set  foot  again;  for  causes  in  which  he  had 
no  personal  stake.  In  the  second  place,  he 
always  knew  the  right  moment  to  strike. 

now  MK.  MOODV  OKG.XSIZEI)  A GREAT 
GHARII  V IN  TEN  MINt  TES. 

On  one  occasion,  to  recall  an  illustration 
of  the  last  he  had  convened  a great  con- 
ference in  Liverpool.  The  theme  for  dis- 
cussion was  a favorite  one — “ How  to  reach 
the  masses.”  One  of  the  speakers,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Garrett,  in  a powerful  speech, 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  chief 
want  of  the  masses  in  I.ivcrixiol  was  the 
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in^ititiition  of  ihi-ap  houses  of  refreslimeiu 
to  comiterai:t  the  saloons.  When  lie  had 
finisheil,  .Mr.  .Moody  called  upon  him  to 
speak  for  ten  minutes  more.  That  ten 
minutes  might  almost  be  said  to  have  been 
a crisis  in  the  social  history  of  Liverpool. 
Mr.  Moody  spent  it  in  whispered  conversa- 
tion with  gentlemen  on  the  platform.  No 
sooner  was  the  speaker  done  than  Mr. 
.Moody  sprang  to  his  feet  and  announced 
that  a company  hatl  been  formed  to  carry 
out  the  objects  Mr.  (iarrett  had  advocated: 
that  various  gentlemen,  whom  he  named 
(Mr.  .\Ie.\ander  Balfour,  .Mr.  Samuel  Smith, 
.M.  I’.,  .\fr.  Lockhart,  and  others),  had  each 
taken  one  thousand  shares  of  five  dollars 
each,  anil  that  the  subscription  list  would 
be  open  till  the  end  of  the  meeting.  The 
ca|)ital  was  gathered  almost  before  the  ad- 
journment, and  a company  lloated  under 
the  name  of  the  “ British  Workman  Com- 
pany, Limiteil,”  which  has  not  only  worked 
a small  revolution  in  Liverpool,  but — what 
was  not  contemplated  or  wished  for,  ex- 
cept as  an  index  of  healthy  business — paid 
a h.indsoine  dividend  to  the  shareholders. 
For  twenty  years  this  company  has  gone 
on  increasing  ; its  ramifications  are  in 
every  ipiarter  of  the  city  ; it  has  returned 
ten  per  cent,  throughout  the  whole  period, 
except  for  one  (strike)  year,  when  it  re- 
turned seven  ; and,  above  all,  it  has  been 
copied  by  cities  aiul  towns  innumerable  all 
over  (Ireat  Britain.  To  Mr.  (Iarrett,  who 
unconsciously  set  the  ball  a-ridling,  the 
personal  conseipieiices  were  as  curious  as 
they  were  unexpected.  “ \'ou  must  take 
charge  of  this  thing,"  said  Mr.  .Moody  to 
him,  “or  at  least  you  must  keep  your  eye 
on  it.”  “ That  cannot  be,”  was  the  reply. 
“ 1 am  a Wesleyan  ; my  three  years  in  Liver- 
pool have  expired  ; I must  pass  to  another 
circuit."  “No.”  said  Mr.  Moody,  “you 
must  stay  here."  .Mr.  (iarrett  assured  him 
it  was  quite  impossible,  the  Methodist  Con- 
ference matle  no  exceptions.  But  Mr. 
.Moodv  would  not  be  beaten.  He  got  up 
a petition  to  the  Conference.  It  was 
granted — an  almost  unheard-of  thing — and 
.Mr.  (iarrett  remains  in  his  Liverpool  church 
to  this  dav.  This  last  incident  |)roves  at 
least  one  thing — that  Mr.  Moody ‘s  audacity 
is  at  least  equalleil  by  his  intiuence. 


rilF.  Ut.XRAl  ri'.K  OF  MK,  MOODv’s  C.RKAI- 
NESS. 

That  I have  not  told  one  tithe  that  is 
due  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  I pain- 
fully realize  now  that  my  space  has  nar- 


rowed to  its  close.  It  is  of  small  signifi- 
cance that  one  shotdd  make  out  (his  or 
the  other  man  to  be  numbered  among  the 
world's  great.  But  it  is  of  importance  to 
national  ideals,  that  standards  of  worthi- 
ness should  be  tndy  drawn,  and,  when 
those  who  answer  to  them  in  real  life  ap- 
pear, that  they  shotdd  be  held  up  for  the 
world's  instruction.  Mr.  .Moody  himself 
has  never  asked  for  justice,  and  never  for 
homage.  The  criticism  which  sours,  and 
the  adulation — an  adulation  at  epochs  in 
his  life  amounting  to  worship  — which 
spoils,  have  left  him  alike  untouched. 
The  way  he  turned  aside  from  applause  in 
Faigland  struck  multitudes  with  wonder. 
To  be  courted  was  to  him  not  merely  a 
thing  to  be  di.scouraged  on  general  prin- 
ciples ; it  simply  made  him  miserable. 
.\t  the  close  of  a great  meeting,  when 
crowds,  not  of  the  base,  but  of  the  worthy, 
thronged  the  platform  to  press  his  hand, 
somehow  he  hail  always  ilisappeared. 
When  they  folhiwed  him  to  his  hotel,  its 
doors  were  barred.  When  they  wrote  him, 
as  they  did  in  thousands,  they  got  no  re- 
sponse. This  man  would  not  be  praised. 
Yet,  partly  for  this  very  reason,  those  who 
love  him  love  to  praise  him.  .And  I may 
as  well  confess  what  has  induced  me, 
against  keen  personal  dislike  to  all  that  is 
personal,  to  write  these  articles.  One  day, 
travelling  in  .America  last  summer,  a high 
dignitary  of  the  Church  in  my  presence 
made  a contemptuous  reference  to  Mr. 
Mooily.  ,A  score  of  times  in  my  life  1 
have  sailed  in  on  such  occasions,  and  at 
least  taught  the  detractor  some  facts.  On 
this  occasion,  with  due  humility,  I asked 
the  speaker  if  he  had  ever  niet  him  ? lie 
had  not  ; and  the  reply  elicited  that  the 
name  which  he  hatl  used  so  lightly  was  to 
him  no  more  than  an  echo.  I determined 
that,  time  being  then  denied,  I would  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  bringing  that  echo 
nearer  him.  It  is  for  him  these  words  were 
written. 

WHIt  l IKk'S  ol’I.NION  OF  -MR.  MOODY. 

In  the  Life  of  Whittier,  just  published, 
the  patronizing  reference  to  Mr.  Moody 
but  too  plainly  confirms  the  statement 
with  which  the  first  article  opened — that 
few  men  were  less  known  to  their  con- 
temporaries. 

“ Moody  and  Sankey,”  writes  the  poet, 
“ are  busy  in  Boston.  The  papers  give 
the  discourses  of  Mr.  .Moody,  which  seem 
rather  commonplace  and  poor,  but  the  man 
is  in  earnest.  ...  1 hope  he  will  do 
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gDoil,  and  l)clieve  that  he  will  reach  and 
move  some  who  conld  not  he  tonche<l  hy 
James  I'reeman  Clarke  or  Phillips  lirooks. 
1 cannot  accept  his  theidojjy,  or  part  of  it 
at  least,  and  his  methods  are  not  to  my 
taste,  lint  if  he  can  make  the  driinkanl, 
the  jcamhier,  and  the  dehauchee  into  de- 
cent men,  and  make  the  lot  of  their  weari- 
ful wives  and  chiUlren  less  bitter,  I bid 
him  Ciod-specd.” 

I have  called  these  words  patronizing, 
but  the  e.vpression  should  be  withdrawn. 
Whittier  was  incapable  of  that.  They  are 
broad,  larjje-hcarted,  even  kind,  lint  they 
are  not  the  right  words.  They  are  the 
stereotyped  charities  which  sweet  natures 
apply  to  anything  not  absidutely  harmful, 
and  contain  no  more  impression  of  the 
tremendous  intellectual  and  moral  force  of 
Mf  man  bfhind  than  if  the  reference  were  to 
the  (d)scurest  Salvation  .Xrmy  zealot.  I 
shall  not  indorse,  for  it  could  only  give 
offence,  the  remark  of  a certain  author  of 
world-wide  repute  when  he  read  the  words  : 
“ Moody  ! Why,  he  could  have  put  half 
a dozen  Whittiers  in  his  pocket,  and  they 
would  never  have  been  noticed;”  but  I 
shall  indorse,  and  with  hearty  good-will,  a 
judgment  which  he  further  added.  “ 1 
have  always  held,”  he  said — and  he  is  a 
man  who  has  met  every  great  contempo- 
rary thinker  from  Carlyle  downward — 
" that  in  sheer  brain-size,  in  the  mere  raw 
material  of  intellect,  .Moody  stands  among 
the  first  three  or  four  great  men  I have 
ever  known.”  I believe  (Ireat  Hritain  is 
credited  with  having  “discovered”  .Mr. 
Mooily.  It  may  or  may  not  be  ; but  if  it 
be,  it  was  men  of  the  quality  and  the  ex- 
perience of  rfiy  friend  who  made  the  dis- 
covery ; and  that  so  many  distinguished 
men  in  .\merica  have  failed  to  appreciate 


him  is  a circumstance  w hich  has  only  one 
e.vplanation  — that  they  have  never  had  the 
opportunity. 

.\n  .\merican  estimate,  nevertheless, 
meets  my  eye  as  1 lay  down  the  pen, 
which  I gladly  plead  space  for,  as  it  jiroves 
that  in  .Mr.  .Moody's  own  country  there  are 
not  wanting  those  who  tliscern  how  much 
he  staiuls  for.  They  are  the  notes,  slightly 
condensed,  of  one  whose  opportunities  for 
judging  of  his  life  and  work  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally w ide.  In  his  opinion  : 

1.  “ No  other  living  man  has  done  so 
much  directly  in  the  way  of  uniting  man  to 
(iod,  and  in  restoring  men  to  their  true 
centre. 

2.  “ No  other  living  man  has  done  so 
much  to  unite  man  with  man,  to  break 
down  personal  grudges  and  ecclesiastical 
barriers,  bringing  into  united  worship  and 
harmonious  cooperation  men  of  diverse 
views  and  dispositions. 

3.  “No  other  living  man  has  set  so 
many  other  people  to  work,  and  developed, 
by  awakening  the  sense  of  responsibility, 
latent  talents  and  powers  which  would 
otherwise  have  lain  dormant. 

4.  “ No  other  living  man,  by  precejit 
and  example,  has  so  vindicated  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  duties  of  laymen. 

5.  “ No  other  living  man  has  raised 
more  money  for  other  people’s  enterprises. 

6.  “ No  other  evangelist  has  kept  him- 
self so  aloof  from  fads,  religious  or  other- 
wise ; from  isms,  from  special  reforms, 
from  running  specific  doctrines,  or  attack- 
ing specific  sins  ; has  so  concentrated  his 
life  upon  the  one  supreme  endeavor.” 

If  one-fourth  of  this  be  true,  it  is  a 
uniipie  and  noble  record  ; if  all  be  tree, 
which  of  us  is  worthy  even  to  charac- 
terize it  ? 
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injj  partner 

of  Mr.  Creede's  r^//  told  the  fol- 
lowing story  to  the  writer,  after 

the  discovery  of  the  Amethyst,  which  lifted 
the  discoverer  into  prominence,  gave  him 
fame  and  a bank  account,  and  gave  every 
adventuress  who  heard  of  his  fortune  a 
new  field  : 

Creede  and  I,  together  with  a man  by 
the  name  of  Chester,  were  prospecting  in 
San  Miguel  County,  Colorado,  in  the  ’So’s. 
We  had  our  camp  in  a narrow  canon  by  a 
little  mountain  stream.  It  was  summer 
time  : the  berries  were  ripe,  and  bear  were 
as  thick  as  sheep  in  New  Mexico.  .About 
sunset  one  evening  1 called  Creede  out  to 
show  him  a cow  which  I had  discovered  on 
a steep  hillside  near  our  cabin. 

The  moment  the  Captain  saw  the  animal 
he  said  in  a stage  whisper,  “ Hear  ! ” I 
thought  he  was  endeavoring  to  frighten 
me;  but  he  soon  convinced  me  that  he  was 
in  earnest. 

Without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  animal, 
he  spoke  again  in  the  same  stage  whi,sper, 
instructing  me  to  hasten  and  bring  tdiester 
with  a couple  of  rifles.  When  I returned 
1 gave  the  rifle  I carried  to  Creede,  who 
instructetl  me  to  climb  u))on  a sharp  rock 
that  stood  up  like  a church  spire  in  the 
bottom  of  the  canon.  Krom  my  high  place 
I was  to  signal  the  sharp-shooters,  keeping 
them  posted  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
bear. 

" Vou  come  with  me,”  said  Creede  to 
Chester,  who  stood  at  his  side.  It  occurred 
to  me  now  for  the  first  time  that  there  was 
some  danger  attached  to  this  sport.  I 
couldn't  hel()  wondering  what  would  be- 
come of  me  in  case  the  bear  got  the  best 
of  niy  two  partners.  If  the  bear  captured 
them  and  got  possession  of  the  only  two 
guns  ill  the  camp,  my  position  on  that  rock 
would  become  embarrassing,  if  not  actually 
dangerous. 

1 turned  to  look  at  Chester,  who  did  not 
seem  to  start  when  Creede  did.  Poor  fellow, 
he  was  pale  as  a ghost.  ‘‘  See  here,"  he 
said,  addressing  Creede,  who  was  looking 
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hack,  smiling  and  beckoning  him  on  as  he 
led  the  way  down  toward  the  noisy  little 
creek  which  they  must  cross  to  get  in  rifle 
range  of  the  hear,  “ I'm  a man  of  family, 
an'  don't  see  why  I should  run  headlong  Into 
a figlit  with  a grizzly  bear.  I suppose  if  I 
was  a single  man,  I would  do  as  you  do,  but 
when  I think  of  my  poor  wife  and  dear  little 
children,  it  makes  me  homesick."  Creede 
kept  smiling  and  beckoning  with  his  fore- 
finger. I laughed  at  Chester  for  being  so 
scared.  He  finally  followed,  after  asking 
me  to  look  after  his  family  in  case  he  failed 
to  return:  just  as  a man  would  who  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Tower. 

Having  reached  the  summit  of  the  rock, 
I was  surprised  to  see  the  big  bear  coming 
down  the  hill  headed  for  the  spot  where  the 
hunters  stood  counselling  .as  to  how  they 
should  proceed.  I tried  to  shout  a warning 
to  them,  hut  the  creek  maile  such  a noise  fall- 
ing over  the  rocks  that  they  were  unable  to 
hear  me. 

\ moment  more  and  she  hove  in  sight, 
coming  down  the  slope  on  a long  gallop. 
Probably  no  man  living  ever  had  such  an 
entertainment  as  I was  about  to  witness.  In 
New  York  ten  thousand  people  would  pay 
a hundred  dollars  a seat  to  see  it  ; hiit  there 
was  no  time  to  hill  the  country — the  curtain 
was  up  and  the  show  was  on.  Oeede,  who 
was  the  fir.st  to  see  the  animal,  shot  one 
swift  glance  at  his  companion,  raised  his 
rifle,  a Marlin  repeater,  and  fired.  The 
great  beast  shook  her  head,  snorted,  in- 
creased her  pace,  and  bore  dowui  upon  her 
assailants.  .Again  and  again  Creede's  rifle 
rang  out  upon  the  evening  air,  and  hearing 
no  report  from  Chester's  gun,  he  turned, 
and  to  his  horror,  saw  his  companion,  rifle 
in  hand,  running  for  camp.  Many  a man 
would  have  wasted  a shot  on  the  deserter, 
hilt  Creede  was  too  busy  with  the  bear,  even 
if  he  had  been  so  inclined.  Less  than  forty 
feet  separated  the  combatants  when  Creede 
turned,  and  at  the  next  shot  I was  pleased 
to  see  the  infuriated  animal  drop  and  roll 
ti|)on  the  ground.  In  another  second  she 
was  up  again,  and  she  looked  more  like  a 
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ball  of  blootl  than  an  animal.  Now  she 
stood  np  for  the  final  striijtijlc.  I saw  Creedc 
take  deliberate  aim  at  her  breast,  lie  fired, 
and  she  fell.  I shouted  with  joy,  as  I thought 
she  must  be  dead  now,  but  was  surpriseil  to 
see  that  freede  was  still  shooting.  .\s 
rapidly  as  1 clapped  my  hands  his  rille 
shouted,  and  he  put  four  more  great  leaden 
missiles  into  the  body  of  the  bear. 

With  that  unaccountable  strength  that 
comes  to  man  and  bi'ast  in  the  last  great 
struggle,  t he  mad  nionsler  stood  up  again. 
Nothing  on  earth  or  under  the  earth  could  be 
more  awful  in  ajipearance  than  was  this  ani- 


mal. ( )iie  eye  had  been  forced  from  'he 
socket,  and  stood  out  like  a great  ball  of 
fire.  blood  fairly  gushed  front  her  open 
mouth,  and  the  coarse,  gurgling,  strangling 
sound  that  came  from  the  llooded  tliroat 
was  so  awful  that  it  fairly  chilled  the  blood 
in  my  veins,  h'or  a second  she  stood  still 
ami  glared  at  her  adversary  as  if  she  would 
rest  or  get  a breath  before  springing  upon 
him. 

.\gain  1 saw  the  hunter  take  deliberate 
aim.  It  was  his  last  ball  : but  he  aimed  at 
the  open  mouth,  the  ball  crashed  up  through 
the  brain,  and  the  bear  dropjied  dead. 
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I dkl  not  shout  now.  This  was  the  third 
time  I had  seen  him  kill  that  same  hear,  and 
I expected  her  to  get  up  again,  (,'reede  him- 
self was  not  quite  satisfied,  for  I saw  him 
hastily  filling  his  magazine ; and  it  was  well. 

The  hunter  stepped  up  to  the  great  dead 
animal  and  placed  his  feet  upon  her,  as 
hunters  are  wont  to  do,  when  another  dan- 
ger confronted  him, 

.Attracted  by  the  shooting  and  the  cries 
of  the  wounded  bear,  her  mate  came  bound- 
ing down  the  slope  to  her  rescue. 

I'he  first  act  had  been  interesting,  but  I 
confess  that  I was  glad  when  the  curtain 
dropped.  Creede  was  tired.  Kven  an  ex- 
perienced hunter  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  go  through  such  a performance  without 


experiencing  some  anxiety.  I almost  held 
my  breath  as  the  second  bear  bore  down 
upon  him.  Nearer  and  nearer  he  came,  and 
Creede  had  not  even  raised  his  rifle  to  his 
shouUler.  Now  the  bear  was  less  than 
twenty  feet  away,  and  Creede  stood  still  as 
a statue  with  one  foot  resting  on  the  body 
of  the  dead  bear. 

I was  so  exciteil  th;it  I shouted  to  him  to 
shoot,  but  he  never  knew  it;  and  if  he  had 
known,  it  would  have  made  no  difference. 

■At  last  the  bear  stopped  within  eight  feet 
of  him,  and  bear-like,  stood  up.  Now  the 
rifle  was  leveled,  and  it  seemed  to  me  it 
would  never  go,  but  it  did.  The  bullet 
broke  the  bear's  neck,  and  he  fell  down 
dead  at  the  hunter’s  feet. 
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A Letter  from  One  of  Ocr  Readers. 

November  30,  1894. 

Editor  .McCi.ckk’s  Magazine, 

New  V'ork. 

Dear  Sir,— I congratulate  you  on  the  excellence 
of  your  Napoleonic  pictures  and  the  charming  biog- 
raphy that  accompanies  them. 

\ou  dcser^'c  the  thanks  of  every  student  of  the" 
hivtor)-of  that  period  for  having  made  Mr.  ItublKird's 
superb  collection  accessible  to  the  readers  of  your 
magj/ine,  an<l  you  are  well  worthy  of  the  success  that 
evidently  attends  you. 

I W.1S  also  highly  pleasetl  with  Mr.  MilchoH's 
paper  <m  Nfr.  Dana  in  the  Octol>er  numl»er.  1 ven- 
tufv  to  S.1V  that  a scries  of  articles  by  Mr.  Dana  on 
his  rcUi’ions  with  President  Lincoln  and  the  events 
of  his  time  would  be  valuable  and  ver)*  readable.  1 
am  aware  that  that  particular  peritKl  has  tieen  pretty 
extensively  coveretl,  but  few  of  thf>sc  who  have  written 
about  it  have  had  the  advTintages  for  obsen’ation.  and 
none  the  discernment  and  attractive  literary  style,  of 
Mr.  Dana.  I am  prompte<l  to  make  this  sugges- 
tion because  I read,  only  yesterday,  an  extract  from 
an  interview  with  him  referring  to  an  incident  that 
«:cuiTc<l  the  night  of  .Mr.  Lincoln’s  second  election. 

Hoping  you  will  favor  your  readers  with  such  a . 
series.  I am.  with  the  sincerest  hopes  for  your  con- 
tinued success, 

kespccifully  yours, 

P.  A.  I'HiUitN,  AnhbaU^  Ptttn. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Phillun  for 
his  kind  letter.  I hc  editors  of  Mc  Ci.i’kk’s 
Magazine  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Dana’s  reminiseenees  of  Lincoln 
Will  form  part  of  a series  of  papers  on 


Lincoln  wliich  they  are  planning  for  the 
magazine,  and  which  will  consist  mainly 
of  the  recollections  of  men  now  living 
who  knew  Lincoln. 

The  Best  Short  Like  of  .N'ai'oi.kon. 

The  success  <»f  Mr.  McClure’s  publication  has  Ixren 
enormous.  U is  a new  cf»mer  among  the  magazines, 
and.  of  c<Kirse,  lost  money  ft»r  a lime.  M<»>1  giXKl 
things  <io,  to  Ijegin  with.  Hut  now  the  pre'»ses  are 
kept  at  work  for  six  weeks  (counting  lime  by  ordinary 
w«>rking  days)  to  supply  the  demand  h»ril,  and  the 
fortune  and  fame  of  its  energetic  and  original  pul». 
lisherare  assure<l.  Tlie  NajHileon  series,  nf  which 
the  second  instalment  is  given  in  Met  lure’s  (‘hrLt. 
m.Ts  numlier,  is.  by  the  way,  the  Inist  short  life  of 
Napideon  we  have  ever  seen,  ami  its  illustrations  arc 
admirable,— .Wtif  York  i*rcss, 

A CoMRim  rH>N  OF  THE  (IkKATI-sT  VaI.I  K. 

M^'Ci.crk’s  Mailv/ane  iK'gins  in  the  NovemIxT 
number  the  publication  of  a series  of  sevcniy-fi\e 
portraits  of  Nap<)leon  at  successive  stages  in  his  H(e, 

This  uni<]ue  cxhildt  promises  to  \k  a contrilniti»»n  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  exhaustive  study  of  .Na|)o. 

Icon’s  career  that  is  meupying  mi  much  allenlion  at 
this  lime. — lYas/n'M^/on  (/).  ('.)  Pathfituier. 

A.n  .Ahmiraiii-e  Life  of  Nai'oi.eon. 

Mi  (.'i.i  re’s  M.\«iAZiNE  for  NovemfKT  Ix’gins  an 
admirable  life  of  Na(>oleon.  which  promis(*s  to  arouse 
the  dee[X'>t  interest  among  reailers. — Il'iuA/u^fon 
{/>.  (')  Trihun*-. 

PaLNSI  NKING  AM»  .VllUAi  n\E. 

It  is  familiar  (the  Napoleon  biography)  wltli  the 
latest  as  well  as  with  older  data,  ami  is  so  painstaking 
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in  search  that  il  brings  out  much  that  is  new  to  iinist 
readers.  It  rec«>}jni/^es  the  scientific  spirit  of  nvMlern 
historical  criticism,  and  is  tinished  and  attractive  in 
style.  — Hofton  {Afass.) 

NaPOI.KoN  roRTR.AIlS  I’.MVl  K .\NIJ  kKMARK\m.K. 

MoC't.t  rk’s  M a(;\7INK  has  the  first  part  of  a 
jjreat  pictorial  life  of  .\a|xdcon.  I'he  sjK'cial  feature 
oi  this  work  is  the  jjreat  numl>cr  of  nire  |X)rlraits  »)f 
Na(>oleon,  his  family,  and  liis  generals.  In  this  niim- 
l)cr  we  have  many  portraits  taken  when  he  was  j;en- 
cral-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  the  collection 
is  unique  and  remarkable.  Another  article  in  this 
niimt>er  which  will  attract  attention  is  the  stor>'  of 
.Mian  l*inkerttm‘s  thwarting  the  ass;issinati<»n  of  l.ln- 
coln.~.'f  (.!/«'. ) .'txv. 

IIksI  rRtMl  k\HIK  pMRIRAns. 

! like  MrCl.i  KK’s  M.\c\zi\k  l>ecause  it  is  the 
m«»st  timely  publication  published  but  twelve  times  a 
yc;ir.  If  there  is  anything  <K'cupying  the  public 
mind,  there  will  l>e  s«imethinn  aixau  it  in  ( rk’s, 
and  il  will  l>e  well  written,  and  well  illustrated,  and 
iMuliny  over  with  interestinji  facts.  Just  at  present, 
Napf»lcOn  is  the  character  of  the  day.  Of  course, 
all  of  the  maj;a/ines  arc  telling  much  alxiut  the  “ war 
jjtHl.*’  as  the  jfreatesl  hj^liter  since  his  day  called  the 
Kirsl  Consul.  Jlut  that  did  not  satisfy  Mii’u  RK. 
When  a pcrs<m  is  much  talked  alx>ut.  the  hr^t  ques- 
tion asked  is.  “ What  did  he  l«w»k  like?”  That  is 
what  M(  1*1  rkf:  is  answering.  The  last  numl>er  pre- 
sented a IkMUliful  collection  of  the  lx.*s|  pnarurablc 
|>»rtrailsof  the  “ Little  C<>rpr)ral.”  'I'hey  arc  l>rauti- 
ful  works  of  art — and  timely. — Uarrist>ur^ 

The  Homiparte  portraits  in  Mr<.'i.i  kK's  are  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  appearing  in  magazine 
liler.iture  this  year. — Mihoaukft:  ( H'tj.)  Jourtuu. 

Mt'Cu  RK's  M.\f:A/lNK  branches  out  into  a most 
interesting  field  with  its  Novemixfr  numl>er  in  giving 
the  first  instalment  of  a great  pictorial  life  of  Nap«»- 
Icon  Uonapartc. — Piaimont  {\\\  I’n.)  Ilfrohi. 

Its  illustrated  life  of  Napidcon  is  worth  double  the 
suf»scription  price  asked  for  it.  — J/ni'rt  dc  Grau 

MrCl.fKK’s  b>r  NovcriIkt  (New  York)  has  its 
own  excellent  condensed  life  of  .Napoleon  n('w  l>e- 
gun,  by  Ida  .M.  Tarliell.  — Mnnyk/vn 

M«H.’i.rRK*s  for  Novemlwr  has  one  feature  that  is 
worth  the  price  of  the  magazine.  It  is  the  |x>rlrails 
cd  Na|K)lcon  and  Linc<»ln.— (/’«/.)  /Wc- 

am. 

A very  notable  series  of  articles  and  portraits, 
ffjmiing  a pictorial  life  »>f  Nap<ileon,  commences  in 
the  current  numl)crof  Mrt.'U  kK’s  M aoa/isk.  I he 
interest  in  the  romantic  career  of  the  young  Corsican 
soldier  who  IxHamc  well  nigh  the  master  of  Kuropc 
is  ix-rennial,  and  this  rcmarka)>le  t«4lectinn  of  por- 
traits, Ix’ginning  with  the  young  lieutenant  of  twenty- 
two  and  going  on  through  c\erv  stage  of  his  career 
up  to  the  time  when  the  death  mask  was  taken  at 
St.  Helena,  cannot  but  attract  attention. — 

(-IA/JJ.)  Trihunf. 

Besides  her  pleasing  style.  Miss  Tarlwll  brings  to 
iMs  work  a three  years’  study  of  Krench  and  Hnglish 


hisi(»ry  of  the  Napole*mic  peri«ad.  — .\/intua/>olis 
{.Minn.)  Trihunc. 

Naprdeon  and  Lincoln  stand  out  in  many  portraiLs 
in  the  Novemlxjr  M<'Cl.rRK*s.  Na|>oleon  had  great 
Injauty.  and  it  is  given  here  through  many  eyes, 
(ireuze,  Hucrin,  LeCnw.  Cossia.  Northcoie.  Appiani. 
Craig,  with  pictures  <jf  the  bust  by  Ceracchi,  give  so 
many  impressions  of  that  conquering  face  that  one  is 
movetl  to  wonder  if  it  be  possible  truly  to  preserve 
the  exact  likeness  of  any  one.  Out  of  ail  these  and 
the  many  others  there  grows  up  In  lime  a sort  of  com- 
posite impression  on  the  popular  mind  which  stands 
for  Bonaparte,  and  perhaps  that  composite  is  the 
truest  truth. — San  francisco  Imprfss. 

WllAT  IS  Sa1I»  ABfVfT  THE  MaHAZINE. 

Although  among  the  youngest,  if  not  the  youngest, 
of  .American  magazines.  MiCLfRE’s  is  <mc  of  the 
most  popular,  and  is  constantly  increasing  its  already 
large  number  of  admirers. — Au}^%tsta  {.Me.)  Journa). 

.Mrt'lfRE's  MAf’.AZlNK  for  November  challenges 
public  admiration,  IkUh  in  its  illustrations  and  in  its 
literaiA'  contents.  No  magazine  within  the  past 
vear  has  come  to  the  front  more  rapidly  in  |X)pu!ar 
favor.  The  literary  feature  of  Md'l.rkCs  for  the 
c<»ming  year  is  the  publicati«»n  of  a new  life  of  .Napo- 
leon, with  an  exhaustive  series  of  Napoleon  p<»nraits 
and  other  pictures.—  Topeka  (A  Denunrat. 

It  is  seUIom  one  is  given  the  pleasure  of  reading  a 
monthly  with  as  much  that  is  from  the  I>est  authors 
as  is  found  in  McCi.fkE's  for  this  month. — .Albany 
y.)  Times- L'nion. 

The  rapid  success  of  Mt'Cl  t kCs  is  something 
pheivomenal,  but  il  has  been  wr»n  by  pluck  and  per- 
severance.— I'hiladelphia  (/’</.)  I.ed^er. 

One  of  the  brightest  magazines  which  finds  its  wav 
to  our  desk  is  McCu  rk’s.  Il  is  only  a few  months 
old.  and  yet  il  has  attained  to  a degree  of  popularity 
unparal)cle<l  in  the  histor)-  of  magazines. — H ater- 
fount  {Conn.)  /onrnal. 

There  is  a living  personal  interest  in  the  character 
of  literature  lurnishe<l  by  .McClure's  .M.a<;.azine 
that  differentiates  it  from  any  other  of  the  monthly 
publications  w hich  have  grown  popular  through  years 
of  established  merit  and  usefulness. 

There  is  le.ss  of  misc'ellany,  and  more  in  the  nature 
of  biographyand  personal  reminiscence, in  .McCli  rCs 
than  in  any  other  of  the  established  magazines,  and 
it  hold*  )x>pular  attention  and  interest  in  pro{>»rtion. 
Men  love  to  read  alxmt  men  of  flesh  an<l  bUMxl,  mther 
than  fictitious  heroes.  We  gather  nu>re  pleasures, 
and  feel  a nearer  sympathy  with  the  frailties,  the  fail- 
ures and  successes  of  some  men  we  know  personally, 
or  by  reputation,  than  we  do  in  the  imaginary  events 
in  the  life  of  an  imaginary  character.  The  Hecemlxr 
numlwrof  Mti'i, i re’s  furnishes  quite  a diverse  bill 
of  fare  in  its  sketches  of  Na|>o!eon.  of  Ha’t  Ilarte,  of 
Kvangelisi  .MikkIv.  and  the  scns.ilional  e.xpcriencc 
of  the  Pinkerton  detective,  James  McParland,  who 
was  detailed  to  ferret  out  the  fam<*us  Molly  .Maguires. 

The  great  interest  that  is  kindled  among  reading 
people  at  this  time  in  all  that  pertains  to  Napoleon  is 
i)cing  met  by  the  Tarl>ell  pa|>ers  on  Napoleon,  illuv 
tralcii  with  portraits  from  the  ctdieclion  of  Hon. 
(ianlincr  C.  lliiblxvrd,  prcvbablv  the  finest  private 
collection  of  Napoleon  pictures  in  the  world. — Trom 
liiiitorial  in  the  Augusta  (6a.)  Chronicle, 
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FOURTH  PAPER.— NAPOLEON  THE  KING-MAKER.  1803-1807. 


RUPTURE  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  AMIENS. 

IN  the  spring  of  1803  the  treaty  of 
.\miens,  which  a year  before  had  end- 
ed the  long  war  with  England,  was  broken. 
Both  countries  had  many  reasons  for  com- 
plaint. Napoleon  was  angry  at  the  failure 
to  evacuate  Malta.  The  perfect  freedom 
allowed  the  press  in  England  gave  the 
pamphleteers  and  caricaturists  of  the 
country  opportunity  to  criticise  and  ridi- 
cule him.  He  complained  bitterly  to  the 
English  ambassadors  of  this  free  press,  an 
institution  in  his  eyes  impractical  and  ideal- 
istic. He  complained,  too,  of  the  hostile 
tmigris  allowed  to  collect  in  Jersey  ; of  the 
presence  in  England  of  such  notorious 
enemies  of  his  as  Georges  Cadoudal ; and 
of  the  sympathy  and  money  the  Bourbon 
princes  and  many  nobles  of  the  old  regime 
received  in  London  society.  Then,  too,  he 
regarded  the  country  as  his  natural  and 
inevitable  enemy.  England  to  Napoleon 
was  only  a little  island  which,  like  Corsica 
and  Elba,  naturally  belonged  to  France,and 
he  considered  it  part  of  his  business  to  get 
possession  of  her. 

England,  on  the  other  hand,  looked 
with  distrust  at  the  extension  of  Napole- 
on’s influence  on  the  Continent.  Northern 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Parma,  Elba, 
were  under  his  protectorate.  She  had 
been  deeply  offended  by  a report  pub- 


lished in  Paris,  on  the  condition  of  the 
Orient,  in  which  the  author  declared  that 
with  six  thousand  men  the  French  could 
reconquer  Egypt  ; and  she  resented  the 
violent  articles  in  the  official  press  of  Paris 
in  answer  to  those  of  the  free  press  of  Eng- 
land. Her  aristocratic  spirit,  too,  was  irri- 
tated by  Napoleon’s  success.  She  despised 
this partYnu,  this  “ Corsican  scoundrel,”  as 
Nelson  called  him,  who  had  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  rise  so  high  by  other  than  the  con- 
ventional methods  for  getting  on  in  the 
world  which  she  sanctioned. 

Real  and  fancied  aggressions  continued 
throughout  the  yearof  the  peace;  and  when 
the  break  finally  came,  though  both  nations 
persisted  in  declaring  that  they  did  not 
want  war,  both  were  in  a thoroughly  war- 
like mood. 

THE  IIF.SCENT  ON  ENGI.AND. 

Napoleon’s  preparations  against  England 
form  one  of  the  most  picUires<)ue  military 
movements  in  his  career.  Unable  to  cope 
with  his  enemy  at  sea,  he  conceived  the 
audacious  notion  of  invading  the  island, 
and  laying  siege  to  London  itself.  'I’he 
plan  briefly  was  this — to  gather  a great 
army  on  the  north  shore  of  France,  and  in 
some  port  a flotilla  sufficient  to  transport 
it  to  C.reat  Britain.  In  order  to  prevent 
interference  with  this  expedition,  he  would 
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keep  the  English  fleet  occupied  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, or  in  the  Atlantic,  until  the  crit- 
ical moment.  Then,  leading  it  by  strata- 
gem in  the  wrong  direction,  he  would  call 
his  own  fleet  to  the  Channel  to  protect  his 


passage.  He  counted  to  be  in  London,  and 
to  have  compelled  the  English  to  peace, 
before  Nelson  could  return  from  the  chase 
he  would  have  led  him. 

The  preparations  began  at  once.  The 
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port  chosen  for  the  flotilla  was  Houlogne  ; 
init  the  whole  coast  from  Antwerp  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine  bristled  with  iron  and 
bronze.  Between  Calais  and  Boulogne,  at 
Cape  Hris  Nez,  where  the  navigation  was 
the  most  dangerous,  the  batteries  literally 
touched  one  another.  Kifty  thousand  men 
were  put  to  work  at  the  stupendous  exca- 
vations necessary  to  make  the  ports  large 
enough  to  receive  the  flotilla.  Large  num- 
bers of  troops  were  brought  rapidly  into 
the  neighborhood  : fifty  thousand  men  to 
Boulogne,  under  Soult  ; thirty  thousand 
to  Etaples,  under  Ney  ; thirty  thousand  to 
Ostcnd,  under  Davoust;  reserves  to  .\rras, 
Amiens,  Saint-Omer. 

The  work  of  preparing  the  flat-bottomed 
boats,  or  walnut-shells,  as  the  English 
called  them,  which  were  to  carry  over  the 
army,  went  on  in  all  the  ports  of  Holland 
and  France,  as  well  as  in  interior  towns 
situated  on  rivers  leading  to  the  sea. 
The  troops  were  taught  to  row,  each  sol- 
dier being  obliged  to  practise  two  hours  a 
day,  so  that  the  rivers  of  all  the  north 
of  France  were  dotted  with  land-lubbers 
handling  the  oar,  the  most  of  them  for  the 
fir.st  time. 

In  the  summer  of  iSo.t,  Napoleon  went 
to  the  north  to  look  after  the  work.  His 
trip  was  one  long  ovation.  Le  Chemin 
if  AngUltrre  was  the  inscription  the  jieople 
of  .\miens  put  on  the  triumphal  arch 
erected  to  his  honor,  and  town  vied  with 
town  in  showing  its  joy  at  the  proposed 
descent  on  the  old-time  enemy. 

Such  was  the  interest  of  the  people,  that 
a thousand  projects  were  suggested  to 
help  on  the  armament,  some  of  them  most 
amusing.  In  a learned  and  thoroughly 
serious  memorial,  one  genius  proposed 
that  while  the  flotilla  was  preparing,  the 
sailors  be  employed  in  catching  dolphins, 
which  should  be  shut  up  in  the  jiorts, 
tamed,  and  taught  to  wear  a harness,  so 
as  to  be  driven,  in  the  water,  of  course,  as 
horses  are  on  land.  This  novel  cavalry 
was  to  transport  the  French  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Channel. 

Napoleon  not  only  occupied  himself 
with  the  preparations  at  Boulogne  and 
with  keeping  Nelson  busy  elsewhere.  He 
had  his  eye  on  every  point  of  the  earth 
where  he  might  be  weak,  or  where  he 
might  weaken  his  enemy.  Louisiana  he 
sold  to  the  United  .States.  It  gave  him 
twelve  million  dollars  to  carry  on  liis  war, 
and  removed  a weak  spot  where  England 
was  sure  to  harass  him  if  hostilities  were 
prolonged.  He  took  possession  of  Hanover. 
The  Irish  were  promised  aid  in  their  ef- 


forts for  freedom.  “ Provided  that  twenty 
thousand  united  Irishmen  join  the  F'rench 
army  on  its  landing,”  France  is  to  give 
them  in  return  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
forty  thousand  muskets,  with  artillery  and 
ammunition,  and  a promise  that  the  French 
government  will  not  make  peace  with 
Faigland  until  the  independence  of  Ireland 
has  been  proclaimed. 

.\n  attack  on  India  was  planned,  his 
ho|ie  being  that  the  princes  of  India  would 
welcome  an  invader  who  would  aid  them 
in  throwing  off  the  English  yoke.  To 
strengthen  himself  in  the  Orient,  he' sought 
by  letters  and  envoys  to  win  the  confidence, 
as  well  as  to  inspire  the  awe,  of  the  rulers 
of  Turkey  and  Persia. 

fLOT  AC.\INST  T1!F.  FIRST  CONSUL,  ' 

While  the  preparation  for  the  invasion 
was  going  on,  the  feeling  against  England 
was  intensified  by  the  discovery  of  a plot 
against  the  life  of  the  First  Consul. 
Georges  Cadoudal,  a fanatical  royalist,  who 
had  directed  the  plot  of  the  3d  Nivose, 
and  who  had  since  been  in  England,  had 
formed  a gigantic  conspiracy,  having  as 
its  object  nothing  less  than  the  assassi- 
nation of  Napoleon  in  broad  daylight,  in 
the  streets  of  Paris. 

He  had  secured  powerful  aid  to  carry 
out  his  plan.  The  Bourbon  princes  sup- 
ported him,  and  one  of  them  was  to  land 
on  the  north  coast  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  royalist  sympathizers  as  soon 
as  the  F'irst  Consul  was  killed.  In  this 
plot  was  associated  Pichegru,  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  i8th  Fructidor.  General 
.Moreau,  the  hero  of  Hohenlinden,  was 
suspected  of  knowing  something  of  it. 

It  came  to  light  in  time,  and  a general 
arrest  was  made  of  those  suspected  of  be- 
ing privy  to  it.  The  first  to  be  tried  and 
punished  was  the  Hue  d'Enghicn,  who  had 
been  seized  in  Ettenheim,  in  Baden,  a 
short  distance  from  the  French  frontier, 
on  the  supposition  that  he  had  been  com- 
ing secretly  to  Paris  to  be  present  at  the 
meetings  of  the  conspirators.  His  trial 
at  Vincennes  was  short,  his  execution  im- 
mediate. There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  Napoleon  had  no  suspicion  that  the 
Hue  d’Enghien  would  be  executed  so  soon 
as  he  was,  and  even  to  suppose  that  he 
would  have  lightened  the  sentence  if  the 
punishment  had  not  been  pushed  on  with 
an  irregularity  and  inhumanity  that  recalls 
the  days  of  the  Terror. 

The  execution  was  a severe  blow  to 
Napoleon’s  popularity,  both  at  home  and 
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From  a copyriKhte<1  etchinff  by  Jacquet.  after  Melstonier;  reproduced  by  the  kind  pcrmiaaion  of  Mr.  C.  Klackner,  owner  of  the  etching.  Meis- 
•onier  coDStructed  his  composition  from  tactical  descriptions  of  the  battle.  The  foreground  is  occupied  by  a regiment  of  cuirassiers,  while  the  emperor 
and  his  staff  occupy  a position  in  the  middle  ground.  The  original  picture,  which  forms  part  of  the  collection  of  the  Due  d’Auroale,  at  Chantilly,  is  the 
second  upon  this  subject  which  Meissonier  painted,  the  Hrst  having  been  accidentally  destroyed  by  6re  shortly  after  it  was  completed. 
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NAt'ULKUN.  1805. 

^Ql^avcd  by  Morf^taen.  after  Gerard,  in  1807.  Napoleon  wrote  a letter  ihanlcini;  Morj^hen  for  the  beauty 
of  thin  subsequently  decorated  him  with  the  Legion  of  Honor. 


abroad.  Foiich^’s  cynical  remark  was  just  : 
“The  death  of  the  Due  d'Knghien  is 
worse  than  a crime  ; it  is  abluiuier."  Cha- 
teaubriand, who  had  accepted  a foreiKu 
embassy,  resigneti  at  once,  and  a number 
of  the  'old  aristocracy,  such  as  I’asquier 
and  M0I6,  who  had  been  saying  among 


themselves  that  it  was  their  duty  to  sup- 
port Napoleon’s  splendid  work  of  reor- 
ganization, went  back  into  obscurity.  In 
society  the  effect  was  distressing.  The 
members  of  Napoleon's  own  household 
met  him  with  averted  faces  and  sad  coun- 
tenances, and  Josephine  wept  until  he 
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Engraved  by  Delauny.  after  Gro«.  Pointing  to  the  neareat  watebfire.  Napoleon  said  ; I outt  receive  your  majetty  in  the  only  palace  I have  inhabited  for  two 
tnontha.*'  The  empemr  replied  ; **  You  make  lo  good  use  of  it  that  you  must  find  it  very  pleasant.** 
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called  her  a child  who  un- 
derstootl  nothing  of  poli- 
tics. .Abroad  there  was  a 
revulsion  of  sympathy, 
particularly  in  the  cabinets 
of  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
•Austria. 

The  trial  of  Cadoudal 
and  Moreau  followed. 
The  former  with  several  of 
his  accomplices  was  exe- 
cuted. Moreau  was  exiled 
for  two  years.  Pichegru 
committed  suicide  in  the 
Temple. 


EMPEROR  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

This  plot  showed  Napo- 
leon and  his  friends  that 
a Jacobin  or  royalist  fa- 
natic might  any  day  end 
the  life  upon  which  the 
scheme  of  reorganization 
depended.  It  is  true  he 
had  already  been  made 
First  Consul  for  life  by 
a practically  unanimous 
vote,  but  there  was  need 
of  strengthening  his  posi- 
tion and  providing  a suc- 
cession. In  March,  six 
days  after  the  death  of  the 
Due  d'Enghien,  the  Senate 
proposed  to  him  that  he 
complete  his  work  and 
take  the  throne.  In  .April 
the  Council  of  State  and 
the  Tribunate  took  up  the 
discussion.  The  opinion 
of  the  majority  was  voiced 
by  Regnault  de  Saint  Jean 
d'.Ang^ly:  “It  is  a long 
time  since  all  reasonable 
men,  all  true  friends  of 
their  country,  have  wished 
that  the  First  Consul 
would  make  himself  em- 
peror, and  reestablish,  in 
favor  of  his  family,  the 
old  principles  of  heredi- 
• tary  succession.  It  is  the 
only  means  of  securing 
permanency  to  the  old  for- 
tune, and  to  the  men  whom 
merit  has  raised  to  high 
offices.  The  Republic, 
which  I loved  passionate- 
ly, while  I detested  the 
crimes  of  the  Revolution, 


NAPOLEON,  EMPEROR  OF  THE  FRRNCH  AND  KING  OF  ITALY  (**  NAPOl4oN,  EMP^RECR 
OBS  FMAN^AIS,  KUI  O’lrALIE  (8<^. 

Engraved  by  Arnold,  after  Dfthling  It  was  at  Berlin,  at  the  lime  of  the  entry 
of  the  French  army,  that  Dflhltng  saw  the  emperor  and  made  hia  portrait  in 
colors.  Masson  says  that  all  the  representations  of  Napoleon  from  x8o6  to  181$ 
were  copied  after  this  design  of  DKhling. 
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THK  RM'tllT  HONORAIII.n  Wtl.I.lAM  PITT.  l8ol. 

Entcravcd  by  ('ardnn.  after  Eidridfre.  tSoi.  Pitt,  bom  May  aB.  tyso.  was  the  second  son  of 
Williaoi  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham.  Before  he  was  fifteen,  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  made  a 
remarkable  record  in  mathematics  and  the  classics.  He  studied  law  In  Lincoln's  Inn.  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty  *one  became  member  of  Parliament  His  first  speech,  in  favorof  economical  reform, 
made  a great  impression.  At  twenty-three  he  was  made  a member  of  the  cabinet  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Esche<]ucr.  At  twenty  four  he  became  Premier,  with  an  opposition  including  Foi,  Burke, 
Sheridan,  and  North.  His  courage  and  determination  were  such,  on  the  East  India  Company 
bill,  that  when  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the  country  appealed  to.  he  was  supported  as  no 
minister  in  England  had  been  for  generations.  He  secured  the  passage  of  several  important 
bills,  and  practically  did  away  with  the  opposition.  When  the  French  Revolution  came  on. 
he  at  first  endorsed  it.  but  was  revolted  by  its  atrocities.  He  tried  to  avoid  war  with  France, 
and  was  only  driven  into  it  by  public  opinion  : but  his  military  administration  was  feeble.  The 
king.  George  III  . refusing  to  second  his  plans  for  Irish  relief,  Pitt  resigned  in  iBoi.  after  eigh- 
teen years  of  nearly  absolute  power.  When  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  broken  in  1803,  be 
appeared  in  Parliament  again,  in  favor  of  war,  and  the  next  year  was  recalled  to  the  premier- 
ship. He  had  great  difficulty,  however,  with  his  cabinet,  and  Napoleon’s  train  of  victories 
alarmed  him.  At  last  he  fell  sick  from  his  anxiety.  Trafalgar  aroused  him.  but  Austerlits 
struck  him  a blow  from  which  he  could  not  rally,  and  he  died  January  93.  1806.  He  was 
honored  with  a public  funeral,  and  his  remains  were  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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NArOLRON  AT  JRSA.  l8u6. 

After  Horace  Vcmct.  This  picture  of  Napoleon  is  a fragment  of  a Krcai  canvas  representing  the  battle 
of  Jena,  found  in  the  Hall  of  Battles  at  Versailles.  V'emel  was  commissioned  by  Louis  Philippe  to  paint  the 
great  battles  of  France  when  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  converting  the  chiteau  into  an  historical  museum. 

This  particular  picture  is  one  of  a scries,  including  the  battles  of  Friedlaod,  Jena,  and  Wagram.  It  appeared 
inthe/d/^jvof  t836. 

is  now  in  my  eyes  a mere  Utopia.  The  and  to  protect  her  against  the  fury  of  fac- 
First  Consul  has  convinced  me  that  he  tions." 

wishes  to  possess  supreme  power  only  The  Senate  soon  after  proceeded  in 
to  render  France  great,  free,  and  happy,  a body  to  the  Tuileries.  “You  have  ex- 
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KAPOI.EON.  1805. 

Eni^ved  in  i8xa  by  Massard,  after  Bouillon. 


tricated  us  from  the  chaos  of  the  past," 
said  the  spokesman,  “ you  enable  us  to 
enjoy  the  blessing's  of  the  present  ; guar- 
antee to  us  tile  future.”  On  the  i8th  of 
May,  1804,  when  thirty-five  years  old, 
Napoleon  was  first  addressed  as  “sire,"  and 
congratulated  on  his  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  the  French  people. 

IMI'ERIAI.  HONORS  AM)  ETIyl  F.TTE. 

Immediately  his  household  took  on  the 
forms  of  royalty.  His  mother  was  .Madame 
Mfcre  ; Joseph,  Grand-Flcctor,  with  the 
title  of  Imperial  Highness;  Louis,  Con- 
stable, with  the  same  title  ; his  sisters  were 
Imperial  Highnesses.  Titles  were  given  to 
ail  officials  ; the  ministers  were  e.xcellen- 
cies  ; Cambac^res  and  I.e  Hrun,  the  .Second 
and  Third  Consuls,  became  Arch  Chancellor 


and  .Arch  Treasurer  of  the  Finipire.  Of 
his  oUl  generals,  Ilerthier,  Murat,  Moncey, 
Jourdaii,  .Massena,  .Augureau,  Hernadotte, 
Soult,  lirune,  I.annes,  Mortier,  Ncy,  l)a- 
voust,  and  Itessieres  were  made  marshals. 
The  red  button  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
was  scattered  in  profusion.  The  title  of 
citoren,  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the 
Revolution,  was  dropped,  and  hereafter 
everybody  was  called  monsieur. 

Two  of  Napoleon’s  brothers,  unhappily, 
had  no  part  in  these  honors.  Jerome,  who 
had  been  serving  as  lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
had,  in  1803,  while  in  the  United  States, 
married  a Miss  Klizabeth  I’atterson  of  Bal- 
timore. Napoleon  forbade  the  recording 
of  the  marriage,  and  declared  it  void.  As 
Jerome  had  not  as  yet  given  up  his  wife, 
he  had  no  share  in  the  imperial  rewards. 
Lucien  was  likewise  omitted,  and  for  a 
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ALBXANbEK  I.  UF  lU  SStA.  1805. 

« 

Alexander  I.  of  Russia  was  burn  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1777:  as* 
cended  the  throne  in  t8ot,  after  the  murder  of  his  father.  His  first  acts 
were  remarkabiy  liberal.  He  recalled  the  banished,  opened  prisons, 
abolished  the  censorship,  the  torture,  the  public  sale  of  serfs  ; founded 
sch<x)ls,  reformed  the  code,  and  did  much  to  put  Russia  in  the  line  of 
progress  Western  Europe  was  following.  He  entered  into  the  first 
coalition  against  Napoleon  in  1S05,  and  suffered  a defeat  at  Austcrliti 
in  December  of  that  year.  The  next  year  the  battles  of  Eyiau  and 
Friedland  drove  him  to  make  peace  with  Napoleon.  The  negotiations 
of  Tilsit,  where  this  peace  was  signed,  were  the  beginning  of  a warm 
personal  friendship  between  the  two  emperors,  and  Alexander  con* 
sented  to  aid  Napoleon  in  his  vast  scheme  for  conquering  England. 
The  fundamental  part  of  this  scheme,  the  continental  blockade, 
at  last  bore  too  heavily  on  the  Russians,  and  Napoleon's  occupation 
of  Oldenburg  dissatisfied  Alexander.  The  peace  was  broken  in  i8ia, 
and  Napoleon  undertook  the  invasion  of  Russia.  Alexander  refused 
to  come  to  any  terms  with  his  former  friend,  and  in  1613  called  Europe 
to  arm  itself  against  France.  This  coalition  was  fatal  to  Napoleon, 
who  was  driven  to  abdicate  in  2814  ; and  Alexander,  who  had  pleased 
the  Parisians  by  bis  mild  treatment  of  them,  was  the  main  instrument 
in  the  recall  of  the  Bourbons.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  which  fol* 
lowed,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  assent  to  his  confiscation  of  Poland. 
After  W'aterloo  Alexander  returned  with  his  troops  to  Paris,  and  con- 
sented to  the  rigorous  measures  taken  against  thecotintry.  but  opposed 
its  dismemberment.  On  leaving  Paris  he  signed  the  Holy  Alliance 
with  Prussia  and  Austria,  which  had  as  its  real  object  opposition  to  the 
liberal  principles  of  the  Revolution.  Alexander  fell  under  new  influences 
afterwards — English  and  Protestant.  He  closed  the  French  theatres 
and  opened  Bible  societies ; became,  under  Madame  KrDdener'a  in- 
fluence, a devout  follower  of  her  mysticism,  and  received  a deputation 
of  Quakers,  with  whom  he  prayed  and  wept.  Later  be  became  severe 
and  suspicious.  He  died  in  1695. 


similar  reason.  His  first  wife  had 
died  in  i8oi,  and  much  against 
Napoleon’s  wishes  he  had  married 
a Madame  Jouberthon,  to  whom 
he  was  deeply  attached  ; nothing 
could  induce  him  to  renounce  his 
wifeand  take  the  Queen  of  Etruria, 
as  Napoleon  wished.  The  result 
of  his  refusal  was  a violent  quarrel 
between  the  brothers,  and  i.ucien 
left  France. 

This  rupture  was  certainly  a grief 
to  Napoleon.  Madame  de  Rdmusat 
draws  a pathetic  little  picture  of 
the  effect  upon  him  of  the  last 
interview  with  Lucien  : 

" It  was  near  midnight  when  lk)naparte 
came  into  the  room  ; he  was  deeply  dejected, 
and,  thmwin^  himself  into  an  arm-chair, 
he  exclaimed  in  a troubled  voice,  ' It  is  all 
over!  I have  broken  with  I.dcien,  and 
ordered  him  from  my  presence.*  Madame 
Bonaparte  began  to  expostulate.  * Vou  arc 
a gocid  woman.'  he  said.  ‘ to  plead  for  him.* 
Then  he  rose  from  his  chair,  look  his  wife 
in  his  arms,  and  laid  her  head  softly  on  his 
shoulder,  and  with  his  hand  still  resting  on 
the  beautiful  head,  w'hich  formed  a contrast 
to  the  sad.  set  countenance  so  near  it.  he 
told  us  that  Lucicn  had  resisted  all  his  en- 
treaties, and  that  he  had  resorted  equally  in 
vain  to  both  threats  and  persuasion.  ‘ It 
is  hard,  though,'  he  added,  ‘ to  find  in  one's 
own  family  such  stubborn  opposition  to 
interests  of  such  magnitude.  Must  I.  then, 
isolate  m)*sclf  from  ever)’  one?  Must  I 
rely  on  myself  alone  ? Well  ! I will  suffice 
to  myself  ; and  you,  Josephine — you  will  be 
my  comfort  always.*  ” 

S.  fever  of  etiquette  seized  on  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  imperial  pal- 
ace of  Saint  Cloud.  The  ponder- 
ous regulations  of  Louis  XIV.  were 
taken  down  from  the  shelves  in 
the  library,  and  from  them  a code 
began  to  be  compiled.  Madame 
Campan,  who  had  been  First  Bed- 
chamber Woman  to  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, was  summoned  to  interpret 
the  solemn  law,  and  to  describe 
costumes  and  customs.  Monsieur 
de  Talleyrand,  who  had  been  made 
(irand  Chamberlain,  was  an  author- 
ity who  was  consulted  on  every- 
thing. 

“ We  all  felt  ourselves  more  or 
less  elevated,”  says  Madame  de 
R6musat.  “Vanity  is  ingenious  in 
its  e.xpectations,  and  ours  were 
unlimited.  Sometimes  it  was  dis- 
enchanting, for  a moment,  to  ob- 
serve the  almost  ridiculous  effect 
that  this  agitation  produced  upon 
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Etched  by  Vallot.  after  Gros.  Napoleon  appears  mounted  on  a bay  horse,  and  in  the  dress  he  wore  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  On  the  right  are 
SouU,  Davoust,  and  Mural ; on  the  left.  Berthier,  Bessi^s,  and  General  Caulaincourt  S<x>n  after  the  battle  of  Eyiau  a contest  was  opened  fora  picture 
of  Napoleon  visiting  the  battle-field.  Gros  did  n<>t  wish  to  contest,  but  Dcn<>n  forced  him  to  it,  and  his  sketch  was  successful.  The  order  was  given  him« 
and  the  emperor  scot  him  the  hat  and  overcoat  which  he  wore  during  the  battle.  This  picture  was  in  the  taian  of  i8oii,  and  ia  now  in  the  Louvre. 
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certain  classes  of  society.  'I’liose  wlio  hail 
nothing  to  do  with  our  brand  new  dignities 
said  with  Montaigne,  ‘ Let  us  avenge  our- 
selves by  railing  at  them.'  Jests,  more  or 
less  witty,  and  puns,  more  or  less  ingenious, 
were  lavished  on  these  new-made  princes, 
and  somewhat  disturbed  our  brilliant  vis- 
ions ; but  the  number  of  those  who  dare  to 
censure  success  is  small,  and  llattery  was 
much  more  common  than  criticism.” 

No  one  was  more  severe  in  matters  of  eti- 
quette than  N'a|)oleon  himself.  He  studied 
the  subject  with  the  same  attention  that  he 
did  the  civil  code,  and  in  much  the  same 
way.  “ In  concert  with  M.  de  S^gur,"  he 
wrote  He  Champagny,  “you  must  write 
me  a report  as  to  the  way  in  which  minis- 
ters and  ambassadors  should  be  received. 

. . . It  will  be  well  for  you  to  enlighten 

me  as  to  what  was  the  practice  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  what  is  done  at  Vienna  and  St. 
I’etersburg.  Once  my  regulations  adopted, 
everyone  must  conform  to  them.  1 am 
master,  to  establish  what  rules  I like  in 
!•' ranee.” 

He  had  some  difficulty  with  his  old 
comrades-in-arms,  who  were  accustomed 
to  addressing  him  in  the  familiar  second 
singular,  and  calling  him  Honaparte,  and 
who  persisted,  occasionally,  even  after  he 
was  “ sire,”  in  using  the  language  of  easy 
intimacy.  I.annes  was  even  removed  for 
some  time  from  his  place  near  the  emperor 
for  an  indiscretion  of  this  kind. 

THE  FP.TE  OF  BOUI.OONE. 

In  .-Vugust,  1804,  the  new  emperor  visited 
Boulogne  to  receive  the  congratulations  of 
his  army  and  distribute  decorations.  Mis 
visit  was  celebrated  by  a ■magnificent  /c/c. 
Those  who  know  the  locality  of  Boulogne, 
remember,  north  of  the  town,  an  amphithe- 
atre-like  plain,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
hill.  In  this  plain  sixty  thousand  men  were 
camped.  (i)n  the  elevation  was  erected  a 
throne.  Here  stood  the  chair  of  Hagobert  ; 
behind  it  the  armor  of  Francis  1.;  and 
around  rose  scores  of  blood-stained,  bullet- 
shot  llags,  the  trophies  of  Italy  and  Kgypt. 
Beside  the  emperor  was  the  helmet  of  Bay- 
ard, filled  with  the  decorations  to  be  dis- 
tributed. Up  and  down  the  coast  were  the 
French  batteries;  in  the  port  lay  the  flotil- 
la ; to  the  right  and  left  stretched  the 
splendid  army. 

Just  as  the  ceremonies  were  finished,  a 
fleet  of  over  a thousand  boats  came  sail- 
ing into  the  harbor  to  join  tliose  already 
there,  while  out  in  the  Channel  English 
officers  and  sailors,  with  levelled  glasses. 


watched  from  their  vessels  the  splendid 
armament,  which  was  celebrating  its  ap- 
proaching descent  on  their  shores. 

fORO.VATION  OF  .NAPOLEON  AND  JOSEPHINE. 

On  December  ist  the  Senate  presented 
the  emperor  the  result  of  the  vote  taken 
among  the  people  as  to  whether  hereditary 
succession  should  be  adopted.  There  were 
two  thiiusand  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  votes  against  ; three  million  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  thousand  for — a vote 
more  nearly  unanimous  than  that  for  the 
life  consulate,  there  being  something  like 
nine  thousand  against  him  then. 

The  next  day  Napoleon  was  crowned  at 
Notre  Dame.  The  ceremony  was  pre- 
pared with  the  greatest  care.  Grand 
.Master  of  Ceremonies  de  Segur,  aided  hy 
the  painter  David,  drew  up  the  plan  and 
trained  the  court  with  great  severity  in 
the  eti(|uette  of  the  occasion.  He  had 
the  widest  liberty,  it  even  being  provided 
that  “if  it  be  indispensable,  in  order  that 
the  cortege  may  arrive  at  Notre  Dame 
with  greater  facility,  to  pull  down  some 
houses,”  it  should  be  done.  By  a master 
stroke  of  diplomacy  Napoleon  had  per- 
suaded Pope  Bills  VH.  to  cross  the  .-Vlps 
to  perform  for  him  the  solemn  and  ancient 
service  of  coronation. 

Of  this  ceremony  we  have  no  better 
dc.scription  than  that  of  .Madame  Junot  : 

“ Who  that  saw  Notre  f lame  on  that  memorable 
day  can  ever  forget  it?  1 have  witnessed  in  that 
venerable  pile  the  celebration  of  sumptuous  and 
solemn  festivals ; but  never  did  I see  anything  at 
all  appntximating  in  splendor  the  spectacle  exhib- 
ited at  Napoleon’s  coronation.  The  vaulted  rr»f 
reechtied  the  sacred  chanting  of  the  priests,  who  in- 
voked the  blessing  of  the  .Mmighty  on  the  ceremony 
alxMit  to  l)c  celebrated,  while  they  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  whose  throne  was  prepared  near 
the  altar.  Along  the  ancient  walls  covcretl  with 
magnificent  tapestry  were  ranged,  according  to  their 
rank,  the  dilferent  Nalies  of  the  state,  the  deputies 
from  every  city  ; in  short,  the  representatives  of  all 
France  assembled  to  implore  the  lienediction  of 
Ifeaven  on  the  sovereign  of  the  people's  choice. 
The  waving  plumes  which  adorned  the  hats  of  the 
senators,  counsellors  of  state  and  tribunes  : the  splen- 
did uniforms  of  the  military  ; the  clergy  in  all  their 
ecclesiastical  jKimp  ; and  the  multitude  of  young  and 
beautiful  women,  glittering  in  jewels,  and  arrayetl 
in  that  style  of  grace  and  elegance  which  is  only- 
seen  in  1‘aris  : — altogether  presented  a picture  which 
has,  perhaps,  rarely  l>ecn  equalled,  and  certainly 
never  excelled. 

“ The  I’ope  arrived  first ; and  at  the  moment  of 
his  entering  the  Cathedral,  the  anthem  Tu  rs  Pttrus 
was  commenced.  His  Holiness  advanced  from  the 
d)«»r  w ith  an  air  at  once  majestic  and  humble.  Krc 
long,  the  firing  of  a cannon  announced  the  departure 
of  the  procession  from  the  Tuileries.  From  an  early- 
hour  in  the  morning  the  w-ealhcr  had  been  exceeding 
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Photographed  from  the  origirtal  painting  by  Meiftsonier  • a companion  piece  to  Meissonier’s  **1814.'’  The  original  painting  is  now  m the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York.  The 
emperor,  on  a rising  ground,  is  surrounded  by  his  staff,  amongst  whom  are  his  Marshals  Besst6res.  Durr>c.  and  Berthier.  On  his  left  and  rear  Nansouty  is  waiting  with  his  division  for  the 
signal  to  defile  ; farther  back  arc  seen  the  “ Old  Guard,”  with  their  grenadier  caps  and  white  breeches.  Mcissnnier  ts  said  to  have  worked  upon  this  picture  for  fifteen  years.  He  modelled 
all  the  horses  in  wax,  and  retrjt  figure  was  drawn  from  the  life.  The  painting  was  sold  to  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart  of  New  York  for  about  three  hundred  thousand  francs  (sixty  thousand  dollars). 
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unfavorable.  It  was  cold  and  rainy,  and  appear- 
anccs  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  pnK'cssit*n  would 
l>c  anylhinjf  but  aj;reeable  to  those  who  joined  it. 
but,  as  if  by  the  es|>etial  favor  of  Providence,  of 
which  so  many  instances  are  obser\able  in  the  career 
of  Na|>olcon  the  clouds  suddenly  disj>ersed,  the  sky 
brijjhlened  up,  and  the  multitudes  who  lined  the 
streets  lr«>m  the  ruileries  to  the  ( atliednd,  enjoyed 
the  sij»ht  of  the  pr«H  essit)n  witlunil  l>einj;,  as  they 
had  anticipated,  drenched  by  a I )eeend>er  rain. 
Nap<jleon,  as  he  pns>ed  a)onj(.  was  greeted  by  heart- 
felt expressions  of  enthusiastic  love  and  attachment. 

“On  his  arrival  at  -Ntitre  Dame.  Nai>oleon  as- 
cended  the  throne,  which  was  erected  in  front  of  the 
}{rand  altar.  |<»sephine  U»ok  her  place  Infside  him, 
surrounded  by  the  assembled  S4iverci^ns  of  Kurope. 
Napr>leon  apj^eared  sin^jularly  calm.  I watche«l  him 
narrowly,  with  a view  of  discovering  whether  his 
heart  Iwat  more  highly  Inmeath  the  imperial  trap- 
pings than  under  the  uniform  of  the  guards;  but  I 
could  observe  no  ditTerence,  atui  yet  I was  at  the 
distance  of  only  ten  paces  from  him.  The  length  of 
the  ceremony,  however,  seemed  to  wear)'  him  ; and  I 
saw  him  several  times  check  a yawn.  Nevertheless, 
he  ilid  everything  he  was  re(}uired  to  do.  and  did  it 
with  propriety.  When  the  l’o))c  anointed  him  with 
the  triple  unction  on  his  head  and  lx>th  hamls,  1 
fancied,  from  the  direction  of  his  eyes,  that  he  w’as 
thinking  of  wiping  the  oil  rather  than  of  anything 
else  ; and  1 was  so  perfectly  aetjuainted  with  the 
w<»rkings  of  his  countenance,  th.il  1 have  no  hesita- 
turn  in  saying  that  was  really  the  thought  that  cnissed 
his  mind  at  that  moment.  During  the  ceremony  of 
anointing,  the  Holy  Father  delivered  that  impressive 
praver  which  concluded  with  tliesc  word.s  : ‘ DilTiise, 

0 Lt*rd.  by  my  hands,  the  treasures  of  your  grace 
and  l>encdiclion  <m  y<mr  scr\'anl  Napoletm,  wh<»m. 
in  spite  of  our  personal  unworlhiness,  this  t/ov 
anoint  emf'eror^  tn  p'ur  nnmf*  Napoleon  listened 
to  this  prayer  with  an  air  of  pious  devotion;  but 
just  as  the  lV>|>e  was  alxmt  to  take  the  crow'n,  falhd 
the  l,’n)wn  of  Charlemagne,  from  the  altar,  Napoleon 
seized  it.  and  placed  it  on  his  own  head.  At  that 
moment  he  was  really  handsome,  and  his  counte- 
nance was  lighted  up  with  an  expression  of  which 
no  wM»rds  can  convey  an  itlea. 

“ Me  had  removed  the  wreath  c»f  laurel  which  he 
wore  on  entering  the  church,  and  which  encircles  his 
browr  in  the  line  picture  of  ticrard.  'I'he  crown  was, 
perhaps,  in  itself,  less  iH'comtng  to  him  ; but  the 
expression  excited  by  the  act  of  putting  it  on,  ren- 
dered  him  perfectly  handsome. 

“ When  the  moment  arrived  for  Josephine  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  gn»nd  dnima,  she  descended 
from  the  throne  and  advanced  towards  the  altar, 
where  the  empcr<>r  awaited  her,  folU)Wcd  by  her 
retinue  of  cmirt  ladies,  and  having  her  train  borne 
by  the  I’rincesses  Caroline,  Julie,  Fliza,  and  l.ouis. 
One  of  the  chief  l>eauties  of  the  Fmpress  Josephine 
was  not  merely  her  line  ligure,  but  the  elegant  tum 
of  her  neck,  and  the  way  in  which  she  carried  her 
head  ; indeed,  her  de|X)rtmenl  altogether  was  con- 
spicuous for  iiignily  and  grace.  I have  had  the 
h<mor  of  being  presented  to  many  real  f^rineesses^  to 
use  the  phrase  of  the  Faulx>urg  Sainl-Ciermain.  but 

1 never  saw  one  who,  to  my  eyes,  presented  so  per- 
fect a personification  of  elegance  and  majesty.  In 
Napideon's  countenance  I could  read  the  conviction 
of  all  I have  just  said.  He  l<M>ked  with  an  air  of 
complacency  at  the  empress  as  she  advanced  towards 
him  ; and  when  she  knell  dtiwn,  when  the  tears, 
which  she  could  not  repress,  fell  upon  her  clasped 
hands,  as  they  were  raised  to  Heaven,  or  rather  to 
Napoleon,  both  then  appeared  to  enjoy  one  of  those 
fleeting  moments  of  pure  felicity  which  are  unique 


in  a lifetime,  and  serve  to  fill  up  a lustrum  of  years. 
The  enipcr<)r  perf(»rmed,  with  peculiar  grace,  every 
action  re<|uircd  of  him  during  the  ceremony  ; but  his 
manner  of  crowning  Josephine  was  most  remark- 
able : after  receiving  the  small  crown,  sunnounted 
by  the  cross,  he  had  first  to  place  it  «»n  his  own  head, 
and  then  to  transfer  it  to  that  of  the  empress  When 
the  moment  arrived  f(»r  placing  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  the  w<»man  whom  popular  superstition  re- 
garde<l  as  his  giNsj  genius,  his  manner  was  almost 
playful.  He  t<Ntk  great  pains  to  arrange  this  little 
crown,  which  was  pl.iced  over  Josephine's  tiara  of 
diamonds  ; he  put  it  on,  then  t<K>k  it  olT.  and  finally 
put  it  on  again,  as  if  to  promise  her  she  should  wear 
it  gracefully  and  lightly.  ' 

In  May,  1S05,  Napoleon  look  the  iron 
crown  of  Lombardy  in  Milan.  The  coro- 
nation was  followed  by  a thorough  recon- 
struction of  this  part  of  Italy.  The  new 
institutions  of  France  replaced  the  compli- 
cated feudal  arrangemeiUs  which  had  har- 
assed the  |)eople.  Prince  Eugene  was 
made  viceroy  of  Italy. 

W.^R  WITH  AVSTRI.\. 

.'\ustria  looked  with  jealousy  on  this 
accession  of  power,  and  particularly  on  this 
change  in  the  institutions  of  her  neighbor. 

In  assuming  control  of  the  Italian  aiuKler- 
manic  Stales,  Napoleon  gave  the  people  his 
code  and  his  methods;  personal  liberty, 
etpiality  before  the  law,  religious  tolera- 
tion, took  the  place  of  the  injustice  and 
narrowness  which  animated  all  feudal  in- 
stitutions. These  new  ideas  were  t|uite  as 
hateful  to  .\ustriaas  the  disturbance  in  the 
balance  of  power,  and  more  dangerous  to 
her  system.  Russia  and  Prussia  felt  the 
same  suspicion  of  Napoleon  as  .\ustria  did. 

.•Ml  three  powers  were  constantly  incited 
to  action  against  France  by  England,  who 
offered  unlimited  gold  if  they  woukl  but 
combine  with  her.  In  the  summer  of  1805 
Austria  joined  1-ingland  and  Russia  in  a 
coalition  against  France.  Prussia  was  not 
yet  willing  to  commit  herself. 

The  great  army  which  for  so  many 
months  had  been  gathered  around  Hou- 
logne  for  the  descent  on  England,  waited 
anxiously  for  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet 
to  cover  its  passage.  Hut  the  fleet  did  not 
come  ; and,  though  hoping  until  the  last 
that  his  plan  would  still  be  carried  out,  Na- 
poleon t|uietly  and  swiftly  transferred  the 
army  of  England  into  the  Grand  Army,  and 
turned  its  march  against  his  continental 
enemies. 

Never  was  his  great  war  rule,  “ Time  is 
everything,"  more  thoroughly  carried  out. 

“ .-\ustria  will  employ  fine  phrases  in  order 
to  gain  time,"  he  wrote  Talleyrand,  “ and 
to  prevent  me  accomplishing  anything  this 
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MKSTINO  or  KNKUEKICK  WILLIAM  III.,  KINO  OF  FMCsMA,  NAroLEON,  AND  ALEXANDEK  I.,  KMEKKoR  oF  Et'SAIA,  AT  TILSIT. 


THE  PICl'MK  UN  THE  LEFT  IN  PKEDKKICK  WILLIAM;  1 HAT  uS  THEMIOIIT  I.H  ALEXANO&R. 

Engraved  by  GDrcI,  after  a drawing  by  Wolff.  The  meeting  occurred  June  a6, 1S07.  in  the  pavilion  which  had  been 
erected  for  that  purpose  on  the  River  Nieman.  After  Friedland  the  Russians  crossed  the  Nicman  ; the  French 
camped  on  the  banks  opposite  them.  The  first  interview  on  the  raft  was  between  the  Empen>r  Alexander  and  Napo- 
leon alone  on  June  35th.  The  two  emperors,  accompanied  by  their  staffs,  started  from  the  opposite  banks  at  the  same 
lime : Napoleon  arrived  first,  passed  through  the  tent  and  met  Alexander.  The  two  embraced  heartily  in  sight 
of  the  two  armies,  who  cheered  them  loudly.  A second  interview  took  place  the  next  day,  to  which  the  Emperor 
Alexander  brought  the  King  of  Prussia.  During  the  time  that  the  sovereigns  at  Tilsit  were  negotiating,  the  two 
armies  kept  their  positions,  and  friendly  relations  grew  up  between  them. 


year;  . . . and  in  April  I shall  find  one  hun- 
dred thousand  Russians  in  Poland,  fed  by 
Kngland,  twenty  thousand  English  at  Mal- 
ta, and  fifteen  thousand  Russians  at  Corfu. 
I should  then  be  in  a critical  position.  My 
mind  is  made  up.”  His  orders  flew  from 
Boulogne  to  Paris,  to  the  Ciernian  States, 
to  Italy,  to  his  generals,  to  his  naval  com- 
manders. Hy  the  28th  of  August  the  wliole 
army  hatl  moved.  .A  month  later  it  had 
crossed  tlie  Rhine,  and  Napoleon  was  at  its 
head. 

The  force  which  he  commanded  was  in 
every  way'  an  e.’ctraordinary  one.  Mar- 
mont’s  enthusiastic  description  was  in  no 
way  an  exaggeration  : 

This  army,  the  most  beautiful  that  was  ever  .seen. 


was  less  recioublabie  from  the  numlxT  of  its  soldiers 
than  from  their  nature.  .Almost  all  of  them  had  car- 
ried on  war  and  had  won  victories.  There  still  ex- 
isted amont;  them  somelhint;  of  tlie  enthusiasm  ami 
exaltation  of  the  Uevolutionary  campaij;ns;  Inil  this  en- 
thusiasm was  svsteniatircd.  front  the  supreme  chief 
down — the  eliiefs  of  the  army  corps,  the  divi.sion  com- 
manders. the  conimttn  otticers  ;iml  st, idlers — everylMaly 
was  hardened  to  war.  Thcci^hteen  months  in  spiemlid 
camjts  had  jiroduced  a trainint'.  an  fnsfmbU.  which 
has  never  existed  since  to  the  stmic  dettree,  anti  a 
iMiundless  eontidcnce.  This  army  was  prokibly  the 
best  and  the  most  rcdoubtaltle  that  modem  times  have 
scHtn." 

The  force  responded  to  the  imperious 
genius  of  its  commatuler  with  a beautiful 
precision  which  amazes  and  dazzles  one 
who  follows  its  march.  So  perfectly  had  all 
been  arranged,  so  exactly  did  every  corps 
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and  officer  respond,  that 
nine  days  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Rhine,  the 
army  was  in  liavaria,  sev- 
eral marches  in  the  rear 
of  the  e n e m y . The 
weather  was  terrible,  but 
nothing  checked  them. 
Tlie  emperor  himself  set 
the  example.  Day  and 
night  he  was  on  horse- 
back in  the  midst  of  his 
troops  ; once  for  a week 
he  did  not  take  off  his 
boots.  When  they  lagged, 
or  the  enemy  harassed 
them,  he  would  gather 
each  regiment  into  a 
circle,  explain  to  it  the 
position  of  the  enemy, 
the  imminence  of  a great 
battle,  and  his  confidence 
in  his  troops.  These  har- 
angues sometimes  took 
place  in  driving  snow- 
storms, the  soldiers  stand- 
ing up  to  their  knees  in 
icy  slush.  By  October 
13th,  such  was  the  extra- 
ordinary march  they  had 
made,  the  emperor  was 
able  to  issue  this  address 
to  the  army  ; 


“ S<jldicrs,  a mcmth  ago  wc 
were  encamped  on  the  shores  of 
the  wean,  opposite  England, 
when  an  impious  league  forced 
us  to  fly  to  the  Rhine.  Not  a 
fortnight  ago  that  river  was 
pa-ssed  ; and  the  A I j>  s , the 
Neckar,  the  I)anu!>e,  and  the 
l.ech,  the  celebrated  barriers  of 
(iermany.  have  not  for  a minute 
delayed  our  march. 

The  enemy,  deceived  by  our 
man«euvrcs  and  the  rapidity  of 
our  movements,  is  entirely 
turned.  . . . Kut  for  the 

army  before  you,  we  should  be 
in  Ltindon  to^ay,  have  avenged 
six  centuries  of  insult,  and  have 
liberated  the  sea. 

“ Remember  to-morrow  that 
against  the  allies  of  England.  . 

“ NAfOLEON." 

Four  days  after  this  address  came  the 
capitulation  of  Ulm — a “ new  C'audine 
Forks,”  as  Marmont  called  it.  It  was,  as 
Napoleon  said,  a victory  won  by  legs,  in- 
stead of  by  arms.  The  great  fatigue  and 
the  forced  marches  which  the  army  had 
undergone  had  gained  them  sixty  thousand 
prisoners,  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns. 


ninety  colors,  more  than  thirty  generals, 
at  a cost  of  but  fifteen  hundred  men,  two- 
thirds  of  them  but  slightly  wounded. 

But  there  was  no  rest  for  the  army. 
Before  the  middle  of  November  it  had  so 
surrounded  Vienna  that  the  emperor  and 
his  court  had  fled  to  BrUnn,  seventy  or 
eighty  miles  north  of  Vienna,  to  meet  the 
Russians,  who,  under  Alexander  I.,  were 
coming  from  Berlin.  Thither  Napoleon 
followed  them,  but  the  .Austrians  retreated 
eastward,  joining  the  Russians  at  OlniUtz. 


»*CK1>BKKK  WII.I.IAM  m.,  KIN<;  l*MUS.S|A.  ITV^. 

Engraved  by  Dickenson,  after  a portrait  painted  in  1798  by  Lauer.  Frederick 
William  III.,  bom  August  3,  1770.  was  the  eldest  son  of  Frederick  William  II..  was 
trained  by  his  granduncle  Frederick  the  Great,  and  succeeded  to  his  father's  throne 
in  1797.  Public  affairs  were  in  a bad  condition  at  that  moment,  but  Frederick,  who. 
although  rather  slow  and  stupid,  had  an  honest  desire  to  govern  well,  called  able 
ministers  to  his  aid  When  the  treaty  of  Lun^ville  ended  the  war  with  France  in 
t8ot.  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  He 
remained  at  peace  with  Napoleon  until  frightened  by  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  in  i8o6.  The  war  which  followed,  ending  in  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  drove  him  from  Dcrlin,  and  took  away  half  his  kingdom.  Kut  he  never* 
theless  continued  his  efforts  to  reorganize  his  state.  Frederick  joined  Napoleon  for 
the  Russian  campaign,  but  joined  the  coalition  of  1813.  After  Waterloo,  he  con- 
tinued to  improve  his  kingdom,  though  he  never  gave  it  the  liberal  constitution  he 
had  promised,  and  opposed  the  liberal  ideas  which  were  abroad  in  his  later  years. 
He  died  June  7,  1840. 
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at  the  right  angle  formed 
by  two  roads,  one  running 
south  to  Vienna,  by  which 
Napoleon  had  come,  and 
the  other  running  east- 
ward to  OlmUtz.  The  hy- 
pothenuse  of  tliis  angle, 
running  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  is  formed  by 
Napoleon's  army. 

When  the  allies  decided 
to  leave  OlmUtz  their 
plan  was  to  march  south- 
westward  in  face  of  Na- 
poleon’s line,  and  get  be- 
tween him  and  Vienna, 
thus  cutting  off  what  they 
supposed  was  his  base  of 
supplies  (in  this  they  were 
mistaken,  for  Napoleon 
had,  unknown  to  them, 
changed  his  base  from 
Vienna  to  liohemia),  sep- 
arating him  from  his  Ital- 
ian army,  and  driving  him, 
routed,  into  Bohemia. 


THE  IIATTI.E  OF  AfSTER- 
I.ITZ. 


loriKx,  QiTgBN  nr  fRi'<i«iA.  1798. 

b7  DickcDton.  after  a portrait  painted  in  1798  by  Lauer.  Louise, 
Qoeen  of  Prussia,  was  bom  March  10,  1776,  in  Hanover.  Her  father  was  the  Duke 
Charles  of  Meckienburg-SireltU.  and  her  mother  a princess  of  Hesse  Darmstadt. 
In  1793  she  met  Kin^  Frederick  William  lit.  at  Frankfort.  He  was  so  enamored  of 
her  beauty  and  her  nobility  of  character  that  he  made  her  his  wife.  (,^ccn  Louise’s 
dimity  and  sweetness  under  the  reverses  her  kingdom  suffered  in  the  war  with 
France,  won  her  the  love  and  respect  of  her  people,  and  have  given  her  a place 
among  the  most  lovable  and  admirable  women  of  history-  She  died  July  19.  tSto, 
and  was  buried  at  Charlottenburg,  where  a beautiful  mausoleum  by  Rauch  has 
been  erected.  In  1814  her  husband  instituted  the  Order  of  Louise  in  her  honor. 
On  March  10,  1876,  the  Prussians  celebrated  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  her 


birth. 

The  combined  force  of  the  allies  was  now 
some  ninety  thousand  men.  They  had  a 
strong  reserve,  and  the  I’russian  army  was 
about  to  join  them.  Napoleon  at  HrUnn 
had  only  some  seventy  or  eighty  thousand 
men,  and  was  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country.  .-Mexander,  flattered  by  his  aides, 
and  confident  that  he  was  able  to  defeat 
the  French,  resolved  to  leave  his  strong 
position  at  OlmUtz  and  seek  battle  with 
Napoleon. 

The  position  the  French  occupied  can 
be  understood  if  one  draws  a rough  dia- 
gram ofa  right-angled  triangle,  BrUnn  being 


On  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber the  allies  advanced, 
and  their  first  encounter 
with  a small  French  ad- 
vance guard  was  success- 
ful. It  gave  them  confi- 
dence, and  they  continued 
their  march  on  the  28th, 
29th,  and  30th,  gradually 
e.'ileiiding  a long  line 
facing  westward  and  par- 
allel with  Napoleon’s  line. 
The  P'rench  emperor, 
while  this  movement  was 
going  on,  was  rapidly  call- 
ing up  his  reserves  and 
strengthening  his  position.  By  the  first  day 
of  December  Na])oleon  saw  clearly  what 
the  allies  intended  to  do,  and  had  formed 
his  plan.  The  events  of  that  day  confirmed 
his  ideas.  By  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening 
he  was  so  certain  of  the  plan  of  the  coin- 
ing battle  that  he  rode  the  length  of  his 
line,  explaining  to  his  troops  the  tactics 
of  the  allies,  and  what  he  himself  proposed 
to  do. 

Napoleon’s  appearance  before  the  troops, 
his  confident  assurance  of  victory,  called 
out  a brilliant  demonstration  from  the 
army.  The  divisions  of  infantry  raised 
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S.  C.  ori>INoT,  IX'C  HR  KK«,c;iu.  i8it. 


Enfrraved  by  Foster,  after  Lefevre.  Oudioot.  Nicolas 
Charles,  was  born  at  iSar  le-duc  in  1767,  son  of  a merchant. 
Left  commerce  for  the  army,  and  so  distinguished  himself 
that  1791  he  was  made-  chief  of  battalion,  and  three  years 
later  general  of  brif^e.  The  same  year  he  received  five 
wounds  and  was  taken  prisoner,  remainin^^  captive  until 
1706  He  next  served  under  Moreau,  and  in  1799  was  sent  to 
the  army  of  Helvetia,  where  he  distinKuished  himself  in  the 
battle  of  Zurich.  Oudimrt  wa.s  with  Massr^na  in  the  siefte  of 
Genoa  (i8ooi.  and  in  tSoj  was  commander  of  a division  of 
the  camp  of  HruKCS.  In  1*^05  he  received  the  grund  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  the  campaign  of  1805  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  grena- 
diers. called  the  grenadiert  Oudinot.  For  his  services  in 
the  c.'impaign  of  1806-1807  made  count,  and  in  1B08 

governor  of  Erfurt,  where  Napoleon  presented  him  to 
Alexander  I.  as  the  Bayard  c/  the  army.  The  baton  of 
marshal  and  the  title  of  Ihtke  of  Reggio  were  given  him 
after  Wagram.  Oudinot  was  wounded  c.irly  in  the  Russian 
campaign,  but  on  hearing  of  the  disistcrs  returned  to  his 
command,  and  at  the  terrible  passage  of  the  Bcrcstiia  he 
performed  prodigies  of  s’alor  Throughout  the  campaign 
of  1811  and  the  invasion  the  next  year  he  was  active,  and 
only  laid  down  armsaftcr  Napoleon's  abdication.  He  joined 
Louis  XVTII..  and  refused  to  leave  him  during  the  hundred 
days.  In  t8a.)  he  scrv'cd  in  the  Spanish  campaign.  He  was 
made  governor  of  the  imvaiidtt  in  1642,  a post  he  held  until 
his  death  in  1817. 

bundles  of  blazing  straw  on  the  ends  of 
long  poles,  giving  him  an  illumination  as 
imposing  as  it  was  novel.  It  was  a happy 
thought,  for  the  day  was  the  anniversary 
of  his  coronation. 

The  emperor  remained  in  bivouac  all 
night.  At  four  o’clock  of  the  morning  of 


the  2d  of  December  he  was  in  the  saddle. 
When  the  gray  fog  lifted  he  saw  the  ene- 
my’s divisions  arranged  e.xactly  as  he  had 
divined.  Three  corps  faced  his  right — the 
southwest  part  of  the  hypothenuse.  These 
corps  had  left  a splendid  position  facing 
his  centre,  the  heights  of  Pratzen. 

This  advance  of  the  enemy  had  left 
their  centre  weak  and  unprotected,  and 
had  separated  the  body  of  the  army  from 
its  right,  facing  .Napoleon’s  left.  The  ene- 
my was  in  exactly  the  position  Napoleon 
wished  for  the  attack  he  had  planned. 

It  was  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning 
when  the  emperor  galloped  up  his  line,  pro- 
claiming to  the  army  that  the  enemy  had 
exposed  himself,  and  crying  out  : “Close 
the  campaign  with  a clap  of  thunder.’’ 
The  generals  rode  to  their  positions,  and 
at  once  the  battle  opened.  Soult,  who 
commanded  the  Trench  centre,  attacked 
the  allies’  centre  so  unexi>ectedly  that  it 
was  driven  into  retreat.  The  Emperor 
•Mexander  and  his  headquarters  were  in 
this  part  of  the  army,  and  though  the 
young  czar  did  his  best  to  rouse  his  forces, 
it  was  a hopeless  task.  The  Russian  cen- 
tre was  defeated  and  the  wings  divided. 
At  the  same  time  the  allies’  left,  where  the 
hulk  of  their  army  was  massed  in  a marshy 
country  of  which  they  knew  little,  was 
engaged  and  held  in  check  by  Davoust, 
and  their  right  was  overcome  by  Lannes, 
Murat,  and  Uernadotte.  .*\s  soon  as  the 
centre  and  right  of  the  allies  hatl  been 
driven  into  retreat,  Napoleon  concentrated 
his  forces  on  the  left,  the  strongest  part  of 
his  enemy.  In  a very  short  time  the  allies 
were  driven  hack  into  the  canals  and  lakes 
of  the  country,  and  many  men  and  nearly 
all  their  artillery  lost.  Hefore  night  the 
routed  enemy  had  fallen  back  to  .Auster- 
litz. 

Of  all  Napoleon’s  battles  Austcriitz  was 
the  one  of  which  he  was  the  proudest.  It 
was  here  that  he  showed  best  the  “divine 
side  of  war." 

The  familiar  note  in  which  Napoleon  an- 
nounced to  his  brother  Joseph  the  result  of 
the  battle,  is  a curious  contrast  to  the  ora- 
torical bulletins  which  for  some  days  llowed 
to  Paris.  His  letter  is  dated  .\usterlitz, 
December  3,  1805  : 

■■  .\fter  m.miruvring  for  a few  days  I fought  a 
decisive  hatlle  yesterday.  I defeated  the  combined 
armies  cnmm.indetl  by  the  Kmperors  of  Russia  and 
tiermany.  '1‘Iicir  force  consisted  of  eighty  thousand 
Russians  and  thirty  thousand  Austrians..  I have 
made  forty  tliuusand  prisoners,  taken  forty  flags,  one 
hundred  guns,  and  all  the  standards  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  (iuard.  . . . Although  I have  bivouacked 
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JRROME  tHiNArAiiTR.  t8o8. 

**  Eo^rared  by  I.  G.  MUller,  knight,  and  Frederich  MQIlcr,  son,  engravm  to  his  majesty  the  King  of 
WUrtemberg.  After  a design  made  at  Cassel  by  Madame  Kinson.**  Jerome  Bonaparte,  youngest  brother  of 
Napoleon,  was  bom  in  Ajaccio,  1794  ; died  near  Paris  in  i860.  Entered  thenary  at  sixteen,  and  in  iSot  was  sent 
on  the  expedition  to  Santo  Domingo.  On  his  return  went  to  the  United  States,  where,  in  1803.  he  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  Patterson  of  Baltimore.  Napoleon  refused  to  recognise  this  marriage,  and  when  Jerome 
brought  bis  wife  to  Europe  In  1805.  they  were  forbidden  France.  Jerome  continued  in  the  navy,  and  his  wife 
went  to  England.  In  1806  he  left  naval  for  military  service,  was  recognised  as  a French  prince,  and  made 
successor  to  the  throne  in  event  of  Napoleon's  leaving  no  male  heirs.  After  Tilsit.  Jerome  w*as  made  King  of 
Westphalia,  a new  kingdom  having  its  capital  at  Cassel.  and  was  married  to  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  King 
of  WQrtemberg.  The  campaign  of  1813  drove  him  to  Pat  is.  During  the  Hundred  Days  he  sat  in  the  chamber 
of  peers.  After  the  second  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  Jerome  lived  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  suffering  at 
one  time  serious  financial  embarrassment,  until,  in  1847.  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Paris.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848  he  was  made  governor  of  the  Imvalidrt  and  marshal.  In  1853  he  was  president  cf  the  imi^erial 
senate.  Later  the  right  of  succession  was  given  him  and  his  son. 
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THX  RMPBKrtR  NAPOUKoN  IN  STATK  COSTI  MR  (L*EMPKMerM  KN  CKANU  CUSTtMB'’).  1805. 

Engravrd  by  Tardicu.  after  Isabey.  Title  piece  engraved  by  Malbeste,  after  Percier.  Isabey  became  intimate 
with  the  Bonapartcs  during  the  Consulate  through  Horteniic.  whose  drawing-master  he  had  been.  It  was  then  he 
executed  his  portraits  of  Bonaparte  at  Malmaison.  and  the  Review  of  the  Consular  Guard.  He  enjoyed  Napoleon's 
favor  throughout  the  Empire,  and  was  charged  by  him  to  execute  a series  of  thirty*two  designs  to  commemorate  his 
coronation.  He  was  afterwards  Marie  Louise's  drawing-master. 
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EogjRTcd  by  Audouin,  after  a desi^  by  Isabcy  and  Percler. 
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nilE  KMI-KKOR  NAPttt  euN  IS  OKUINARV  VOCKT  CUSiTLME  (**  L'EMfEMRt K SN  I’Km  CO>'T«.‘MK '*>.  1805. 

Engraved  by  Ribault.  after  a design  by  Isabey  and  Percier. 
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in  the  open  air  (or  a week,  my  health  is  kikkI.  This 
evening  I am  in  bed  in  the  beautilul  casiic  of  M.  de 
Kaunit/,  and  have  changed  my  shirt  for  the  first  time 
in  eight  days.” 

The  battle  of  Aiisterlitz  o!>liged  .\ustria 
to  make  peace  (the  treaty  was  siKiied  at 
Presbtirgoii  December  27,  1S05), compelled 
Russia  to  retire  disabled  from  the  held, 
transformetl  the  haujrhty  l’rtissian«////«<//f/w 
which  had  just  been  presented  into  humble 
submission,  ami  chaiijred  the  rejoicin>;s  of 
Kngland  over  the  magnilicent  naval  victory 
of  'I'rafalgar  (October  21)  into  despair.  It 
even  killed  Pitt.  It  enabled  Na])oleon,  too, 
to  make  enormous  strides  in  establishing 
a kingdom  of  the  West.  .Naples  was  given 
to  Joseph,  the  liatavian  Republic  was  made 
a kingdom  for  Louis,  and  the  states  between 
the  I.ahn,  the  Rhine,  and  the  l'|iper  I )anube 
were  formed  into  a league,  called  the  Con- 
fetleration  of  the  Rhine,  and  Napoleon  was 
made  Protector. 

WAR  WITH  PRUSSIA  AND  RUSSIA. 

.\t  the  beginning  of  1806  Napoleon  was 
again  in  Paris.  Me  had  been  absent  but 
three  months.  Light  months  of  this  year 
were  spent  in  fruitless  negotiations  with 
KnglamI  and  in  an  irritating  correspond- 
ence with  Prussia.  'I'he  latter  country  had 
many  grievances  against  Napoleon,  the  sum 
of  tliein  all  being  that  ‘‘  Lrench  politics  had 
lieen  the  scourge  of  humanity  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,”  and  that  an  “ insatiable  am- 
bition was  still  the  ruling  passion  of 
Prance.”  lly  the  end  of  September  war 
was  declareil,  and  Napoleon,  whose  prep- 
arations had  been  conducted  secretly,  it 
being  given  out  that  he  was  going  to  Com- 
piegne  to  hunt,  suddenly  joined  his  army. 

T'he  first  week  of  October  the  grand 
army  advanced  from  southern  Oermany 
towards  the  valley  of  the  .Saale.  This 
movement  brought  them  on  the  llanks  of 
the  Prussians,  who  were  scattered  along  the 
upper  Saale.  The  unexpected  appearance 
of  the  Preni  h army,  which  was  larger  and 
much  better  organized  than  the  Prussian, 
caused  the  latter  to  retreat  towards  the 
Llbe.  'I'he  retreating  army  was  in  two 
divisions  ; the  first  crossing  the  .Saale  to 
Jena,  the  sei  oiid  falling  back  towards  the 
L'nstrut.  .\s  soon  as  Napoleon  under- 
stood these  movements  he  despatched  p.irt 
of  his  fort  e under  Davoust  anti  Hernatlottc 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  second  Prus- 
sian division,  while  he  himself  hurrieil  on 
to  Jena  to  force  battle  on  the  first.  The 
Prussians  were  encampetl  at  the  foot  of 
a height  known  as  the  l.antlgrafenbcrg. 


To  command  this  height  was  to  command 
the  Prussian  forces.  By  a series  of  deter- 
mined and  repeated  efforts  Napoleon 
reached  the  position  desired,  and  by  the 
morning  of  the  14th  of  October  had  his 
foes  in  his  power.  .Advancing  from  the 
I.andgrafenberg  in  three  divisions,  he 
turned  the  Prussian  flanks  at  the  same 
moment  that  he  attacked  their  centre. 
The  Prussians  never  fought  better,  per- 
haps, than  at  Jena.  The  movements  of 
their  cavalry  awakened  even  Napoleon's 
admiration,  but  they  were  surrounded  and 
outnumbered,  and  the  army  was  speedily 
broken  into  pieces  and  driven  into  a re- 
treat. 

While  Napoleon  was  fighting  at  Jena, 
to  the  right  at  .Auerstadt,  Davoust  was 
engaging  Brunswick  and  his  seventy  thou- 
sand men  with  a force  of  twenty-seven 
thousand.  In  spite  of  the  great  difference 
in  numbers  the  Prussians  were  unable  to 
make  any  impression  on  the  Lrench  ; and 
Brunswick  falling,  they  began  to  retreat 
towards  Jena,  expecting  to  join  the  other 
division  of  the  army,  of  whose  route  they 
were  ignorant.  The  result  was  frightful. 
The  two  flying  armies  suddenly  encoun- 
tered eacholher.and,  pursued  by  the  Lrench 
on  either  side,  were  driven  in  confusion 
towards  the  Llbe. 

THE  ENTRY  INTO  HEREIN JENA,  EVEAU, 

A Nil  FRIEOEAND. 

The  entry  into  Berlin  was  one  of  the  great 
spectacles  of  the  war.  One  particularly 
touching  incident  of  it  was  the  visit  jiaid 
to  Napoleon  by  the  Protestant  and  Calvin- 
ist Lrench  clergy.  There  were  at  that  time 
twelve  thousand  Lrench  refugees  in  Berlin, 
owing  to  the  revocation  of  the  Ldict  of 
Nantes.  They  were  received  with  kind- 
ness by  Napoleon,  who  told  them  they  had 
good  right  to  protection,  and  that  their 
jirivileges and  worshipshould  be  respected. 

Jena  brought  Napoleon  something  like 
one  hundred  and  sixty  million  francs  in 
money,  an  enormous  number  of  prisoners, 
guns,  and  standards,  the  glory  of  the  eiitrv 
of  Berlin,  a great  number  of  interesting 
articles  for  the  Napoleon  Museum  of  Paris, 
among  them  the  column  from  the  field  of 
Rosbach,  the  sword,  the  ribbon  of  the  black 
eagle,  and  the  general's  sash  of  Lriedrich 
the  Creat,  and  the  flags  carried  by  his 
guards  during  the  Seven  \'ears'  War.  But 
it  did  not  secure  him  peace.  The  King 
of  Prussia  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
Russia,  and  Napoleon  advanced  boldly  into 
Poland  to  meet  his  enemy. 
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The  Poles  welcomed  ihe  P'rench  with 
joy.  They  hoped  to  find  in  Napoleon  the 
liberator  of  their  country,  and  they  poured 
forth  money  and  soldiers  to  reenforce  him. 

Our  entry  into  Varsovia,"  wrote  Napo- 
leon, “ was  a triumph,  and  the  sentiments 
that  the  Poles  of  all  classes  show  since  our 
arrival  cannot  be  e,xpresscd.  Love  of  coun- 
try and  the  national  sentiment  are  not  only 
entirely  conserved  in  the  heart  of  the 
people,  but  it  has  been  intensified  by  mis- 
fortune. Their  first  passion,  their  first  de- 
sire, is  again  to  become  a nation.  The  rich 
come  from  their  chdUaux,  praying  for  the 
reestablishment  of  the  nation,  and  offering 
their  children,  their  fortunes,  and  their  in- 
fluence." Fiverything  was  done  during  the 
months  the  P'rench  remained  in  Poland  to 
Hatter  and  aid  the  army. 

The  campaign  against  the  Russians  was 
carried  on  in  Old  I'russia,  to  the  southeast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Dantzic,  and  its  main  en- 
gagements were,  the  battle  of  F.ylau  on 
P'ebruary  8, 1807,  the  closest  drawn  and  most 
e.\pensive  battle  the  emperor  had  so  far 
fought  ; the  siege  of  Dantzic,  which  capitu- 
lated in  May  ; and  the  battle  of  P’riedland, 
fought  on  June  14th.  This  battle,  the  anni- 
versary of  Marengo,  was  won  largely  by 
Napoleon’s  taking  advantage  of  a blunder 
of  his  opponent.  The  l-'rench  and  the 
Russian  armies  were  on  the  opposite  banks 
of  the  .Mle.  Ilenningsen,  the  liussian  com- 
mander, was  marching  towards  KSnigsberg 
liy  the  eastern  bank.  Napoleon  was  pur- 
suing by  the  western  bank.  The  I'’rench 
forces,  however,  were  scattered  ; and  ilen- 
ningsen, thinking  that  he  could  engage  and 
easily  rout  a portion  of  the  army  Ity  cross- 
ing the  river  at  Friedland,  suddenly  led  his 
army  across  to  the  western  bank.  Napo- 
leon utilized  this  unwise  movement  with 
splendid  skill.  Calling  up  his  reenforce- 
ments he  attacked  the  enemy  solidly.  .\s 
soon  as  the  Russian  centre  was  broken, 
tlefeat  was  inevitable,  for  the  retreating 
army  was  driven  into  the  river,  and  thou- 
sands lost.  Many  of  those  who  did  get 
across  were  pursued  through  the  streets  of 
Friedland  by  the  French,  and  slaughtered. 
The  battle  was  hardly  over  when  Napoleon 
wrote  to  Josephine  : 

‘‘  pRiKncANn.  15th  June,  1S07. 

“ Mv  Frif.no  : I write  you  only  few  wonls,  for  I 
am  very  tiretl.  I have  been  bivouacking;  for  several 
Ua\-s.  My  children  h.ive  worthily  celebrated  Ihe  an- 
niversary of  Marengo.  The  battle  of  Friedland  will 
be  just  a.s  celebrated  and  as  (;loriou5  for  my  peo- 
ple. The  whole  Russian  army  rotiteil,  eighty  guns 
captured,  thirty  thousand  men  taken  prisoners  or 
killed,  with  twenty-five  Kenerals  ; the  Russian  guard 
annihilated  ; it  is  the  worthy  sister  of  Marengo,  Aus- 


lerliti,  and  Jena.  The  bulletin  will  tell  you  the  rest, 
My  loss  is  not  large.  I successfully  out-man*euvred 
the  enemy, 

•'  N AI’OI.FON.” 
PEACE  OF  TIl.SIT. 

Friedland  ended  the  war.  Directly  after 
the  battle  Napoleon  went  to  Tilsit,  which 
for  the  time  was  made  neutral  ground, 
and  here  he  met  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  King  of  I’russia,  and  the  map  of 
Europe  was  made  over. 

The  relations  between  the  royal  parties 
seem  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  amia- 
ble. Napoleon  became,  in  fact,  very  fond 
of  .'Mexauder  I.  “ Were  he  a woman  I 
think  I shoultl  make  love  to  him,”  he  wrote 
Jose|)hine  once.  Alexander,  young  and 
enthusiastic,  had  a deep  admiration  for 
Napoleon’s  genius,  and  the  two  became 
gootl  comrades.  'I'he  King  of  I’russia, 
overcome  by  his  losses,  was  a sorrowful 
figure  in  their  company.  It  was  their  habit 
to  go  out  every  day  at  Tilsit  on  horseback, 
but  the  king  was  awkward,  always  crowd- 
ing against  Napoleon,  beside  whom  he 
rode,  and  making  his  two  companions  wait 
for  him  to  climb  from  the  saddle  when  they 
returned. 

Their  dinners  together  were  dull,  and  the 
emperors,  very  much  in  the  style  of  two 
careless,  fun-loving  youths,  bored  by  a 
solemn  elderly  relative,  were  accustomed 
after  dinner  to  make  excuses  to  go  home 
early  ; but  later  they  met  at  the  apartments 
of  one  or  the  other,  and  often  talked  to- 
gether until  midnight. 

Just  before  the  negotiations  were  com- 
pleted, Queen  I.ouise  arrived,  and  tried  to 
use  her  influence  with  Napoleon  to  obtain 
at  least  Magdeburg.  Napoleon  accused 
the  queen  to  Las  Cases  of  trying  to  win 
him  at  first  by  a scene  of  high  tragedy, 
but  when  they  came  to  meet  at  dinner,  her 
policy  was  quite  another.  “ The  Queen  of 
I’russia  dined  with  me  to-day,"  wrote  Na- 
poleon to  the  empress  on  July  7th.  “ I 
liad  to  defend  myself  against  being  obliged 
to  make  some  further  concessions  to  her 
husband;  . . .’’ and  the  next  tlay,  “ The 

Queen  of  Prussia  is  really  charming  ; she 
is  full  of  coquetterie  towards  me.  Hut  do 
not  be  jealous  ; 1 am  an  oilcloth, off  which 
all  that  runs.  It  would  cost  me  too  dear 
to  play  the  g<j/ir«/.’’ 

'i'he  intercessions  of  the  tpieen  really 
hurried  on  the  treaty.  When  she  learned 
that  it  had  been  signed,  and  her  wishes 
not  grantetl,  she  was  indignant,  wept  bit- 
terly, and  refused  to  go  to  the  second 
dinner  to  which  Napoleon  had  invited  her. 
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Alexander  was  obliged  to  go  himself  to 
decide  her.  After  the  dinner,  when  she 
witlulrew,  Napoleon  accompanied  her.  On 
the  staircase  she  stopped. 

“ L'an  it  be,"  she  said,  “ that  after  I have 
liad  the  happiness  of  seeing  so  near  me 
the  man  of  the  age  and  of  history,  I am 
not  to  have  the  liberty  and  satisfaction  of 
assuring  him  that  he  lias  attached  me  for 
life?  ...” 

“ .Madame,  I am  to  be  pitied,”  said  the 
emperor  gravely.  “ It  is  my  evil  star.” 

I!y  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  the  face  of  the 
continent  was  transformed.  Prussia  lost 
half  her  territory.  Dantzic  was  made  a 
free  town.  Magdeburg  went  to  hrance. 
Hesse-f’assel  and  the  Prussian  possessions 
west  of  the  Kibe  went  to  form  the  kingdom 
of  Westphalia.  The  King  of  Saxony  re- 
ceived the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw.  P'in- 
land  and  the  Danubian  principalities  were 
to  go  to  Alexander  in  exchange  for  certain 
Ionian  islands  and  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro  in 
Dalmatia. 

Of  far  more  importance  than  this  change 
of  boundaries  was  the  secret  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  wherein  the  two  emperors  pledgeil 
themselves  to  each  other  for  nothing  less 
than  driving  the  bourbons  from  Spain  and 
the  liraganzas  from  Portugal,  and  replac- 
ing them  by  Honapartes  ; for  giving  Russia, 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  as  much  of  .Asia  as 
she  wanted  ; for  ending  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope  ; for  placing  France  in  Egypt  ; 
for  shutting  the  English  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean ; and  for  undertaking  several  other 
similar  enterprises. 

KtNG  OF  KINGS. 

Napoleon’s  influence  in  Europe  was  now 
at  its  zenith.  He  was  literally  “king  of 
kings,"  as  he  was  popularly  called,  and  the 
Bonaparte  family  was  rapidly  displacing 
the  Bourbon.  Joseph  had  been  made  King 
of  Naples  in  1806.  Eliza  was  Princess  of 
Luctpies  and  Pioinbino.  Louis,  married 
to  Hortense,  had  been  King  of  Holland 
since  1806.  Pauline  had  been  the  Princess 
Borghese  since  1803  ; Caroline,  the  wife 
of  .Murat,  was  Grand  Duchess  of  Cleves 
and  Berg  ; Jerome  was  King  of  Westphalia  ; 
Eugene  de  Bcanharnais,  Viceroy  of  Italy, 
was  married  to  a princess  of  Bavaria. 

The  members  of  Napoleon's  family  were 
elevated  only  on  condition  that  they  rule 
strictly  in  accordance  with  his  plans.  The 
interior  affairs  of  their  kingdoms  were  in 
reality  centralized  in  his  hands  as  perfectly 
as  those  of  France.  He  watched  the  pri- 
vate and  public  conduct  of  his  kings  and 


nobles,  and  criticised  them  with  absolute 
frankness  and  extraordinary  common 
sense.  The  ground  on  which  he  protected 
them  is  well  explained  in  the  following  tet- 
ter, written  in  January,  1806,  to  Count 
Miot  de  Melito  ; 

You  are  going  to  rejoin  my  brother.  You  will 
tell  him  that  1 have  matle  him  King  of  Naples  ; that 
he  will  continue  to  t>e  (irand  Klector,  anti  that  noth- 
ing wilt  Iw  changed  as  regartls  his  relations  with 
Fnincc.  Hut  impress  ti|>on  him  that  the  least  hesi. 
tation.  the  slightest  wavering,  will  ruin  him  entirely. 

I have  another  person  in  my  mind  who  wili  replace 
him  shuultl  he  refuse.  . .At  present  all  feel- 
ings of  atTection  yield  to  state  reasons.  I rec«>gnize 
only  those  who  serve  me  as  relations.  My  fortune  is 
not  attached  to  the  name  of  Ikmaparte,  but  to  that  of 
Napoleon.  It  is  with  my  lingers  and  with  my  JJen 
that  I make  children.  To-day  1 can  love  only  those 
whom  I esteem.  Joseph  must  forget  all  our  ties  of 
chiMlUKKl.  I.et  him  make  himself  esteemed.  Let 
him  .tequire  glory.  Let  him  have  a leg  broker,  in 
battle.  Then  I shall  esteem  him.  Let  him  give  up 
his  old  ideas.  Let  him  not  dread  fatigue.  L<x>k  at 
me  ; the  campaign  I have  just  terminated,  the  m<we- 
ment,  the  excitement,  have  made  me  stout.  I be- 
lieve that  if  all  the  kings  of  Kurojic  were  to  coalesce 
against  me,  1 should  have  a ridiculous  paunch.” 

Joseph,  bent  on  being  great  king, 
boasted  now  and  then  to  Napoleon  of  his 
position  in  Naples.  His  brother  never 
failed  to  silence  him  with  the  truth,  if  it 
was  blunt  and  hard  to  digest. 

“ When  you  talk  alstut  the  fifty  thousand  enemies 
of  the  queen  you  make  me  laugh.  . , . You 

exaggerate  the  degree  of  hatred  which  the  queen 
has  left  behind  at  Naples  : you  do  not  know  man- 
kind. There  are  not  twenty  persons  who  hate  her 
as  you  suppose,  and  there  are  not  twenty  persons 
who  woulci  not  surrender  to  one  of  her  smiles.  The 
strongest  feeling  of  hatred  on  the  part  of  a nation  is 
that  inspired  by  another  nation.  Your  fifty  thou- 
sand men  arc  the  enemies  of  the  French.” 

With  Jerome,  Napoleon  had  been  par- 
ticularly incensed  because  of  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Patterson.  In  1804  he  wrote  of 
that  affair  ; 

“ . . . Jerome  is  wrong  to  think  that  he  will 

l>e  able  to  count  upon  any  weakness  on  my  part,  for, 
not  having  the  rights  of  a father,  I canned  entertain 
for  him  the  feeling  of  a father  ; a father  allows  him- 
self to  tee  blinded,  anel  it  pleases  him  to  be  blinded 
leecause  he  identifies  his  son  with  himself. 

Hut  what  am  1 to  Jerome?  Sole  instrument  of  my 
destiny,  1 owe  nothing  to  my  brothers.  They  have 
made  an  abundant  harvest  <eut  of  what  1 have  ac- 
complished in  the  way  of  glory;  but,  for  all  that,  they 
must  not  abandon  the  field  and  deprive  me  of  the 
aid  1 have  a right  to  expect  from  them.  They  will 
cease  to  he  anything  for  me,  directly  they  take  a 
road  opposed  to  mine.  If  I exact  so  much  fnzra 
my  brothers  who  have  already  rendered  many  ser- 
vices, if  I have  abandoned  the  one  who,  in  mature 
age  (Lucien).  refused  to  follow  my  advice,  what 
must  not  Jerome,  who  is  still  young,  and  who  is 
known  only  for  his  neglect  of  duty,  expect?  If  he 
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d<t)es  nothin^:  for  nic.  1 shall  see  in  this  the  decree  of 
destiny,  which  has  decided  that  1 shall  do  nothing 
for  him.  . . 

Jerome  yielded  later  to  his  brother’s 
wishes,  and  in  1807  was  rewarded  with  the 
new  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  Napoleon 
kept  close  watch  of  him,  hmvever,  and  his 
letters  are  full  of  admirable  counsels. 
'I'he  following  is  particularly  valuable, 
showing,  as  it  does,  that  Napoleon  be- 
lieved a government  would  l>e  popular 
and  enduring  only  in  proportion  to  the 
liberty  and  pros|)erity  it  allowed  the  citi- 
zens. 

“ \Vh:*i  the  (ierman  peoples  desire  with  impa- 
lienee  [he  l«M  Jerome],  is  that  persons  who  arc 
niH  of  noble  birth,  and  who  have  talents,  shall  have 
an  equal  right  to  your  consideration  and  to  public 
cmplo)*ment  (with  th»we  who  are  of  noble  birth) ; that 
every  sort  of  servitude  and  of  intermediate  obliga- 
tions between  the  sovereign  and  the  lowest  class  of 
the  petjplc  should  be  entirely  alxilished.  'I’he  Ixme- 
rtts  of  the  (*<xlc  Napoleon,  the  publicity  of  legal  pn>- 
cedure.  the  establishment  of  the  jur>'  system,  will  be 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  your  monarchy. 

. . I count  more  on  the  effect  of  tiiese  l>enertts  for 

the  extension  and  strengthening  of  your  kingdom, 
than  upon  the  result  of  the  greatest  victories,  Vour 
people  ought  to  enjoy  a li)>erty,  an  equality,  a well- 
l)eing,  unknown  to  the  (lennan  peoples.  . . . 

What  fK‘opIe  wouM  wish  lo  reUim  to  the  arbitrar)' 
government  of  Prussia,  when  it  h.as  tasted  the  Ixme- 
his  of  a w'isc  an<l  liberal  administnition  ? 'I'he 
peoples  of  (iermany,  Prance.  Italy,  .Sjwin.  desire 
e(|U4lily,  and  demand  that  (literal  ideas  should  pre- 
vail. . . . He  a constitutional  king." 

I.ouis  in  Holland  was  never  a king  lo 
Napoleon’s  mind.  He  especially  disliked 
his  quarrels  with  his  wife,  'i'he  two  young 
people  had  been  married  for  state  reasons, 
anil  were  very  unhappy.  In  1807  Napo« 
Icon  wrote  Louis,  apropos  of  his  domestic 
relations,  a letter  which  is  a good  example 
of  scores  of  others  he  sent  lo  one  and 
another  of  liis  kings  and  princes  about 
their  private  affairs. 

You  govern  that  countr}*  too  much  like  .n  Capu- 
chin. The  gtuniness  of  a king  should  be  full  of  maj- 


esty. ...  A king  orilcrs,  and  asks  nothing  from 
anyone.  . , . When  people  say  of  a king  that  he 


is  good,  his  reign  Is  a failuK.  . . . Your  quar- 

rels with  the  queen  are  known  to  the  public.  You 
should  exhibit  at  home  that  patem.iil  and  effeminate 
character  yi>u  show  in  your  manner  of  governing. 

• . You  treat  a young  wife  as  you  would  command 
a regiment.  Distrust  the  people  by  whom  you  are 
surrounded  ; they  are  nobles.  . . . \'ou  have  tlic 

best  and  m»>st  virtuous  of  wives,  and  you  render  her 
miserahlc.  Allow’ her  to  dance  as  much  as  she  likes  ; 
it  is  in  keeping  with  her  age.  I have  a wife  who  is 
forty  years  of  age  ; fmm  the  field  of  battle  I write  to 
her  to  go  to  haUs.  and  you  wish  a young  woman  of 
twenty  to  live  in  a cloister,  or,  like  a nurse,  always 
washing  her  children.  . Render  the  mother 
of  your  children  happy.  You  have  only  one  way  of 
doing  so,  by  showing  her  esteem  and  conKdcnce.  U n- 


fortunately  you  have  a wife  who  is  too  virtuous  : if 
you  hatl  a cixjuetle,  she  would  lead  you  by  the  nt»se. 
Hut  you  have  a proud  wife,  who  is  offended  and  grieved 
at  the  mere  idea  that  you  can  have  a bad  opinion  of 
her.  You  should  have  ha<l  a wife  like  some  of  those 
whom  I kmnv  in  Paris.  She  would  have  played  you 
false,  and  you  wtjuld  have  been  at  her  feet.  . . . 

“ NArOLF.ON." 

With  his  sisters  he  was  quite  as  positive. 
While  Josephine  adapted  herself  with  grace 
and  tact  to  lier  great  position,  the  Bona- 
parte sisters,  especially  I*auliiie,  were  con- 
stantly irritating  somebody  by  their  vanity 
and  jealousy.  The  following  letter  to  Paul- 
ine shows  how  little  Napoleon  spared  them 
when  their  performancescarne  to  his  ears: 

ani»  I)k.\r  Sistfr  : I h.ivc  learned 
with  pain  that  you  have  not  the  grnKi  sense  to  conform 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  city  of  Rome  ; that 
you  show  ctmlempl  for  the  inhahitants,  and  that  your 
eyes  arc  unceasingly  liimed  towards  Paris.  Although 
occupied  with  vast  affairs,  I nevertheless  desire  lo 
make  known  my  wishes,  and  I htipc  that  you  will  con- 
form to  them. 

I.ove  your  hiisbiind  and  his  family,  be  amiable, 
.‘iccustom  yourself  lo  the  us.ages  of  Rome,  and  put  this 
in  your  head  : that  if  you  follow  bad  advice  you  will 
no  longer  lie  able  to  count  u|x>n  me.  You  may  be 
sure  that  you  will  find  no  sup|x>rt  in  Paris,  and  that 
I shall  never  receive  you  there  without  your  husl>:ind. 
If  you  <|uarrcl  with  him.  it  will  l>c  your  fault,  and 
France  will  lx*  ch>scd  to  y4>u.  You  will  sacrifice  your 
happiness  and  my  c.stecm. 

“ HoNAf.VRTF." 

'I'his  siipervisiot)  of  policy,  relatirins,  and 
conduct  extended  to  his  generals.  'I'he  case 
of  General  Berlhier  is  one  to  the  point. 
C’hief  of  Napoleon’s  staff  in  Italy,  lie  liad 
fallen  in  love  at  Milan  with  a Madame  Vis- 
conti, and  had  never  been  alile  to  conquer 
liis  passion.  In  Kgypt  Najioleon  called  him 
“chief  of  the  lovers’  faction,”  that  part  of 
the  army  which,  because  of  their  desire  to 
see  wives  or  sweethearts,  were  constantly 
revolting  against  the  campaign,  and  threat- 
ening to  desert. 

In  1804  Bcrthier  hatl  !>een  matle  marshal, 
and  in  1806  Napoleon  wished  to  give  him 
the  princedom  of  Neufchatel  ; but  it  was 
only  on  condition  that  he  give  up  Madame 
Visconti,  and  marry. 

I exact  only  one  condition,  which  is  that  you  gel 
married.  Ycmr  passion  has  lastetl  long  enough.  It 
has  l)ccome  ridiculous ; and  I have  the  right  to  hoj>e 
that  the  man  whom  I have  called  mv  companion  in 
arms,  who  will  lx?  placed  alongside  of  me  by  poster- 
ity. will  no  longer  abandon  himself  to  a weakness 
without  example.  . . . N'<m  know  that  no  r»ne  likes 

l>etter  than  I do,  but  you  know  .tIso  th.'U  the  first 
condition  of  my  friendship  is  that  it  must  )>c  made 
subordinate  to  my  esteem." 

Hcrthier  fled  to  Josephine  for  help, 
weeping  like  a child  ; but  she  could  do 
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nothing,  and  he  married  the  woman  cho>cn 
for  him.  Three  months  after  the  cere- 
mony, the  hushand  of  Madame  Visconti 
died,  and  Hertliier,  broken-hearted,  wrote 
to  the  Prince  Horghese  : 

" You  know  liow  often  the  emperor  pressed  me  to 
obt.nin  a divorce  for  .Nia(i.sme  de  Visconti,  llul  a 
divorce  was  always  reptitjn.int  to  the  feelings  in  which 
1 was  cducateil.  and  llierefore  1 waitcil.  To*day 
Madame  de  k’isconti  is  free,  and  I miehl  have  been 
the  happiest  of  men.  Itut  the  emperor  forced  me 
into  a marriage  which  hinders  me  from  uniting  my- 
self to  the  only  woman  I ever  loved.  .-\h.  my  dear 

f nance,  all  that  the  empen>r  has  done  and  may  yet  do 
or  me.  will  l>e  no  compensation  f*>r  the  eternal  mis- 
fortune to  which  he  has  cundeiiinetl  me.” 

THK  KMl'K.kOR  OK  THK  KRKNCH  IN  1807. 

Never  was  Napoleon  more  (lowerful  than 
at  the  end  of  the  period  we  have  been 
tracing  so  rapidly,  never  had  lie  so  looked 
the  emperor.  .-\n  observer  who  watched 
him  throttgh  the  Te  Dettm  sung  at  Notre 
Dame  in  his  honor,  on  his  return  from 
Tilsit,  says:  “Mis  feattires,  always  calm 
and  serious,  recalled  the  cameos  whicli 
represent  the  Roman  emperors.  He  was 
small;  still  his  whole  person,  in  this  im- 
posing ceremony,  was  in  harmony  with 
the  part  he  was  playing.  \ sword  glitter- 
ing with  preciotis  stones  was  at  his  side, 
and  the  glittering  diamond  called  the  ‘ Re- 
gent ’ formed  its  pommel.  Its  brilliancy 
did  not  let  us  forget  that  this  sword  was 
the  sharpest  and  the  most  victorious  that 
the  world  had  seen  since  those  of  .Mexan- 
der  and  C;esar." 

Ortainly  he  never  worked  more  prodi- 
giously. The  campaigns  of  1X05-1.S07 
were,  in  spite  of  their  rapid  movement, — 
indeed,  because  of  it, — terribly  fatiguing 
for  him  ; that  they  were  possible  at  all  was 
due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
made  on  paper  so  many  times  in  his  study. 
W'hen  he  was  Consul  the  only  room  open- 
ing from  his  study  was  tilled  with  enormous 
maps  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 
This  room  was  presided  over  by  a com- 
petent cartographer.  r'ret|uently  these 
maps  were  brought  to  the  study  and 
spread  upon  the  lloor.  Napoleon  wouUl 
get  down  upon  them  on  all  fours,  and  creep 
about, compass  and  red  pencil  in  hand,  com- 
paring and  measuring  distances,  and  study- 
ing the  configuration  of  the  land.  If  he 
was  in  doubt  about  anything,  he  referred 


it  to  his  librarian,  who  was  expected  to  give 
him  the  fullest  details. 

.\ttached  to  his  cabinet  were  skilful 
translators,  whose  business  was  not  only 
to  translate  diplomatic  correspondence,  but 
to  gather  from  foreign  sources  full  infor- 
mation about  the  armies  of  his  enemies. 
.Meneval  declares  that  the  emperor  knew 
the  condition  of  foreign  armies  as  well  as 
he  dill  his  own. 

The  amount  of  information  he  had  about 
other  lands  was  largely  due  to  his  ability 
to  ask  questions.  W'ben  he  sent  to  an 
agent  for  a report,  he  rattled  at  him  a vol- 
ley of  <]uestions,  always  to  the  point  ; and 
the  agent  knew  that  it  would  never  do  to 
let  one  go  unanswered. 

While  carrying  on  the  Merman  cam- 
paign of  1805-1807,  Napoleon  showed,  as 
never  before,  his  extraordinary  capacity 
for  attending  to  everything.  The  number 
of  despatches  he  sent  out  was  incredible. 
In  the  first  three  months  of  1807,  while  he 
was  in  Poland,  he  wrote  over  seventeen 
hundred  letters  and  despatches. 

It  was  not  simply  war,  the  making  of 
kingdoms,  the  direction  of  his  new-made 
kings  ; minor  affairs  of  the  greatest  variety 
occupied  him.  While  at  Roulogne,  tor- 
mented by  the  failure  of  the  Knglish  inva- 
sion and  the  war  against  .Austria,  he  ordered 
that  horse  races  should  be  established  “ in 
those  parts  of  the  empire  the  most  remark- 
able fur  the  horses  they  breed  ; prizes  shall 
be  awarded  to  the  fleetest  horses.”  The 
very  day  after  the  battle  of  Friedland.  he 
was  sending  orders  to  Paris  about  the  form 
and  site  of  a statue  to  the  memory  of  the 
liisbop  of  A'annes.  He  criticised  from 
Poland  the  quarrels  of  Parisian  actresses, 
ordered  canals,  planned  there  for  the 
Bourse  and  theOdeon  Theatre.  This  care 
of  details  went,  as  Pasquier  says,  to  the 
“point  of  minuteness,  or,  to  speak  plainly, 
to  that  of  charlatanism  but  it  certainly 
did  proiluce  a deep  impression  upon  France. 
'I'hat  he  could  establish  himself  five  hun- 
dred leagues  from  Paris,  in  the  heart  of 
winter,  in  a country  encircled  by  his  ene- 
mies, and  yet  be  in  daily  communication 
with  his  capital,  could  direct  even  its  least 
important  affairs  as  if  he  were  present, 
caused  a superstitious  feeling  to  rise  in 
France,  and  in  all  Fhirope,  that  the  emperor 
of  the  French  people  was  not  only  omnipo- 
tent, but  omnipresent. 
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THE  STRANGE  HISTORY  OF  A PRECIOUS  RELIC. 
By  Barun  I)E  St.  P6i_ 


This  tlocument,  practically  in/itH,  is  a 
rare  and  beautiful  reproduction,  in 
full  face  and  in  profile,  of  the  real  \va.\  cast 
of  the  face  and  head  of  Napoleon  I.  It 
was  engraved  .\pril  14,  1855,  from  a photo- 
graph taken  the  previous  day  by  Bland  & 
Sons,  Fleet  Street,  London,  the  negative  of 
which  was  destroyed. 

But  few'  of  the  memorials  of  Napoleon 
possess  more  dramatic  interest  than  the 
wax  cast  in  i|uestion.  The  average  histor- 
ical student  knows  that  Dr.  .Arnott,  who 
was  representing  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  at  the 
final  scene,  and  who  assisted  Dr.  Henry 
and  Dr.  .Antommarchi  at  the  dissection  of 
the  body,  which  took  place  early  on  the 
following  morning,  remained  in  the  room 
with  the  dead  body  of  the  emperor  during 
the  night  of  the  5th  of  May  ; but  what  is 
not  generally  known  is  that  Dr.  Arnott, 
during  two  or  three  hours  of  the  night, 
when  left  absolutely  alone,  made  a cast,  a 
solid  wax  cast,  of  the  face  of  the  emperor, 
which  he  sedulously  concealed  from  every- 
body, even  from  Sir  Hudson  Lowe ; and 
that  the  following  morning  the  other 
doctors,  and  the  faithful  friends  of  the  em- 
peror, Count  Bertrand,  Count  Montholon, 
and  .Marchand  (the  valtl  dt  chamhre  of 
Napoleon),  perceiving  that  the  face  had 
been  somewhat  tampered  with,  a very  hot 
discussion  ensued  before  the  taking  of  the 
plaster  cast.  Dr.  .Antommarchi  accusing 
the  English  surgeon  of  treachery.  .And 
the  accusation  was  more  than  merited, 
because,  upon  his  return  to  Europe,  Dr. 
Arnott  hastened  to  WUrtemberg,  and  of- 
fered the  wax  cast  for  sale  to  the  king, 
father-in-law  of  King  Jerome,  the  younger 
brother  of  Napoleon  ; and  the  work  was 


so  perfect,  so  beautiful,  that  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  securing  three  thousand  pounds 
(fifteen  thousand  dollars)  for  it. 

At  the  end  of  1827,  I forget  the  month, 

I think  it  was  November,  the  wax  cast  was 
stolen  from  the  palace  of  the  king,  and 
disappeared  from  public  view  until  .April, 

1855,  when  a Captain  Winneberger,  a cash- 
iered officer  of  the  Bavarian  army,  with  a 
very  unsavory  record,  suddenly  appeared 
in  I.ondon  with  the  wax  cast,  and  exhib- 
ited it  at  454  Oxford  Street,  attracting 
great  crowds  of  people.  Of  course  the 
French  government  at  once  had  the  case 
investigated,  and  the  exhibited  mask  hav- 
ing been  found  to  be  the  stolen  relic,  the 
captain  was  arrested.  For  want  of  proof 
of  his  complicity  in  the  theft,  Winneberger 
was  released,  and,  furthermore,  a sum  of 
four  thousand  pounds  (twenty  thousand 
dollars)  was  paid  to  him  for  the  return  of 
the  precious  relic,  which  he  had  cleverly 
managed  to  conceal  one  hour  before  his 
arrest,  very  likely  in  collusion  with  the 
English  detectives. 

THE  writer’s  I’ERSONAI.  KNOWI.EDGE  OF 
THE  CAST. 

The  cast  was  turned  over  to  Jerome,  who 
had  hastened  to  London  to  take  possession 
of  it,  and  it  remained  his  property  until  his 
death,  when  it  reverted,  by  his  will,  to  his 
nephew,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  who 
had  paid  from  his  own  excheiiuer  the  ran- 
som of  four  thousand  pounds  extorted  by 
Winneberger.  Prince  Jerome  prized  this 
relic  of  his  brother  above  all  his  other  fam- 
ily souvenirs.  It  was  still  in  his  possession 
when  I saw  it  for  the  first  time,  and  I re- 
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member  vividly,  after  a lapse  of  lliirty-five 
years,  witli  what  emotion  I opened,  with 
my  own  hands,  ilie  ipieer-lookiiijf  box  con- 
tainin}F  the  ctist. 

" It  is  a Iteautifid  likeness  of  my  brotlier," 
said  the  prince,  who  was  at  that  moment 
lookinjF  himself  very  solemn  ; “anil  it  was 
a great  grief,  a real  blow  to  me,  when 
some  unknown  criminal  carried  it  away 
from  Stuttgart.  lUit  now,  since  we  have 
regained  possession  of  it,  there  is  no  prob- 
ability that  we  will  lose  it  again."  .\nd 
leaning  over  the  cast,  he  pointed  out  to  me 
the  presence  of  five  short  hairs  imbedded  in 
the  wax  on  the  left  side,  about  three  inches 
from  the  temple:  they  were  as  fine  as  silk, 
and  only  slightly  faded. 

On  two  siibse(|uent  occasions  1 was  al- 
lowed by  the  [irince  to  look  again  u])on 
the  marvellous  likeness  of  the  great  em- 
peror. The  last  time  was  shortly  before 
the  |)rince’s  death  ; and  a few  veterans, 
remnants  of  hundreds  of  battle-fielils,  who 
had  served  with  distinction  under  his 
brother,  were  that  day  his  guests  at  a 


luncheon,  where  1 occupied  near  him  a 
seat  of  honor  on  the  occasion  of  my  suc- 
cessful examination  for  the  ilegrce  of 
liachelor  of  .Arts.  The  brave  General 
I’ajol,  a veteran  of  high  repute,  who  had 
served  under  the  emperor  in  different  ca- 
pacities since  .Ansterlitz,  and  fought  with 
the  greatest  gallantry  during  the  one  hun- 
dreil  days’  campaign,  was  there;  and, 
though  usually  a very  calm  and  unemo- 
tional man,  he  cxhibiteil  that  day,  as  did 
several  of  his  comrades,  the  greatest  feel- 
ing and  passion  when  the  box  was  opened, 
exclaiming  in  a voice  nearly  drowned  in 
sobs  ; “ Oh,  yes  ! yes  ! it  is  like  him  him  ! 
— our  beloved  and  generous  chief  ! ” .And 
looking  around  me  at  that  moment,  I saw 
tears,  big  tears,  rolling  down  the  weather- 
beaten cheeks  of  those  sturdy  men,  relics 
themselves  of  another  age — a real  age  of 
iron.  Prince  Jerome  was  also  silently 
weeping.  How  extraordinary  must  have 
been  the  man  who  could  instil  such  un- 
bounded devotion  and  reverence  into  vast 
multitudes,  and  coiujuer  so  completely  the 
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hearts  of  ll'e  iu>l)lest  aiui  bravest  of  a 
nation  ! 

A little  later,  for  a few  years — from 
January,  1867,10  January,  1870—1  was  the 
custodian  of  this  interestiii)'  relic,  and  1 
had  it  in  my  own  hands  many  times  during 
the  three  years  1 passed  under  the  roof  of 
the  Tuileries.  It  was  contained  in  a rose- 
wood box,  known  amongst  us — the  few 
privileged  persons  who  had  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  F.mperor  Napoleon  111. 

the  “ casket."  This  was  lined  inside 

with  metal,  and  was  jirovided  on  the  top 
with  double  glasses,  which  were  very  thick 
and  fitted  very  tight.  The  cover  was 
securetl  with  a safety  lock  of  ingenious 
device.  'I'he  key  was  in  my  keeping. 

The  cast  itself  reposed  upon  a bed  of 
white  satin  bordered  with  violet  velvet 
strewetl  with  the  imperial  bees,  and  the 
“casket  ” wt*s  under  lock  and  key  in  a 
cabinet  which  was  located  on  the  left  side 
of  the  huge  desk  of  the  emperor,  between 
two  deep  windows  overlooking  the  private 
garden  0/  the  palace.  Hut  having  also  the 


key  of  the  cabinet  at  my  disposal,  1 was  at 
liberty  to  look  at  the  cast  at  any  time.  I 
seldom  indulged  my  curiosity,  however, 
for  the  cast  looked  too  “real  " to  make  it 
a very  pleasant  pastime.  I had  strict  orders 
never  to  exhibit  it  to  the  merely  curious, 
anil,  as  1 had  a perfect  horror  of  such 
people,  the  rule  was  rigidly  enforced. 

The  wax  cast  was  burned,  I suppose, 
with  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  in  1871, 
or  it  may  have  been  stolen  again  during 
the  .senseless  and  barbarian  revelries  of 
the  Commune,  by  some  “ Ihminiunard," 
who  hid  it  away,  and  who  was  perhaps 
shot  himself  when  the  army  of  Versailles 
stormed  Paris,  and  the  secret  buried  with 
him  under  the  turf  of  the  camp  of  .Satory. 
Several  times,  during  the  dark  days  of 
exile  upon  Itritish  soil,  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate emperor  mentioned  to  me  the 
wax  cast  of  his  uncle,  and  twice  told  me 
that  he  looketl  at  it  for  the  last  time  the 
day  before  he  left  Paris  for  the  camp  of 
Chalons,  never  to  return  to  the  Tuileries 
again. 
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THK  portrait  of  Napoleon,  by  John  (late  on  the  picture,  1808,  since  Napoleon 
'I'runibull,  printed  on  the  opposite  was  not  forty-four  until  1813.  The  error 
paj;e,  and  now  published  for  the  first  time,  is  undoubtedly  in  the  inscription,  and 
is  from  an  ori);inal  drawn,  presumably  from  is  of  a sort  which  anybody  might  fall 
life  or  memory,  in  1808.  In  the  original.  Into. 

which  Is  part  of  the  “Trumbull  Callery  In  making  the  portrait  of  Napoleon,  it  is 
of  Revolutionary  Sketches,”  owned  by  not  unlikely  that  Trumbull  drew  a face 
Professor  Kd.  Krossard,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  studied  from  life,  though  the  production 
the  face  is  entirely  in  bold  pen-and-ink  may  have  been,  probably  was,  from  mem- 
work,  with  uniform  and  background  fin-  ory.  On  several  occasions  he  spent  some 
ished  in  sepia.  Under  the  bust  is  a locket  time  in  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friend- 
containing  a burning  heart  in  a wreath  ship  of  the  best  people  in  official  and  ar- 
of  forget-me-nots,  surrounded  by  a border  tistic  circles.  On  one  occasion  he  dined 
of  hair-work.  Set  in  the  frame  beneath  with  Talleyrand,  and  talked  with  Lucien 
this  is  a smaller  locket  containing  a bit  Bonaparte,  who  sat  beside  him  at  table, 
of  unwoven  hair.  On  the  back  of  the  “ on  the  subject  of  his  brother’s  wonderful 
frame,  which  is  of  ebonized  wood,  eighteen  success.”  When  the  Revolution  was  at  its 
by  fifteen  inches,  is  (tasted  a copy  of  the  height,  and  all  strangers  were  under  sus- 
“ New  York  Mirror,”  of  .\ugust  16,  1823,  picion,  he  was  helped  to  a passitort  and 
containing  anecdotes  of  Napoleon.  In  the  safe  conduct  out  of  Paris  by  his  intimate 
upper  left  corner  is  pasted  a piece  of  paper  friend  David,  the  same  David  whose  por- 
bearing  the  inscri))tion  in  ink,  written  in  traits  of  Napoleon,  painted  from  life,  are 
Trumbull's  own  hand  : “ Napoleon  at  44  so  interesting  a part  of  the  remarkable 
with  Parents  Hair — his  Hair  in  small  case  collection  now  publishing  in  this  magazine. 
— J.  r.  ; ” from  which  it  should  seem  that  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  therefore,  that 
the  hair  in  the  woven  border  of  the  larger  Trumbull  had  op|>ortunities  to  study  the 
locket  was  that  of  one  or  the  other,  or  living  features  of  Napoleon  ; and,  such 
both,  of  Napoleon's  (larents,  and  that  the  opportunities  occurring,  he  was  not  the 
unwoven  hair  in  the  smaller  locket  was  man  to  neglect  them.  But,  however  pro- 
Napoleon’s  own.  duced,  the  portrait  is  certainly  one  of 

The  statement  of  the  inscription,  “ Na-  peculiar  interest  and  value, 
poleon  at  44,”  does  not  agree  with  the  The  original  portrait  is  but  lately  dis- 
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NAPOLEON.  OR^WN  KV  jr>HS  TKl  MBI'Ll.. 

Signed  *‘J.  T.  1808  ” 


covered  anti  its  history  is  a little  obscure  ; 
butthere  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  authentic- 
itv.  Besides  the  testimony  of  the  inscrip- 
tion in  Trumbull’s  own  hand,  and  the  juds;- 
ment  of  experts  to  whom  the  drawing  has 
been  submitteil,  that  it  is  uiu|uestionably 
Trumbull 's  work,  there  is  further  testimony 
to  its  genuineness  in  what  is  certainly 
known  of  T'rtinibuH's  life  and  methods. 


Trumbull  was  before  all  else  a portrait 
painter,  and  he  especially  tlelighted  in 
portraying  the  sohliers  and  statesmen  with 
whom  his  own  remarkably  active  career 
brought  him  into  contact.  Nor  was  it  only 
the  public  men  of  his  own  country  that 
attracted  him.  In  the  Trumbull  collection 
preservetl  at  Yale  College  is  a portrait  of 
the  l>uke  of  Wellington  by  him. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  DULLTOWN. 


liv  Jamks  \V.  Tkmi'LK. 


DULLTOWN,  as  any  tyro  in  geography 
can  tell,  is  a village  of  a few  hmulred 
inhabitants,  sitnateil  on  the  line  of  the  X. 
X.  L.  Railroad,  in  the  Ciounty  of  Blank, 
and  State  of  Incognito.  To  describe  it  as 
a real-estate  agent  would  do,  it  is  the  cen- 
tre of  a fine  agricultural  region,  and  a trad- 
ing point  of  no  mean  order,  judged  by  the 
staples  shipped  from  its  depot,  and 
the  merchandise  sold  by  its  several 
“stores”  to  the  country  peojtle  located 
near  it.  It  has  the  regulation  supply 
of  shops,  offices,  and  warehouses  ; its 
churches,  its  .schools,  its  fine  residences 
and  humble  cottages.  It  numbers  among 
its  population  its  rich  man,  its  well-to- 
do  tradesmen,  its  day-laborers,  its  loaf- 
ers. It  has  its  preacliers,  its  doctors,  its 
teachers;  it  has  its  local  politicians,  its 
office-seekers,  its  cranks,  its  weather 
prophets,  its  orators  for  Lourth-of-Jtdy 
demands  and  other  great  occasions. 

It  has  its  little  local  scpiabbles,  its  pro- 
fessional jealousies,  its  commercial  ri- 
valries. It  has  its  milliners,  its  dress- 
makers, its  fashionable  coteries  and 
their  humble  imitators.  It  has  its 
elections,  on  which  days  society  is 
stirred  to  its  profoundest  depths  by 
the  struggles  of  Smith,  Brown,  and 
Jones  to  become  constable,  justice, 
assessor,  or  collector.  It  also  takes  a 
live  part  in  greater  affairs,  and  sends 
its  three  or  four  delegates  to  county  con- 
ventions with  commendable  punctuality. 

If,  all  these  pointers  having  been  given, 
the  intelligent  reader  cannot  locate  tiie  vil- 
lage or  town  in  the  writer's  mind,  he  must 
be  dull  indeed.  He  can  have  no  more  data 
from  me.  It  is  tpiite  possible,  however, 
that  different  persons  will  locate  it  differ- 
ently as  I go  on  with  an  analysis  of  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  its  prominent  citizens. 

First,  that  we  may  show  a proper  re- 
spect for  wealth,  let  us  commence  with  the 
rich  man  of  the  town. 

This  important  personage,  who  has  now 
retired  from  active  commercial  pursuits, 
and  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  a dignified  old 
age,  came  to  the  County  of  Blank  in  its 
early  settlement.  Having  a little  money 
and  much  shrewdness,  he  decided  that 


breaking  prairie  and  raising  stock  was  a 
slow  way  to  wealth  ; so  he  established  a 
country  store,  where  he  could  enjoy  a mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade,  and  whatever  per- 
centage he  chose  to  ask  on  his  sales,  which 
simplified  merchandising  very  much  in 
those  early  days.  He  also  investetl  some 
spare  money  in  buying  ta.x  titles,  having 
the  good  luck  thereby  to  become  the  owner 
of  several  pieces  of  land  forfeited  by  their 


DULITOWS'k  KlUl  MAN. 

former  owners,  under  pressure  of  the  times, 
to  the  inevitable  tax  laws.  He  also  gave 
credit,  and  even  made  small  loans,  at  big 
interest,  to  several  farmers  who  owned  ex- 
ceptionally good  farms  in  his  vicinity,  but 
were  ])oor  calculators  ; and  when  the  times 
of  settlement  came,  and  the  debtors  failed 
to  pay,  further  obliged  them  by  extending 
the  time,  on  their  executing  certain  mort- 
gages to  secure  the  same,  which  mort- 
gages generally  swallowed  farms  and  im- 
provements when  the  times  got  bad,  as 
they  usually  did  in  those  days.  These 
farms,  thus  falling  into  his  hands,  he  either 
sold  again,  partly  on  time,  with  mortgage 
to  secure  the  balance,  or  rented  to  tenants, 
taking,  to  secure  the  rent,  chattel  mort- 
gages on  the  crops  and  teams  of  his  rent- 
ers ; so  that,  let  crops  succeed  or  fail,  he 
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was  safe  ; and,  in  fact,  a failure  of  buyer  si)in,"  but  yet  contrive  to  keep  fat  and 
or  tenant  was  better  to  him  than  their  sleek. 

success.  So,  in  a few  years  he  quit  mer-  1 could  describe  another  class — most  ac- 
chandising,  and  set  upas  banker — loaned  tive  in  the  village  life  of  Dulltown — that 
money,  shaved  notes,  bought  and  sold  class  of  self-constituted  censors  of  public 
farms — and  is  now  retired  from  active  busi-  morals,  whose  duty  and  pleasure  it  seems 
njss,  unless  collecting  rents  and  cutting  to  be  to  watch  over  the  affairs  of  other 
,-coupons  be  called  such,  and  is  reaping  the  people,  much  gratified  to  find  a screw 
rewards  of  a well-spent  life  in  the  defer-  loose,  or  a flaw  somewhere,  in  the  running- 
ence  and  dependence  of  hosts  of  his  old  gears  of  the  social  machine.  Indeed,  so 
neighbors,  though  some  are  ill-natured  zealous  do  they  become  that  they  grow 
enough  to  associate  his  name  with  that  of  prophetic,  predicting  evils  they  can't  see  ; 
one  Shylock  of  Shakespearian  memory;  and,  like  the  shrewd  dentist  in  his  work,  if 
but  there  are  envious  men  everywhere,  as  they  find  no  cavities,  try  to  make  them, 
also  there  are  men  who  will  call  a spade  a They  have  capital  noses  for  faults  — they 
spade.  assign  discreditable  causes  for  actions, 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  go  good  or  bad  ; if  frailty  claim  a victim, 
on  describing  other  residents  of  Dulltown,  they  “suspicioned  it  long  ago  if  misfor- 
if  I did  not  fear  to  bore  the  reader. 

1 should  like  to  describe  its  one 
lawyer,  whose  principal  forte  it 
was  to  stir  up  litigation  in  the 
neighborhood.  I should  like  to 
sketch  the  two  justices  of  the 
peace,  dignified  as  owls,  and  as 
ignorant  of  law,  but  with  fairly 
good  jmlgnient  to  get  at  the  eiiuity 
of  cases,  unless  befogged  by  the 
lawyers.  1 should  like  to  describe 
the  preachers,  who,  filling  their 
several  appointments,  came  every 
two  years,  full  of  energy  and  pur- 
pose to  do  much  good,  but  who 
found  themselves  confronted  at 
the  start  by  quarrelsome  cliques 
within  their  own  churches,  and 
petty  jealousies,  bickerings,  and 
scandals  without,  which  neutral- 
ized their  best  efforts  at  reform  ; 
while  social  life  had  its  castes,  its 
“sets,”  and  its  ostracisms,  which 
no  merit  in  the  individual,  nor 
interest  in  the  cause,  could  com- 
bat. I could  describe,  also,  that 
ubiquitous  personage,  the  “ fast  ” 
young  man,  who  punctually  put 
in  an  appearance  every  evening 
at  the  corner  restaurant,  or  ogled 
young  ladies  on  their  way  to 
church  ; who,  in  spite  of  the  care 
of  the  authorities,  found  means  to 
keep  his  Hask  filled — and  emptied 
— every  day,  and  became  eloquent 
and  melodious  frequently,  as  well 
as  erratic  in  his  locomotion  on 
Saturday  evenings ; also  that  class 
of  hangers-on  of  the  village  who 
seemed  to  have  no  visible  means 
of  support — those  unsolved  co- 
nundrums of  every  community, 

who  “ toil  not,  neither  do  they  DUU-TOWN’s  lawvb*. 
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tune  overtake  a neit;hl)(ir,  tliey  had  looked 
for  it  from  his  foolish  management.  To 
be  first  to  unearth  a slander,  and  to  varie- 
gate it  with  fanciful  decorations,  is,  as 
Scott  says,  the  “ very  skimming  of.  their 
life's  cream." 

But  all  these  pointers  will  help  the  reader 
little  to  locate  Dulltown.  I'here  are  sev- 
eral villages  we  know  of,  possessed  of  like 
citizens  ; and  the  reader  will  feel  like  call- 
ing the  writer  to  time,  and  bidding  him 
quit  generalities  and  “drive  on  with  his 
wagon.” 

Well,  Dulltown  had  its  romance.  Start 
not,  incredu- 
lous reader  ! 

It  is  not 
alone  the 
unexpected, 
hut  the  im- 
probable, 
that  hap- 
pens. Was  it 
“ probable  " 
that  a tanner 
of  Galena, 
or  a sheriff 
of  Buffalo,  a 
rail-splitter 
of  Illinois, or 
a canal-boat 
boy  of  Ohio, 
would  fill  the 
world's  high- 
est places? 

Was  any 
“good”  ex- 
pected to 
“come out  of 
Nazareth  ” ? 

So  a romance 
is  possible 
any  w here, 
even  in  Dull- 
town. For  the  ingredients  of  romance  are 
everywhere,  if  properly  mixed.  What  are 
they  ? Youth,  love,  ambition,  hope,  suc- 
cess. Given  a poor  but  gallant  youth  for 
a lover  ; a lovely,  romantic  maiden,  with 
regulation  blue  or  hazel  or  dark  eyes  ; 
a hard,  worldly  father  ; opportunity,  in 
the  shape  of  “village  sociables,”  or  other 
levelling  and  democratic  assemblages, 
where  “ the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  to- 
gether,” and  “the  I.ord  is  the  father  of 
them  all,”  as  the  Bible  says,  to  illustrate 
the  levelling  function  of  such  meetings  ; 
and  you  have  material  for  a romance,  even 
in  the  Dulltowns  of  the  world. 

So  we  will  prepare  to  mix  our  ingre- 
dients. Perhaps  the  incantation  of  Mac- 


beth's witches  would  be  a good  introduc- 
tion : " Double,  doidile,  toil  and  trouble." 
But  it  needs  no  mystic  rhyme.  “ Trouble  " 
will  “ double”  fast  enough  of  its  own  motion 
in  such  cases  as  this.  But  we  will  artfully 
adjourn  our  story  here  to  the  next  chapter. 


II. 

The  Widow  Brown  moved  into  Dull- 
town one  cold  day  in  November  of  I for- 
get what  year.  But  no  matter.  “ Time  is 
not  the  essence  of  my  contract.”  It  is 

more  essen- 
tial to  say 
that  the  Wid- 
o w B r o w n 


was,  as  a 
neighbor 
said,  “ poor 
as  p'ison.” 
(This  neigh- 
bor was  of 
the  class  be- 
fore  men- 
tioned, who 
deemed  it 
their  special 
dutytoknow 
just  how 
poor  their 
new  neigh- 
bor was.) 
But  poor  she 
was,  there's 
no  denying  ; 
else  she  had 
not  taken 
such  a poor 
house  on  a 
back  street 
of  Dulltown, 
and  immedi- 
ately given  out  that  she  wanted  work  to 
keep  her  family,  consisting  of  herself  and 
three  children.  She  proved  to  be  a good 
needle-woman,  aiul  soon  obtained  work 
enough  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door 
— which  is  easier  to  do  in  the  West,  even 
where  wolves  are  plenty,  than  in  big  East- 
ern cities,  they  say. 

Then,  she  sent  her  two  biggest  children 
to  school.  John,  her  tildest  hopeful,  was 
sturdy,  rollicking,  ragged  “chunk  of  a 
boy  ” of  twelve, — ragged,  but  clean  and 
well  groomed ; and,  somehow,  his  rags 
didn't  “ sit  heavy  on  his  soul,”  to  the  incul- 
cating of  undue  humility,  for  before  the 
first  school-day  was  over  he  had  “ licked  ” 
the  son  of  the  principal  merchant  in  the 
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place  for  making  some  “ profane  and  face- 
tious remarks," as  Nasby  would  say,  on  the 
cut  and  quality  of  his  (Johnny  Krown's) 
trousers  and  jacket.  The  fact  that  the  mer- 
chant’s boy  was  a year  his  senior,  and  the 
bully  of  the  school,  at  once  made  young 
Johnny  “ loved,  feared,  and  respected  " by 
his  mates — a condition  some  philosopher 
pronounces  the  most  desirable  one  possi- 
ble in  this  vale  of  tears.  At  all  events, 
Johnny’s  ragged  jacket 
didn’t  ostracise  him  in 
the  school ; and  on  the 
playground  a certain 
indefinable  quality  of 
leadership  asserted  it- 
self, but  in  so  pleasant 
and  jolly  a way  that 
very  few  felt  called 
upon  to  make  head 
against  it. 

'J'hen,  Johnny  Brown 
had  a peculiar  and  ori- 
ginal way  of  mastering 
his  schoolbooks  that 
was  rather  remarkable 
in  Dulltown.  For  it 
had  been  customary 
there,  as  elsewhere,  for 
pupils  to  depend  on 
their  teachers  to 
"punch  ’em  up,"  as  the 
directors  expressed  it ; 
and  they  had  got  so 
used  to  the  punching- 
up  process,  and  had 
considered  it  so  good- 
natured  on  their  part 
towards  their  teachers 
to  learn  at  all,  even 
with  all  the  encourage- 
ment those  unfortu-  *• 
nates  could  give  them, 
that  they  looked  on 
Johnny's  voluntary 
learning  of  a lesson  as 
little  less  than  " flat 
burglary  ; ’’  and  some  of  the  boldest  took 
occasion  to  remonstrate  with  him  for  truck- 
ling so  much  to  “ old  Whackem,"  the  mas- 
ter. But  Johnny  had  his  own  notions  on 
this,  as  on  most  matters.  Besides,  he  had 
a little  mother  at  home  whom  he  cared 
more  to  please  than  all  the  people  of  liull- 
town  combined  ; and  this  unreasonable  lit- 
tle body  had,  despite  her  poverty,  pre- 
sumed to  entertain  hopes  and  ambitions 
for  her  curly-beaded  boy  that  would  have 
shocked  the  placid  brains  of  her  neighbors 
almost  into  mental  activity  had  they  known 
of  them.  And  at  the  base  of  her  plans  in 


the  boy’s  behalf  lay  a thorough  education. 
She  knew  that  this,  of  all  earthly  attain- 
ments, is  the  greatest  leveller  of  human  dis- 
tinctions, the  greatest  help  for  poverty  to 
rise  to  rank  and  affluence  ; and  she,  a poor 
needle-woman,  and,  on  occasion,  a wash- 
woman, hail  the  audacity  to  hope  (within 
her  own  bosom)  for  such  a career  for  her 
Johnny  as  would  have  surprised,  and,  in- 
deed, ill  pleased,  some  of  her  patrons  to 
whom  he  brought  home 
budgets  of  work  done 
by  his  hard-working 
mother. 

But  we  will  skip  five 
years  in  our  narrative, 
only  stopping  to  ob- 
serve that  our  hero, 
Johnny  Brown,  had  in 
that  growing  period 
shot  up  from  a sturdy, 
curly-headed  urchin  of 
twelve,  to  a rather  tall, 
awkward  youngster  of 
seventeen,  as  self- 
reliant,  but  much  more 
bashful,  than  on  the 
day  he  entered  school 
at  Dulltown.  It  was 
his  good  luck  that  the 
school  was  presided 
over  during  those 
years  by  a really  capa- 
ble teacher,  who  ac- 
cepted John’s  unusual 
capacity  as  a relief 
from  the  pond  of  medi- 
ocrity in  which  he  was 
condemned  to  paddle, 
and  had  extended  the 
range  of  his  studies 
much  beyond  the  usual 
limits  of  a district 
school.  ’I'o  com- 
pensate for  this  out-of- 
hours  instruction, 
Johnny  had  hoed  out 
the  “ professor’s  ’’  garden,  chopjied  wood 
for  him  winters,  and  generally  paid  back 
in  such  currency  as  he  had  in  hand  for 
the  loan  of  books,  mostly  mathematical, 
and  of  practical  value  to  a young  man 
who  had  it  in  view  to  “ make  his  brains 
help  his  hands."  For  John  was  what  is 
called  a “ handy  lad  ’’  with  tools  ; and  what 
he  lost  in  theopinion  of  the  Dulltown  folk 
on  the  score  of  being  a crank  about  “book 
lamin’,"  he  partly  redeemed  by  his  skill  in 
making  a bob-sled,  or  repairing  his  moth- 
er’s fences  and  sheds.  .•\nd  now,  on  the 
last  day  of  school,  if  we  will  listen  to  a 
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little  talk  as  he  is 
packing  up  his 
hooks  to  leave  the 
olil  school  house 
forever,  we  may 
>;ather  somethln(4 
of  the  true  " iii- 
warthiess " of  the 
hoy  and  future 
inati,  from  his  con- 


versation with  a schoolmate  nearly  as  old 
as  himself,  hut  certainly  a thoiisaiul  times 
prettier.  She  is  the  youngest  dau>{hter 
of  the  aforesaid  rich  man  of  the  villaj^e, 
and  we  will  call  her  .Mary  Van  Ciould, 
which  is  not  a hit  like  her  real  name,  hut 
hath  a moneyed  sound  to  it,  and  will  pass  as 
well  as  another. 

*■  W ell,  John,"  she  is  savin",  “ I suppose 
to-day  ends  your  school-days  atnouj;  us," 
— this  with  a half-suppresseil  si^h,  and  a 
rather  suspicions  ilowncastinj;  of  a pair  of 
tell-tale  eyes  which  the  owner  is  determined 
shall  tell  nothing. 

“ Ves,  .Miss  Van  CiOuld,"  John  replies,  “ I 
guess  I'll  have  to  (|uit  stiulying  and  go  to 
work.  I shouhl  have  tlone  so  a year  ago, 
hut  mother  wanted  me  to  linish  up  survey- 
ing and  trigonometry  ; 
and  1 was  weak  enough, 
besides,  to  hate  to  leave 
the  school  for  more 
reasons  than  one,"  he 
sheepishly  added.  If  he 
had  been  a little  hokler- 
eyed,  he  might  have  seen 
a little  Hush  and  |deased 
smile  on  .Mary's  face  as 
she  suddenly  turnetl  away 
to  pick  up  a hook  she 
didn't  want  a bit.  Hut 
just  then  ht,  too,  was 
blushing,  and  as  an.xious 
to  hide  his  confusion  as 
the  1 ad  y ; so  no  h arm 
came  of  it. 

Hut,  as  usual,  the  lady 


recovered  herself  first.  “ .\nd  what's  your 
programme  ne.xt,  John  ?"  she  asked,  with 
an  attempted  indifference  in  her  tone  that 
wasn't  a very  brilliant  success  ; for  a suspi- 
cious moisture  in  her  eyes  made  her  turn 
round  again  to  hunt  for  another  book. 
(Oh,  fie!  what  would  Mrs.  (irundy  of  Dull- 
town,  or  what  would  the  stately  father,  the 
gold-spectacletl,  dignified  e.\-hanker  and 
present  millionaire,  have  thought,  to  have 
seen  that  tear  ?) 

Hut  nobody  saw  it  ; and,  as  I said  before, 
no  harm  was  done.  .\ihI  John  went  on 
blunderingly  to  tell  that  he  hoped  to  obtain 
employment  in  a machine-shop  in  a neigh- 
boring city.  He //</</ thought  of  going  to 
college  ; but  lack  of  means,  and  a desire  to 
help  the  folks  at  home  a little,  had  deter- 
mined him  to  seek  paying  work,  with  such 
chance  of  promotion  as  he  might  deserve. 
“ I have  taxed  my  mother's  slender  purse 
too  long,"  he  said  ; though  everybody 
knew  he  hail  helped  her  every  way  he 
could,  and  only  continued  in  school  so  long 
at  her  urgent  prayer;  “ and  now,"  said  he, 
" I feel  like  trying  my  fate,  and  seeing 
whether  there's  anything  in  me  that  pluck 
anil  ]Hish  will  work  out." 

“Oh,  John,  Vm  sure  there  is!"  the  girl 
answered  eagerly,  and  then  blushed  at 
her  own  forward  defence.  “ .\nd,"  she 
continued,  " you  may  be  sure  that — that 
you  have  friends  here  who  will  pray — 
who  will  heartily  wish  you  all  success,  and 
believe  in  you  to  the  end." 

Now,  if  John  had  been  a little  more 
forward,  and  pressed  things  skilfully, 
he  might,  in  that  girl's  impressible  mood, 
have  got  something  more  explicit  ; but 
nothing  was  farther  from  his  hopes  and 
wishes.  He  was  a poor  boy,  with  his  place 
in  the  world  to  make.  He  had  nothing  to 
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offer.  The  pretty  girl  be- 
fore him,  generous  and 
kindly  as  she  was,  was  as 
far  se|>aruted  from  him  as 
the  antipodes.  He  had 
helped  her  in  her  lessons, 
schoolboy  fashion  ; he 
had  on  one  occasion  stood 
between  her  and  consid- 
erable danger,  when  a 
herd  of  Te.xas  steers  were 
charging  through  the 
street  where  she  was 
walking  to  schot>l — a 
thing  he  thought  little  of, 
a*,  stick  in  hand,  he  got 
between  her  and  a vicious 
steer  that  developed  hos- 
tile intentions  towards  her  red  shawl.  Hut 
when  a sound  lick  on  the  horns  with  a gooil 
shillelah  had  changed  the  brute's  mind, 
and  sent  him  after  the  rest  of  the  h«fd, 
Mary,  pale  as  death,  looked  on  the  hand- 
some youngster  as  a real  hero.  M'ell,  per- 
haps he  was,  as  heroes  go  ; but  heroes  of 
romance  are  not  generally  painted  in  shirt- 
sleeves, witha  torn  straw  hat  on  their  heads, 
and  in  patched  trousers.  No,  she  must  have 
been  mistaken.  Yet  the  silly  girl  couldn't 
get  it  out  of  her  mind  (and  heart),  that  he 
was  a hero  ; and  schoolgirls  take  to  heroes 
as  ducks  to  water,  as  all  the  world  knows 
Well,  lohn  and  Mary  parted  there,  with 
a hand-shake  and  a good-by,  as  hundreds 
of  Johns  and  Marys  have  ami  will  ; and 
.Mary  went  home  to  her  father's  elegant 
mansion  todreiimof  heroes  ami  stout  hoys 
with  sticks  in  their  hands,  standing  be- 
tween her  and  danger,  :ind  then  of  tall, 
bashful  youths,  with  unmistakable  sprout- 
ing mustachios  and  handsome  eyes,  albeit 
they  but  furtively  glance  from  under  a 
rather  fluffy  hat.  .\nd  John  went  out  into 
the  big  world,  with  a brave  heart,  to  try 
and  prove  himself  a man. 


III. 

Time  dies.  Cientle  reader,  this  iii  not  an 
original  remark.  In  fact,  its  authorship  is 
lost  in  the  mists  of  anti(|uity;  though  there 
has  not  been  an  age  in  which  t|ie  essential 
fact  it  records  has  not  been  repeateil  in 
varied  shape,  all  either  reasserting  or 
moralizing  upon  the  fugacious  character 
of  Time. 

So  we  will  suppose  the  old  high-flyer 
to  have  made  the  circuit  of  three  years. 
Dulltown  has  held  the  even  tenor  of  its 
way  while  the  seasons  ami  the  almanac 


have  marked  every  citizen  of  that  placid 
vill.'ige  three  years  <dder.  No,  not  all. 

There  are  certain  persons  whose  age  does 
not  always  tally  with  the  almanac  or  the 
family  record  ; that  is,  the  age  they  give 
to  a eurious  public.  These  individuals, 
unmarried  lathes  generally,  sometimes  fail 
to  note  the  earth's  revolutions  round  the 
sun;  but  “the  whirligig  t>f  Time  brings  in 
his  revenges,"  ami  he  has  a subtle  en- 
graver, who  fails  not  to  mark  his  work  on 
cheek  and  brow. 

liul  to  our  heroine,  Mary  \’an  Could, 

Time  was  nothing  but  kind.  Since  she 
had  been  a schoolgirl  he  had  much  im- 
proved her  form,  tilled  her  cheeks,  and 
painteil  them  the  most  approved  color  ; 
hail  given  her  eyes  more  beauty  and  ex- 
pression, though  of  a more  sad  and  thought- 
ful kind  ; ami  her  mind  had  overcome  the 
depressing  intluence  of  Dulltown  society. 

She  was  the  companion  and  joy  of  her 
father,  who  lacked  companionship  sadly 
since  his  wife  had  sickened  and  died — a 
prey  to  the  universal  stagnation,  some 
said.  It  is  a sad  sight  when  man  and  wife 
are  not  society  for  each  other.  This  pair 
had  never  been.  He  had  married  her  for 
her  wealth,  but  be  got  no  contpanionship; 
for,  though  a good  woman,  her  mind  was 
weak  and  uncultivated.  His  library  was 
nothing  to  her,  nor  his  conversation,  being 
often  beyoml  her  range.  Cod  help  the  man 
and  wife  who  have  no  eommun  interests 
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to  bind  tliem  toKether,  yet  are  doomed  to 
pass  their  lives  thrown  upon  themselves  for 
society! 

Hut  Mary  took  the  place  his  wife  was 
unfitted  for,  and  became  his  pride,  his 
joy,  his  all,  as  she  grew  older.  Need  it  be 
said  he  grew  anxious  about  her  marrying 
and  leaving  him  alone  some  day  ? And 
yet  he  was  comforted  by  noting  that,  while 
she  was  pleasant  and  kind  to  all,  no  “ bright, 
particular  star " seemed  to  rise  over  her 
horizon  ; no  one  more  than  another  of  the 
youth  of  Dulltown  received  favor  at  her 
hands.  .\nd  the  old  millionaire  wondered 
at  this  not  a little.  She  w;is  young, 
healthy,  fair,  and  his  destined  heiress. 
•\nd  yet  she  was  entering  her  nineteenth 
year  with  a heart  as  indifferent  as  when  a 
schoolgirl  to  those  attractions  which  mean 
so  much  to  young  girls  generally. 

Hut  one  day  his  eyes  were  opened,  for 
he  had  sharp  eyes  where  his  interests  were 
touched.  For  one  day  johnny  Hrowncame 
home  from  New  York  to  visit  his  mother 
and  the  scenes  of  his  youth.  Me  hail 
gone  away  a stalwart  lad  ; he  came  back 
a handsome,  manly  youth  of  past  twenty, 
with  the  marks  of  toil  and  success  plainly 
to  be  read  on  his  person  and  in  his  air. 
Those  hands  had  been  intimate  with  ham- 
mer and  wrench,  bar  and  lever.  His  eye 
had  the  mechanical  cast  soon  ac(|uired  by 
the  worker  in  metals  ; his  arms,  the  muscle 
of  the  athlete.  He  was  a fine  specimen  of 
an  intelligent  .American  machinist  ; and  no 
mother  could  have  taken  back  to  her  arms 
a manlier  or  a more  welcome  wanderer 
from  the  home  of  his  youth. 

Well,  John  stayed  at  home  a few  weeks, 
visiting  his  friends,  and  welcomed  by  all, 
both  as  a relief  from  the  monotony  of 
Dulltown,  and  from  the  really  friendly  feel- 
ing with  which  every  community  welcomes 
back  those  who  go  out  into  the  world  and 
play  a manly  part  therein.  .And  there  was 
no  more  appreciative  or  closely  observant 
aciiuaintancc  than  the  ex-banker,  .Mr.  Van 
Gould.  His  judgment  of  men  was  shrewd 
and  unerring.  He  took  pains  to  engage 
John  in  conversation — to  cpiestion  him  on 
matters  of  business,  of  observation,  of 
principle,  of  opinion.  In  fact,  in  his  quiet 
way,  he  had  thoroughly  “ sized  up  ” our 
hero  before  the  latter  mistrusted  that  it 
was  he,  instead  of  his  news,  Mr.  Van  Gould 
was  weighing.  .And  after  John  had  gone 
back  to  his  duties  in  New  York,  to  take  up 
again  his  life's  work,  nobody  in  Dulltown 
ever  suspected  that  the  shrewd  old  man 
had  inventoried  him  and  laid  him  away 
labelled  for  future  reference. 


Hut  of  this  hereafter.  John  and  Mary 
met,  of  course,  during  those  precious  few 
weeks.  .And,  as  it  is  not  in  our  plan  to 
give  details  of  love-making,  which  you  can 
get  from  any  well-constructed  modern 
novel,  I will  only  say  that  before  they 
parted  they  were  sworn  lovers,  and  this 
despite  the  fact  that  there  was  a million 
or  so  dollars  between  them. 

Hut  they  mutually  agreed  that  it  would 
be  better  not  to  let  their  engagement  be 
known.  They  dreaded  the  opposition  of  her 
father  ; they  knew  the  barrier  fate  had 
placed  between  them,  and  knew,  also,  that 
many  years  must  elapse  before  young 
Hrown  could  hope,  with  the  best  luck,  to 
win  means  enough  to  demand  the  million- 
aire's (laughter,  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. 

So  it  was  a sad  parting,  but  courageous, 
on  both  sides.  A’et,  “ hope  deferred  maketh 
the  heart  sick.”  It  was  not  many  months 
before  the  keen  eyes  of  the  father  noted 
a careworn  look  on  his  daughter's  pretty 
face,  and  the  fact  that  this  look  became 
more  marked  after  the  advent  of  the 
mails.  He  took  the  precaution  to  step 
to  the  post-office  himself  for  the  family 
mail,  which  his  daughter  had  generally 
brought,  and  he  noticed  that  when  letters 
bearing  a New  York  postmark  were  re- 
ceived by  her,  they  were  succeeded  by  a 
nervous  depression  she  took  much  pains 
to  hide. 

So  he  proceeds  to  take  his  measures  with 
a diabolical  cunning  worthy  of  a Malvolio. 
He  first  makes  an  errand  to  the  Widow 
Hrown’s  cottage.  He  contracts  for  the 
making  of  some  articles  of  clothing,  and, 
as  he  is  about  leaving,  asks:  “.Ah,  by 

the  way,  do  you  hear  anything  from  your 
son  John  lately,  madam?”  He  is  sur- 
prised to  see  t[ie  widow  burst  into  tears, 
and  to  hear  her  tell  that  a fire  in  his  em- 
ployer's factory  had  destroyed  the  plant, 
and  all  his  own  investment  as  a part  owner 
of  the  stock  therein,  leaving  John  broken 
up,  as  well  as  thrown  out  of  employment. 
•And  the  good  lady  was  surprised  to  see  a 
hard  smile  pass  over  the  millionaire's  stern 
face,  a smile  of  gratified  malice,  she  was 
sure  : and  she  could  be  sworn  she  heard 
a laugh  as  he  stumbled  down-stairs,  and  a 
remark  that  “ it  served  them  right,  trying 
to  deceive  her  old  gray-haired  father  ! ” 

.And  here  the  “ Romance  of  Dulltown  ” 
properly  commences,  and  we  will  warrant 
it  (o  be  the  “first  and  only”  romance  of 
the  kind  ever  recorded,  so  far  as  our  re- 
searches in  the  much-trodden  fields  of  fic- 
tion reveal.  For,  what  does  that  inhuman 
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parent  do  ? He  seizes  her  next  letter, 
breaks  the  seal,  reads  the  direction,  and,  I 
shame  to  say  it,  the  contents,  which  were 
as  follows  : 

New  York, _/«/>*  4,  i8 — 

Dearest  Mary  : 

Since  I wrote  you  Inst  week,  my  affairs  have  taken 
a still  more  decided  turn  for  (he  worse.  I had  hope 
at  that  dale,  as  I told  you,  that  my  partners  mijjht 
save  enough  out  of  the  wreck  to  enable  us  to  rebuild 
and  go  on  with  our  work  ; but  since  then,  by  the  de- 
fection of  one  and  the  indebtedness  of  another,  our 
enterprise  is  dead  l>cyond  hope. 

I)ear  Mary,  1 write  this  in  more  pain  than  you  can 
imagine.  It  is  not  the  loss  itself  that  crushes  me. 
hut  the  utter  hopelessness  of  starting  again  with  a 
reasonable  chance  of  succeeding  in  a good  many  years. 
1 will  not  deceive  you.  I am  ruined  financially,  be- 
jroDd  hope  of  recovery  until  after  long  years  of  toil, 


and  perhaps  disappointment  in  the  end.  I cannot,  as 
an  honorable  man,  ask  you  to  wait  fur  me.  When  I 
^7(/a  bright  prospect  ahead  of  me,  with  the  promise 
you  gave  me  to  cheer  and  uphold  me.  no  man  ever 
worked  harder  or  more  hopefully.  Now  I see  no 
prospect  of  succeeding  ; ami.  dear  as  you  are  to  me, 
bound  up  in  every  hope,  ambition,  or  dream  of  hap- 
piness I have  had  on  earth  for  year.s,  I cannot  hold 
you  to  a promise  to  which  your  heart,  more  than 
your  best  judgment,  prompted  you.  Dear  Mary.  I 
give  that  promise  l>ack.  It  would  be  wronging  you. 
wronging  your  father,  nay.  it  would  be  wronging 
myself,  to  hold  you  on  for  years,  hoping  against 
hope,  til)  the  best  part  of  your  life  ha<l  been  lost  to 
you,  and  the  roses  had  faded  from  your  cheeks  and 
the  joy  from  your  life. 

Mary.  CUkI  only  knows  the  pain  with  which  I give 
you  up  ! Your  image  has  l>ccn  before  me  ever  since 
1 left  the  school  where  wc  parted  on  the  last  day  of 
the  term,  when  I was  to  go  forth,  a green  boy,  to 
fight  my  way  in  the  world.  And  when  you  so  kindly 
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gave  me  your  **  God  speed  ’*  I went  out  to  my  task 
as  bravely  as  ever  w*cnt  belted  knight  to  win  honor 
or  his  lady’s  favor.  I knew,  even  then.  \»hat  you 
were  to  me  ; but  1 trust  I had  honor  enough  not  to 
try  to  commit  you.  who  were  so  much  alcove  me  in 
.station,  to  any  words  which  might  seem  to  bind  you, 
although  even  then  I h(»pc<l  you  might  not  be  in- 
different to  me.  Hut  when  I seemed  to  be  in  a sure 
way  to  rise  in  the  w’orld  ; when  I came  back  to  Dull- 
town  ami  found  you  »o  much  lovelier  than  I had  ever 
dreamed  of.  and.  better  still,  as  true  and  good  as  you 
were  fair  ; 1 fell  that  such  good  fortune  was  beyond 
my  deserts — that  it  couM  not  be  that  a poor  widow’s 
son  was  the  chosen  lover  of  such  a one  as  my  Mary  ! 
It  was  too  good  to  hope  or  believe,  and  I fear  it  was 
belter  than  I deserved  ; for  the  fates  have  but  given 
me  a view  of  the  Promised  Land,  to  hide  il  again  in 
clouds  where  no  ray  of  light  can  penetrate. 

Dear  Mary,  you  arc  free.  Forget  me  and  be 
happy.  Or  remember  me  as  one  who,  while  he 
would  gladly  die  to  secure  your  happiness,  cannot 
deceive  you  with  vain  hopc>  into  wasting  your  youth 
waiting  fur 

Your  ruined  and  hopeless  bankrupt. 

John  Brown. 

This  he  reads  with  many  a “ hem  ! *’  and 
has  to  wipe  liis  ^jlasscs  two  or  three  limes, 
l)ecause  either  his  indignation  or  some 
other  feeling  is  gelling  away  with  him. 
'I'hen,  closing  llie  letter  and  sealing  it  care- 
fully, that  his  much-alnised  daughter  may 
not  suspect  that  it  has  t)c*en  tampered  with, 
he  sits  down  and  in  cold  blooti  writes  to 
the  lover  of  that  daughter  a letter,  of 
which  tile  following  is  a copy  : 


Dulltown,  Blank  County,  State  of 

John  Brown.  Esq  : 

Dtar  Sir:  Having  found  out— no  matter  how. 

but  not  from  my  unnatural  daughter — that  you  aod 
she  have  conspired  to  rob  me  of  the  one  treasure  I 
value  in  this  world  ; but  also  that  you,  a co  conspira- 
tor as  aforesaid,  have  acted  what  the  world  might 
call  an  honorable  part  therein;  now  this  is  to  inform 
you  that,  as  long  as  you  two  are  so  silly  as  to  like 
e.ich  other,  and  as  I find  you  to  be  a bright  and 
honorable  young  fellow,  you  have  my  full  consent  to 
irarry  whenever  you  choose,  with  an  old  man's  bless- 
ing to  boot.  But  I make  it  one  of  the  conditions 
preccdfcni.  that  if  you  w-iV/go  into  your  dirty  manu- 
facturing business,  it  shall  l)C  in  this  county,  where  I 
can  live  near  you,  and  still  attend  to  my  business. 

N.  B.  My  daughter  shall  receive  a check  for  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  on  (he  day  of  her  marriage, 
which  I hope  will  be  ^oon,  fur  I want  to  see  the 
ro>cs  bloom  in  those  pretty  checks  again  before 
Christmas. 

P.  S.  You  thought  you  were  very  clever,  didn’t 
you  ? Why,  bless  your  silly  hearts,  I knew  all  about 
it  ages  ago  ! So,  come  home.  Johnny,  and  I’ll  have 
the  fatted  calf  hung  up  by  the  heels,  ready  for  the 
prodigal's  return. 

Your  future  father  in-law, 

Thomas  V^an  Gocld. 

And  thus  ended  the  “ Romance  of  Dull- 
town  ” — or,  rather,  there  it  began  in  reality; 
for  a jollier  and  a more  perfectly  happy 
family  than  the  Van  Gould-Hrown  connec- 
tion would  be  bard  to  find  in  this  world  of 
bank  failures,  mail  robberies,  and  general 
“ cussedness.”  “ Long  may  they  wave  ! ” 
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•AGENCY. 


By  CLtvtLANi)  Mdykj.tt. 


I. 

ON  March  12,  1886,  the  through  ex- 
press on  the  Rock  Island  road  left 
Chicago  at  10.45  p*  "’dh  twenty-two 
thou.sand  dollars  in  filty  and  one  hundred 
dollar  bills,  in 
the  keeping 
of  Kellogg 
Nichols,  an  old- 
time  messenger 
of  the  United 
States  Fixpress 
Company.  This 
sum  had  been 
sent  by  a Chi- 
cago bank  to  be 
delivered  at  the 
principal  bank 
of  Davenport, 

Iowa.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  usual 
pa  ssenger 
coaches,  the 
train  drew  two 
express  cars; 
the  first,  for  ex- 
press only,  just 
behind  the  en- 
gine ; and  fol- 
lowing this,  one 
for  express  and 
baggage.  These 
cars  had  end 
doors,  which 
olTer  the  best 
opportunity  to 
train  robber-s. 

Messenger  william  i-inkiiiiton. 

Nichols  was  in 

the  first  car,  and  was  duly  at  his  work  when 
the  train  stopped  at  foliet,  a town  about 
forty  miles  west  of  Chicago.  But  at  the 
next  stop,  which  was  made  at  Morris,  Harry 
Schwartz,  a brakeman,  came  running  from 
Nichols’s  car,  crying ; “ The  messenger  is 
dead" 

The  messenger’s  lifeless  body  was  found 
lying  on  the  floor  of  the  car.  The  head  had 
been  crushed  by  some  heavy  weapon,  and 


there  was  a pistol  wound  in  the  right 
shoulder.  Apparently  he  had  been  over- 
come only  after  a hard  fight.  His  face  was 
set  with  fierce  determination.  His  fists  were 
clenched,  and  the  hands  and  fingers  cut  and 
scratched  in  a curious  way,  while  under  the 
nails  were  found 
what  proved  to 
be  bits  of  human 
flesh.  The  pis- 
tol wound  was 
from  a weapon 
of  thirty-two 
caliber.  It  evi- 
dently was  not 
the  cause  of  the 
man’s  death,  but 
the  blows  of 
some  blunt 
weapon,  dealt 
probably  after 
the  shot  was 
fired.  All  who 
knew  Messenger 
N ichols  w e r.e 
surprised  at  the 
desperate  resist- 
ance he  seemed 
to  have  made, 
for  he  was  a 
small,  light  man, 
not  more  than 
five  feet  five  in 
height,  nor 
weighing  over 
one  hundred 
and  thirty 
pounds,  and  of 
no  great  credit 
among  his  fel- 
lows for  pluck  and  courage. 

The  ex|>re.ss  car  was  immediately  detached 
from  the  train  and  left  at  .Morris,  guarded 
by  all  the  train  crew  except  Schwartz,  who 
was  sent  on  with  the  train  to  Davenport. 
After  the  first  cursory  inspection  no  one  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  car  where  Nichols  lay  ; 
and  nothing  was  known  precisely  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  robbery.  The  safe  door 
had  been  found  open,  and  the  floor  cf 
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the  car  littered  with  the  contents  of  the 
safe. 

A WIDE  SEARCH  THAT  REVEALED  NOTHING 
BUT  A MASK. 

An  urgent  telegram  was  at  once  sent  to 
the  Pinkertons  at  Chicago,  and  Mr.  William 
Pinkerton,  w ith  a force  of  detectives,  arrived 
at  .Morris  on  a special  train  a few  hours 
later.  Search  parties  were  at  once  sent  out 
in  all  directions  along  the  country  roads,  and 
up  and  down  the  tracks.  Hundreds  of 
people  joined  in  the  search,  for  the  news  of 
the  murder  spread  rapidly  through  the  w hole 
region,  and  not  a square  yard  of  territory’ 
for  miles  between  Morris  and  Minooka  Sta- 
tion was  left  une.xplorcd.  It  happened  that 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  but  the 
keenest  scrutiny  failed  to  reveal  any  signifi- 
cant footprints,  and  the  search  [larties  re- 
turned after  many  hours,  having  made  only 
a single  discovery.  This  was  a mask  found 
in  a cattle-guard  near  Minooka — a mask 
made  of  black  cloth,  with  white  strines 
fastened  at  either  side,  one  of  which  had 
been  torn  out  of  the  cloth  as  if  in  a struggle. 

WILLIAM  PINKERTON  EXAMINES  THE  CAR. 

Meantime,  .Mr.  Pinkerton  himself  en- 
tered the  ear  and  made  a careful  investi- 
gation. His  first  discovery  was  a heavy 
priker,  bearing  stains  of  blood  and  bits  of 
matted  hair.  It  was  hanging  in  its  usual 
place,  behind  the  stove.  The  significance 
of  this  last  fact  was  great  in  Mr.  Pinkerton’s 
opinion  ; from  it  he  concluded  that  the 
crime  had  been  committed  by  a railroad 
man,  his  rea.soning  being  that  the  poker 
could  have  been  restored  to  its  usual  pl.ace 
after  such  a use  only  mechanically,  and 
from  force  of  habit,  and  that  an  assailant 
who  was  not  a railroarl  man  would  have  left 
it  on  the  lloor  or  thrown  it  away. 

Coming  to  the  safe  Mr.  Pinkerton  found 
that  the  twenty-two  thousand  dollars  was 
missing,  and  that  other  papers  had  been 
hastily  searched  over,  but  left  behind  .-.s 
valueless.  .Among  these  was  a bundle  of 
cancelled  drafts  that  hail  been  roughly  torn 
o|x;n  and  then  thrown  aside.  .Mr,  Pinkerton 
scarcely  noticed  at  the  moment,  but  had  oc- 
casion to  remember  subsequently,  that  a 
small  piece  of  one  of  these  drafts  was  miss- 
ing, as  if  a coiner  had  been  torn  off. 

.Ml  the  train  hands  were  immediately 
questioned,  but  none  of  their  stories  were  in 
any  way  significapt,  except  that  of  Newton 
Watt,  the  man  in  charge  of  the  second  car. 
He  said  that  while  busy  counting  over  his 


way-bills  and  receipts  he  had  Ixien  startled 
by  the  crash  of  broken  glass  in  the  venti- 
lator overhead,  and  that  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, a heavily  built  man,  wearing  a black 
mask,  had  entered  the  car  and  said  ; “If 
you  move,  the  man  up  there  will  bore  you.” 
Cooking  up.  Watt  said  further,  he  saw  a hand 
thrust  through  the  broken  glass  and  holding 
a revolver.  Thus  intimidated  he  made  no 
attempt  to  give  an  alarm,  and  the  masked 
man  presently  left  him  under  guard  of  the 
pistol  overhead,  which  covered  him  until 
shortly  before  the  train  reached  Morris,  when 
it  was  withdrawn.  He  was  able  to  locate 
the  place  where  the  crime  must  have  been 
committed,  as  he  remembered  that  the  en- 
gine was  whistling  for  .Minooka  Station  when 
the  stranger  entered  the  car.  This  left 
alKJUt  thirty  minutes  for  the  murder,  rob- 
bery. and  escape. 

Returning  to  Chicago,  Mr.  Pinkerton  in- 
vestigated the  character  of  the  man  Watt, 
and  found  that  he  had  a clean  record,  was 
regarded  as  a trusty  and  efficient  man.  and 
had  three  brothers  who  had  been  railroad 
men  for  years  and  had  always  given  perfect 
.s,Ttisfaction.  Watt's  good  reputation  and 
straightforward  manner  were  strong  points 
in  his  favor,  and  yet  there  was  something 
questionable  in  his  story  of  the  mysterious 
hand.  For  one  thing,  no  footprints  were 
found  in  the  snow  on  the  top  of  the  car. 

liRAKEMAN  SCHWARTZ  AND  HIS  STORV. 

lirakeman  Schwartz,  the  only  man  on  the 
train  who  had  not  yet  been  questioned, 
“ deadheaded  ” his  way,  in  railway  parlance, 
back  from  Davenport  the  following  night  on 
Conductor  Danlorth’s  train,  and  reported  to 
Mr.  Pinkerton  the  next  morning.  He  was 
a tall,  fine-looking  young  fellow,  about 
twenty-seven,  with  thin  lips  ami  a face  that 
showed  determination.  He  was  rather  dap- 
per in  dress,  and  kept  on  his  gloves  during 
the  conversation.  .Mr.  Pinkerton  received 
him  pleasantly,  and,  after  they  had  been 
smoking  and  chatting  for  an  hour  or  so,  he 
suggested  to  Schwartz  that  he  would  be 
more  comfortable  with  his  gloves  off. 
.‘^chwartz  accordingly  removed  his  gloves, 
and  revealed  red  marks  on  the  hacks  of  his 
hands,  such  as  might  have  been  made  by 
finger  nails  digging  into  them. 

“ How  did  you  hurt  your  hands, 
Schwartz?"  asked  Mr.  Pinkerton. 

“ Oh,  I did  that  handling  baggage  night 
before  last,”  explained  Schwartz,  and  then 
he  related  incidentally  that  as  he  was  on  his 
way  back  to  Chicago,  the  conductor  of  the 
train,  Conductor  Uanforth,  had  discovered 
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a valise  left  by  sf)tnebody  in  one  of  the  toilet 
rooms.  Later  in  the  day,  Mr.  Pinkerton 
summoned  the  conductor,  who  said  that  the 
valise  was  an  old  one,  of  no  value  ; and, 
having  no  contents,  he  had  thrown  it  out  on 
an  ash  pile  I'he  only  thing  he  had  found 
in  the  valise  was  a piece  of  paper  that  at- 
tracted his  attention,  because  it  was  marked 
with  red  lines. 

E.xamining  this  piece  of  paper  carefully, 
Mr.  Pinkerton  saw  that  it  h.ad  been  torn 
from  a money  draft,  and  at  once  thought 
of  the  package  in  the  e.xpress  messenger’s 
safe.  Now,  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that  no 
human  power  can  tear  two  pieces  of  paper 
in  exactly  the  .same  way  ; the  ragged  fibres 
will  only  fit  perfectly  when  the  two  original 
parts  are  brought  together.  There  remained 
no  doubt,  when  this  test  was  made  in  the 
present  case,  that  the  piece  of  paper  found 
on  Conductor  Danforth’s  east-bound  train 
had  been  torn  from  the  draft  in  the  express 
car  robbed  the  night  before  on  a west-bound 
train.  The  edges  fitted,  the  red  lines  cor- 
responded, and  unquestionably  some  one 
had  brought  that  piece  of  paper  from  the 
one  train  to  the  other.  In  other  words, 
some  one  connected  with  the  ciime  of  the 
previous  night  had  ridden  back  to  Chicago 
twenty-four  hours  later  with  t.’onductor  Dan- 
forth 

Mr.  Pinkerton  at  once  ordered  a search 
m,idc  for  the  mi.ssing  valise,  and  also  an 
ini]uiry  regarding  the  passengers  who  had 
ridden  on  C.'onductor  Danforth’s  train  be- 
tween Davenport  and  C hicago,  on  the  night 
following  the  murder.  The  valise  was  found 
on  the  ash  heap  where  the  conductor  had 
thrown  it,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
days,  the  detectives  had  located  oraccounted 
for  all  passengers  on  Conductor  Danforth’s 
tram,  with  the  exception  of  one  man  who 
had  ridden  on  a free  pass.  The  c<  nductor 
could  only  recall  this  man’s  features  vague- 
ly ; and,  while  some  of  the  passengers  re- 
membered him  well  enough,  there  was  no 
clew  to  his  name  or  identity.  As  it  appeared 
that  no  other  of  the  passengers  could  have 
been  connected  with  the  crime,  efforts  were 
redoubled  to  discover  the  holder  of  this 
pass. 

II. 

THE  PLUNKETT  THEORY. 

So  great  was  the  public  interest  in  the 
crime  and  the  mystery  surrounding  it,  that 
three  separate,  well-organized  investigations 
of  it  were  undertaken.  The  Rock  Island 
Railroad  officials,  with  their  detectives,  con- 


ducted one ; a Chicago  newspaper,  the 
“ Daily  News,”  with  its  detectives,  another  ; 
and  the  Pinkertons,  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  .States  Express  Company,  a third. 

.Mr.  Pinkerton,  as  we  have  seen,  concluded 
that  the  crime  had  been  committed  by  rail- 
way men.  I'he  railway  officials  were  natu- 
rally disinclined  to  believe  ill  of  their  em- 
ployees, and  an  incident  occurred  about 
this  time  which  turned  the  investigation  in 
an  entirely  new  direction,  and  made  them  the 
more  disposed  to  discredit  Mr.  Pinkerton’s 
theory.  This  w.is  the  receipt  of  a letter  from 
a convict  in  the  .Michigan  City  penitentiary, 
named  Plunkett,  who  wrote  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  officials,  saying  that  he  could  lur- 
nish  them  with  important  information. 

.Mr.  St,  jerhn,  the  general  manager  of  the 
road,  went  in  person  to  the  penitentiary  to 
take  Plunkett’s  statement,  which  was  in  ef- 
fect that  he  knew  the  men  who  had  com- 
mitted the  robbery  and  killed  Nichols,  and 
was  willing  to  sell  this  information  in  ex- 
change for  a full  iiardon,  which  the  railro.ad 
people  could  secure  by  using  their  influence. 
This  they  promised  to  do,  if  his  story  proved 
true,  and  Plunkett  then  told  them  of  a plot 
that  had  been  worked  out  a year  or  .so  be- 
fore, when  he  had  been  “grafting  ” with  a 
“mob”  of  pickpockets  at  county  fairs, 
d’here  were  with  him  at  that  time  “ Hutch  ” 
McCoy,  James  Connors  (known  as  “ Vellow- 
hammer”),  and  a man  named  “ Jeff,”  whose 
surname  he  did  not  know.  These  three 
men,  Plunkett  said,  had  planned  an  express 
robbery  on  the  Rock  Island  road,  to  lie 
executed  in  precisely  the  stime  way,  and  at 
precisely  the  same  point  on  the  road,  as  in 
the  case  in  question. 

AN  EMINENT  EDITOR  TURNS  DETECTIVE. 

The  story  was  plausible  and  won  Mr.  St. 
John’s  belief.  It  won  the  belief,  also,  of 
■Mr.  .Melville  Iv  Stone,  of  the  “ Daily 
News”;  and  forthwith,  the  railway  detec- 
tives, working  with  the  newspaper  de- 
tectives, were  instructed  to  go  ahead  on 
new  lines,  regardiess  of  trouble  or  expense. 
Their  first  endeavor  was  to  capture  “ Hutch  ” 
McCoy,  the  leader  of  the  gang.  “ Hutch  ” 
was  a pickpocket,  burglar,  and  all-around 
thief,  whose  operations  kept  him  travelling 
all  over  the  United  States. 

The  police  in  various  cities  having  been 
communicated  with  to  no  purpose,  Mr. 
Stone  finally  decided  to  do  a thing  the  like 
of  which  no  newspaper  proprietor,  perhaps, 
ever  undertook  before,  that  is,  start  out  on 
a personal  search  for  McCoy  and  his  associ- 
ates. With  Prank  Murray,  one  of  the  best 
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detectives  in  Chicago,  and  other  detectives, 
he  went  to  Galesburg,  where  the  gang  was 
said  to  have  a sort  of  headquarters.  The 
party  found  there  none  of  the  men  they  were 
after,  but  they  learned  that  "Thatch  ” Grady, 
a notorious  criminal  with  whom  “Hutch” 
McCoy  was  known  to  be  in  relations,  was  in 
Omaha.  Sothey  hurried  toOmaha, but  only 
to  find  that  Grady  had  gone  to  St.  I.ouis. 
Then  to  St.  Louis  went  .Mr.  Stone  and  his 
detectives,  hot  on  the  scent,  and  spent  sev- 
eral days  in  that  city  searching  high  and 
low. 

A VAIS  SKARCH  AS  FAR  AS  NEW  ORLF.ANS. 

The  method  of  locating  a criminal  in  a 
great  city  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  little  un- 
derstood. Tl'.e  first  step  is  to  secure  from 
the  local  police  information  as  to  the  favor- 
ite haunts  of  criminals  of  the  class  under 
pursuit,  paying  special  regard  in  the  pre- 
liminary inquiries  to  the  possibility  of  love 
affairs  ; lor  thieves,  even  more  than  honest 
men,  are  swayed  in  their  lives  by  the  tender 
passion,  and  are  t>ften  brought  to  justice 
through  the  agency  of  women.  With  so 
much  of  such  information  in  their  pos.session 
ns  they  could  gather,  Mr.  Stone  and  his 
detectives  spent  their  time  in  likely  resorts, 
picking  up  actpiaintance  w ith  fretiucnters  ; 
and,  whenever  possible,  turning  the  talk 
adroitly  upon  the  man  they  were  looking 
for.  It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  in  work 
like  this  detectives  disguise  themselves. 
False  beards  and  mustaches,  goggles  and 
lightning  changes  of  clothing,  are  never 
heard  of  e.\cept  in  the  pages  of  badly  in- 
formed story-writers.  In  his  e.xperience  of 
over  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Murray  never 
wore  such  a disguise,  nor  knew  of  any 
reputable  detective  who  did.  In  this  e.xpe- 
dition  the  detectives  simply  assumed  the 
characters  and  general  style  of  the  persons 
they  were  thrown  with,  parsing  for  men  of 
sporting  tastes  from  the  Last  ; and.  having 
satisfied  the  people  they  met  that  they  meant 
no  harm,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
such  news  of  .McCoy  and  the  others  as  there 
was.  Unfortunately  this  was  not  much. 

.'\ftcr  going  from  one  city  to  another  on 
various  clews,  hearing  of  one  member  of  the 
gang  here  and  another  there,  and  in  e;ich 
instance  losing  their  man,  the  detectives 
finally  brought  up  in  New  Orleans.  They 
had  s[)ent  five  or  si.\  weeks  of  time  and  a 
large  amount  of  money,  only  to  find  them- 
selves absolutely  without  a clew  as  to  the 
wherealRuits  of  the  men  they  were  pursuing. 
They  were  much  discouraged  when  a tele- 
gram from  Mr.  Pinkerton  told  them  that 


Hutch  '■  McCoy  was  back  in  Galesburg, 
where  they  had  first  sought  him.  Proceed- 
ing thither  with  all  despatch,  they  traced 
.McCoy  into  a saloon,  and  there  three  of 
them,  John  Smith  representing  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad,  John  Mcfjinn  for  the  Pink- 
erton agency,  and  Frank  Murray  working 
for  M r.  -Stone,  with  drawn  revolvers  captured 
him  in  spite  of  a desperate  dash  he  made  to 
e.scape. 

-McCoy's  capture  was  the  occasion  of 
much  felicitation  among  the  itcople  inter- 
ested in  the  matter.  .Mr.  St.  John  and  .Mr. 
Stone  were  confident  that  now  the  whole 
mystery  of  the  express  robbery  would  he 
resolved  and  the  murderers  convicted.  Hut 
■McCoy  showed  on  trial  that  he  had  left  New 
Orleans  to  come  north  only  the  night  before 
the  murder,  and  had  spent  the  whole  of  that 
night  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  It 
also  appeared  that  McCoy’s  associate,  Con- 
nors. was  in  jail  at  the  time  of  the  robbery, 
and  that  the  man  "Jeff  ” was  dead.  Thus 
the  whole  Plunkett  story  was  exploded. 


111. 

SHADOWING  SCHWARTZ. 

.Some  time  before  this,  the  man  who  had 
ridden  on  the  free  pass,  and  given  the  de- 
tectives so  much  trouble,  had  been  acci- 
dentally found  by  Jack  Mullins,  a brakeman 
on  Conductor  Danforth's  train.  He  proved 
to  be  an  advertising  solicitor,  employed  by 
no  other  than  Mr.  .Melville  FL  Stone,  who 
would  have  given  a thousand  dollars  to 
know  what  his  agent  knew  ; for  the  adver- 
tising man  had  seen  the  conductor  bring  out 
the  valise  containing  the  all-important  frag- 
ment of  the  draft.  Hut  he  had  not  realized 
the  value  of  the  news  in  his  possession,  and 
Mr.  Pinkerton  tiHik  good  care  to  keep  him 
from  that  knowledge.  One  hint  of  the 
truth  to  the  “ Daily  News  " people,  and  the 
whole  .story  would  have  been  blazoned 
forth  in  its  columns,  and  the  murderer  would 
have  taken  warning.  Not  until  he  had 
seen  the  man  safely  on  a train  out  from 
Chicago  did  .Mr.  Pinkerton  breathe  easily  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  months  later  that  Nlr. 
Stone  learned  how  near  he  came  to  gelling 
a splendid  “scoop  " on  the  whole  city  and 
country. 

The  identification  of  the  p.ass-holdcr  re- 
moved the  last  possibility  that  the  valise 
had  been  taken  into  the  train  by  any  of  Con- 
ductor Danforth's  passengers,  .^nd  yet  the 
valise  was  there  ! How  came  it  there  ? In 
the  course  of  their  examination,  two  of  the 
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passengers  had  testified  to  havin"  seen 
Schwartz  enter  the  toilet-room  during  the 
run.  Brakeman  Jack  Mullins  stated  that 
he  had  been  in  the  same  room  twice  that 
night,  that  the  second  time  he  had  noticed 
the  valise,  but  that  it  was  not  there  when 
he  went  in  first.  Other  witnesses  in  the  car 
were  positive  that  the  person  who  entered 
the  room  last  before  the  time  when  Mullins 
saw  the  valise  was  Schwartz.  J'hus  the 
chain  of  proof  was  tightening,  and  Mr. 
Pinkerton  sent  for  Schwartz. 

SCHWARTZ  AFFECTS  TO  PLAV  DETECTIVE. 

After  talking  with  the  brakeman  in  a 
semi-confidential  way  for  some  time,  the 
detective  began  to  question  him  about 
Watt,  his  fellow-trainman.  Schwartz  said 
he  was  a good  fellow,  and,  in  general,  spoke 
highly  of  him.  Mr.  Pinkerton  seemed  to 
hesitate  a little,  and  then  said  : 

“ Can  I trust  you,  Schwartz  ? ” 

“ Yes,  sir." 

“Well,  the  fact  is,  1 am  a little  suspicious 
of  VV'att.  You  see,  his  story  about  that  hand 
overhead  does  not  exactly  hang  together. 
I don’t  want  to  do  him  any  wrong,  but  he 
must  be  looked  after.  Now,  my  idea  is  to 
have  you  go  about  with  him  as  much  as 
you  can,  see  if  he  meets  any  strangers  or 
spends  much  money,  and  let  me  know 
wh.atever  happens.  Will  you  do  it  ? " 

Schwartz  readily  consented  on  the  assur- 
ance that  the  railroad  people  would  give 
him  leave  of  absence.  The  next  day  he 
reported  that  Watt  had  met  a man  who 
wore  a slouch  hat.  had  unkempt  red  hair, 
and  in  general  looked  like  a border  ruffian. 
He  had  overheard  the  two  talking  together 
in  a saloon  on  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  where 
the  stranger  had  discussed  the  murder  of 
Nichols  in  great  detail,  showing  a re- 
markable familiarity  with  the  whole  affair. 
Schwartz  had  a sort  of  Je.ssc  James  theory 
(which  he  seemed  anxious  to  have  .ac- 
cepted). that  the  crime  had  been  commit- 
ted by  a gang  of  Western  desperadoes,  and 
that  this  fellow  was  connected  with  them. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  listened  with  interest  to  all 
this,  but  was  less  edified  than  Schwartz  im- 
agined, s-.nce  two  of  his  most  trusted  “shad- 
ows," who  had  l>een  following  Schwartz,  bad 
given  him  reports  of  the  latter's  movements, 
making  it  plain  that  the  red-haired  des- 
perado was  a myth,  and  that  no  such  meet- 
ing as  Schwartz  described  had  taken  place. 
Nevertheles.s,  professing  to  be  well  pleased 
with  Schwartz's  efforts,  Mr.  Pinkerton  sent 
him  out  to  track  the  fabulous  desperado. 
Schwartz  continued  to  render  false  reports. 


Finally,  without  a word  to  arouse  his  suspi- 
cion, he  was  allowed  to  resume  his  w’ork  on 
the  railroad. 

The  “ .shadows  " put  upon  Schwartz  after 
this,  reported  a suspicious  intimacy  between 
him  and  Watt,  and  a detective  of  great 
tact,  Frank  Jones,  was  detailed  to  get  into 
their  confidence,  if  possible.  He  was  given 
a “ run  " as  brakeman  between  Des  Moines 
and  Davenport,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  come  in  from  the  west  and  lay 
over  at  Davenport  on  the  same  days  that 
Schwartz  and  Watt  laid  over  there,  coming 
in  from  the  east.  Jones  played  his  part 
cleverly,  and  was  soon  on  intimate  terms 
with  Schwartz  and  Watt,  taking  his  meals 
at  their  boarding-house  and  sleeping  in  a 
room  adjoining  theirs.  They  finally  came 
to  like  him  so  well  that  they  suggested  his 
trying  to  get  a transfer  to  their  “ run.”  be- 
tween Davenport  and  Chicago.  This  was 
successfully  arranged,  and  then  the  three 
men  were  together  constantly,  Jones  even 
going  to  board  at  .Schwartz's  house  in 
Chic.ago.  .-\bout  this  time  Schwartz  began 
to  talk  of  giving  up  railro.id  work,  and  go- 
ing to  live  in  Kansas  or  the  Far  West.  It 
was  arranged  that  Jones  should  join  him 
and  .Mrs.  Schwartz  on  a Western  trip. 
Meantime,  Schwartz  applied  to  the  company 
for  leave  of  absence,  on  the  plea  that  he 
wished  to  arrange  some  family  matters  in 
I’hiladciphia. 

Mr.  Pinkerton,  being  informed  by  Jones 
of  Schwartz’s  applic.ation,  used  his  influence 
to  have  it  granted.  When  the  young  man 
started  cast,  he  did  not  travel  alone.  His 
every  movement  was  watched  and  reported, 
nor  was  he  left  unguarded  for  a moment, 
day  or  night,  during  an  absence  of  several 
weeks,  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  Kastern  cities. 

THE  ART  OF  “SHADOWING." 

To  one  unfamiliar  with  the  resources  and 
organization  of  a great  detective  system, 
it  is  incomprehensible  how  continuous 
“shadowing,  " day  after  day  and  week  after 
week,  through  thousands  of  miles  of  journey- 
ings,  can  be  accom|)lishcd.  I'he  matter  is 
made  none  the  simpler  when  you  know 
that  there  must  be  a change  of  “ shadows  " 
every  day.  However  adroit  the  detective, 
his  continued  presence  in  a locality  would 
soon  arouse  suspicion.  The  daily  change 
of  “shadows  " is  e.isy  when  the  man  under 
watch  remains  in  one  place  ; for  then  it  is 
only  necessary  to  send  a new  “ shadow  " 
from  the  central  office  early  each  morning 
to  replace  the  one  who  “ put  the  man  to 
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bed  " the  night  before.  Hut  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent when  the  subject  is  lonstantly  travel- 
ling about  on  boats  or  railways,  and  per- 
haps sleeping  in  a different  town  each  night. 
Without  the  network  of  agencies,  includ- 
ing large  and  small  bureaus,  that  the  Pink- 
ertons’ have  gradually  established  all  over 
the  United  States,  the  “shadowing"  of  a 
man  in  rapid  flight  would  be  impossible. 
As  it  is.  nothing  is  easier.  .Schwartz,  for 
insiancc.  spent  several  days  in  Huffalo, 
where  his  actions  were  reported  hour  by 
hour,  until  he  bought  his  ticket  for  Phila- 
delphia. .\s  he  took  the  train  a fresh 
“ shadow  “ took  it  too,  .securing  a section 
in  the  same  sleeping  car  with  him.  and  tak- 
ing his  meals  at  tlie  same  time  Schwartz 
took  his,  either  in  the  dining-car  or  at 
stations.  No  sooner  had  the  train  left  the 
station  than  the  Pinfceiton  representative  in 
Huffalo  reported  by  cipher  despatch  to  the 
bureau  in  Philadelphia,  whither  Schwartz 
was  going  The  exact  form  of  the  despatch, 
which  well  ilhistr.-.tes  a system  in  constant 
use  in  the  Pinkerton  bureaus,  was  as  follows; 

k.  J.  I.IMII-V,  441  SlKH.1, 

full  MU  I.IUII A,  f.». 

.■\nxinns  x|i,ies  sueker  lirown  murl>lcs  man  other 
dropping  eight  arrives  put  grand  tifty  marliles 
artieles  along  or  dert,y  coat  .ship  very  tan  seer 
wearing  these  have  and  is  rihtsrn  ink  liust  eentrat 
Tuesday  for  dust  to  riee  hat  and  amt  pajrer  vest 
yellow  ink  get  must  jewelry  morning  rlejrot  on. 

It.  Koiikktson. 

In  despatches  of  this  sort  important  in- 
formation regarding  criminals  is  constantly 
flashing  over  the  wires,  with  no  danger  of 
any  “ leak." 

Thus,  from  one  city  to  another,  and 
through  every  part  of  the  country,  any 
criminal  may  he  “ shadowed  ” to-day  as 
Schwartz  was  “ shadowed  ” eight  years 
ago,  one  set  of  detectives  relieving  another 
every  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  man’s 
every  word  and  action  be  carefully  noted 
down  and  reported  without  his  having  the 
faintest  suspicion  that  he  is  under  ob.serva- 
tion.  The  task  of  “ shadowing ’’ a person 
who  is  traversing  city  streets  is  intrusted  to 
men  especially  .skilled  in  the  art  (for  art  it 
is)  of  seeing  without  being  seen.  'I'his  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  a de- 
tective i.s  called  upon  to  perform,  and  the 
few  who  excel  in  it  are  given  little  else  to 
do.  Where  a criminal  like  Schwartz,  upon 
who.se  final  capture  much  depends,  is  being 
followed,  two,  three,  or  even  four  “shadows  " 
are  employed  simultaneously,  one  keeping 
in  advance,  one  in  the  rear,  and  two  on 
either  side.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that 
one  relieves  the  other  by  change  of  position. 
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thus  lessening  the  chance  of  discovery,  while, 
of  course,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  several 
“shadows”  to  be  thrown  off  the  trail  at 
once.  An  adroit  criminal  might  outwit  one 
“shadow,”  but  he  could  scarcely  outwit 
four.  .A  “shadow”  on  coming  into  a new 
town  with  a subject,  reveals  himself  to  the 
“shadow”  who  is  to  relieve  him,  by  some 
prearranged  signal,  like  a handkerchief 
lield  in  the  left  hand. 

The  result  of  the  “shadowing”  in 
Schwartz's  case  was  conclusive.  No  sooner 
was  the  brakeman  out  of  Chicago  than  he 
began  spending  money  far  in  excess  of  his 
income.  He  bought  fine  furniture,  expen- 
sive clothing,  articles  of  jewelry,  presents 
for  his  wife,  and  laid  in  an  elaborate  supply 
of  rifles,  shot-guns,  revolvers,  and  all  sorts 
of  ammunition,  including  a quantity  of  car- 
tridges. The  “shadows”  found  that  in 
almost  every  case  he  paid  for  his  purchases 
with  fifty  or  one  hundred  dollar  bills.  .As 
far  os  possible  these  bills  were  secured  by 
the  detectives  from  the  persons  to  whom 
they  had  been  paid,  immediately  after 
Schwartz’s  departure.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  money  taken  in  the  robbery 
consisted  of  fifty  and  one  hundred  dollar 
bills. 

IV. 

SCHWARTZ  UNDER  ARREST. 

In  addition  to  this  it  was  found  bv  the 
investigations  of  detectives  at  I’hiladelphia 
that  Schwartz  was  the  son  of  a wealthy, 
retired  butcher  there,  a most  respectable 
man,  and  that  he  had  a wife  and  child  in 
Philadelphia,  whom  he  had  entirely  de- 
serted. This  gave  an  opportunity  to  take 
him  into  custody,  and  still  conceal  from  him 
that  he  was  suspected  of  committing  a 
worse  crime.  The  Philadelphia  wife  and 
child  were  taken  on  to  Chicago,  and 
Schwartz  was  placed  under  arrest,  charged 
with  bigamy. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  went  to  the  jail  at  once, 
and  wishing  to  keep  Schwartz’s  confidence 
as  far  as  i>ossiblc,  assured  him  that  this  ar- 
rest was  not  his  w'ork  at  all,  but  that  of 
detectives  Smith  and  Murray,  who  were,  as 
Schwartz  knew,  working  in  the  interests  of 
the  railroad  people,  and  of  the  Chicago 
“ I )aily  News.”  Mr.  Pinkerton  told  Schwartz 
that  he  still  believed,  as  he  had  done  all 
along,  that  Watt  w^as  the  guilty  man,  and 
promised  to  do  whatever  he  could  to  be- 
friend Schwartz.  The  latter  did  not  appear 
to  be  very  much  alarmed,  and  said  that  a 
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Philadelphia  lawyer  was  cominji  on  to  de- 
fend him.  The  lawyer  did  come  a few  days 
later,  when  a Iwnd  for  two  thousand  dol- 
lars was  furnished  for  Schwartz's  reappear- 
ance, and  he  was  set  at  liberty.  Matters 
had  gone  so  far,  however,  that  it  was  not 
considered  safe  to  leave  Schwartz  out  of 
jail,  and  he  was  immediately  rearrested,  on 
the  charge  of  murder. 

Whether  hecau.se  of  long  preparation  for 
this  ordeal,  or  because  he  was  a man  of 
strong  character,  Schwartz  received  this 
blow  without  the  slightest  show  of  emotion, 
and  went  back  Into  the  jail  as  coolly  as  he 
had  come  out.  He  merely  ref|uestcd  that 
he  might  have  an  interview  with  his  wife  as 
soon  as  possible. 

MRS.  SCHW'ARTZ  COMES  INTO  THE  CASE. 

■Mr.  Pinkerton  had  evidence  enough 
against  Schwartz  to  furnish  a strong  pre- 
sumption of  guilt,  but  it  was  all  circumstan- 
tial, and,  besides,  it  did  not  involve  Newton 
Watt,  whose  complicity  was  more  than  sus- 
])ected.  From  the  first  Mr.  Pinkerton  had 
been  carefully  conciliatory  of  the  later  Mrs. 
Schwartz.  ,\t  just  the  right  moment,  and 
by  adroit  management,  he  got  her  under 
his  direction,  and  by  taking  a train  with  her 
to  Morris,  and  then  on  the  next  morning 
taking  another  train  back  to  Chicago,  he 
succeeded  in  preventing  her  from  getting 
the  advice  of  her  husband’s  lawyer,  who  was 
meantime  making  the  same  double  journey 
on  pursuing  trains  with  the  design  of  cau- 
tioning her  against  speaking  to  .Mr.  Pinker- 
ton. She  had  come  to  reganl  Mr.  Pinkerton 
more  as  a protector  than  as  an  enemy,  and 
he.  during  the  hours  they  were  together,  used 
every  device  to  draw'  from  her  some  dam- 
aging .admission.  He  told  her  that  the  evi- 
dence against  her  husband,  although  serious 
in  its  character,  w.is  not,  in  his  opinion,  suf- 
ficient to  establish  his  guilt.  He  told  her 
of  the  bills  found  in  Schwartz's  posse.ssion, 
of  the  torn  piece  of  the  draft  taken  from  the 
valise,  of  the  marks  on  his  hands  and  the  lies 
he  had  told.  .\ll  this,  he  said,  proved  that 
Schwartz  had  some  connection  with  the  rob- 
bery. but  not  that  he  had  committed  the 
murder,  or  done  more  than  assist  Watt, 
whom  -Nfr.  Pinkerton  professed  to  regard 
as  the  chief  criminal.  I'he  only  hope  of 
saving  her  husband  now,  he  impressed  upon 
her,  was  for  her  to  make  a plain  statement 
of  the  truth,  and  trust  that  he  would  use 
this  in  her  husband's  interest. 

■After  listening  to  all  that  he  said,  and 
trying  in  many  ways  to  evade  the  main 
question,  Mrs.  Schwartz  at  last  admitted  to 


Mr  Pinkerton  that  her  husband  had  found 
a pack.age  containing  five  thousand  dollars 
of  the  stolen  money  under  one  of  the  seats 
on  Conductor  Danforth's  train,  on  the  night 
of  his  return  to  Chicago.  He  had  kept  this 
money  and  used  it  for  his  own  purposes, 
but  had  been  guilty  of  no  other  offence  in 
the  matter.  .Mrs.  Schwartz  stuck  resolutely 
to  this  statement,  and  would  admit  nothing 
further. 

llclicving  that  he  had  drawn  from  her  as 
much  as  he  could,  Mr.  Pinkerton  now  ac- 
companied .Mrs.  Schwartz  to  the  jail,  where 
she  was  to  see  her  husband.  The  first  words 
she  said  on  entering  the  room  where  he  wa.s, 
were,  “Harry,  1 have  told  Mr.  Pinkerton 
the  whole  truth.  1 thought  that  was  the 
best  way,  for  he  is  your  friend.  I told  him 
about  your  finding  the  five  thousand  dollars 
under  the  seat  of  the  car,  and  that  that  was 
all  you  had  to  do  with  the  business." 

SCHW  ARTZ  AND  HIS  WITF.  TEU.  1 HE  WHOLE 
STORV  TO  HIDDEN  ACDITORS. 

Schwartz  gave  his  wife  a terrible  glance 
as  she  said  this,  and  for  the  first  time  his 
emotions  nearly  betrayed  him.  However, 
he  braced  himself  and  only  admilled  in  a 
general  way  that  there  was  some  truth  in 
what  his  wife  had  .said.  He  refused  posi- 
tively to  go  into  details,  seemed  very  ner- 
vous, and  almost  immediately  asked  to  be 
left  alone  with  his  wife.  .Mr.  Pinkerton  had 
Ijcen  expecting  this,  and  was  prepared  for 
it.  He  realized  the  shock  that  would  be 
caused  in  Schwartz's  mind  by  his  wife's  un- 
expected confession,  and  counted  on  this  to 
lead  to  further  admissions.  It  wa.s,  there- 
fore, of  the  highest  importance  that  credible 
witnes.ses  should  overhear  all  that  tran- 
spired in  the  interview  between  Schwartz 
and  his  wife.  With  this  end  in  view,  the 
room  where  the  interview  was  to  take  place 
had  been  arranged  so  that  a number  of  wit- 
nesses could  see  and  hear  without  their 
presence  being  suspected,  and  the  sheriff  of 
the  county,  a leading  merchant,  and  a lead- 
ing banker  of  the  town  were  waiting  there 
in  readine.ss. 

.As  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  and  the 
husband  and  wife  w'ere  left  alone,  Schwartz 
exclaimed  : 

“ You  fool,  you  have  put  a rope  around 
Watt’s  and  my  neck  I ” 

“Why,  Harry,  I had  to  tell  him  some- 
thing. he  knew  .so  much.  You  can  trust 
him." 

“ You  ought  to  know  better  than  to  trust 
anybody.” 

The  man  walked  back  and  forth,  a prey 
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to  the  most  violent  emotions,  his  wife  trying 
vainly  to  quiet  him.  .\t  each  affectionate 
touch  he  would  brush  her  off  roughly  with  a 
curse,  and  go  on  pacing  back  and  forth 
fiercely.  Suddenly  he  burst  out : 

“ What  did  you  do  with  that  coat,  the 
one  you  cut  the  mask  out  of  " 

“ Oh,  that's  all  right;  it's  in  the  wood- 
shed, under  the  whole  wood  pile.” 

'I'hey  continued  to  talk  for  over  an  hour, 
referring  to  the  murder  and  robbery  repeat- 
edly. and  furnishing  evidence  enough  to 
establish  beyond  any  question  the  guilt  of 
both  Schwartz  anti  Watt. 

Meantime,  Watt  had  been  arrested  in 
Chicago,  also  charged  with  murder,  and  in 
several  examinations  had  showed  signs  of 
breaking  down  and  confessing,  but  in  each 
instance  had  recovered  himself  and  said 
nothing.  The  evidence  of  Schwartz  him- 
self, however,  in  the  interview  at  the  jail, 
taken  with  the  mass  of  other  evidence  that 
had  accumulated,  was  sufficient  to  secure 
the  conviction  of  both  men,  who  were  con- 
demned, at  the  trial,  to  life  imprisonment 
in  the  Joliet  penitentiary.  They  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  hanged,  but  for  the 
conscientious  scruples  of  one  juryman,  who 
did  not  believe  in  capital  punishment. 
Watt  has  since  died,  and  Schwartz  is  now 
regarded  as  a model  prisoner,  his  case  be- 
ing peculiar  in  this— that  since  he  has  been 
in  the  penitentiary,  nearly  eight  years  now, 
he  has  never  received  a letter,  paper, 
or  any  communication  from  the  outside 
world. 

MRS.  Schwartz’s  confession. 

•About  a year  after  the  trial,  Schwartz’s 
Chicago  wife  died  of  consumption.  On  her 
death  lied  she  made  a full  confession  to 
Superintendent  Robertson,  of  the  Pinkerton 
force.  She  said  that  her  husband's  mind 
had  been  inflamed  by  the  constant  reading 
of  sensational  literature  of  the  dime  novel 
order  ; and  that  under  this  evil  influence  he 
had  planned  the  robbery,  believing  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  intimidate  a weak  little 
man  like  Nichols,  and  escape  with  the 
money  without  harming  him.  Nichols, 
however,  had  fought  like  a tiger  up  and 
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down  the  car,  and  had  finally  forced  them 
to  kill  him.  In  the  fight  he  had  torn  off 
the  mask  that  Mrs.  Schwartz  had  made  out 
of  one  of  her  hu.sband's  old  coats.  It  was 
Watt  who  fired  the  pistol,  while  Schwartz 
used  the  poker.  Schwartz  had  given  Watt 
five  thousand  dollars  of  the  stolen  money, 
and  had  kept  the  rest  himself.  He  had 
carried  the  money  away  in  an  old  satchel 
bought  for  the  purpose.  A most  unusual 
place  of  concealment  had  l)een  chosen,  and 
one  where  the  money  had  escaped  dis- 
covery, although  on  several  occasions,  in 
searching  the  house,  the  detectives  had  lit- 
erally held  it  in  their  hands.  Schwartz  had 
taken  a quantity  of  the  cartridges  he  bought 
for  his  shot-gun,  and  emptying  them,  had 
put  in  each  shell  one  of  the  fifty  or  one 
hundred  dollar  bills,  upon  which  he  had 
then  loaded  in  the  powder  and  the  shot  in 
the  usual  way,  so  that  the  shells  jiresented 
the  ordinary  appearance  as  they  lay  in  the 
drawer.  The  detectives  had  even  picked 
out  some  of  the  shot  and  powder  in  two  or 
three  of  the  shells  ; but,  finding  them  so 
like  other  cartridges,  had  never  thought  of 
probing  clear  to  the  bottom  of  the  shell  for 
a crumpled-up  bill. 

Thus  about  thirteen  thousand  dollars  lay 
for  weeks  in  these  ordinary  looking  car- 
tridges, and  was  finally  removed  in  the  fol- 
lowing way  : While  Schwartz  was  in  jail,  a 
well-known  lawyer  of  Philadelphia  came  to 
.Mrs.  Schwartz  one  day  with  an  order  from 
her  husband  to  deliver  the  money  over  to 
him.  She  understood  this  was  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  trial,  and  to  pay  the 
other  lawyers.  Superintendent  Robertson 
rememliers  well  the  dying  woman's  emotion, 
as  she  made  this  solemn  declaration,  one 
calculated  to  compromi.se  seriously  a man 
of  some  standing,  and  belonging  to  an  hon- 
ored profession.  Her  body  was  wasted 
with  disease,  and  she  knew  that  her  end 
was  near.  There  was  a flush  on  her  face, 
and  her  eyes  were  bright  with  hatred  as  she 
declared  that  not  one  dollar  of  that  money 
was  ever  returned  to  her,  or  ever  used 
in  paying  the  costs  of  her  husband's  trial. 
Nor  was  one  dollar  of  it  ever  returned  to 
the  railroad  company,  or  to  the  bank  offi- 
cials, who  were  the  real  owners. 
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Bv  At.EXANOKR  K.  M(<'irKE, 
Editor  of  the  Philadelphia  *' Times.” 


HE  supreme  law  makes  the  President 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  of  the  nation.  This 
is  a necessity  in  all  well-regidated  govern- 
ments, as  the  sovereign  or  highest  civil 
ruler  must  have  supreme  command  of  the 
forces  of  the  country  for  the  public  de- 
fence. During  the  Revolutionary  War 
the  universal  confidence  that  General 
Washington  insjiired  made  him  practically 
the  supreme  director  of  our  military  opera- 
tions. The  supreme  civil  authority  then 
was  the  Colonial  (.>ingress,  and  no  one  of 
that  body  could  assume  this  high  prerog- 
ative. During  the  war  of  1812  with  Eng- 
land, I find  no  instance  in  which  President 
Madison  e.\ercised  any  authority  in  the 
direction  of  campaigns  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army.  There  was  no  formal 
commander-in-chief.  .Major-General  Dear- 
born, the  ranking  major-general,  was 
assigned  as  acting  commander-in-chief, 
although  retained  in  active  command  in  the 
northern  district.  The  President  was  con- 
ferred with  very  freely  as  to  military  move- 
ments, hut  he  did  not  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  issuing  orders  for  military 
movements  in  the  field.  The  Mexican  War 
presents  a somewhat  different  phase  of  his- 
tory. President  Polk  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility as  coininander-in-chicf  by  ordering 
General  Taylor  to  march  from  the  Nueces 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  thus  precipitated  the 
Mexican  War  without  either  the  authority 
or  knowledge  of  Congress  ; and  later  in 
the  war,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  army  to  make  an  aggressive 
campaign  on  the  City  of  .Mexico,  General 
Scott  was  summoned  by  the  President  to 
propose  a plan  of  campaign  that  he  should 
command  in  person.  He  did  so,  and  after 
its  approval  by  the  President,  the  troops 
were  provided,  and  General  Scott  was  per- 
mittet!  to  prosecute  the  campaign  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  Mexican  capital,  without 
interference  by  orders  from  Washington. 

INXAPACfl  v OF  THK  KAKUF.K  COMMANDKKS 
IN  THF,  Civil.  WAR. 

When  civil  war  confronted  us  in  1861, 
General  Scott  was  the  hero  of  two  wars. 


and  recognized  by  the  country  and  the 
world  as  the  Great  Captain  of  the  age. 
.\lthough  a son  of  Virginia,  he  was  thor- 
oughly loyal  to  the  government,  and  all 
turned  to  him  as  the  bulwark  of  safety  for 
our  threatened  country.  He  was  believed 
to  be  the  most  accomplished  general  then 
living,  and  President  Lincoln,  the  cabinet, 
and  the  country  had  absolute  faith  in  his 
ability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  com- 
mandcr-in-chief,  even  in  the  extreme  and 
appalling  necessities  of  civil  war,  with 
consummate  skill  and  success.  It  was  not 
until  active,  practical  operations  had  to  be 
commenced  for  the  protection  of  the 
capital  and  for  the  defence  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  those  closest  to  General  Scott 
learned  the  sad  lesson  of  his  utter  incom- 
petcncy  for  the  new  duties  forced  upon 
him.  He  had  entirely  outlived  his  useful- 
ness. He  hail  never  commanded  over 
twelve  thousand  men  in  all  his  lustrous 
record,  ami  the  magnitude  r>f  our  Civil 
War,  coming  upon  him  when  the  infirmities 
of  age  enfeebled  him  mentally  and  jihysi- 
cally,  made  him  wholly  unc(|ual  to  the  task. 
President  Lincoln,  always  unobtrusive 
when  he  could  be  so  consistently  with  his 
sense  of  tiuty,  deferretl  to  (ieneral  Scott 
and  his  military  associates.  He  had  no 
plan  of  campaign  ; he  sought  only  to 
attain  peace  with  the  least  bloodshed  and 
disturbance. 

'I'he  first  star  that  shed  its  lustre  on  the 
Union  arms  was  that  of  General  .McClel- 
lan, the  young  Napoleon  of  the  West, 
whose  victories  in  Western  Virginia  made 
his  name  a household  word.  He  was  the 
first  to  propose  a comprehensive  plan  for 
aggressive  movements  against  the  rebel- 
lion, and  coming  from  one  of  the  youngest 
soldiers  of  the  army,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  (ieneral  Scott,  with  his  sensitiveness 
as  to  advice  from  those  of  less  experience, 
rejected  it,  and  presented  a comprehensive 
plan  of  his  own,  then  known  as  the  “.Ana- 
conda ■’  method  of  crushing  the  rebellion. 
In  this  dispute  Lincoln  took  no  part,  and 
probably  gave  little  attention  to  it.  He 
then  clung  to  the  hope  that  no  such  gen- 
eral military  movements  might  be  neces- 
sary to  attain  peace.  His  belief  was  that 
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held  by  most  of  the  prominent  men  of 
the  cabinet,  that  a successful  battle  and 
the  cai)ture  of  Richmond  would  briu}; 
peace.  He  had  no  occasion,  therefore,  to 
exercise  his  authority  as  commander-in- 
chief, beyoiul  conferring  with  (ieneral 
Scott  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  Had  he 
understood  the  issue  then  as  he  understood 
it  a year  or  more  later,  I hazard  little  in 
saying  that  the  first  battle  of  Hull  Run 
would  have  been  differently  fought,  and 
with  almost  a reasonable  certainty  of  the 
defeat  of  the  insurgents.  The  care  with 
which  he  watched  the  diffusion  of  military 
forces,  and  the  keen  sagacity  and  tireless 
interest  he  ever  mtmifested  m the  concen- 
tration of  our  military  forces  in  every 
campaign,  forbid  the  assumption  that,  had 
he  understooil  the  war  then  as  he  soon 
learned  to  understand  it,  there  could  have 
been  a division  of  the  Union  forces  in  the 
Hull  Run  campaign  to  fight  the  united 
forces  of  the  enemy.  Cicneral  McDowell 
fought  the  battle  of  Hull  Run  with  seven- 
teen thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-six 
effective  men  and  twenty-four  guns,  when 
he  shoidd  have  hail  some  fifteen  thoii- 
saiul  atlditional  from  ( ieneral  I’atlerson's 
command,  and  from  fifteen  thousand  to 
twenty  thousand  of  the  I’ennsylvaiiia  Re- 
serve Corps,  then  fully  organized  and  ready 
for  the  field.  I feel  <|uitc  sure  that  had 
Lincoln  then  assumed  the  authority  as 
commander-in-chief  that  he  ever  after 
maintained  until  (Irant  became  lieutenant- 
general,  McDowell  would  have  commanded 
fully  fifty  thousand  men  at  Hull  Run,  and 
would  have  overwhelmed  the  enemy  and 
marched  into  Riihmoud.  It  is  possible, 
indeed  quite  probable,  that  such  an  achieve- 
ment would  have  ended  the  war,  but  it  was 
not  to  be.  Slavery,  the  author  of  the  war, 
would  have  survived  such  a peace,  and 
the  great  conflict  of  thirty  years  ago  would 
have  been  handed  down  to  another  genera- 
tion. 

I.INCOI.N  FOKCF.II  TO  BKCOMF.  A RFAI.  COM- 
MA .S  DF.K-IN-CH  IFF. 

Lincoln  was  ipiickeiied  to  the  exercise 
of  his  full  authority  as  commandcr-in- 
chief  by  the  multiplied  misfortunes  of  his 
generals.  He  accepted  as  commanders 
the  men  in  the  army  most  conspicuous  in 
military  service,  and  it  was  one  of  the  sad- 
dest lessons  of  the  war  that  not  one  of  the 
commanders  then  prominent  before  the 
country  and  most  trusted,  became  chief- 
tain as  the  contlict  (irogressed.  I'he  con- 
trast between  the  Union  and  the  Confeder- 


al e commanders  is  indeed  painful.  The 
Confederate  officers  who  started  out  as 
military  leaders  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  as  a rule  were  its  chieftains  at  the 
close.  The  Johnstons,  Cooper,  Lee,  Heau- 
regard,  J.ackson,  I.ongstreet,  Hill,  Kirby 
Smith,  kwell.  Early,  Hragg,  HiKid,  l iiz 
Hugh  Lee,  Stuart,  and  others,  either  fell  in 
the  flame  of  battle,  leading  high  commands, 
or  emerged  from  the  war  with  the  highest 
distinction.  On  the  other  side,  not  one  of 
the  men  who  came  out  of  the  war  w ith  the 
grateful  plaudits  of  the  country  as  chief- 
tains of  the  Union,  was  known  to  military 
fame  when  Sumter  was  fired  upon.  One 
by  one  Lincoln’s  commanders  fell  by  the 
wayside,  and  he  was  constantly  jierplexed 
with  the  sense  of  the  fearful  responsibility 
he  was  conqielled  to  assume  in  the  assign- 
ment of  commanders  to  the  different  ar- 
mies. This  necessity  naturally  called  for 
the  employment  of  his  supreme  powers, 
and  compelled  him  to  exercise  the  sound- 
est discretion  time  and  again,  as  failure 
followed  failure  in  his  great  work  of  over- 
throwing the  rebellion.  Lincoln  had 
learned  the  painful  lesson  of  Scott’s  in- 
ability to  perform  the  duties  expected  of 
him  by  the  country,  and  on  the  29th 
of  June,  1S61,  he  called  the  first  council  of 
war,  which  embraced  his  cabinet,  Scott, 
and  other  military  men.  It  was  there  that 
McDowell’s  plan  for  the  advance  on  Ma- 
nassas w as  decided  upon.  Lincoln  did  not 
advise,  but  assented  to  it,  and  Scott  gave 
a reluctant  assent  only  when  he  learned 
that  it  was  a public  necessity  for  the  army 
to  advance,  as  the  term  of  the  three 
months’  men  would  soon  expire.  The 
history  of  that  battle  is  known  in  all  its 
details  to  experienced  military  men. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a man  of  Lin- 
coln’s sagacity  and  trained  practical 
methods  should  consider  his  responsibility 
as  commander-in-chief  after  the  defeat  of 
Hull  Run.  He  felt  that  he  had  no  one  to 
whom  he  could  turn  for  counsel  that  he 
could  implicitly  accept,  and  he  was  equal 
to  the  occasion.  f)n  the  night  after  the 
battle  of  Hull  Run,  I, incoln  sought  no  sleep, 
but  after  gathering  all  the  information 
that  he  could  as  to  the  situation,  he  de- 
voted the  hours  of  early  morning  to  formu- 
lating a plan  of  military  operations,  and  it 
is  marvellous  how  closely  that  programme 
was  followed  in  the  long  and  bloody  years 
through  which  the  war  was  fought  to  itscon- 
summation.  'I'his  was  Lincoln’s  first  dis- 
tinct assumption  of  the  duties  of  command- 
er-in chief.  He  wrote  out  in  pencil,  with 
his  own  hand,  memoranda  directing  that  a 
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blockade  should  be  made  effective  as  soon  firm  hand  ; that  Patterson's  forces  be 
as  possible;  that  the  volunteer  forces  at  stren;;thened  and  made  secure  in  their  posi- 
Forlress  Monroe  be  Cf>nstantly  drilled  and  tion  ; that  the  forces  of  West  Virginia  con- 
disciplined  ; that  Baltimore  he  held  with  a tinue  to  act  under  orders  from  McClellan  ; 
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that  ficneral  l-’romont  push  forward  hi> 
work  ill  tile  West, and opi'fially  in  Missouri; 
that  the  Arinv  of  the  I’otomae  he  reorgan- 
ized as  rapidly  as  possilile  on  Arlington 
Heights;  and  that  new  volunteers  he 
hrought  forward  speedily  into  camps  for 
instruction.  This  paper  hears  date  July 
23.  1861  ; and  on  the  27th  of  July  he 
added  to  it  that  when  the  foregoing  shall 
have  heen  suhstantially  attended  to,  Ma- 
nassas Junction  and  Straushurg  should  he 
seized  and  permanently  held,  with  an  open 
line  from  Harper's  l-'crry  to  Straushurg, 
and  a joint  movement  from  Cairo  on  Mem- 
phis, and  from  Cincinnati  on  Hast  Tennes- 
see, should  he  promptly  organized.  This 
was  Mr.  l.incoln's  first  acceptance  of  the 
necessity  that  called  him  to  e.vercise  his 
duties  as  commander-in-chief,  and  it  will 
he  observed  that  his  plan  of  campaign 
fully  comprehended  the  situation  and  the 
military  necessities  which  arose  thereafter. 

The  mental  and  physical  feehleness  of 
Scott,  together  with  the  infirmities  of 
temper  which  age  and  disease  had  logic- 
ally wrought,  made  it  a necessity  to  have 
a new  commander  for  the  army.  McClel- 
lan was  then  the  only  one  who  came  with 
achievement  to  enforce  his  title  to  the 
general  commaiul,  and  he  was  called  to 
Washington  as  commander  of  the  .Army 
of  the  I’otomac.  N'oliinteers  were  offered 
in  ahundance,  and  the  one  man  of  any 
country  hest  fitted  for  the  organization  of 
a great  army,  was  fortunately  there  to 
organize  the  army  that  was  ever  undaunted 
by  ilefeat,  and  that  in  the  end  received  the 
surrender  of  l.ee  at  .Appomattox.  There 
was  early  friction  between  Scott  and  Mc- 
Clellan, and  all  the  kind  offices  of  l.incoln 
failed  to  soothe  the  old  veteran  or  to  make 
the  young  commander  submissive  to  the 
whims  of  his  superior.  It  became  a sipireme 
necessity  to  have  Scott  retired,  and  it  was 
finally  accomiilished  after  mnch  effort,  hut 
fortunately  it  has  no  detailed  record  in  the 
annals  of  the  country.  The  true  story  of 
Scott'sretirement  from  the coinnianil  of  the 
army  could  have  heen  written  hut  by  three 
men,  viz.;  l.incoln,  Cameron,  and  .Assistant 
Secretary  Thomas  .A.  Scott.  'They  have  all 
joined  tlie  veteran  soldier  in  the  ranks  of 
the  great  majority  beyond,  and  none  will 
ever  write  the  chapter  on  the  change  of 
the  military  commanders-in-chief  in  1861. 

I.INCOI.N's  IlIKKKkt.NCKS  W ITH  Mc(  I.K l.t, A N. 

from  the  time  that  l.incoln  called 
•McClellan  to  Washington,  he  tenaciously 
exercised  his  high  prerogatives  as  com- 


mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navv 
until  the  8tli  of  March,  1S64,  when  lie 
handed  to  General  Grant  his  commission 
as  lieutenant-general ; and  he  was  very 
often  in  conflict  with  his  department  com- 
manders as  to  their  operations  or  failure 
to  prosecute  them.  His  first  serious  trial 
arose  with  General  McCdellan  in  the  fall 
of  1861,  and  that  conflict  was  never  en- 
tirely closed  until  McClellan  was  finally 
relieved  from  the  command  of  his  army 
after  the  battle  of  .Antietam  in  the  fall 
of  1862.  'The  late  fall  months  of  1861 
were  peculiarly  favorable  for  military 
operations,  and  the  administration  and  the 
entire  country  became  impatient  to  have 
the  army  advance.  Just  when  lancoln  ex- 
pected a movement  toward  Manassas,  Mc- 
Ciellan  became  seriously  ill,  and  continued 
so  for  several  weeks  ; and  after  his  re- 
covery, obstacles  seemed  to  multiply  each 
day,  until  the  aggressive  movement  was 
universally  demanded.  On  the  ist  of  De- 
cember, 1861,  l.incoln  requested  of  Mc- 
Clellan a plan  of  campaign,  in  which  he 
asked  how  soon  the  army  could  be  moved, 
and  how  many  men  would  be  required  to 
make  the  advance  ilirect  to  Kicbmond. 
'To  this  .McClellan  replied  that  he  could 
move  from  the  15th  to  the  25th,  and  sug- 
gested that  he  had  another  plan  of  cam- 
paign soon  to  present  to  the  President. 
During  McClellan’s  illness  l.incoln  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  summoning 
Generals  McDowell  and  Kranklin  in  con- 
ference with  him  as  to  the  movements  of 
the  army,  and  on  the  27th  of  January, 
without  consulting  with  any  of  the  com- 
manders, or  even  the  cabinet,  he  issued 
“General  War  Order  No.  i.”  ilirecting  that 
on  the  2 2d  of  Kebruary  there  should  be  a 
general  movement  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  against  the  insurgents,  of  the  armv 
at  Portress  Monroe,  the  .Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, the  .Army  of  Western  A’irginia,  the 
army  in  Kentucky,  the  army  and  flotilla 
at  Cairo,  and  the  naval  forces  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  'That  was  followed  four 
days  later  by  a special  order  from  the 
President  to  (ieneral  McClellan,  directing 
that  all  the  disposable  forces  of  the  .Army 
of  the  Potomac,  after  providing  for  the 
defence  of  Washington,  be  moved  imme- 
diately upon  .Manassas  Junction  ; that  all 
details  be  in  the  tliscretion  of  McClellan, 
and  the  movement  was  to  begin  on  the  22d 
of  Pebriiary.  This  was  a direct  order  to 
.McClellan;  but  believing,  as  he  did,  that 
it  was  not  a wise  one,  he  urged  his  olijec- 
tions  earnestly  upon  the  President.  It  was 
to  these  objections  that  l.incoln  wrote  a 
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somewhat  celebrated  letter  to  McCMellan, 
in  which  he  so  tersely,  but  suggestively, 
discussed  the  difference  between  the  Pen- 
insula campaign,  then  preferred  by  Mc- 
Clellan, and  the  movement  upon  Manassas. 
I.incoln  did  not  arbitrarily  command  ; he 


sought  to  be  convinced  as  to  whether 
he  was  right  or  wrong,  and  all  who  knew 
him  would  bear  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  no  public  man  was  more  easily  ap- 
proached when  his  own  convictions  were 
to  be  iiuestioiied  by  sincere,  inlelligent 
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men.  These  are  his  incisive  inquiries  to 
McClellan  ; 

l)ocs  not  your  plan  involve  a jjrcratly  larger  ex]x*ndi- 
turc  of  time  and  money  than  mine  ? 

Wherein  is  a vict«ir)'  more  certain  by  your  plan 
than  mine? 

Wherein  is  a victor)*  more  valuable  by  y<iur  plan 
than  mine? 

In  fact,  would  it  not  l>e  less  valuable  in  this,  that  it 
W’ould  break  nojjreat  line  of  the  enemy's  connections, 
while  mine  W4Hild  ? 

In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a retreat  \k  more 
dlhk'ult  by  your  plan  than  mine? 

Lincoln's  tiiorocom  knowledgk  ok  army 

M AT  TKKS. 

I cite  these  inquiries  of  Lincoln,  not  to 
show  that  he  was  either  right  or  wrong  in 
his  juilginent,  hut  to  convey  a just  appre- 
ciation of  his  careful  study  of  the  military 
situation  at  that  early  period  of  the  war; 
his  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  proposed 
results  of  campaigns,  and  his  entire  willing- 
ness to  gain  the  best  information  to  revise 
his  judgment,  if  in  error.  McClellan  was 
so  tenacious  as  to  the  correctness  of  his 
Peninsula  campaign,  that  l.incoln,  after 
much  deliberation,  reluctantly  yielded  his 
convictions,  and  from  the  day  that  he  did 
so  he  certainly  sought,  in  every  way  that 
he  could  consistently  with  his  views  as  to 
the  safety  of  the  capital,  to  aid  Mctdellan 
in  his  movement.  .About  this  time  l.incoln 
was  much  perple.ved  by  another  grave  dis- 
pute with  .McClellan.  l.incoln  believed 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  organize  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  into  army  corps, 
with  responsible  commanders,  while  .\Ic- 
Clellan  was  unwilling  to  accept  that  method 
of  organization,  for  reasons  that  need  not 
here  be  discussed.  The  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  movement  of  the  armies  on 
the  22(\  of  February  was  not  obeyed,  and 
on  the  8th  of  March  Lincoln  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  issuing  an  order  to  Mc- 
Clellan to  divide  the  .Army  of  the  I’otomac 
into  four  army  corps,  to  be  commanded 
by  McDowell,  Sumner,  I leintzelmann,  and 
Keyes,  with  a reserve  force  for  the  defence 
of  Washington,  under  command  of  Wads- 
worth. A fifth  corps  was  also  ordered  to 
be  formeil,  with  Hanks  as  commander. 
On  the  same  day  he  issued  “ President’s 
General  Order  No.  directing  that  no 
change  of  base  of  operations  of  the  .Army 
of  the  Potomac  should  be  made  without 
leaving  for  the  defence  of  Washington  a 
sufficient  force  to  make  the  capital  entirely 
secure. 

This  order  went  to  the  very  marrow  of 
what  is  yet  an  unsettled  dispute  between 


the  friends  of  Lincoln  and  of  McClellan  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  controversy.  It  ncces.sarily 
withheld  from  direct  cooperation  with 
■McClellan  a considerable  portion  of  the 
army  that  could  have  been  utilized  in  the 
effort  to  capture  Richmond,  if  it  had  been 
deemed  safe  to  uncover  Washington. 
McClellan  ailvanced  upon  Manassas,  only 
to  find  it  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  A 
council  of  war  was  held  at  McClellan’s 
quarters,  Fairfax  Court  House,  on  the 
13th  of  March,  at  which  it  was  decided 
to  proceed  against  Richmond  by  the 
Peninsula.  'I'he  only  diversity  of  senti- 
ment at  that  council  was  as  to  whether 
twenty-five  thousand  or  forty  thousand 
men  should  be  detached  for  the  defence  at 
Washington  ; Keyes,  Heintzclmann,  and 
McDowell  favoring  the  smaller  number, 
and  Sumner  the  larger  number.  I should 
here  note  a circumstance  that  I think  is  not 
generally  understood.  On  the  iith  of 
March,  w hen  .McC.’lellan  was  advancing  with 
his  army  on  .Alanassas,  Lincoln  issued  an 
order  practically  removing  him  from  the 
office  of  commander-in-chief,  by  limiting 
his  command  only  to  the  .Army  of  the 
Potomac  operating  with  him  against  Rich- 
mond. ’I’his  order  has  been  variously  dis- 
cussed from  the  different  standpoints  held 
by  the  friends  of  Lincoln  and  McClellan, 
and  with  the  merits  of  the  controversy  I 
do  not  propose  to  deal.  I want  to  say, 
however,  that  those  who  assume  that  Lin- 
coln limited  .McClellan’s command  because 
of  any  personal  prejudice  against  him,  are 
in  error.  He  a|)pointed  no  successor  as 
commander-in-chief,  but  obviously  left  the 
])lace  open  for  him  who  should  win  it. 
It  is  evident  that  his  difficulties  with  Mc- 
(’lellan  about  advancing  upon  Richmond, 
and  about  the  organization  of  his  army, 
had  somewhat  impaired  Lincoln’s  confi- 
dence in  McC’lellan  as  commander-in- 
chief : but  I speak  advisedly  wiien  1 say 
that  he  sincerely  hoped  that  .McClellan 
would  succeed  in  his  Richmond  campaign 
by  the  ca|Hure  of  the  Confederate  capital, 
and  thus  prove  his  right  to  be  restored  as 
commandcr-in-chicf.  1 know  that  Lincoln 
cherished  that  hope,  and  meant  that  the 
captor  of  Richmond  should  be  made 
the  coinmander-in-chief  of  the  army.  Nor 
is  this  statement  wdthout  strong  corrobo- 
ration from  circumstance.  The  position 
of  commander-in-chief  was  not  fdled  by 
Lincoln  until  precisely  four  months  after 
McClellan  had  been  relieved  from  it  ; 
namely,  on  the  nth  of  .August,  1862,  and 
just  four  days  after  McClellan’s  letter  to 
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the  President,  written  at  Harrison’s  I.aiul- 
in>f.  severely  criticisinj;  not  only  tlie  niili- 
tarv  bnt  tlic  political  jjolicy  of  the  admin- 
istration. 


A FATKKCl.  I.KTTF.R  OF  McCI.KI.I.AN’s. 

That  wa.s  a fateful  letter  for  .McClellan. 
It  did  not  resolve  Lincoln  against  the  fur- 
ther support  of  McClellan,  nor  do  I believe 
th.at  it  seriously  prejudiced  .McClellan  in 
Lincoln’s  estimation,  as  was  shown  by  bis 


restoration  of  McClellan  to  command  af- 
ter I’ope's  defeat  soon  thereafter  ; bnt  it  so 
thoroughly  defined  partisan  lines  between 
.McClellan  and  the  supporters  of  the  ad- 
ministration, that  when  Lincoln  called  .Mc- 
Clellan to  the  command  of  the  defences  of 
\Vashinj;ton,  he  had  to  do  it  against  the 
united  voice  of  his  cabinet,  and  against 
the  protests  of  almost,  if  not  ijuite,  a united 
party  in  Congress  anil  in  the  country. 
However  earnestly  Lincoln  may  have  de- 
sired to  support  .’tIcClellan  thereafter,  he 
was  jjreatly  weakened  in  bis  ability  to  do 
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so.  His  letters  to  McClellan  during  the 
I’eninsular  campaign  are  an  interesting 
study.  .\11  of  them  are  singularly  gener- 
ous, and  never  offensive,  aiul  exhibit  the 
sincerest  desire  of  the  I’resident  to  render 
McClellan  every  support  possible,  without 
exposing  Washington  to  what  he  deemed 
reasonable  peril  of  capture.  Only  a week 
before  this  political  letter  was  written, 
McClellan  hail  addressed  Stanton  a long 
letter,  in  which  he  said  ; “ If  1 save  this 
army  now,  I tell  you  plainly  that  1 owe 
no  thanks  to  you  or  to  any  other  iiersons  in 
Washington.  Vitu  have  done  your  best  to 
sacrifice  this  army.”  That  McClellan,  like 
Lincoln,  did  everything  with  the  most  pa- 
triotic purposes,  and  with  intended  loyalty 
to  every  duty,  1 do  not  doubt ; but  the 
issue  remains  now,  nearly  a generation  after 
the  dispute  began,  and  is  likely  to  continue 
throughout  all  the  pages  of  future  his- 
tory. 

Lour  days  after  the  Harrison  Landing 
letter  was  delivered  to  the  I’resident.  Hal- 
leck  was  a]>pointed  commander-in-chief. 
The  office  remained  vacant  precisely  four 
month.s,  during  which  time  there  never 
was  a doubt  that  Halleck  would  be  called 
to  the  position  unless  McClellan  should  be 
restored.  .Soon  after  l.incidn  returned 
from  his  visit  to  .McClellan  on  the  I’enin- 
sula,  at  which  time  McClellan’s  letter  was 
delivered  in  person  to  Lincoln.  Halleck 
urged  the  removal  of  .McClellan  from  com- 
mand : but  Lincoln  overruled  him,  and  in- 
stead of  ordering  the  .\rmy  of  the  I’enin- 
sula  back  to  the  support  of  I’ope,  McClellan 
was  ordered  to  come  with  his  forces.  How 
.McClellan  ceased  to  have  a command 
when  his  army  was  brought  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  (ieneral  Tope,  I need  not 
stop  to  relate.  I’opc  was  ilefeated  and 
routed  and  ilriveii  back  into  the  en- 
trenchments of  Washington.  In  this  emer- 
gency Lincoln  braved  the  unanimous  hos- 
tility of  his  cabinet  and  of  his  political 
friends  by  calling  upon  McClellan  in  per- 
son in  Washington,  and  asking  him  to  take 
command  of  the  defences  of  the  capital, 
which  practically  gave  him  command  of 
the  entire  army  while  it  was  defending 
Washington.  It  was  not  a difficult  matter 
to  defend  the  capital  with  the  complete 
system  of  entrenchments  constructed  by 
.McClellan.  There  were  a score  of  generals 
in  the  army  who  couUI  have  done  that,  but 
what  the  army  needed  most  of  all  was 
reorganization.  It  was  broken,  dispirited, 
almost  hopeless,  and  I.incoln  knew  that  no 
man  approached  Mcfdellan  as  a military 
organizer.  To  use  his  own  language  on 


the  occasion,  as  t|uoted  by  Mr.  Hay  in  his 
diary  : “There  is  no  one  in  the  army  who 
can  command  these  fortifications,  and  lick 
these  troops  of  ours  into  shape,  half  as  well 
as  he  [McClellan]  can."  In  this  severe 
trial  Lincoln  was  not  forgetful  of  his 
duties  of  commander-in-chief.  On  the 
,^d  of  .September,  the  day  after  assigning 
.McClellan  to  the  commaml  of  the  defences 
of  Washington,  he  issued  an  order  to 
Oeneral-in-Chief  Halleck,  directing  him  to 
proceed  with  all  possible  despatch  to  organ- 
ize an  army  for  active  operations,  to  take 
the  field  against  the  enemy.  The  .Antietam 
campaign  logically  followed  as  Lee  ad- 
vanced into  Maryland,  and  McClellan, 
without  any  special  assignment,  took  the 
field  against  Lee,  resulting  in  the  battle  of 
.Antietam  and  the  retreat  of  Lee  back  to 
V'irginia. 


THK  I..XST  DAYS  OK  McCLKLI.AN’s 

com.manh. 

On  the  zSth  of  June  Lincoln  addressed  a 
letter  to  Seward,  in  which  he  outlined  the 
policy  of  the  war  in  all  the  different  de- 
partments. This  was  after  the  failure  of 
the  I’eninsula  campaign.  It  proved  how 
thoroughly  Lincoln  kept  in  view  his  com- 
prehensive strategy  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  .After  the  battle  of  .-Antietam 
there  was  continued  dispute  between  Lin- 
coln and  .Mct.’lellan,  arising  from  what 
Lincoln  believed  to  be  tardiness  on  the 
])art  of  the  commander  of  the  army  to 
pursue  the  enemy.  The  Kmancipation 
Proclamation  speedily  followed  McC'lel- 
lan’s  victory  at  .Antietam,  and  that  rather 
intensified  the  opposing  political  views  of 
the  friends  of  Lincoln  and  McClellan.  In 
a private  letter  written  by  McCdellan  on 
September  25th,  and  given  in  his  own  book 
(page  615),  .McClellan  said;  “The  Presi- 
dent’s late  proclamation,  the  continuation 
of  Stanton  and  Halleck  in  office,  rendered 
it  almost  impossible  for  me  to  retain  my 
commission  and  self-respect  at  the  same 
time;”  and  McClellan  did  not  soften  the 
asperities  of  the  occasion  by  an  address  to 
his  army,  issued  on  the  71I1  of  October, 
defining  the  relations  of  tlio.se  in  the  mili- 
tary service  toward  the  civil  authorities. 
He  said  : “ 'Hie  remedy  for  political  errors, 
if  any  are  committed,  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  action  of  the  people  at  the  polls.” 
I give  these  quotations  to  show  under 
what  grievance.s,  whether  real  or  assumed, 
McClellan  suffered  during  this  controversy  : 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  chasiu 
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between  the  President  and  his  general 
gradually  widened  because  of  the  con- 
stantly increasing  intensity  of  party  preju- 
dice against  McClellan.  During  all  this 
dispute  Lincoln  never  exhibited  even  a 
shadow  of  resentment  in  anything  that  he 
said  or  did,  so  far  as  we  have  any  record, 
and  on  the  13th  of  October  he  wrote  an 
elaborate  letter  to  McClellan,  in  which  he 
temperately,  but  very  thoroughly,  dis- 
cussed all  the  strategic  lines  of  McClellan's 
prospective  advance  into  Virginia,  showing 
the  most  complete  familiarity  not  only  with 
the  country  that  the  army  was  to  occupy, 


hut  with  all  the  accepted  rules  of  modern 
warfare.  This  controversy  culminated  in 
McClellan’s  removal  from  his  command  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1S62,  and  that  dated 
the  end  of  his  military  career.  He  was 
ordered  to  report  at  Trenton  for  further 
orders,  where  he  remaineii  until  the  day  of 
the  Presidential  election  in  1864,  when  he 
resigned  his  commission,  and  Sheridan’s 
appointment  as  his  successor  was  an- 
nounced in  one  of  Stanton’s  characteristic 
bulletins  on  the  following  day,  along  with 
the  news  of  McClellan’s  disastrous  defeat 
for  the  Presiilency. 
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i.incoi.n’s  sharp  rkih  ke  to  hooker. 

I have  ffiveii  much  time  in  tliis  paper 
to  Lincoln's  relations  with  McClellan,  be- 
cause they  present,  in  the  stronjtest  light, 
Lincoln's  |>ositive  exercise  of  the  high 
prerogatives  of  commaiider-in-chief  of 
the  army.  Whether  he  iliti  it  wisely  or 
unwisely  in  his  protracted  controversy 
with  McClellan,  cannot  be  here  discussed, 
but  the  case  of  McClellan  stands  out  most 
conspicuously  as  showing  how  completely 
Lincoln  accepted  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  office  of  commandcr-in-chief.  The 
most  disastrous  battle  in  which  the  .\rmy 
of  the  I'otomac  was  engaged  soon  followed 
McClellan's  retirement,  when  Hurnside  was 
repulsed  at  Fredericksburg.  .\t  no  stage 
of  the  war  was  the  .\rmy  of  the  I’otoniac 
in  such  a demoralized  condition  as  during 
the  period  from  the  defeat  of  I'redericks- 
biirg  until  Hooker  was  called  to  the  com- 
mand. Lincoln  believed  that  some  of 
Burnside's  corps  commanders  were  un- 
faithful to  him,  and  where  was  he  to  get  a 
commander.’  It  is  an  open  secret  that 
Sedgwick,  Meade,  anti  Keyntdtls  each  in 
turn  declined  it,  and  the  I’resident  finally 
turned  to  Hooker  as  the  only  man  wlutse 
enthusiasm  might  inspire  the  ilemoralized 
army  into  effectiveness  as  an  aggressive 
military  power.  That  Lincoln  was  much 
distressetl  at  the  condition  then  existing  is 
evident  from  many  sources,  but  he  makes 
it  specially  evident  in  a characteristic  letter 
aihiressed  by  him  to  Hooker  on  the  26th 
of  January,  1863,  telling  him  of  his  assign- 
ment to  the  command  of  the  .\nny  of  the 
Potomac.  In  this  letter  he  says  to  Hooker : 
“ I think  that  during  General  Burnside's 
command  of  the  army,  you  have  taken 
counsel  of  your  ambition  and  thwarted  him 
as  much  as  you  couUI,  in  which  you  did 
a great  wrong  to  the  country  and  to  a 
most  meritorious  and  honorable  brother 
officer.  I have  heard,  in  such  a way  as  to 
believe  it,  of  your  recently  saying  that 
both  the  army  and  the  government  needed 
a dictator.  Of  course  it  was  not  for  this, 
but  in  spite  of  it,  that  I have  given  you 
the  command.  Only  those  generals  who 
gain  success  can  set  up  as  dictators.  What 
I now  ask  of  you  is  military  success,  and  I 
will  risk  the  dictatorship.”  Hooker  ac- 
cepted this  pointed  admonition  like  a true 
soldier.  His  answer  was:  “He  talks  to 
me  like  a father.  1 shall  not  answer  this 
letter  until  I have  won  a great  victory.” 
On  the  I ith  of  .\pril  Lincoln  again  left  a 
record  of  his  views  as  to  the  proper  move- 
ments of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in 


which  he  pointedly  declared  the  true 
policy  of  making  the  army  of  Lee  the 
objective  point,  instead  of  the  Confederate 
capital,  and  from  that  theory  he  never 
departed.  In  this  memorandum  he  said  : 
" Our  prime  object  is  the  enemy’s  army  in 
front  of  us,  and  not  with  or  about  Rich- 
mond at  all,  unless  it  be  incidental  to  the 
main  object.” 

hooker’s  series  of  misfortunes. 

I need  not  give  in  detail  the  result  of 
Hooker’s  campaign  to  Chancellorsville.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  strategic 
movements  of  the  war  in  the  beginning, 
and  one  of  the  most  strangely  disastrous 
results  at  the  close.  On  the  day  after 
Hooker's  retreat  back  across  the  Kapidan 
the  President  wrote  him  a letter,  in  which 
there  is  not  a trace  of  complaint  against 
the  commander,  but  clearly  conveying 
Lincoln’s  profound  sorrow  at  the  result. 
Heasked  Hooker  whether  he  had  any  plans 
for  another  early  movement,  concluding 
with  these  words  : “ If  you  have  not,  please 
inform  me,  so  that  I,  incompetent  as  I 
may  be,  can  try  and  assist  in  the  formation 
of  some  plan  for  the  army.”  When  Lee 
began  his  movement  northward  toward 
Gettysburg,  Hooker  proposed  to  attack 
Lee’s  rear  as  soon  as  the  movement  was 
fully  developed,  to  which  Lincoln  promptly 
replied,  disapproving  of  the  plan  of  attack- 
ing the  enemy  at  Fredericksburg,  which 
was  Lee’s  rear,  because  the  enemy  would 
be  in  intrenchments,  and,  to  use  Lincoln’s 
language,  “ so  man  for  man  worst  you  at 
that  point,  while  his  main  force  would,  in 
some  way,  be  getting  an  advantage  of  you 
northward.”  He  added  : “In  one  word,  I 
would  not  take  any  risk  of  being  entangled 
upon  the  river  like  an  ox  jumped  half 
over  a fence  and  liable  to  be  torn  by  dogs 
front  and  rear  without  a fair  chance  to 
gore  fine  way  or  kick  the  other.”  Hooker’s 
next  suggestion  was  to  let  Lee  move  north- 
ward, and  make  a swift  march  upon  Rich- 
mond ; but  this  was  also  rejected  by  Lin- 
coln because,  as  he  says,  Richmond  when 
invested  could  not  be  taken  in  twenty 
days,  and  he  added  : “ 1 think  Lee's  army 
and  not  Richmond  is  your  sure  objective 
point.”  This  was  on  the  loth  of  June, 
tS6j.  On  the  14th  of  June  he  again  tele- 
graphed Hooker  urging  him  to  succor  Win- 
chester, which  was  then  threatened  by  the 
advance  of  Lee’s  army,  in  which  he  made 
the  following  quaint  suggestion;  “If  the 
head  of  Lee’s  army  is  at  Martinsburg,  and 
the  tail  of  it  on  the  plank  road  between 
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Fredericksljurg  and  Chancellorsville,  the  necessary  to  success.  On  the  27th  of  June 
animal  must  be  very  slim  somewhere.  C^>uld  Hooker  was  relieved  from  command  at 
vou  not  break  him?”  On  the  i6thof  June  his  own  re([uest,  and  Meade  was  charged 
he  a<ldressc<l  a private  letter  to  Hooker  in  with  the  responsibility  of  fighting  the 
which  he  sjjoke  to  him  with  the  kind  decisive  battle  of  the  war  at  tiettysburg. 
f nkness  so  characteristic  of  him,  gently  The  defeat  of  Lee  at  Gettysburg  decided 
virijr  faults  and  kindly  pointing  the  issue  of  the  war.  Many  bloody  bat- 

-av  for  him  to  act  in  harmony  with  ties  were  fought  thereafter,  but  from  the 
h”i1  ck  ami  all  others  whose  aid  was  4th  of  July,  1863,  the  cause  of  the  Confed- 
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eracy  was  a lost  cause,  and  the  man  who 
won  that  battle  should  have  been  the 
chieftain  of  the  war, 

Lincoln’s  attitcde  toward  meade. 

I may  here  properly  introduce  two  de- 
spatches received  by  Lincoln  from  the  bat- 
tle-fields of  .'\ntietam  and  (iettysburj;, 
which,  I pers<»nally  know,  did  much  to 
make  Lincoln  distrust  the  capacity  of  both 
McCMellan  and  Meade  to  appreciate  the 
great  purpose  of  the  war.  When  Lee  had 
retreated  across  the  Potomac  from  Antie- 
tam  on  the  19th  of  September,  1.S62,  Mc- 
Clellan telegraphed  : “ Our  victory  was 
complete.  The  enemy  is  driven  back  into 
Virginia.  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  are 
now  safe."  Meade’s  congratulation  to  the 
army  on  the  field  of  (iettysburg,  July  4, 
1863,  closes  as  follows : “Our  task  is  not 
yet  accomplished,  and  the  commanding 
general  looks  to  the  army  for  greater  eL 
forts  to  drive  from  our  soil  every  vestige 
of  the  presence  of  the  invader.”  The  fact 
that  both  these  commanders  seemed  to 
assume  that  their  great  work  was  to  drive 
the  enemy  from  Northern  soil,  impresseil 
Lincoln  profoundly.  In  Mr.  Hay’s  diary 
Lincoln  is  quoted  as  saying,  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  despatch  : “ Will  our  generals 
never  get  that  idea  out  of  their  heads  .’ 
The  whole  country  is  our  soil,”  Ilis  the- 
ory of  the  war  was  that  the  enemy  could 
be  fought  much  more  advantageously  on 
Northern  soil  than  in  the  .South,  as  it  en- 
abled concentration  of  Northern  forces, 
and  diffused  Southern  forces  in  maintain- 
ing lines  of  supply  ; and  before  either  of 
these  battles  were  fought  he  had  pub- 
licly <leclared  his  theory  that  Lee’s  army 
was  the  heart  of  the  rebellion,  and  that 
Richmond  and  other  important  military 
centres  would  be  valueless  while  Lee’s 
army  was  unbroken.  It  is  known  that 
Lincoln  was  at  first  strongly  inclined  to 
censure  Meade  for  not  fighting  another 
battle  at  Williamsport.  I saw  the  Presi- 
dent soon  after  that  battle,  and  was  amazed 
at  his  thorough  familiarity  with  every  high- 
way and  mountain  pass  which  the  armies 
had  open  to  them.  .As  it  was  near  my  own 
home  I knew'  how  accurate  his  information 
was,  and  he  questioned  me  minutely  as  to 
distances  and  opportunities  of  the  two 
armies  in  the  race  to  Williamsport.  When 
I asked  him  the  direct  question  whether 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  what  Meatle  had 
accomplisheil,  he  answered  in  these  words  ; 
“Now'  don’t  misunderstand  me  about  (icn- 
eral  Meade.  I am  profoundly  grateful 


down  to  the  bottom  of  my  boots  for  what 
he  did  at  Gettysburg,  but  I think  if  I had 
been  tleneral  Meade  I would  have  fought 
another  battle.”  He  was  extremely  care- 
ful to  avoid  injustice  to  any  of  his  com- 
manders, and  after  fully  considering  the 
whole  subject,  he  excused  rather  than  justi- 
fied Meade  for  not  delivering  battle  to 
Lee  at  Williamsport.  Had  .Meade  done 
so  and  succeeded,  he  would  have  been  the 
great  general  of  the  war;  but  there  are  few 
generals  who  would  have  fought  that  bat- 
tle with  the  forces  of  both  sides  nearly 
equal  and  Lee  entrenched.  Had  he  fought 
it  and  failed,  he  would  have  been  severely 
censured  ; but  failing  to  fight,  he  lost  his 
one  opportunity  to  be  the  lieutenant-gen- 
eral of  the  war. 

1 need  not  refer  in  detail  to  the  Pope 
campaign  of  1862.  It  is  known  that  the 
appointment  of  Pope  and  the  creation  of 
his  department  were  entirely  Lincoln’s 
own  acts.  Without  the  knowledge  of  his 
cabinet  he  slipped  off  quietly  to  West 
Point  to  confer  with  General  Scott,  but 
what  transpired  between  them  no  one  ever 
learned  from  Lincoln.  Indeed,  so  much 
were  Lincoln  and  the  country  |>erplexed 
about  military  commanders  in  1862-63  that 
Senator  Wade  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
himself  lieutenant-general  and  commander 
of  the  armies,  and  had  many  supporters. 
In  this  he  followed  the  precedent  of  Sen- 
ator Benton  during  the  Mexican  War,  who 
then  made  an  earnest  effort  to  be  appointed 
generalissimo  to  supersede  both  Scott  and 
Taylor  in  the  direction  of  military  opera- 
tions in  Mexico. 

l.INCOLN  F'ERSONAI.I.V  ORI>EKS  A CAM- 
fAION  IN  TENNESSEE. 

9 

The  campaign  for  the  relief  of  East 
Tennessee  was  one  of  Lincoln’s  early  con- 
ceptions, and  in  September,  1862,  he  went 
to  the  War  Department  personally  and  left 
a memorandum  order  for  a campaign  into 
that  State.  .Many  reasons  combined  to 
prevent  early  obedience  to  his  orders,  but 
from  that  time  there  was  not  a movement 
made  in  the  West  that  Lincoln  did  not 
carefully  examine  and  revise  to  hasten  the 
relief  of  Tennessee;  and  his  letter  to  Hal- 
leck,  February  16,  1862,  when  Fort  Donel- 
son  was  about  to  be  captured,  outlined  a 
policy  of  campaign  to  reach  the  heart  of 
Tennessee.  While  he  thus  carefully  revised 
every  strategic  movement,  he  always  scru- 
pulously avoided  giving  instructions  which 
might  embarrass  a general  fighting  in  a 
distant  field.  .After  the  defeat  and  victory 
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at  Shiloh  he  called  Halleck  to  the  field 
to  shield  General  Grant  from  the  grossly 
unjust  opposition  that  was  surging  against 
him,  and  in  a letter  to  Halleck  he  said  : 
“ I have  no  instructions  to  give  you  ; go 
ahead,  and  all  success  attend  you.” 

The  failure  of  the  iron-clads  at  Charles- 
ton in  1863  was  one  of  the  sore  disappoint- 
ments of  the  war, and  Lincoln’s  instructions, 
sent  soon  after  jointly  to  General  Hunter 
and  Admiral  Dupont,  are  e.vpiicit  as  to 
what  they  shall  attempt  to  do.  When 
General  Banks  was  assigned  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf  in 

1862,  with  a com- 
mand of  twenty 
thousand  men,  Lin- 
coln’s letter  to  him, 
dated  November 
22d,  pointedly  illus- 
trates his  complete 
familiarity  with  the 
purposes  of  the 
campaign,  and  his 
admonitions  to 
General  Banks  pre- 
sent a singular  mix- 
ture of  censure  and 
charitable  judg- 
ment. When  we 
turn  to  his  letter  to 
General  Grant, 
written  July  13, 

1863,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Vicks- 
burg, we  will  recall 
how  carefully  Lin- 
coln observed  all 
strategic  move- 
ments, and  also  how 
he  judged  them. 

He  was  glad  to  con- 
fess error  when  the 
truth  required  it, 
and  in  his  letter  of 
thanks  to  Grant 
he  told  him  that  he  believed  that  Grant 
should  have  moved  differently,  but  added  : 
“I  now  wish  to  make  the  personal  ac- 
knowledgment that  you  were  right  and  I 
was  wrong.”  Early  in  the  year  1864  Lin- 
coln directed  the  movement  into  Florida, 
which  resulted  in  the  disastrous  battle  at 
Olustee,  but  he  intended  it  as  a political 
rather  than  as  a military  expedition.  He 
in  like  manner  directed  combined  military 
and  political  movements  in  Arkansas,  Ten- 
nessee, Maryland,  and  Missouri.  While  Hal- 
leck was  nominally  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army,  he  had  gradually  ceased  to  be 
anything  more  than  the  chief  of  staff. 


Lincoln  is  quoted  in  Mr.  Hay’s  diary  as 
saying  that,  although  Halleck  had  stipu- 
lated when  he  accepted  the  position,  that  it 
should  be  with  the  full  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  office,  after  the  defeat  of 
Pope,  Halleck  had  “ shrunk  from  responsi- 
bility whenever  it  was  possible.” 

This  brings  us  to  the 8th  of  March,  1864, 
when  Lincoln  and  Grant  met  for  the  first 
time,  and  Lincoln  personally  delivered  to 
Grant  his  commission  as  lieutenant-general. 
Immediately  thereafter  he  was  assigned  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  From 
that  day  Lincoln 
practically  abdicat- 
ed  his  powers 
as  commander  - in  - 
chief,  so  far  as  they 
related  to  army 
movements.  He 
had  found  a com- 
mander in  whom  he 
had  implicit  faith, 
and  one  who  was 
fully  in  accord  with 
his  theory  that  the 
overthrow  of  Lee’s 
army  would  be  the 
overthrow  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  Lin- 
coln did  not  conceal 
his  purpose  to  im- 
pose the  entire 
responsibility  on 
Grant.  In  a letter 
written  to  Grant 
.April  30,  1864,  just 
before  Grant’s 
movement  in  the 
Wilderness  cam- 
paign, Lincoln  said  : 

“ The  particulars  of 
your  plan  I neither 
know  nor  seek  to 
know.  You  are  vigi- 
lant and  self-reliant, 
and,  pleased  with  these,  I wish  not  to  intrude 
any  constraint  or  restraint  upon  you.”  Lin- 
coln not  only  meant  what  he  said,  but  he  ful- 
filled his  promise  to  the  end.  How  heartily 
he  was  in  accord  with  tlrant  is  known  to 
all.  There  never  was  a military  or  person- 
al dispute  between  them,  and  Lincoln  felt 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  wisdom  of  his 
appointment  of  Grant  when  he  received 
from  the  desperate  carnage  of  the  Wilder- 
ness the  inspiring  despatch  : “ I propose 
to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all 
summer.”  He  had  like  faith  in  Sherman, 
and  after  his  capture  of  Atlanta  was  more 
than  willing  to  assent  to  Sherman’s  .March 
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to  the  Sea,  because  he  trusted  the  man 
who  was  to  lead  the  army  in  that  heroic 
movement.  In  his  letter  of  congratula- 
tions to  Sherman  at  Savannah,  December 
26,  1864,  he  told  how  anxious  and  fearful 
he  was  when  Sherman  left  Atlanta,  but 
added;  “Remembering  that  ‘nothing 
risked  nothing  gained,’  1 did  not  interfere. 
Now  the  undertaking  being  a success,  the 
honor  is  all  yours,  for  1 believe  none  of 
us  went  farther  than  to  acquiesce." 

Soon  after  Sherman’s  march  into  North 
Carolina,  Lincoln  met  Grant  and  Sherman 
at  City  I\>int,  where  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  war  was  fully  discussed,  and  where  he 
gave  his  last  suggestions  as  commantler- 
in-chief.  They  did  not  relate  to  the  move- 
ment of  armies  but  to  the  question  of  peace. 
The  generous  terms  given  by  Grant  to  Tee 
at  .Appomattox  were  the  reflex  of  Lincoln’s 
suggestions  at  City  Point,  although  doubt- 
less in  hearty  accord  with  the  great  war- 
rior’s convictions  ; and  Sherman,  in  his 
original  agreement  with  Johnston  for  the 


surrender  of  his  army,  simply  executed 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  directipiis  or  suggestions  as 
he  understood  them.  The  assassination  of 
Lincoln  suddenly  brought  a changed  con- 
dition upon  the  country,  and  with  it  de- 
veloped the  intensest  passions  of  civil  war, 
but  of  these  Sherman  was  ignorant,  and 
he  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  in  accejiting  terms  of  surrender 
that  became  at  once  impracticable  after 
Lincoln  had  fallen  by  the  assassin’s  bullet. 
Thus  ends  the  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  commander-in-chief  in  the  most  bloody 
and  heroic  war  of  modern  times.  I have 
simply  presented  facts,  leaving  for  others 
the  task  of  criticism  ; but  this  one  fact 
will  ever  stand  out  conspicuously  in  the 
history  of  our  civil  war,  that  Lincoln  was 
the  actual  commander-in-chief,  from  the 
first  defeat  at  Manassas  in  July,  1861,  until 
March,  1864,  when  the  Silent  Man  of  the 
West  brought  him  welcome  relief  from  that 
high  prerogative  and  gave  the  Republic 
unity  and  peace. 
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Hv  Ian  Maclarf.n. 

[We  are  enabled  through  the  courtesy  of  Dodd,  Mead  & Company  to  publish  here- 
with a short  story  by  a new  writer  of  great  power.  This  story  is  from  the  book  enti- 
tled “ Reside  the  Bonnie  Briar  Bush,”  by  Ian  Maclaren,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  Ian  Maclaren  is  the  author  of  whom  the  year  1894  will  be  especially  proud.  He 
is  the  latest  of  that  magnificent  group  of  writers  beginning  w ith  Stevenson,  and  includ- 
ing “ Q,’’  Kipling,  Doyle,  Barrie,  Weyman,  Crockett,  Hope,  and  others. — FIditok.] 


I. 

A GENERAL  PRACTITIONER. 

DRUMTOCHTY  was  accustomed  to 
break  every  law  of  health,  except 
wholesome  food  and  fresh  air,  and  yet  had 
reduced  the  Psalmist’s  farthest  limit  to  an 
average  life-rate.  Our  men  made  no  dif- 
ference in  their  clothes  for  summer  or 
winter,  Drumsheugh  and  one  or  two  of  the 
larger  farmers  condescending  to  a topcoat 
on  Sabbath,  as  a penalty  of  their  position, 
and  without  regard  to  temperature.  They 
wore  their  blacks  at  a funeral,  refusing  to 
cover  them  with  anything,  out  of  respect 
to  the  deceased,  and  standing  longest  in 
the  kirkyard  when  the  north  wind  was 
blowing  across  a hundred  miles  of  snow. 
If  the  rain  was  pouring  at  the  Junction, 
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then  Drumtochty  stood  two  minutes  longer 
through  sheer  native  dourness  till  each 
man  had  a cascade  from  the  tail  of  his 
coat,  and  hazarded  the  suggestion,  half- 
way to  Kildrummie,  that  it  had  been  “a 
bit  scrowie  ; ’’  a “ scrowie  ’’  being  as  far 
short  of  a “ shoor  ’’  as  a “ shoor  ’’  fell  be- 
low “ weet." 

'Phis  sustained  defiance  of  the  elements 
provoked  occasional  judgments  in  the 
shape  of  a “ boast  " (cough),  and  the  head 
of  the  house  was  then  exhorted  by  his 
women  folk  to  “change  his  feet”  if  he 
had  happened  to  walk  through  a burn  on 
his  way  home,  and  was  pestered  generally 
with  sanitary  precautions.  It  is  right  to 
add  that  the  gudeman  treated  such  ad- 
vice with  contempt,  regarding  it  as  suit- 
able for  the  effeminacy  of  towns,  but  not 
seriously  intended  for  Drumtochty.  Sandy 
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Stewart  “ napped  ” stones  on  the  road  in 
his  shirt  sleeves,  wet  or  fair,  summer  and 
winter,  till  he  was  persuaded  to  retire  from 
active  duty  at  eighty-five,  and  he  spent  ten 
years  more  in  regretting  his  hastiness  and 
criticising  his  successor.  The  ordinary 
course  of  life,  with  fine  air  and  contented 
minds,  was  to  do  a full  share  of  work  till 
seventy,  and  then  to  look  after  “orra" 
(odd)  jobs  well  into  the  eighties,  and  to 
“slip  awa  ” within  sight  of  ninety.  Persons 
above  ninety  were  understood  to  be  acquit- 
ting themselves  with  credit,  and  assumed 
airs  of  authority,  brushing  aside  the  opin- 
ions of  seventy  as  immature,  and  confirm- 
ing their  conclusions  with  illustrations 
drawn  from  the  end  of  last  century. 

When  Hillocks'  brother  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to  “slip  awa”  at  sixty,  that 
worthy  man  was  scandalized,  and  tiffered 
laboured  explanations  at  the  “ beerial.” 
"It's  an  awfu’  business  ony  wy  ye  look 
at  it,  an’  a sair  trial  tae  us  a’,  k’  never 
heard  tell  o' sic  a thing  in  oor  family  afore, 
an'  it's  no  easy  accoontin'  for't. 

“The  gudewife  was  sayin’  he  wes  never 
the  same  sin’  a weet  nicht  he  lost  himsel 
on  the  inuir  and  slept  below  a bush  ; but 
that’s  neither  here  nor  there.  .-Vm  think- 
in’  he  sappit  his  constitution  thae  twa 
years  he  wes  grieve  (steward)  aboot  Eng- 
land. That  wes  thirty  years  sync,  but 
ye’re  never  the  same  aifter  thae  foreign 
climates.” 

Druintochty  listened  patiently  to  Hil- 
locks’ apologia,  but  was  not  satisfied. 

“ It’s  clean  bavers  aboot  the  muir. 
Losh  keep’s  (Lord  keep  us),  we’ve  a’ 
sleepitoot  and  never  been  a hair  the  waur. 

“ A’adniit  that  England  micht  hac  dune 
the  job  ; it’s  no  cannie  stravagin’  (stroll- 
ing) yon  wy  frae  place  tae  place,  but 
Drums  never  coni|>laine<l  tae  me  as  if  he 
hed  been  nippit  in  the  Sooth.” 

The  parish  had,  in  fact,  lost  confidence 
in  Drums  after  his  wayward  experiment 
with  a pf)tato-digging  machine,  which 
turned  out  a lamentable  failure,  and  his 
premature  departure  confirmed  our  vague 
impression  of  his  character. 

“ He’s  awa  noo,”  I )rumsheugh  summed 
up,  after  o()inion  had  time  to  form  ; “ an’ 
there  were  waur  fouk  than  Drums,  but 
there’s  nae  doot  he  wes  a wee  flichty.” 
When  illness  had  the  audacity  to  .attack 
a Drumtochty  man,  it  was  described  as  a 
“whup,”  and  was  treated  by  the  men  with 
a fine  negligence.  Hillocks  was  sitting  in 
the  post  office  one  afternoon  when  I 
looked  in  for  my  letters,  and  the  right  side 
of  his  face  was  blazing  red.  His  subject 


of  discourse  was  the  prospects  of  the  tur- 
nip “ breer,”  but  he  casually  explained 
that  he  was  waiting  for  medical  advice. 

“ The  gudewife  is  keepin’  up  a ding- 
dong  frae  mornin’  till  nicht  aboot  ma  face, 
and  a’m  fair  deaved  (deafened),  so  a'm 
watchin’  for  Macl.ure  tae  get  a bottle 
as  he  comes  wast  (west);  yon’s  him  noo.” 

The  doctor  made  his  diagnosis  from 
horseb.ick  on  sight,  and  stated  the  result 
with  that  admirable  clearness  which  en- 
deared him  to  Drumtochty. 

“Confoond  ye.  Hillocks,  what  are  ye 
ploiterin’  aboot  here  for  in  the  weet  wi’  a 
face  like  a boiled  beet?  Div  ye  no  ken 
that  ye’ve  a titch  o’  the  ro,se  (erysipelas), 
and  ocht  tae  be  in  the  boose?  Gae  hame 
wi’  ye  afore  a’  leave  the  bit,  and  send  a 
haflin  (half-grown  ; a child)  for  some  medi- 
cine. Ve  donnerd  idiot,  are  ye  ettlin  (in- 
tending) tae  follow  Drums  afore  yir  time  ?” 
.\nd  the  medical  attendant  of  Drumtochty 
continued  his  invective  till  Hillocks  started, 
and  still  pursued  his  retreating  figure  with 
medical  directions  of  a simple  and  practi- 
cal character. 

“A’m  watchin’,  an’  peety  ye  if  ye  pit  aff 
time.  Keep  yir  bed  the  mornin’,  and 
dinna  show  yir  face  in  the  fields  till  a’  see 
ye.  .A’ll  gie  ye  a cry  on  Monday — sic  an 
auld  fule — but  there’s  no  ane  o’  them  tae 
mind  anither  in  the  hale  pairish.” 

Hillocks’  wife  informed  the  kirkyaird 
that  the  doctor  “gied  the  gndeman  an 
awfu’  clearin’,”  and  that  Hillocks  “wes 
keepin’  the  hoose,”  which  meant  that  the 
patient  had  tea  breakfast,  and  at  that  time 
was  wandering  about  the  farm  buildings  in 
an  easy  undress  with  his  head  in  a plaid. 

It  was  impossible  for  a doctor  to  earn 
even  the  most  modest  competence  from  a 
people  of  such  scandalous  health,  and  so 
Macl.ure  had  annexed  neighbouring  par- 
ishes. His  house — little  more  than  a cot- 
tage— stood  on  the  roadside  among  the 
pines  towards  the  head  of  our  Glen,  and 
from  this  base  of  operations  he  dominated 
the  vvdd  glen  that  broke  the  wall  of  the 
Grampians  above  Drumtochty — where  the 
snowiirifts  were  twelve  feet  deep  in  winter, 
and  the  only  way  of  passage  at  times  was 
the  channel  of  the  river — and  the  moorland 
district  westwards  till  he  came  to  the  Dun- 
leith  sphere  of  inlluence,  where  there  were 
four  doctors  and  a hydropathic.  Drum- 
tochty in  its  length,  which  was  eight  miles, 
and  its  breadth,  which  was  four,  lay  in  his 
hand  ; besides  a glen  behind,  unknown  to 
the  world,  which  in  the  night  time  he  visited 
at  the  risk  of  life,  for  the  way  thereto  was 
across  the  big  moor  with  its  peat  holes  and 
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treacherous  bogs.  .'\nd  he  held  the  land 
eastwards  towards  .Muirtowii  .so  far  as 
Geordie.  The  Orumtochty  post  travelled 
every  day,  and  could  carry  word  that  the 
doctor  was  wanted.  He  did  his  best  for 
the  need  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  this  wild,  straggling  district,  year  in, 
year  out,  in  the  snow  and  in  the  heat,  in 
the  dark  and  in  the  light,  without  rest,  and 
without  holiday  for  forty  years. 

One  horse  could  not  do  the  work  of  this 
man,  but  we  liked  best  to  see  him  on  his 
old  white  mare,  who  died  the  week  after 
her  master,  and  the  passing  of  the  two  did 
our  hearts  good.  It  was  not  that  he  rode 
beautifully,  for  he  broke  every  canon  of 
art,  flying  with  his  arms,  stooping  till  he 
seemed  to  be  speaking  into  Jess's  ears,  and 
rising  in  the  saddle  beyoiui  all  necessity. 
lJut  lie  could  ride  faster,  slay  longer  in  the 
saddle,  and  had  a firmer  grip  with  his 
knees,  than  any  one  I ever  met,  and  it  was 
all  for  mercy's  sake.  When  the  reapers  in 
harvest  time  saw  a figure  whirling  past  in 
a cloud  of  dust,  or  the  family  at  the  foot 
of  Glen  L’rtach,  gathered  round  the  fire  on 
a winter’s  night,  heard  the  rattle  of  a 
horse's  hoofs  on  the  road,  or  the  shepherds, 
out  after  the  sheep,  traced  a black  speck 
moving  across  the  snow  to  the  upper  glen, 
they  knew  it  was  the  doctor, and,  without  be- 
ing conscious  of  it,  wished  him  God  speed. 

Before  and  behind  his  saddle  were 
strapped  the  instruments  and  medicines 
the  iloclor  might  want,  for  he  never  knew 
what  was  before  him.  There  were  no 
specialists  in  Drumtochty,  so  this  man  had 
to  do  everything  as  best  he  could,  and  as 
(|uickly,  ilc  was  chest  doctor  and  doctor 
for  every  other  organ  as  well  ; he  was  ac- 
coucheur and  surgeon  ; he  was  oculist  and 
aurist  ; he  was  dentist  and  chloroformist, 
besides  being  chemist  and  druggist.  It 
was  often  told  how  he  was  far  up  Glen 
Urtach  when  the  feeders  of  the  threshing 
mill  caught  young  Burnbrae,  and  how  he 
only  stopped  to  change  horses  at  his  house, 
and  galloped  all  the  way  to  Burnbrae,  and 
flung  himself  off  his  horse  and  amputated 
the  arm,  and  saved  the  lad's  life. 

“ You  wild  hae  thocht  that  every  meeniit 
was  an  hour,”  said  Jamie  .Soutar,  who  had 
been  at  the  threshing,  “an’  a’ll  never  for- 
get the  puir  lad  lying  as  white  as  dcith  on 
the  floor  o’  the  loft,  wi’  his  head  on  a sheaf, 
an’  Burnbrae  haudin’  the  bandage  ticht  an’ 
prayin'  a’  the  while,  and  the  mithcr  greetin’ 
in  the  corner. 

“ ‘ Will  he  never  come  ? ’ she  cries,  an’  a' 
heard  the  soond  o’  the  horse’s  feet  on  the 
road  a mile  awa  in  the  frosty  air. 


“ ‘ The  Lord  be  praised  ! ’ said  Burnbrae, 
and  a’  slippit  doon  the  ladder  as  the  doctor 
came  skelpin’  intae  the  close,  the  foam 
lleein’  frae  his  hor.se’s  mooth. 

“‘Whar  is  he?’  wes  a’  that  passed  his 
lips,  an’  in  five  meenuls  he  lied  him  on  the 
feed  ill’  board,  and  wes  at  his  wark — sic 
wark,  neeinrrs — but  he  did  it  week  .An’  ae 
thing  a’ thocht  rael  thochtfu’  o’  him:  he 
first  sent  aff  the  laddie’s  niither  tae  get  a 
bed  ready. 

“‘Noo  that’s  feenished,  and  his  consti- 
tution ’ill  dae  the  rest,’  and  he  carried  the 
lad  doon  the  ladder  in  his  airnis  like  a 
bairn,  and  laid  him  in  his  bed,  and  waits 
aside  him  till  he  wes  sleepin’,  and  then 
says  he  : ‘ Burnbrae,  yir  a gey  lad  never  tae 
say  “Collie,  will  ye  lick?”  for  a’  hevna 
tasted  meal  for  saxteeii  boors.' 

“It  was  michty  tae  see  him  come  intae 
the  yaird  that  day,  neeburs  ; the  verra  look 
o’  him  wes  victory.” 

Jamie’s  cynicism  slipped  off  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  this  reminiscence,  and  he 
expressed  the  feeling  of  Drumtochty.  No 
one  sent  for  .Macl.ure  save  in  great  straits, 
and  the  sight  of  him  put  courage  in  sink- 
ing hearts.  But  this  was  not  by  the  grace 
of  his  appearance,  or  the  advantage  of  a 
good  bedside  manner.  A tall,  gaunt, 
loosely  made  man,  without  an  ounce  of 
superfluous  flesh  on  his  body,  his  face 
burned  a dark  brick  colour  by  constant 
exposure  to  the  weather,  red  hair  and  beard 
turning  grey,  honest  blue  eyes  that  looked 
you  ever  in  the  face,  huge  hands  with  wrist 
bones  like  the  shank  of  a ham,  and  a voice 
that  hurled  his  salutations  across  two  fields, 
he  suggested  the  moor  rather  than  the 
drawing-room.  But  what  a clever  hand  it 
was  in  an  operation,  as  delicate  as  a 
woman's;  and  what  a kindly  voice  it  was  in 
the  humble  room  where  the  shepherd's  wife 
was  weeping  by  her  man’s  bedside.  He 
was  “ ill  pitten  thegither”  to  begin  with, 
but  many  of  his  physical  defects  were  the 
penalties  of  his  work,  and  endeared  him  to 
the  Glen.  That  ugly  scar  that  cut  into  his 
right  eyebrow  and  gave  him  such  a sinister 
expression,  was  got  one  night  Jess  slipped 
on  the  ice  and  laid  him  insensible  eight 
miles  from  home.  His  limp  marked  the 
big  snowstorm  in  the  fifties,  when  his  horse 
missed  the  road  in  Glen  Urtach,  and  they 
rolled  together  in  a drift.  Macl.ure  es- 
caped with  a broken  leg  and  the  fracture 
of  three  ribs,  but  he  never  walked  like 
other  men  again.  He  could  not  swing 
himself  into  the  saddle  without  making  two 
attempts  and  holding  Jess’s  mane.  Neither 
can  you  “ warstle  ” through  the  peat  bogs 
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and  snow  drifts  for  forty  winters  without 
a touch  of  rheumatism.  But  they  were 
honorable  scars,  and  for  such  risks  of  life 
men  get  the  Victoria  Cross  in  other  fields. 
MacLure  got  nothing  but  the  secret  affec- 
tion of  the  Glen,  which  knew  that  none 
had  ever  done  one-tenth  as  much  for  it  as 
this  ungainly,  twisted,  battered  figure,  and 
I have  seeii  a Drumtochty  face  soften  at 
the  sight  of  MacLure  limping  to  his  horse. 

Mr.  Hopps  earned  the  ill-will  of  the  Glen 
forever  by  criticising  the  doctor’s  dress, 
but  indeed  it  would  have  filled  any  towns- 
man with  amazement.  Black  he  wore  once 
a year,  on  Sacrament  Sunday,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, at  a funeral  ; topcoat  or  water-proof 
never.  His  jacket  and  waistcoat  were 
rough  homespun  of  Glen  Urtach  wool, 
which  threw  off  the  wet  like  a duck’s  back, 
and  below  he  w'as  clad  in  shepherd’s  tartan 
trousers,  which  disappeared  into  unpolished 
riding  boots.  His  shirt  was  grey  flannel, 
and  he  was  uncertain  about  a collar,  but 
certain  as  to  a tie  which  he  never  had,  his 
beard  doing  instead,  and  his  hat  was  soft 
felt  of  four  colors  and  seven  different 
shapes.  His  point  of  distinction  in  dress 
W'as  the  trousers,  and  they  were  the  subject 
of  unending  speculation. 

“ Some  threep  (declare)  that  he’s  worn 
thae  eedentical  pair  the  last  twenty  year, 
an’  a’  mind  masel  (myself)  his  gettin’  a 
tear  ahint,  when  he  was  crossin'  oor  palin’, 
and  the  mend’s  still  veesible. 

“Ithers  declare  ’at  he’s  got  a wab  o’ 
claith,  and  hes  a new  pair  made  in  Muir- 
town  aince  in  the  twa  year  maybe,  and 
keeps  them  in  the  garden  till  the  new  look 
wears  aff. 

“ For  ma  ain  pairt,”  Soutar  used  to  de- 
clare, “ a’  canna  mak  up  my  mind,  but 
there’s  ae  thing  sure,  the  Glen  wud  not  like 
tae  see  him  withoot  them  : it  wud  be  a 
shock  tae  confidence.  There’s  no  muckle 
o’  the  check  left,  but  ye  can  aye  tell  it, 
and  when  ye  see  thae  breeks  cornin’  in  ye 
ken  that  if  human  pooer  can  save  yir 
bairn’s  life  it  ’ill  be  dune.” 

The  confidence  of  the  Glen — and  tribu- 
tary states — was  unbounded,  and  rested 
partly  on  long  e.\perience  of  the  doctor’s 
resources,  and  partly  on  his  hereditary 
connection. 

“ His  father  was  here  afore  him,”  Mrs. 
Macfadyen  used  to  explain  ; “atween  them 
they’ve  hed  the  countyside  for  weel  on  tae 
a century  ; if  MacLure  disna  understand 
oor  constitution,  wha  dis,  a’  wud  like  tae 
ask  ? ” 

For  Drumtochty  had  its  own  constitu- 
tion and  a special  throat  disease,  as  be- 


came a parish  which  was  quite  self-con- 
tained between  the  woods  and  the  hills, 
and  not  dependent  on  the  lowlands  either 
for  its  diseases  or  its  doctors. 

“ He's  a skilly  man.  Doctor  MacLure,” 
continued  my  friend  Mrs.  Macfadyen, 
whose  judgment  on  sermons  or  anything 
else  was  seldom  at  fault  ; “an’  a kind- 
hearted,  though  o’  coorse  he  hes  his  faults 
like  us  a’,  an’  he  disna  tribble  the  Kirk 
often. 

“ He  aye  can  tell  what’s  wrang  wi’  a 
body,  an’  maistly  he  can  put  ye  richt,  an’ 
there’s  nae  new-fangled  wys  wi’  him  ; a 
blister  for  the  ootside  an’  Epsom  salts  for 
the  inside  dis  his  wark,  an’  they  say  there's 
no  an  herb  on  the  hills  he  disna  ken. 

“If  we’re  tae  dee,  we’re  tae  dee  ; an’  if 
we’re  tae  live,  we’re  tae  live,”  concluded 
Elspeth,  with  sound  Calvinistic  logic  ; 
“ but  a’ll  say  this  for  the  doctor,  that 
whether  yir  tae  live  or  dee,  he  can  aye 
keep  up  a shairp  mei.sture  on  the  skin. 

“ But  he’s  no  verra  ceevil  gin  ye  bring 
him  when  there’s  naethin’  wrang,”  and 
Mrs.  Maefadyen’s  face  reflected  another  of 
Mr.  Hopps’  misadventures  of  which  Hil- 
locks held  the  copyright. 

“ Hopps’  laddie  ate  grosarts  (gooseber- 
ries) till  they  hed  to  sit  up  a’  nicht  wi’ 
him,  and  naethin’  wud  do  but  they  maun 
hae  the  doctor,  an’  he  writes  ‘ immediately  ’ 
on  a slip  o’  paper. 

“ W’eel,  ^^acLure  had  been  awa  a’ nicht 
wi’  a shepherd’s  wife  Dunleith  wy,  and  he 
comes  here  withoot  drawin’  bridle,  mud 
up  tae  the  een. 

“‘What’s  a dae  here,  Hillocks?’  he 
cries  ; ‘ it’s  no  an  accident,  is’t  ? ’ and  when 
he  got  aff  his  horse  he  cud  hardly  stand 
wi’  stiffness  and  tire. 

“‘It’s  nane  o’  us,  doctor  ; it’s  Hopps’ 
laddie  ; he’s  been  eatin’  ower  mony  ber- 
ries.’ 

“ If  he  didna  turn  on  me  like  a tiger. 

“ ‘ Div  ye  mean  tae  say ’ 

“ ‘ Weesht,  weesht,’  an’  I tried  tae  quiet 
him,  for  Hopps  wes  cornin’  oot. 

“‘Well,  doctor,’  begins  he,  as  brisk  as 
a magpie,  ‘ you’re  here  at  last  ; there’s  no 
hurry  with  you  Scotchmen.  My  boy  has 
been  sick  all  night,  and  I’ve  never  had  one 
wink  of  sleep.  You  might  have  come  a 
little  quicker,  that’s  all  I've  got  to  say.’ 

“‘We’ve  niair  tae  dae  in  Drumtochty 
than  attend  tae  every  bairn  that  hes  a 
sair  stomach,’  and  a’  saw  MacLure  wes 
roosed. 

“ ‘ I’m  astonished  to  hear  you  speak. 
Our  doctor  at  home  always  says  to  Mrs. 
’Opps,  “ Look  on  me  as  a family  friend. 
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Mrs.  ’Opps,  and  send  for  me  though  it  be 
only  a headache,'” 

“‘He’d  be  mair  sparin’ o'  his  offers  if 
he  hed  four  an’  twenty  mile  tae  look  aifter. 
There’s  naething  wrang  \vi’  yir  laddie  but 
greed,  (lie  him  a gude  dose  o’  castor  oil 
and  Vtop  his  meat  for  a day,  an’  he  'ill  be 
a’  richt  the  morn.’ 

“ ‘ He  'ill  not  take  castor  oil,  doctor. 
We  have  given  up  those  barbarous  medi- 
cines.’ 

“ ‘ Whatna  kind  o'  medicines  hae  yc  noo 
in  the  Sooth  ?’ 

“‘Well,  you  sec.  Dr.  Macl.ure,  we’re 
homreopathists,  and  I’ve  my  little  chest 
here,’  and  oot  Hopps  comes  wi’  his  boxy. 

“‘I.et’s  sec’t,’  an’  Macl.ure  sits  doon 
and  taks  oot  the  bit  bottles,  and  he  reads 
the  names  wi’  a lauch  every  time. 

“ ‘ Helladonna  ; did  ye  ever  hear  the 
like?  Aconite;  it  cowes  a’.  Nux  Vom- 
ica. What  next  ? Weel,  ma  mannie,’  he 
says  tae  Ho|)ps,  ‘ it’s  a line  ploy,  and  ye  'ill 
better  gang  on  wi’  the  Nux  till  it’s  dune, 
and  gie  him  ony  ither  o’  the  sweeties  he 
fancies. 

“‘  Noo,  Hillocks,  a’  maun  be  aff  tae  see 
Drumsheugh’s  grieve  (steward),  for  he’s 
doon  wi’  the  fever,  an’  it’s  tae  be  a tench 
fecht  (hard  light).  .V  hinna  time  tae  wait 
for  dinner  ; gie  me  some  cheese  an’  cake 
in  ma  haund,  and  Jess  'ill  tak  a pail  o’ 
meal  an’  water. 

“ ‘ Fee  ; a’m  no  wantin’  yir  fees,  man  ; wi’ 
a’  that  boxy  ye  dinna  need  a doctor ; na,  na, 
gie  vir  siller  tae  some  puir  body,  Maister 
Hopps,’  an’  he  was  doon  the  road  as  hard 
as  he  cud  lick.’’ 

His  fees  were  pretty  much  what  the  folk 
chose  to  give  him,  and  he  collected  them 
once  a year  at  Kildrummie  fair. 

“ Weel,  doctor,  what  am  a’  awin’  ye  for 
the  wife  and  bairn  ? Ve  'ill  need  three 
notes  for  that  nicht  ye  stayed  in  the  hoose 
an’  a’  the  veesits.” 

“ Havers,”  Macl.ure  would  answer, 
“prices  are  low,  a’m  hearing  ; gie’s  thirty 
shillings.” 

“No,  a’ll  no,  or  the  wife  ’ill  tak  ma  ears 
off,”  and  it  was  settled  for  two  pounds. 

Lord  Kilspindie  gave  him  a free  house 
and  fields,  and  one  way  or  other,  Drums- 
heugh  told  me,  the  doctor  might  get  in 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  out  of  which  he  had  to  pay  his  old 
housekeeper’s  wages  and  a boy’s,  and  keep 
two  horses,  besides  the  cost  of  instruments 
and  books,  which  he  bought  through  a 
friend  in  Kdinburgh  with  much  judgment. 

There  was  only  one  man  who  ever  com- 
plained of  the  doctor’s  charges,  and  that 


was  the  new  farmer  of  Milton,  who  was  so 
good  that  he  was  above  both  churches, 
and  held  a meeting  in  his  barn.  (It  was 
■Milton  the  Glen  supposed  at  first  to  be  a 
Mormon,  but  I can’t  go  into  that  now.) 

He  offered  .Macl.ure  a pound  less  than  he 
asked,  and  two  tracts,  whereupon  Mac- 
Lure  expressed  his  opinion  of  Milton,  both 
from  a theological  and  social  standpoint, 
with  such  vigour  and  frankness  that  an  at- 
tentive audience  of  Drumtochty  men  could 
hardly  contain  themselves. 

Jamie  Soutar  was  selling  his  ])ig  at  the 
time,  and  missed  the  meeting,  but  he  has- 
tened to  condole  with  Milton,  who  was 
complaining  everywhere  of  the  doctor’s 
language. 

“ Ve  did  richt  tae  resist  him  ; it  ’ill  may- 
be roose  the  Glen  tae  mak  a stand ; he  fair 
hands  them  in  bondage. 

“Thirty  shillings  for  twal  veesits,  and 
him  no  mair  than  seeven  mile  awa,  an’  a’m 
telt  there  werena  mair  than  four  at  nicht. 

“ Ve  'ill  hae  the  sympathy  o’  the  Glen, 
for  a’  body  kens  yir  as  free  wi’  yir  siller  as 
yir  tracts. 

“ Wes’t  ‘ Ifeware  o’  gude  warks  ’ ye  of- 
fered him  ? .Man,  ye  chose  it  weel,  for 
he’s  been  colleckin’  sae  money  thae  forty 
years,  a’m  feared  for  him. 

“ A’ve  often  thocht  oor  doctor’s  little 
better  than  the  ('.ude  Samaritan,  an’  the 
I’harisees  didna  think  muckle  o’ his  chance 
aither  in  this  warld  or  that  which  is  tae 
come.” 

II. 

THROUGH  THE  FI.OOD. 

Dr.  Mac'Lurk  did  not  lead  a solemn  pro- 
cession from  the  sick  bed  to  the  dining- 
room, and  give  his  opinion  from  the  hearth- 
rug with  an  air  of  wisdom  bordering  on  the 
supernatural,  because  neither  the  Drum- 
tochty houses  nor  his  manners  were  on 
that  large  scale.  He  was  accustomed  to 
deliver  himself  in  the  yard,  and  to  conclude 
his  directions  with  one  foot  in  the  stirrup; 
but  when  he  left  the  room  where  the  life 
of  .Annie  Mitchell  was  ebbing  slowly  away, 
our  doctor  said  not  one  word,  and  at  the 
sight  of  his  face  her  husband’s  heart  was 
troubled. 

He  was  a dull  man,  Tammas,  who  could 
not  read  the  meaning  of  a sign,  and  labored 
under  a perpetual  disability  of  speech ; 
but  love  was  eyes  to  him  that  day,  and  a 
mouth. 

“ Is’t  as  bad  as  yir  lookin’,  doctor  ? tell’s 
the  truth  ; wull  .Annie  no  come  through  ?" 
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and  Tammas  looked  MacLiire  straight  in 
the  face,  who  never  flinched  his  duty  or 
said  smooth  things. 

“ wud  gie  onything  tae  say  .Annie  hes 
a chance,  hut  a’  daurna  ; a'  doot  yir  gaein’ 
tae  lose  her,  Tammas.” 

Macl.ure  was  in  the  saddle,  and  as  he 
gave  his  judgment,  he  laid  his  hand  on 
Tammas’s  shoulder  with  one  of  the  rare 
caresses  that  pass  between  men. 

“It’s  a sair  business,  but  ye  'ill  play  the 
man  and  no  vex  Annie  ; she  'ill  dae  her 
best,  a’ll  warrant." 

“ An'  a'll  dae  mine,”  and  Tammas  gave 
MacTure's  hand  a grip  that  would  have 
crushed  the  bones  of  a weakling.  Drum- 
tochty  felt  in  such  moments  the  brotherli- 
ness of  this  rough-looking  man,  and  loved 
him. 

Tammas  hid  his  face  in  Jess’s  mane,  who 
looked  round  with  sorrow  in  her  beauti- 
ful eyes,  for  she  had  seen  many  tragedies, 
and  in  this  silent  sympathy  the  stricken 
man  drank  his  cup,  drop  by  drop. 

“.A’wesna  prepared  for  this,  for  a’ aye 
thocht  she  wud  live  the  langest.  . . . 

She’s  younger  than  me  by  ten  years,  and 
never  wes  ill.  . . . We’ve  been  mairit 

twal  year  laist  Martinmas,  but  it’s  juist 
like  a year  the  day.  ...  A’  wes  never 
worthy  o’  her,  the  bonniest,  snoddest 
(neatest),  kindliest  lass  in  the  Glen.  . . . 
,A’  never  cud  mak  oot  hoo  she  ever  lookit 
at  me,  ’at  hesna  hed  ae  word  tae  say  aboot 
her  till  it’s  ower  late.  . . . She  didna 

cuist  (cast)  up  tae  me  that  a'  wesna  worthy 
o’  her,  no  her,  but  aye  she  said,  ‘ Yir  nia 
ain  gudeman,  and  nane  cud  be  kinder  tae 
me.’  . . . .An’  a’  wes  minded  tae  be 

kind,  but  a’  see  noo  mony  little  trokes  a’ 
micht  hae  dune  for  her,  and  noo  the  time 
is  bye.  . . Naebody  kens  hoo  patient 

she  wes  wi’  me,  and  aye  made  the  best  o’ 
me,  an’  never  pit  me  tae  shame  afore  the 
fouk.  . . . An’  we  never  hed  ae  cross 
word,  no  ane  in  twal  year.  . . . We 
were  mair  nor  man  and  wife,  we  were 
sweethearts  a’  the  time.  . . . Oh,  ma 

bonnie  lass,  what  ’ill  the  bairnies  an’  me 
dae  withoot  ye,  Annie?” 

The  winter  night  was  falling  fast,  the 
snow  lay  deep  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
merciless  north  wind  moaned  through  the 
close  as  Tammas  wrestled  with  his  sorrow 
dry-eyed,  for  tears  were  denied  I.)rum- 
tochty  men.  Neither  the  doctor  nor  Je.ss 
moved  hand  or  foot,  but  their  hearts  were 
with  their  fellow  creature,  and  at  length 
the  doctor  made  a sign  to  Marget  Howe, 
who  had  come  out  in  search  of  Tammas, 
and  now  stood  by  his  side. 


“ Dinna  mourn  tae  the  brakin’  o’  yir 
hert,  Tammas,”  she  said,  “ as  if  Annie  an’ 
you  hed  never  hived.  Neither  death  nor 
time  can  pairt  them  that  luve ; there's 
naethin’  in  a’  the  warld  sae  strong  as  luve. 

If  .Annie  gaes  frae  the  sicht  o’  yir  een  she 
’ill  come  the  nearer  tae  yir  hert.  She 
wants  tae  see  ye,  and  tae  hear  ye  say  that 
ye  ’ill  never  forget  her  nicht  nor  day  till  ye 
meet  in  the  land  where  there's  nae  pairtin’. 

Oh,  a’  ken  what  a'm  sayin’,  for  it's  five 
year  noo  sin  George  gied  awa,  an’  he’s 
mair  wi’  me  noo  than  when  he  wes  in 
Kdinboro’  and  I wes  in  Drumtochty.” 

“Thank  ye  kindly,  Marget;  thae  are 
glide  words  and  true,  an’  ye  hev  the  richt 
tae  say  them  ; but  a’  canna  dae  without 
seein’  Annie  coinin’  tae  meet  me  in  the 
gloamin’  an’  gaein’  in  an’  oot  the  hoose, 
an’  bearin’  her  ca’  me  by  ina  name,  an’  a’ll 
no  can  tell  her  that  a’  luve  her  when  there’s 
nae  Annie  in  the  hoose. 

“ Can  naethin’  be  dune,  doctor  ? Ye 
savit  I-'lora  Cammil,  and  young  Hurnbrae, 
an'  yon  shepherd’s  wife  IJunlcith  wy,  an’ 
we  were  a’  sae  prood  o’  ye,  an’  pleased 
tae  think  that  ye  hed  keepit  deilh  frae 
anither  hame.  Can  ye  no  think  o’  some- 
thin’ tae  help  .Annie,  and  gie  her  back  tae 
her  man  and  bairnies?”  and  Tammas 
searched  the  doctor’s  face  in  the  cold, 
weird  light. 

“ There’s  nae  pooer  in  heaven  or  airth 
like  luve,”  Marget  said  to  me  afterwards  ; 

“ it  maks  the  weak  strong  and  the  dumb 
tae  speak.  Oor  herts  were  as  water  afore 
Tammas’s  words,  an’  a’  saw  the  doctor 
shake  in  his  saddle.  .A’  never  kent  till 
that  meenut  hoo  he  hed  a share  in  a’body’s 
grief,  an’  carried  the  heaviest  wecht  o’  a’ 
the  Glen.  A’  peetied  him  wi’  Tammas 
lookin’  at  him  sae  wistfully,  as  if  he  hed 
the  keys  o’  life  an’  deith  in  his  hands. 

But  he  wes  honest,  and  wu<lna  hold  oot  a 
false  houp  tae  deceive  a sore  hert  or  win 
escape  for  himscl’.” 

“ Ye  needna  plead  wi’  me,  Tammas,  to 
dae  the  best  a’  can  for  yir  wife.  Man,  a’ 
kent  her  lang  afore  ye  ever  hived  her  ; a’ 
brocht  her  intae  the  warld,  and  a’  saw  her 
through  the  fever  when  she  wes  a bit  las- 
sikie  ; a’  closed  her  mither’s  een,  and  it 
wes  me  hed  tae  tell  her  she  wes  an  orphan, 
an’  nae  man  wes  better  pleased  when  she 
got  a glide  husband,  and  a’  helpit  her  wi’ 
her  fower  bairns.  .A’ve  naither  wife  nor 
bairns  o’  ma  own,  an’  a’  count  a’  the  fouk 
o’  the  Glen  ma  family.  Div  ye  think  a’ 
wudna  save  .Annie  if  I cud  ? If  there  wes 
a man  in  Muirtown  ’at  cud  dae  mair  for 
her,  a’d  have  him  this  verra  nicht,  but  a’ 
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the  doctors  in  Perthshire  are  helpless  for 
this  tribble. 

“ Tammas,  ma  pair  fallow,  if  it  could 
avail,  a’  tell  ye  a’  wud  lay  doon  this  auld 
worn-oot  ruckle  o’  a body  o’  mine  juist 
tae  see  ye  baith  sittin’  at  the  firesiile,  an’ 
the  bairns  roond  ye,  couthy  an’  canty 
again  ; but  it’s  no  tae  be,  I'aniinas,  it’s  no 
tae  be.” 

“ When  a’  lookit  at  the  doctor’s  face,” 
Marget  said,  “ a’  thocht  him  the  winsomcst 
man  ta'  ever  saw.  He  wes  transfigured 
that  nicht,  for  a’m  judging  there's  nae 
transfiguration  like  luvc.” 

“ It’s  God’s  wull  an’  maun  be  borne,  but 
it’s  a sair  wull  for  me,  an’  a’m  no  ungrate- 
fu’tae  you,  doctor,  for  a’  ye've  dune  and 
what  ye  said  the  nicht,”  and  Tammas 
went  back  to  sit  with  Annie  for  the  last 
time. 

Jess  picked  her  way  through  the  deep 
snow  to  the  main  road,  with  a skill  that 
came  of  long  experience,  and  the  doctor 
held  converse  with  her  according  to  his 
wont. 

“ Kh,  Jess,  wumman,  yon  w-es  the  hard- 
est wark  a’  hae  tae  face,  an’ a'  wud  raither 
hae  ta’en  ma  chance  o’  anither  row  in  a 
Glen  Urtach  drift  than  tell  Tammas  Mit- 
chel  his  wife  wes  deein’. 

“ said  she  cudna  be  cured,  and  it  wes 
true,  for  there’s  juist  ae  man  in  the  land 
fit  for’t,  and  they  micht  as  weel  try  tae 
get  the  mune  oot  o’  heaven.  Sac  a’  said 
naethin’  tae  vex  Tammas’s  hert,  for  it’s 
heavy  eneuch  withoot  regrets. 

“ But  it's  hard,  Jess,  that  money  wull  buy 
life  after  a’,  an’  if  Annie  wes  a duchess  her 
man  wudna  lose  her  ; but  bein’  only  a puir 
cottar’s  wife,  she  maun  dee  afore  the  week’s 
oot. 

“ Gin  we  hed  him  the  morn  there’s  little 
doot  she  wud  be  saved,  for  he  hesna  lost 
mair  than  five  |)er  cent,  o’  his  cases,  and 
they  'ill  be  puir  toon's  craturs,  nostrappin’ 
women  like  Annie. 

“ It’s  oot  o’  the  question,  Jess,  sae  hurry 
up,  lass,  for  we've  hed  a heavy  day.  But 
it  wud  be  the  grandest  thing  that  was  ever 
dune  in  tJie  Glen  in  oor  time  if  it  could  be 
managed  by  hook  or  crook.” 

“ We  ’ill  gang  and  see  Drumsheugh, 
Jess  ; he’s  anither  man  sin’  Geordie  Hoo’s 
deith,  and  he  wes  aye  kinder  than  fouk 
kent ; ” and  the  doctor  passed  at  a gallop 
through  the  village,  whose  lights  shone 
across  the  white  frost-bound  road. 

“ Come  in  by,  doctor  ; a'  heard  ye  on  the 
road ; ye  ’ill  hae  been  at  Tammas  Mit- 
chell’s; hoo’s  the  gudewife?  a'  doot  she’s 
sober.” 


“ .\nnie's  deein’,  Drumsheugh,  an’  Tam- 
mas is  like  tae  brak  his  hert.” 

“That’s  no  lichtsome,  doctor,  no  licht- 
some  ava  (at  all),  for  a’  dinna  ken  ony  man 
in  Drumtochty  sae  bund  up  in  his  wife  as 
Tammas,  and  there’s  no  a bonnier  wum- 
man o’  her  age  crosses  oor  kirk  door  than 
.Annie,  nor  a cleverer  at  her  wark.  Man, 
ye  'ill  need  tae  pit  yir  brains  in  steep.  Is 
she  clean  beyond  ye?” 

“ Beyond  me  and  every  ither  in  the  land 
but  ane,  and  it  wud  cost  a hundred  guineas 
tae  bring  him  tae  Oruintochty.” 

“Certes,  he’s  no  blate  (backward)  ; it’s 
a fell  chairge  for  a short  day’s  work  ; but 
hundred  or  no  hundred  we  ’ill  hae  him,  an’ 
no  let  .Annie  gang,  and  her  no  half  her 
years.” 

“.Are  ye  meanin’  it,  Drumsheugh  ?”  and 
Macl.ure  turned  white  below  the  tan. 

“William  Macl.ure,”  said  Drumsheugh, 
in  one  of  the  few  confidences  that  ever 
broke  the  Drumtochty  reserve,  “a’m  a 
lonely  man,  wi’  naebody  o'  ma  ain  blude 
tae  care  for  me  livin’,  or  tae  lift  me  intae 
ma  coffin  when  a’m  deid. 

“A’fecht  awa  at  Muirtown  market  for 
an  extra  pund  on  a beast,  or  a shillin’  on 
the  quarter  o’  barley,  an’  what's  the  gude 
o’t  ? Burnbrae  gacs  aff  tae  get  a goon  for 
his  wife  or  a buke  for  his  college  laddie, 
an’  Lachlan  Campbell  ’ill  no  leave  the  place 
noo  withoot  a ribbon  for  Flora. 

“Ilka  man  in  the  Kildrummie  train  has 
some  bit  fairin’  in  his  pooch  for  the  fouk 
at  hame  that  he’s  bocht  wi’  the  siller  he 
won. 

“But  there’s  naebody  tae  be  lookin’  oot 
for  me,  an’ cornin’  doon  the  road  tae  meet 
me,  and  daffin’  (joking)  wi’  me  aboot  their 
fairing,  or  feeling  ma  pockets.  Ou  ay, 
a’ve  seen  it  a’  at  ither  hooses,  though  they 
tried  tae  hide  it  frae  me  for  fear  a’  wud 
lauch  at  them.  Me  lauch,  wi’  ma  cauld, 
em|)ty  hame  ! 

“ A'ir  the  only  man  kens,  Weelum,  that  I 
aince  luved  the  noblest  wumman  in  the 
Glen  or  onywhere,  an’  a’  luve  her  still,  but 
wi’  anither  luve  noo. 

“She  hed  given  her  heart  tae  anither,  or 
a’ve  thocht  a’  micht  hae  won  her,  though 
nae  man  be  worthy  o’  sic  a gift.  Ma  hert 
turned  tae  bitterness,  but  that  passed  awa 
beside  the  brier  bush  whar  George  Hoo  lay 
yon  sad  simmer  time.  Some  day  a’ll  tell 
ye  ma  story,  Weelum,  for  you  an’  me  are 
auld  freends,  and  will  be  till  we  dee.” 

Macl.ure  felt  beneath  the  table  for 
Drum.sheugh’s  hand,  but  neither  man  looked 
at  the  other. 

“Weel,  a’  we  can  dae  noo,  Weelum,  gin 
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we  tiaena  mickle  brichtness  in  oor  ain 
hames,  is  tae  keep  the  licht  frae  gaein'  oot 
in  anither  hoose.  Write  the  telegram, 
man,  and  Sandy  'ill  send  it  aff  frae  Kil- 
druminie  this  verra  nicht,  and  ye  ’ill  hae 
yir  man  the  morn.” 

"Yir  the  man  a’  coonted  ye,  Drum- 
sheugh,  blit  ye  'ill  grant  me  ae  favor.  Ye 
’ill  lat  me  pay  the  half,  bit  by  bit — a’  ken 
yir  wullin’  tae  dae’t  a’ — but  a’  haena  mony 
pleesures,  an’  a’  wud  like  tae  hae  ma  ain 
share  in  savin’  .Annie’s  life.” 

Ne.xt  morning  a figure  received  Sir 
George  on  the  Kildrummie  platform  whom 
that  famous  surgeon  took  for  a gillie,  but 
who  introduced  himself  as  “Macl.ure  of 
Drumtochty.”  It  seemed  as  if  the  East 
had  come  to  meet  the  West  when  these  two 
stood  together,  the  one  in  travelling  furs, 
handsome  and  distinguished,  with  his 
strong,  cultured  face  and  carriage  of  au- 
thority, a characteristic  type  of  his  pro- 
fession ; and  the  other  more  marvellously 
dressed  than  ever,  for  Drumsheugh’s  top- 
coat had  been  forced  upon  him  for  the 
occasion,  his  face  and  neck  one  redness 
with  the  bitter  cold  ; rough  and  ungainly, 
yet  not  without  some  signs  of  power  in  his 
eye  and  voice,  the  most  heroic  type  of  his 
noble  profession.  MacLure  compassed  the 
precious  arrival  with  observances  till  he 
was  securely  seated  in  Drumsheugh’s  dog- 
cart— a vehicle  that  lent  itself  to  history — 
with  two  full-sized  plaids  added  to  his 
equipment — Drumsheugh  and  Hillocks  had 
both  been  requisitioned — and  Macl.ure 
wrapped  another  plaid  round  a leather  case, 
which  was  placed  below  the  seat  with  such 
reverence  as  might  be  given  to  the  Queen’s 
regalia.  Peter  attended  their  departure 
full  of  interest,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
in  the  fir  woods  Macl.ure  explained  that  it 
would  be  an  eventful  journey. 

“It's  a’  richt  in  here,  for  the  wind  disna 
get  at  the  snaw,  but  the  drifts  are  deep 
in  the  Glen,  and  th’ill  be  some  engineerin’ 
afore  we  get  tae  oor  destination,” 

Four  times  they  left  the  road  and  took 
their  way  over  fields,  twice  they  forced  a 
passage  through  a slap  in  a dyke,  thrice 
they  used  gaps  in  the  paling  which  Mac- 
Lure  had  made  on  his  downward  journey. 

“.V  seleckit  the  road  this  mornin’,  an’  a’ 
ken  the  depth  tae  an  inch;  we  'ill  get 
through  this  steadin’  here  tae  the  main 
road,  but  oor  worst  job  'ill  be  crossin’  the 
Tochty. 

“Ye  see  the  bridge  hes  been  shaken’  wi’ 
this  winter’s  flood,  and  we  daurna  venture 
on  it,  sae  we  hev  tae  ford,  and  the  snaw’s 
been  melting  up  Urtach  way.  There’s  nae 


doot  the  water’s  gey  big,  an’  it’s  threatenin’ 
tae  rise,  but  we  'ill  win  through  wi’  a 
warstle. 

“It  micht  be  safer  tae  lift  the  instru- 
ments oot  o’  reach  o’  the  water  ; wud  ye 
mind  haddin’  (holding)  them  on  yir  knee 
till  we’re  ower?  an’  keep  firm  in  yir  seat  in 
case  we  come  on  a stane  in  the  bed  o’  the 
river.” 

l!y  this  time  they  had  come  to  the  edge, 
and  it  was  not  a cheering  sight.  I'he 
Tochty  had  spread  out  over  the  meadows, 
and  while  they  waited  they  could  see  it 
cover  another  two  inches  on  the  trunk  of 
a tree.  There  are  summer  floods,  when  the 
water  is  brown  and  flecked  with  foam,  but 
this  was  a winter  flood,  which  is  black  and 
sullen,  and  runs  in  the  centre  with  a strong, 
fierce,  silent  current.  L'pon  the  opposite 
side  Hillocks  stood  to  give  directions  by 
word  and  hand,  as  the  ford  was  on  his  land, 
and  none  knew  the  Tochty  better  in  all  its 
ways. 

They  passed  through  the  shallow  water 
without  mishap,  save  when  the  wheel  struck 
a hidden  stone  or  fell  suddenly  into  a rut ; 
but  when  they  neared  the  body  of  the  river 
Macl.ure  halted,  to  give  Jess  a minute’s 
breathing. 

“ It  ’ill  tak  ye  a’  yir  time,  lass,  an’  a’ 
wud  raither  be  on  yir  back  ; but  ye  never 
failed  me  yet,  and  a wiimmaii’s  life  is 
bangin’  on  the  crossin’.” 

With  the  first  plunge  into  the  bed  of  the 
stream  the  water  rose  to  the  axles,  and 
then  it  crept  up  to  the  shafts,  so  that  the 
surgeon  could  feel  it  lapping  in  about  his 
feet,  while  the  dogcart  began  to  quiver, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  to  be  carried 
away.  Sir  George  was  as  brave  as  most 
men,  but  he  had  never  forded  a Highland 
river  in  flood,  and  the  mass  of  black  water 
racing  past  beneath,  before,  behind  him, 
affected  his  imagination  and  shook  his 
nerves.  He  rose  from  his  seat  and  or- 
dered Macl.ure  to  turn  back,  declaring 
that  he  would  be  condemned  utterly  and 
eternally  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
drowned  for  any  person. 

“Sit  doon,”  thundered  Macl.ure  ; “con- 
demned ye  will  be  suner  or  later  gin  ye 
shirk  yir  duty,  but  through  the  water  ye 
gang  the  day.” 

Both  men  spoke  much  more  strongly 
and  shortly,  but  this  is  what  they  in- 
tended to  say,  and  it  was  .Macl.ure  that 
prevailed. 

Jess  trailed  her  feet  along  the  ground 
with  cunning  art,  and  held  her  shoulder 
against  the  stream  ; Macl.ure  leant  for- 
ward in  his  seat,  a rein  in  each  hand,  and 
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his  eyes  fixed  on  Hillocks,  who  was  now 
standing  up  to  the  waist  in  the  water, 
shouting  directions  and  cheering  on  horse 
and  driver. 

“Hand  tae  the  richt,  doctor ; there’s  a 
hole  yonder.  Keep  oot  o't  for  ony  sake. 
That’s  it ; yir  daein’  fine.  Steady,  man, 
steady.  Yir  at  the  deepest  ; sit  heavy  in 
yir  seats.  Up  the  channel  noo,  an’  ye  ’ll 
he  oot  o’  the  swirl.  Weel  dune,  Jess,  weel 
dune,  auld  mare!  .Mak  straicht  for  me, 
doctor,  an’  a’ll  gie  ye  the  road  o\it.  Ma 
word,  ye’ve  dune  yir  best,  baith  o’  ye  this 
mornin’,"  cried  Hillocks,  splashing  up  to 
the  dogcart,  now  in  the  shallows. 

“ Sail,  it  wes  titch  an’  go  for  a meenut 
in  the  middle;  a Hielan’  ford  is  a kittle 
(hazardous)  road  in  the  snaw  time,  but 
ye’re  safe  noo. 

“ (iiiile  luck  tae  ye  at  Westerton,  sir; 
nanc  but  a richt-hearted  man  wud  bae 
riskit  the  Tochty  in  flood.  Ye're  boond 
tae  succeed  aifter  sic  a graund  beginnin’,” 
for  it  had  spread  already  that  a famous 
surgeon  hail  come  to  do  his  best  for 
.\nnie,  Tammas  .Mitchell’s  wife. 

Two  hours  later  .MacUure  came  out  from 
.Annie’s  room  and  laid  liold  of  Tammas,  a 
heaj)  of  speechless  misery  by  the  kitchen 
fire,  and  carried  him  off  to  the  barn,  and 
spread  some  corn  on  the  threshing  floor 
and  thrust  a flail  into  his  hands. 

“Noo  we’ve  tae  begin,  an’  we  ’ill  no  be 
dune  for  an  oor,  and  ye’ve  tae  lay  on 
without  stoppin’  till  a’  come  for  ye,  an’  a’ll 
shut  the  door  tae  hand  in  the  noise,  an’ 
keep  yir  dog  beside  ye,  for  there  maunna  be 
a cheep  about  the  house  for  .Annie’s  sake.” 

“.A’ll  dae  onvthing  ye  want  me,  but  if — 
if ” 

“.A’ll  come  for  ye, 'I'arnmas,  gin  there 
be  danger  ; but  what  are  ye  feared  for  wi’ 
the  (Queen’s  ain  surgeon  here  ? ” 

Fifty  minutes  did  the  flail  rise  and  fall, 
save  twice,  when  Tammas  cre[>t  to  the 
door  and  listened,  the  dog  lifting  his  head 
and  whining. 

It  seemed  twelve  hours  instead  of  one 
when  the  door  swung  back,  and  .Mad  ure 
filled  the  doorway,  preceded  by  a great 
burst  of  light,  for  the  sun  had  arisen  on 
the  snow. 

His  face  was  as  tidings  of  great  joy,  and 
F.lsjieth  told  me  that  there  was  nothing 
like  it  to  be  seen  that  afternoon  for  glory, 
save  the  sun  itself  in  the  heavens. 

“ .A’  never  saw  the  marrow  o’t,  Tammas, 
an’  a'll  never  see  the  like  again  ; it’s  a’ 
ower,  man,  without  a hitch  frae  beginnin’ 
tae  end,  and  she’s  fa’in’  asleep  as  fine  as 
ye  like.” 


“ I)is  he  think  .Annie  . . . ’ill  live?” 
“ Of  coorse  he  dis,  and  be  aboot  the 
hoose  inside  a month  ; that’s  the  gude  o’ 

bein’  a clean-bluided,  weel-livin’ 

“ Preserve  ye,  man,  what’s  wrang  wi’  ye  ? 
it’s  a mercy  a’  keppit  ye,  or  we  wud  hev 
hed  anither  job  for  Sir  George. 

“ A'e’re  a’  richt  noo  ; sit  doon  on  the 
strac.  .A’ll  come  back  in  a whilie,  an’  ye 
’ill  see  .Annie  juist  for  a meenut,  but  ye 
maunna  say  a word.” 

Marget  took  him  in  and  let  him  kneel  by 
.Annie's  bedside. 

He  said  nothing  then  or  afterwards,  for 
speech  came  only  once  in  his  lifetime  to 
Tammas,  but  Annie  whispered,  “ Ma  ain 
dear  man.” 

When  the  Doctor  placed  the  precious 
bag  beside  Sir  George  in  our  solitary  first 
next  morning,  he  laid  a cheque  beside  it 
and  was  about  to  leave. 

“ No,  no,”  said  the  great  man.  “Mrs. 
Macfadyen  and  I w'ere  on  the  gossip  last 
night,  and  I know  the  whole  story  about 
you  and  your  friend. 

“ A'ou  have  some  right  to  call  me  a cow- 
ard, but  I’ll  never  let  you  count  me  a mean, 
miserly  rascal,”  and  the  cheque  with  Druni- 
sheugh’s  painful  writing  fell  in  fifty  pieces 
on  the  floor. 

.As  the  train  began  to  move,  a voice 
from  the  first  called  so  that  all  in  the 
station  heard  ; 

“Give’s  another  shake  of  your  hand, 
MacLure;  I'm  proud  to  have  met  you; 
you  are  an  honour  to  our  profession.  Mind 
the  antiseptic  dressings.” 

It  was  market  day,  but  only  Jamie 
Soutar  and  Hillocks  had  ventured  down. 

“ Did  ye  hear  yon.  Hillocks?  Hoo  dae 
ye  feel  ? .A’ll  no  deny  a’m  lifted.” 

Halfway  to  the  Junction  Hillocks  had 
recovered,  and  began  to  grasp  the  situa- 
tion. 

“ Tell’s  what  he  said.  A’  wud  like  to 
hae  it  exact  for  Drumsheugh.” 

“ Thae’s  the  eedentical  words,  an’  they’re 
true ; there’s  no  a man  in  Drumtochly 
disna  ken  that,  exce|)t  ane.” 

“ An’  wha’s  that,  Jamie  ? ” 

“ It’s  Weelum  MacLure  himsel.  Man, 
a’ve  often  girned  that  he  sud  fecht  awa  for 
us. a’,  and  maybe  dee  before  he  Lent  that 
he  had  githered  mair  luve  than  ony  man 
in  the  Glen. 

“‘.A’m  prood  tae  hae  met  ye,’  says  Sir 
George,  an’  him  the  greatest  doctor  in  the 
land.  ‘ Yir  an  honour  tae  oor  (irofession.’ 
“ Hillocks,  a’  wudna  hae  missed  it  for 
twenty  notes,”  said  James  Soutar,  cynic-in- 
ordinary to  the  parish  of  Drumtochty. 
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STEVENSON  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEA. 

llY  Wlll.IAM  (.'lirRi  im,!.. 


Robert  louis  stkvenson  won 

more  than  the  honor  of  being  re- 
garded by  his  own  people  the  first  of  ro- 
mancers in  the  English  tongue.  He  was 
acknowledged  by  all  .Samoa,  where  his  last, 
and  by  no  means  his  least  happy  and  fruit- 
ful, years  were  spent,  to  be  Tusiiala,  the 
teller  of  stories.  It  is  no  light  honor  ; it  is 
not  easily  won.  \ man  must  have  tales  to 
tell,  and  art  wherewith  to  make  the  telling 
notable,  before  he  can  win  the  approval  of 
these  Samoans,  as  they  sit  in  the  evening 
circles,  in  the  cool  trade  breezes,  and  as 
the  hospitable  cigarette  passes  from  lip  to 
lip. 

Any  Tusitala,  for  there  are  several,  ranks 
high  in  the  simple  state  of  the  -Samoans. 
Every  chief  of  village  has  his  orator,  the 
man  who,  in  meetings  of  the  people,  or  in 
conference  with  people  of  other  towns, 
presents  the  royal  purpose.  With  the  feath- 
ered wand  which  is  the  ensign  of  his  rank, 
he  stands  before  his  chief,  and  in  full  voice, 
and  with  skill  of  words,  presents  his  case. 
He  must  be  an  orator,  a pleader,  a master  of 
speech,  able  to  force  the  unwilling,  to  lead 
the  ready,  to  spur  the  hesitating  ; to  win  by 
argument  where  argument  holds,  by  sophis- 
try, by  any  rhetorical  art,  so  he  win.  This 
much  is  retpiired  of  an  ordinary  village 
Tusitala.  More  is  necessary  when  one  is  the 
m.aster  of  speech  for  a chief.  Then  there  is 
the  Tusitala  for  the  poor  puppet  whom  Ger- 
mans or  consuls  will  allow  to  be  the  king  of 


the  Samoan  people.  But  higher  than  them 
all,  above  every  talking  man,  above  the  Ger- 
man company,  and  above  the  consuls  them- 
selves, the  Samoan  people  placed  the  master 
of  our  romance,  makin'g  him  as  well  the 
master  of  theirs.  From  Savaii  to  Manono, 
up  the  heights  of  Upolu,  and  down  in  the 
bays  of  Tutuila,  Tusitala  meant  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  in  the  speech  of  the  gentle 
islanders. 

STEVENSON’S  WIDE  SEARCH  FOR  HEALTH. 

In  1888  Mr.  .Stevenson  was  hunting  the 
earth  for  the  spot  of  land  and  climate  which 
meant  life  for  him,  if  haply  there  were  left 
any  life  to  one  so  far  gone  in  health  as  he. 
He  had  tried  the  Mediterranean  countries 
until  he  saw  that  health  lay  not  there.  He 
had  sought  the  Adirondacks  in  the  hope  of 
recovering  strength,  but  the  balsamic  airs 
of  the  forests  of  the  North  Woods  had  proved 
as  worthless  as  the  reek  of  the  orange  groves. 
Driven  ever  farther  afield  in  search  of  cli- 
mate, he  came  to  California  in  that  year. 
He  knew  what  those  cloudless  skies  and 
that  transparent  air  were  ; that  is  all  set 
down  in  the  “ Silverado  Squatters.”  But 
for  once  the  climate  of  a State  which  is  all 
climate  failed  to  work  good.  Somewhere 
on  the  earth  he  hoped  there  might  be  a 
place  wherein  he  could  live  and  breathe 
with  comfort,  or  at  least  with  absence  of  the 
pain  which  was  racking  him.  Beyond  the 
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Golden  Gate  lay  the  islands  of  the  South 
Sea.  He  made  his  choice  happily,  it  proved, 
for  it  added  years  of  comfort,  even  of  activ- 
ity, to  the  life  of  a man  who  seemed  scarce 
worth  a month’s  purchase.  He  chose  the 
South  Sea. 

It  was  then  that  I made  his  acquaintance, 
an  acquaintance  since  renewed  and  main- 
tained by  letters,  with  such  difficulty  as  lies 
in  the  fact  that  a question  might  he  asked 
and  answered  in  say  half  a year,  if  luck  was 
good.  1 was  called  in  as  being  somewhat 
of  an  expert  in  the  South  Sea,  having,  in- 


deed, but  lately  come  off  several  years  of 
voyaging  among  the  islands. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  when  1 first  saw  him  in  his 
room  in  the  Occidental  Hotel  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  sitting  up  in  bed,  not  rightly  able 
to  speak  for  the  cold  that  oppressed  him, 
haggard  from  the  illness  that  was  sapping 
him,  thin,  pale,  and  wan.  The  first  sight 
was  something  more  than  of  a man  with  the 
blankets  and  counterpanes  hunched  up 
about  him  ; it  was  an  impression  of  flowing 
black  hair,  keen  eyes,  and  a wonderful  in- 
terlacing of  taper  fingers.  At  this  time  he 
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was  so  hoarse  that  his  voice  had  none  of  the 
charm  which  was  really  one  of  the  most 
marked  attributes  of  the  man.  More  pleas- 
ant days,  and  strength  growing  in  the  nerv- 
ous hope  that  the  .South  Sea  might  indeed 
yield  him  what  was  nowhere  else  for  him  on 
earth,  gave  chances  to  hear  that  voice  as  it 
really  was — gentle,  deep,  sympathetic.  Hut 
those  fingers— long,  sinewy,  sinuous,  never 
resting,  but  rubbing  each  the  other  as  if 


SIKVRNSON.  A TAkiKN  |\  .KAM«>A 

there  were  a mania  of  the  nerves  in  their 
tips  ! Those  who  have  never  seen  Steven- 
son's hand  may  form  some  idea  of  the  fin- 
gers from  the  so-called  “ watermelon  seed  " 
picture,  in  which  one  of  the  forefingers, 
resting  against  the  face,  seems  to  reach  up 
into  the  hair. 


of  the  old  voyagers  ; he  sought  to  know 
what  were  the  traders  of  to-day,  and  this 
in  one  breath.  .Again  he  caught  at  the 
name  of  “ Bully"  Hayes,  the  last  pirate  of 
the  H.acific,  and  lumped  with  him  the  mys- 
tery of  “ I.a  Perouse."  Names  of  islands 
and  of  groups  were,  of  course,  all  new  to 
him,  and  he  .asked  again  and  again  where 
they  lay  and  how  they  were  pronounced. 
Hut  in  everything  he  was,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  wistful  to  hear  of 
the  unmi.xed  islanders — what 
was  their  life  and  what  sort  of 
people  they  might  be.  At  odd 
times  Mrs.  Stevenson  would 
come  in  and  caution  him  not 
to  use  his  voice  so  much.  Then 
he  would  settle  himself  back 
upon  the  pillows  and  .say  ; “ Tell 
me  something  that  takes  a long 
time  telling."  It  took  time,  this 
first  telling  of  the  South  Sea. 
for  which  he  was  every  moment 
more  strongly  making  up  his 
mind  ; the  session  was  no  short 
one.  And  this  first  was  fol- 
lowed by  others,  in  which  he 
showed  the  same  zest  to  learn 
every  f.act  attainable  concern- 
ing the  island  realm  that  lay  in 
the  great  ocean  on  whose  verge 
he  was. 

He  chose  the  .South  Sea.  It 
was  a generous  choice ; he 
chose  it  all.  He  selected  no 
particular  region  of  ocean  in 
a sweep  that  is  the  very  broad- 
est to  be  found  on  the  earth, 
except  where  the  great  southern 
ocean  sweeps  unbroken  about 
the  .Antarctic  Pole  and  frets 
the  ice.  He  picked  out  no  one 
island  of  the  thousands,  reef- 
girt  and  palm-crowned,  in  those 
warm  waters.  He  took  them  all 
in  one  vision  of  health,  and 
made  his  plans  to  go  to  the 
South  Sea  wherever  the  winds  would  carry 
him.  He  is  not  the  only  man  on  whom  the 
spell  of  the  South  .Sea  h.as  thus  wrought ; 
even  the  “beach-combers”  bear  witness  to 
its  magic,  and  here  and  there  some  have  come 
out  of  the  S.jiith  Sea  and  long  to  go  back. 


STKVKXSON  KAGF.R  FOR  IXFORM.ATION 
AllOUT  THK  SOUTH  SKA. 

At  this  first  meeting  he  seemed  eager  for 
all  that  might  be  told  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  South  Sea.  1 le  asked  about  the  voyages 


STEVKNSOS  CHARTKRS  THE  VACHT 
“CASCO.” 

In  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  was  the 
schooner  yacht  “ Casco,"  owned  by  Dr. 
■Merritt  of  Oakland.  In  Kngland  and  here 
in  .New  A'ork  many  men  had  offered  their 
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very  definite  views  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  literature.  He  looked  upon 
“ Harriers  Burned  Away  ” as  the  highest 
mark  in  fiction,  and  he  was  oppressed 
with  the  idea  that  men  who  wrote  books 
must  be  making  a pretty  poor  living  of 
it.  Furthermore,  he  had  never  heard 
of  Stevenson,  and  had  never  seen  one 
of  his  books.  He  was  one  of  the  men 
whom  you  would  like  to  drop  into  the 
middle  of  the  “ New  Arabian  Nights," 
and  watch  him  try  to  make  sense  out  of 
what  he  was  reading.  Anyway,  he  had 
the  sense  of  his  kind  to  drive  a shrewd 
bargain  when  he  was  asked  to  give  a 
charter-party  of  the  “ Casco.”  The 
hire  must  be  ail  paid  into  bank  before- 
hand, there  must  be  no  loop-hole  for 
bottomry  in  foreign  ports,  all  cost  of 
repairs  must  rest  on  Stevenson,  and 
Dr.  Merritt’s  own  sailing  master  must 
go  as  captain  in  order  to  see  that  all 
went  well.  Fven  with  all  these  restric- 
tions the  charter  was  accomplished,  and 
the  Stevenson  patty  began  to  put  the 
“ Casco  ” in  readiness  for  a voyaging  to 
nowhere  in  particular.  The  yacht  was  a 
roomy,  two-mastcd  schooner,  cabin  aft, 
galley  and  lockers  amidships,  and  fore- 
castle forward,  all  under  a flush  deck. 
She  had  been  in  the  South  Seas  once 
before,  and  had  proved  herself  not  only 
y.achts  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  not  only  men  who  a weatherly  boat,  but  i|uitc  comfortable  in 
knew  him  by  word  of  mouth,  but  even  men  a sea. 
who  had  never  met  him  outside  of  their  li-  1 was  present  at 
brarics.  But  this  yacht-owner  held  certain  the  ceremony  when 
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she  went  into  commission.  She  was  lying  in 
Oakland  Creek,  at  her  usual  berth,  and  the 
stores  were  being  rattled  aboard.  I had 
brought  down  a bunch  of  much-marked 
charts,  and  several  volumes  of  note-books 
of  experiences  in  the  South  Sea,  for  the 
use  of  the  voyagers.  The  cabin  was  a scene 
of  disorder.  Mattresses  were  heaped  where 
it  was  not  reasonable  to  suppo.se  any  one 
could  sleep  in  a sea  way  ; the  places  where 
the  mattresses  should  have  been  were  filled 
with  a mixed  assortment  of  clothing  and 
cabin  stores.  To  any  but  a seaman  it  would 
have  seemed  a hopeless  task  to  attempt  to 
restore  order.  The  cabin  hatch  was  dark- 
ened, and  Stevenson  came  down  the  com- 


panion, assisted  by  his  step-son  Lloyd  Os- 
bourne. Stevenson  managed  to  find  an 
uneasy  seat  on  a barrel  of  cabin  flour,  and 
began  to  yield  up  personal  property  from 
capacious  pockets. 

STEVENSON'S  FIRST  VOYAGE  INTO  THE 
SOUTH  SEA. 

This  first  voyage  stretched  away  to  the 
south  and  into  the  fine  weather.  The 
“Casco,"  with  the  Stevenson  party  aboard 
— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  and  Lloyd 
Osbourne — touched  at  the  Marquesas,  and 
then  bore  away  for  Tahiti.  The  log — I 
h.ad  it  afterward  and  published  it — showed 
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RSCKrriON'KOOM  AND  NTAIKWAV  IN  STIVBNSi>N*S  SAMOA  IIOL'AK. 


uninterrupted  sailing,  with  little  incident  for  repairs  when  they  reached  Papeete, 
by  the  way.  Between  the  Marquesas  and  Here  the  cook  ran  away,  and  it  became 
Tahiti  there  was  some  rough  weather,  and  neces.sary  to  reitlace  him.  The  successor 
a topmast  was  sprung,  which  delayed  them  seems  to  have  been  a very  poor  cook  in- 
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deed.  Then  they  bore  away  northward  to 
Honolulu,  a voyage  of  nasty  weather.  At 
Honolulu  the  yacht  was  given  up  and  sent 
back  to  San  Francisco.  Here,  or  at  Wai- 
kiki, the  party  stayed  with  .Mrs.  Strong, 
Lloyd  Osbourne's  sister.  There  was  for 
them,  as  for  all  who  choose  to  stay  at  the 
watering-place  of  the  Hawaiian  capital, 
much  of  pleasure  here,  and  the  tarrying 
was  prolonged. 

But  the  dry  weather  came,  and  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  season  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
I'lien,  too,  Stevenson  had  not  yet  seen  all 
the  South  Sea,  but  only  a little  stretch  of 
its  eastern  edge.  He  wanted  more.  Then 
it  was  he  formed  the  sche.me  of  taking  a 
gre.it  moral  show  through  the  islands.  This 
plan  he  essayed  to  carry  out  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Osbourne  and  Strong.  It  centred 
around  a stereopticon,  which  Strong  was  to 
manage  ; a lecture,  based  on  the  slides  they 
were  able  to  collect,  a feature  of  the  enter- 
tainment which  Stevenson  fancied  came  in 
his  own  line  ; and  a general  supervision  of 
the  whole  affair,  which  was  to  be  Osbourne's 
share  in  the  enterprise.  This  plan  was  re- 
luctantly laid  aside,  by  reason  of  the  incom- 
prehensibility to  any  South  Sea  audience 
of  Stevenson’s  lectures.  In  place  of  this 
scheme  they  engaged  a trading  schooner  to 
lake  them  a trip  through  the  Line  Islands. 
I'hen,  for  the  first  time,  Stevenson  learned 
to  look  with  respect  upon  a cockroach,  for 
he  met  with  e.xpericnces,  as  every  one  must 
who  chooses  a trading  schooner  for  pa.ssage 
along  the  Line  in  the  I’acific.  If  there  is 
any  objurgation  of  the  cockroach  in  any  of 
Stevenson's  South  Sea  tales,  as  indeed  there 


is,  it  is  all  founded  on  this  e.xperience  in  the 
island  trader  “ Equator." 

LANDING  IN  SAMOA  TO  ABIDF.. 

This  cruise  ended  in  .Apia,  and  there  in 
Samoa  the  Stevenson  family  have  lived  ever 
since.  Once,  in  our  talks  about  the  South 
Sea,  Mr.  Stevenson  asked  if  there  was  any 
place  there  where  a man  might  live  if  the 
land  suited  him.  It  led  me  to  a description 
of  a small  plateau  on  Upolu,  in  the  rear  of 
Apia,  a narrow  shelf  upon  the  mountain  side, 
where  the  paths  ran  much  like  ladders,  where 
there  were  three  springs  of  water,  where  the 
view  over  the  ocean  was  ever  restful,  and 
stopped  short  of  the  North  Pole  only  by 
reason  of  the  earth’s  swelling  round.  His 
memory  must  have  stored  away  the  dcscriiv 
tion,  for  the  place  in  mind  was  Vailima,  his 
home  in  Samoa. 

What  Stevenson  thought  of  his  discourse 
in  San  Francisco  about  the  South  Sea, 
toward  which  his  inclination  was  set,  may  be 
found  in  the  early  chapters  of  his  story  of 
‘•The  Wrecker."  Others  le.ss  under  the 
charm  of  the  islands  perhaps  preferred  him 
as  a Scot  rather  than  as  a Samoan.  F'or  an 
instance,  I have  a letter  from  Andrew  Lang, 
who  writes  : “ 1 prefer  him  on  his  native 
heather.  1 sent  him  materials  for  a Prince 
Charlie  tale ; he  began  it,  I believe,  but 
whether  he  will  do  it  1 don't  know."  It 
may  be  that  this  is  one  of  the  two  which  he 
has  left  behind  him.  At  any  rate,  “ C.itri- 
ona  ” has  shown  that  even  under  the  sono- 
rous cocoanuts  a .Scot  may  write  a tale  of 
moor  and  heather. 


AMA.  THS  MOUNTAIN  I'fiAK  ON  THU  LKrr  IS  mitSl'MAflLV  THE  ONE  ON  WHICH  STRVBS'SOS  WAS  BI  RIRO. 
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Thr  world  might  have  been  prepared  for  the  announcement  of 
Stnrnson's  death,  for  every  one  knew  that  he  had  long  been  an  invalid, 
e xiled  by  poor  health  to  a distant  Pacific  island.  But  the  abounding 
vitality  of  his  bivks  rendered  it  hard  for  us  to  think  of  him  and  death 
together.  He  had  lived  and  wrought  long  enough  to  prm;e  himself  the 
master  story-teller  of  his  generation,  and,  perhaps,  the  greatest  prose- 
writer  of  the  century;  but  his  actual  accomplishment  gave  promise  of  yet 
greater  things  to  come.  Thus  the  first  thought  of  many  Itnrrs  eif  his 
books,  upon  hearing  of  his  death,  may  have  been  of  the  great  loss  to 
literature.  But  7oe  venture  to  believe  that  the  final 
realization  that  he  ivas  gone  brought  a yet  keener 
pang,  as  of  personal  bereai'ement,  for  Stevenson 
so  saturated  his  h'oks  ivith  his  ivinning  indrvidu- 
ality  as  to  establish  a sort  of  companionship  be- 
tiveen  himself  and  his  readers. 

This  sense  of  personal  loss  is  naturally  most  acute  in  Scotland, 
the  land  of  his  nativity.  Scotland  gave  him  to  the  world,  and  to  the 
end  he  remained  a faithful  son,  preserving  the  traditions,  traits,  and 
accents  that  have  dominated  all  the  literature  produced  across  the 
border  from  the  time  of  Blind  Harry  doum  to  his  own  day.  But  the 
Scotch  voice  had  fatten  all  but  silent  in  literature  U’hen  Stevenson 
began  to  speak,  and  for  a season  he  stood  almost  alone.  Pollowing 
him,  however,  and  perhaps  stimulated  by  his  genius  and  success,  came 
other  Scotchmen  of  talent,  svho  formed  a notable  group  of  writers,  all,  like  Stev'enson, 
devoted  to  their  native  land,  and  embodying  this  devotion  in  stories 
or  sketches  of  Scottish  character  or  founded  upon  stirring  events 
and  periods  in  Scottish  history.  Earliest  in  this  group  came  Mr. 
J.  M.  Barrie  with  ‘‘el  ll'indow  in  Thrums”  and  ” The  Little 
Minister; " a fno  years  later  Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett  published 
"The  Stiekit  Minister”  and  “The  Raiders.”  These  books  were 
Scotch  to  the  marrmo,  and,  like  all  true  Scottish  things,  sincere, 
-wholesome,  virile.  Mr.  Stevenson  soelcomed  these  7ur iters  svith  the 
enthusiasm  of  a Highlander  for  his  clansmen,  and  sought  out  oppor- 
tunities to  offer  them  the  testimony  of  his  loving  appreciation.  Within 
a fezo  months  another  has  made  himself  one  of  the  distinguished 
fraternity,  Mr.  Ian  Maclaren,  author  of  “Beside  the  Bonnie 
Brier  Bush."  If  Mr.  Sta'cnson  satv  this  book  he  must  have  dis- 
cerned its  Scottish  traits,  for  they  are  as  indisputable  as  the  plaids  and  bagpipes. 

If  'e  count  ourselves  fortunate  in  that  we  are  able  to  present  to  our  readers  this  month  the 
tributes  zvhich  these  three  Scotchmen  have  paid  to  their  dead  chieftain. 


J\.N  MACtAKHV. 


S.  ».  CkOCKRir. 


[The  three  articles  fnllowinj;.  primed  from  advance  sheets  of  **  The  Bookman.**  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  A 
Co.,  arc  copyri);hted.  and  receive  here  their  itrst  authorized  publication  in  America.) 
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SCOTLAND’S  LAMENT. 

liv  J.  M.  Harkik, 

Author  of  **  A Window  in  Thrums,'*  "The  Little  Minister,"  etc. 

Hkr  hatuis  about  Iter  brows  are  pressed, 

She  ftoes  upon  her  knees  to  pray, 

Her  head  is  bowed  upon  her  breast, 

.And  oh,  she's  sairly  failed  tite  day  ! 
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Her  breast  is  old,  it  will  not  rise, 

Her  tearless  sol)s  in  anguish  choke, 

God  put  His  finger  on  her  eyes. 

And  then  it  was  her  tears  that  spoke. 

“ I’ve  ha'en  o’  brawer  sons  a flow, 

My  Walter  mair  renown  could  win, 

And  he  that  followed  at  the  plough, 

Hut  Louis  was  my  Benjamin  ! 

“Ye  sons  wha  do  your  little  best, 

V’e  writing  Scots,  put  by  the  pen, 

He’s  deid,  the  ane  abune  the  rest, 

I winna  look  at  write  again  ! 

“ It’s  sune  the  leave  their  childhood  drap. 
I’ve  ill  to  ken  them,  gaen  sae  grey. 

But  aye  he  climbetl  intil  my  lap. 

Or  pu’d  my  coats  to  mak  me  play. 

“ He  egged  me  on  wi’  mirth  and  prank. 
We  hangit  gowans  on  a string. 

We  made  the  doakcns  walk  the  plank. 

We  mairit  snails  without  the  ring. 

“ ‘ I’m  auld,’  I pant,  ‘ sic  ploys  to  mak, 
'I’o  games  your  mither  shouldna  stoup.’ 

‘ You’re  gey  an’  auld,’  he  cries  me  back, 

‘ That’s  for  I like  to  gar  you  loup  ! ’ 

“O’  thae  bit  ploys  he  made  sic  books, 

A’  mithers  cam  to  watch  us  playing; 

I feigned  no  to  heed  their  looks. 

But  fine  I kent  what  they  was  saying  ! 

“ .\t  times*I  lent  him  for  a game 
To  north  and  south  and  east  and  west. 

But  no  for  lang,  he  sune  cam  hame. 

For  here  it  was  he  played  the  best. 

“ .And  when  he  had  to  cross  the  sea. 

He  wouldna  lat  his  ecn  grow  dim. 

He  bravely  dree’d  his  weird  for  me, 

1 tried  to  do  the  same  for  him. 

“ Ahint  his  face  his  pain  was  sair, 

.Ahint  hers  grat  his  waefu’  mither  ; 

We  kent  that  we  should  meet  nae  mair. 

The  ane  saw  easy  thro’  the  ither. 

“ For  lang  I’ve  watched  wi’  trem’ling  lip. 

But  Louis  ne’er  sin  syne  I’ve  seen, 

The  greedy  island  keept  its  grip. 

The  cauldriff  oceans  rolled  atween. 

“ He’s  deid,  the  ane  abune  the  rest. 

Oh,  wae,  the  mither  left  alane  ! 

He’s  deid,  the  ane  I loo’ed  the  best. 

Oh,  mayna  I hae  back  my  nain  ! ’’ 


Frum  **Vtfciulbu«  |*u«4i*«|u«.**->-Ct4i)!riKkti,  tayfr  by 
Scribner Sooa. 
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Her  breast  is  oltl,  it  will  not  rise, 

Her  tearless  sobs  in  anguish  choke, 

God  put  His  finger  on  her  eyes. 

It  was  her  tears  alone  that  s|>oke. 

Now  out  the  lights  went  stime  by  stinie. 
The  towns  crept  closer  round  the  kirk. 
Now  ail  the  firths  were  sniooreil  in  rime, 
I.ost  winds  went  wailing  thro’  the  mirk. 

A star  that  shot  across  the  night 
Struck  fire  on  I’ala's  mourning  head. 
And  left  for  aye  a steadfast  light, 

Hy  which  the  mother  giiartls  her  dead. 

“ The  lad  was  mine  ! ” Krcct  she  stands. 

No  more  by  vain  regrets  o|)prcss't. 
Once  more  her  eyes  are  clear  ; her  hands 
.\re  proudly  crossed  upon  her  breast. 


ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 


liv  S.  K.  C'RIKKKTr, 

Aullnir  of  The  Stkkit  Mmietcf,*’  '*  The  Raiders."  etc. 


SITTING  alone  oy  the  sea  in  the  mid 
days  of  November,  I wrote  a little 
tirticle  on  what  I loved  most  in  the  works 
of  Robert  l.ouis  Stevenson,  and  it  was  set 
in  type  for  the  January  “ Bookman.”  In 
Itself  a thing  of  no  value,  it  pleased  me  to 
think  that  in  his  far  island  my  friend  would 
read  it,  and  that  it  might  amuse  him.  I 
have  tried  and  failed  to  revise  it  in  the 
gloom  of  the  night  that  has  come  so 
swiftly  to  those  who  loved  him.  But  it 
would  not  do. 

How  could  one  alter  and  amend  the 
light  sentences  with  the  sense  of  loss  in 
one's  heart  ? How  sit  down  to  write  a 
“ tribute  ” when  one  has  slept,  and  started, 
and  awaked  all  night  with  the  dull  ache 
that  lies  below  Sleep  saying  all  the  time, 
“ Stevenson  is  dead!  Stevenson  is  dead!”? 

It  is  true  also  that  I have  small  right  to 
speak  of  him.  I was  little  to  him  ; but 


then  he  was  very  much  to  me.  He  alone 
of  mankind  saw  what  pleased  him  in  a little 
book  of  boyish  verses. 

Seven  years  ago  he  wrote  to  tell  me  so. 
He  had  a habit  of  quoting  stray  lines  from 
it  in  successive  letters  to  let  me  see  that 
he  remembered  what  he  had  praised.  Yet 
he  was  ever  as  modest  and  brotherly  as  if 
1 had  been  the  great  author  anil  he  the  lad 
writing  love  verses  to  his  sweetheart. 

Witliout  reproach  and  without  peer  in 
friendship,  our  king-over-the-water  stood 
first  in  our  hearts  because  his  own  was  full 
of  graciousness  and  tolerance  and  chivalry. 

1 let  my  little  article  be  just  as  1 wrote 
it  for  his  eye  to  see,  before  any  of  us 
guessed  that  the  dread  hour  was  so  near 
the  sounding  which  should  call  our  well- 
beloved  “ home  from  the  hill.” 

Hank  Hocsk.  rnMcciT.  Midi.otiiian. 

December  19,  1 894. 


MR.  STKVENSON’S  BOOKS. 

In  sunny  Samoa,  more  thousands  of  fore  his  time.  It  is  the  wont  of  Scotland 
miles  away  than  the  ungeographical  can  that  her  sons,  for  adventure  or  merchan- 
count,  sits  “ The  Scot  .Vbroad.”  h'or  thus  disc,  should  early  expatriate  themselves. 
Burton  the  historian,  sane,  sage,  and  wise.  The  ships  of  the  world  in  all  seas  are 
wrote  of  Mr.  Robert  l.ouis  Stevenson  be-  engineered  from  the  Clyde,  and  a “ doon- 

[Note— This  article  was  written  aprr>pu«  of  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the  complete  Works  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevcn&on  : Edinburgh  edition  (.limited  to  laoocopiesi.  Published  in  America  by  Chatles  ScribnerS  Stxu.) 
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the-watter  ” accent  is  considered  as  neces- 
sary as  lubricating  oil,  in  order  that  the 
plunging  piston  rods  may  really  enjoy 
their  rhythmic  dance.  If  you  step  ashore 
anywhere  “ east  of  Suez  and  the  I'en 
Commandments,”  ten  to  one  the  first  man 
of  your  tongue  who  greets  you  will  hail 
in  the  well-remembered  accent  of  the 
Scotch  gardener  who  chased  you  out  of 
the  strawberry  plots  of  your  unblessed 
youth. 

But  to  us  who  “ stop  at  home,  on  flowery 
beds  of  ease,”  made  aware  of  ourselves 
only  when  the  east  wind  blows  and  we 
think  that  we  are  back  in  St.  .\ndrews,  the 
typical  “ Scot  .\broad  ” is  neither  Burton’s 
Gentleman  Companion  at  .Arms  nor  the 
oily  chief  engineer,  but  Mr.  Stevenson. 

On  high  in  a cool  bowery  room  on  the 
hillside,  looking  down  on  the  league-long 
rollers  forming  themselves  to  be  hurled  on 
the  shore,  sits  one  with  his  heels  on  the 
coco-matting  of  Samoa,  but  his  head  over 
the  Highland  border.  The  chiefs  gathered 
for  palaver  (or  whatever  they  are  pleased 
to  call  hunkcring-and-blethering  out  there), 
and  they  tell  the  Tale-teller  of  beads  taken 
and  plantations  raided.  .And  he  stays  his 
pen  and  arbitrates,  or  he  “ leaves  for  the 
front,”  as  though  he  were  plenipotentiary 
of  the  Triple  .Alliance.  But  all  the  while 
it  is  James  More  Maegregor  who  is  march- 
ing out  arrayed  in  a breech-clout  and  a 
W inchester  “ to  plunder  and  to  ravish  ” — 
or  carry  off  an  heiress  lass  from  the  low- 
lands, as  was  good  Maegregor  use-and- 
wont. 

They  call  the  beautiful  new  complete 
“Stevenson”  which  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin 
and  Mr.  Charles  Baxter  have  contrived 
and  organizeil,  the  “ Edinburgh  ” edition, 
because,  though  the  stars  of  the  troitics 
glow  like  beacons,  and  in  .Apia  the  electric 
light  winks  a-nights  like  glowworms  amid 
a wilderness  of  green  leaves,  yet  to  the 
lad  who  sits  aloft  there  are  still  “ no  stars 
like  the  Edinburgh  street  lamps.”  But 
my  own  local  enthusiasms  are  duller,  for 
the  last  night  I was  in  Edinburgh  1 saw  a 
wind  (Rajputana  and  Edinburgh  are  the 
only  two  places  where  you  can  see  wind) 
— I saw  a wind,  with  the  bit  between  its 
teeth,  run  off  with  itself  down  that  roman- 
tic wall  of  hotel.s,  which  in  the  night  looks 
like  the  thunder-battered  wall  of  the  Dun- 
geon of  Buchan.  I saw  it  snatch  out  a 
dozen  gaps  in  the  converging  perspec- 
tive of  the  gaslamps,  and  bring  down  the 
chimney-cans  clashing  on  the  pavement 
like  forest  leaves  in  a November  blast. 
So  Air.  Stevenson,  who  does  not  live  there. 


“ for  love  and  euphony,”  names  his  col- 
lected edition  (to  which  be  all  good  luck 
and  fostering  breezes)  “ The  Edinburgh 
Edition.”  I have  just  seen  the  first 
volume,  which  in  its  brightness  and 
beauty  seemed  a summary  of  all  the  per- 
fections, and  whose  print  recalls  that  in 
which  the  early  novels  of  Scott  were  set 
up.  Mr.  Hole's  portrait  suffers  a little 
from  the  excessive  size  of  the  hands,  but 
in  spite  of  this  is  by  far  the  most  charac- 
teristic and  Stevensonian  portrait  ever 
done,  and  represents  him  exactly  as  his 
friends  remember  him  at  the  most  pro- 
ductive period  his  genius  has  yet  known. 

To  me  the  most  interesting  thing  in  Mr. 
Stevenson’s  books  is  always  Mr.  Stevenson 
himself.  Some  authors  (perhaps  the  great- 
est) severely  sit  with  the  more  ancient 
gods,  and  serenely  keep  themselves  out  of 
their  books.  .Most  of  these  authors  are 
dead  now.  Others  put  their  personalities 
in,  indeed  ; but  would  do  much  better  to 
keep  them  out.  Their  futilities  and  pom- 
posities, pose  as  they  may,  are  no  more 
interesting  than  those  of  the  chairman  of 
a prosperous  limited  company.  But  there 
are  a chosen  few  who  cannot  light  a cigar- 
ette or  part  their  hair  in  a new  place  with- 
out being  interesting.  Upon  such  in  this 
life,  interviewers  bear  down  in  shoals  with 
pencils  pointed  like  spears;  and  about 
them  as  soon  as  they  arc  dead — lo  ! begins 
at  once  the  “chatter  about  Harriet.” 

Mr.  Stevenson  is  of  this  company.  Rar- 
est of  all,  his  friends  have  loved  and 
praised  him  so  jiuliciously  that  he  has  no 
enemies.  He  might  have  been  the  spoiled 
child  of  letters.  He  is  only  “all  the 
world’s  Louis.”  The  one  unforgivable 
thing  in  a checkered  past  is  that  at  one 
time  he  wore  a black  shirt,  to  which  we 
refuse  to  be  reconciled  on  any  terms. 

But  when  he  writes  of  himself,  how 
supremely  excellent  is  the  reading.  It  is 
good  even  when  he  docs  it  intentionally, 
as  in  “ Portraits  and  Memories.”  It  is 
better  still  when  he  sings  it,  as  in  his 
“Child’s  Garden.”  He  is  irresistible  to 
every  lonely  child  who  reads  and  thrills, 
and  reads  again  to  find  his  past  recovered 
for  him  with  effortless  ease.  It  is  a book 
never  long  out  of  my  hands,  for  only  in  it 
and  in  my  dreams  when  I am  touched  with 
fever,  do  1 grasp  the  long,  long  thoughts 
of  a lonely  child  and  a hill-wandering  boy 
— thoughts  I never  told  to  any  ; yet  which 
Mr.  Stevenson  tells  over  again  to  me  as  if 
he  read  them  off  a |)rinted  |>age. 

I am  writing  at  a distance  from  books 
and  collections  of  Stevensuniana,  so  that 
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I cannot  quote,  but  only  vaguely  follow 
the  romancer  through  some  of  his  in- 
carnations. Of  course  every  romancer, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  incarnates 
himself,  especially  if  he  writes  his  books 
in  the  first  person,  ft  is  he  who  makes 
love  to  the  heroine  ; be  who  fights  with 
the  h’renchman  “ wlui  never  can  win  " ; he 
who  climbs  the  Mountain  Perilous  with  a 
dirk  between  his  teeth. 

I!ut  .Mr.  Stevenson  writes  the  fascination 
of  his  personality  into  all  his  most  attrac- 
tive creations,  and  whenever  I miss  the 
incarnation,  I miss  most  of  the  magic  as 
well.  Jim  Hawkins  is  only  “ the  Lantern 
Hearer”  of  North  Berwick  I.inks  translated 
into  the  language  of  adventure  on  the  high 
seas — the  healthier  also  for  the  change. 
I love  Jim  Hawkins.  On  my  soul  1 love 
him  more  even  than  .Man  Hreck.  He  is 
the  boy  we  should  all  like  to  have  been, 
though  no  doubt  David  Balfour  is  much 
more  like  the  boys  we  were — without  the 
piety  and  the  adventures.  I read  Steven- 
son in  every  line  of  “ Treasure  Island.” 
It  is  of  course  mixed  of  Ivrraid  and  the 
islaiul  discovereil  by  .Mr.  Daniel  Defoe. 
But  we  love  anything  of  such  excellent 
breed,  and  the  crossing  only  improves  it. 
Our  hearts  dance  when  Mr.  Stevenson 
lamls  his  cut-throats,  with  one  part  of 
himself  as  hero  and  the  other  as  villain. 
John  Silver  is  an  admirable  villain,  for  he 
is  just  the  author  genially  cutting  throats. 
Kven  when  he  pants  three  times  as  he 
sends  the  knife  home,  we  do  not  entirely 
believe  in  his  villany.  We  expect  to  see 
the  murdered  seaman  about  again  and 
hearty  at  his  meals  in  the  course  of  a 
chapter  or  two.  John  is  a villain  at  great 
expense  and  trouble  to  himself ; but  we 
like  him  personally,  and  are  prepared  to 
sit  down  and  suck  an  apple  with  him,  even 
when  he  threatens  to  stove  in  our ‘‘thun- 
dering old  blockhouse  and  them  as  dies 
will  be  the  lucky  ones.”  In  our  hearts  we 
think  the  captain  was  a little  hard  on  him. 
We  know  that  it  is  .Mr.  Stevenson  all  the 
time,  and  are  terrified  exactly  like  a three- 
year-old  who  sees  his  father  take  a rug 
over  his  head  and  ‘‘be  a bear.”  The  thrill 
is  delicious,  for  there  is  just  an  off  chance 
that  after  all  the  thing  may  turn  out  to  be 
a bear  ; but  still  we  are  pretty  easy  that 
at  the  play’s  end  the  bearskin  will  be 
tossed  aside,  the  villain  repent,  and  John 
Silver  get  off  with  a comfortable  tale  of 
pieces  of  eight. 

No  book  has  charted  more  authentically 
the  topographical  features  of  the  kingdom 
of  Romance  than  ‘‘  Treasure  Island.”  Is 


that  island  in  the  South  or  in  the  North 
•Atlantic?  Is  it  in  the  “Spanish  main”? 
What  is  the  Spanish  main  ? Is  it  in  the 
.‘Xtlantic  at  all  ? Or  is  it  a jewel  some- 
where in  the  wide  Pacific,  or  strung  on 
some  fringe  of  the  Indian  Ocean  ? Who 
knows  or  cares  ? Jim  Hawkins  is  there. 
His  luck,  it  is  true,  is  something  remark- 
able. His  chances  are  phenomenal.  His 
imagination,  like  ours,  is  running  free,  and 
we  could  go  on  for  ever  hearing  about 
Jim.  We  can  trust  Jim  Hawkins,  and  void 
of  care  we  follow  his  star. 

Oh,  for  one  hour  of  Jim  in  the 
“ Wrecker  ” to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the 
many  captains,  or  honest  and  reputable 
John  Silver  to  do  for  the  poor  Scot  down 
below  in  a workmanlike  manner  when  he 
came  running  to  him,  instead  of  firing  as 
it  were  “ into  the  brown  ” till  that  crying 
stopped — a touch  for  which  we  find  it  hard 
to  forgive  .Mr.  Stevenson — pardon,  Mr. 
Lloyd  Osbourne. 

.\gain,  .-Man  Breck  is  ever  .\lan,  and 
bright  shines  his  sword  ; but  he  is  never 
quite  Jim  Hawkins  to  me.  Nor  does  he 
seem  even  so  point-device  in  “ Catriona  ” 
as  he  was  in  the  round  house  or  with  his 
foot  on  the  heather.  But  wherever  Alan 
Breck  goes  or  David  Balfour  follows, 
thither  I am  ready  to  fare  forth,  unques- 
tioning and  all-believing. 

But  when  I do  not  care  very  much  for 
any  one  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  books,  it  is 
chiefly  the  lack  of  .Mr.  James  Hawkins 
that  I regret.  Jim  in  doublet  and  hose — 
how  differently  he  would  have  sped  “ The 
Black  .\rrow!”  Jim  in  trousers  and  top 
hat — he  would  never  have  been  found  in 
the  “ Black  Box,”  never  have  gone  out 
with  Huish  upon  the  “ Kbb  1ide.”  John 
Silver  never  threw  vitriol,  but  did  his  deeds 
with  a knife  in  a gentlemanly  way,  and 
that  was  becatise  Jim  Hawkins  was  there 
to  see  that  he  was  worthy  of  himself.  Jim 
would  never  have  let  things  get  to  such  a 
pass  as  to  require  .Xttwater’s  bullets  splash- 
ing like  hail  in  a pond  over  the  last  two 
pages  to  settle  matters  in  any  sort  of  way. 

I often  think  of  getting  up  a petition  to 
Mr.  Stevenson  (it  is  easy  to  get  a round 
Robin)  beseeching  “ with  sobs  and  tears” 
that  he  will  sort  out  all  his  beach-combers 
and  Yankee  captains,  charter  a rakish 
saucy-sailing  schooner,  ship  Jim  Hawkins 
as  ship’s  boy  or  captain  (we  are  not  par- 
ticular), and  then  up  anchor  with  a Yo-Ho, 
Cheerily  for  the  Isle  of  our  Heart’s  Desire, 
where  they  load  Long  Toms  with  pieces 
of  eight,  and,  dead  or  alive,  nobody  minds 
Ben  (junn. 
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THKN  one  came  in  with  omens  of 
sadness  on  his  face  and  told  ns 
that  Stevenson  was  dead,  each  man  had  a 
sense  of  personal  Ijereavement.  None  of 
us  had  ever  seen  him,  save  one — and  that 
was  hing  ago  ; none  of  us  had  ever  read  a 
letter  of  his  writing,  save  one,  and  he 
ransacketl  his  memory  for  the  least  word. 
We  had  no  “ eajjle's  feather  ” to  show; 
there  was  nothing  between  this  man  and 
us  save  the  mystical  tie  that  biiuls  a writer 
and  his  readers  in  the  kinjtdoin  of  letters. 
He  had  led  us  in  throujrh  the  ivory  jf.ite, 
and  shown  us  things  eye  had  not  seen  ; 
and  all  his  service  had  been  given  at  a 
great  cost  of  suffering.  Killetl  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  art,  he  beat  back  death 
time  after  time,  and  oidy  succundied  like 
J.  R.  (ireen  and  Symonds,  his  brethren  in 
letters  and  affliction,  after  he  had  achieved 
imperishable  fame,  “ monumentum  m'e  per- 
ennius." 

Mr.  Stevenson  had  not  to  complain,  with 
Sir  Thomas  .More,  that  readers  of  books 
were  so  “unkind  and  ungenial  that  though 
they  take  great  pleasure  and  delectation 
in  the  work,  yet,  for  all  that,  they  cannot 
find  in  their  hearts  to  love  the  author  there- 
of ; ” for  though  he  was  exiled  from  his 
native  land,  yet  he  li  vetl  in  the  heart  of  every 
reading  man,  not  only  because  he  was  a 
great  writer,  but  also  because  he  was  a good 
man  with  faith  in  (loil  ,1nd  man. 

Fourteen  years  ago  our  author  laid  down 
in  the  “Fortnightly  Review”  the  two 
duties  incumbent  on  any  man  who  enters  on 
the  business  of  writing — “truth  to  the  fact 
and  a good  spirit  in  tlic  treatment.”  One 
dares  to  say  without  rebate  to-day,  that  he 
fulfilleil  his  own  conditions,  for  he  saw 
life  whole  and  he  wrote  of  it  with  sympa- 
thy. He  brought  also  to  his  task  a singu- 
lar genius,  which  gave  him  an  almost 
solitary  place.  It  was  difficult  to  name  a 
living  artist  in  words  that  could  be  com- 
|>are<l  with  him  who  reminded  us  at  every 
turn  of  Charles  Lamb  andWilliam  Hazlitt. 
There  are  certain  who  compel  words  to 
serve  them  and  never  travel  without  an  im- 
perial body  guard  ; but  words  wailed  on 
Stevenson  like  “ humble  servitors,”  and  he 
went  where  he  pleased  in  his  simplicity 


because  every  one  flew  to  anticipate  his 
wishes.  His  style  had  the  thread  of  gold, 
and  he  was  the  per-fect  type  of  the  man  of 
letters — a humanist  whose  great  joy  in  the 
beautiful  was  annealed  to  a fine  purity  by 
his  Scottish  faith  ; whose  kinship  was  not 
with  Htx’caccio  and  Rabelais,  but  with 
Dante  and  Spenser.  His  was  the  magical 
touch  that  no  man  can  explain  or  acquire  ; 
it  belongs  to  those  only  who  have  drunk 
at  the  I’ierian  spring.  There  is  a place  at 
the  marriage  feast  for  every  honest  writer, 
but  we  judge  that  our  master  will  go  to 
the  high  table  and  sit  down  with  Virgil 
and  Shakespeare  and  Goethe  and  Scott. 

The  mists  of  his  native  land  and  its  wild 
traditions  passed  into  his  blood  so  that  he 
was  at  home  in  two  worlds.  In  one  book 
he  would  analyze  human  character  with 
such  weird  power  that  the  reader  shudders 
because  a stranger  has  been  within  his 
soul  : in  another  he  hurries  you  along  a 
breathless  story  of  adventure  till  your  im- 
agination fails  for  exhaustion.  Never  did 
he  weary  us  with  the  pedantry  of  modern 
problems.  Nor  did  he  dally  with  foul 
vices  to  serve  the  ends  of  purity.  Nor  did 
he  feed 

“ .\  gibing  spirit 

Whose  influence  is  l>egcit  that  loose  grace 

Which  shtillow  laughing  hearers  give  lo  fwls." 

One  subject  he  approached  late  in  his 
work,  but  we  are  thankful  he  has  at  least 
given  Barbara  Grant  and  Catriona.  What 
he  might  have  done  one  can  only  imagine, 
who  expected  another  I’ortia  from  his 
hands.  He  was  buried  far  from  the  land 
he  loved,  but  they  chose  his  grave  well  on 
the  mountain  top,  and  his  funeral  has  been 
described  already,  save  that  his  disciples 
were  not  there. 

“ ‘ This  man  decided  noi  to  live,  hut  know  ; 

Bur)’  this  man  there?' 

" Here — here's  his  place,  where  meteors  shoot, 
clouds  form. 

Lightnings  are  loosened. 

Stars  come  and  go  ! I ,et  joy  break  with  the  storm. 

I’cace  let  the  dew  send  I 

Lofty  designs  must  close  in  like  effects  ; 

Loftily  lying 

Leave  him — still  loftier  than  the  world  sus|)ccts. 

Living  and  dying.’  " 
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AN  OCEAN  FLYER. 

ABOVE  AND  BELOW  THE  WATER  LINE. 

Notes  of  a first  v^ya^e  on  an  Atlantic  Liner. 


T midnight  seventy-two 
fires  were  lighted  under 
the  nine  big  boilers  of 
the  great  steamshij),  and 
shortly  after  a cloud  of 
yellow  smoke,  rolling 
from  the  huge  stacks, 
was  floating  over  the 
bosom  of  the  bay. 

In  their  various  homes  and  hotels  a 
thousand  prospective  travellers  slept  and 
dreamed  of  their  voyage  on  the  morrow. 

By  daybreak  the  water  evaporating  into 
steam  fluttered  through  the  indicators,  and 
as  early  as  six  a.m.,  people  were  seen  col- 
lecting about  the  docks,  while  a fussy  little 
hoisting-engine  worked  away,  lifting  freight 
from  the  pier.  -\t  seven  a few  eager  pas- 
sengers came  to  the  ship’s  side,  anxiously 
inspecting  her,  and  an'  hour  later  were 
going  aboard. 

Officers  in  uniform  paced  the  decks, 
guarded  the  gangways  to  keep  intruders 
back,  and  others  of  the  crew,  in  citizen’s 
clothes,  mingled  freely  in  the  crowd,  having 
a sharp  eye  out  for  suspicious  characters. 

The  departure  of  a great  trans-oceanic 
liner  from  port  has  the  effect  of  a crisis 
upon  those  participating  in  the  event.  .\n 
air  of  suppressed  excitement  pervades  the 
scene,  making  it  one  of  peculiar  interest. 
The  restless,  listless,  laughing,  melan- 
choly, well-dressed,  and  slouchy  multitude 
assembled  on  the  decks  and  in  the  brilliant 
saloons  afford  entertainment  for  the  most 
casual  observer.  Familiarity  never  dulls 
the  edge  of  its  entertainment,  and  the  strain 
increases  momentarily  as  time  wears  on. 

Finally  the  steam-gauge  pointer  ad- 


vances to  the  hundred  mark.  Noise  and 
confusion  wax  wilder.  The  ship's  crew 
is  busy  from  captain  to  meanest  sailor, 
until  at  ten  o'clock,  thirty  minutes  before 
sailing,  the  sound  of  hurrying  feet  is  lost 
in  a deafening  hum  of  human  voices.  All 
visitors  are  now  refused  admittance,  except 
perhaps  a messenger  with  belated  letters, 
packages,  or  flowers  for  people  on  board. 

The  little  hoister  fairly  (lies  about  in  a 
heroic  effort  to  lift  everything  that  is  at 
loose  ends,  and  store  it  away  in.  the  ship’s 
hold.  The  pier  is  invisible,  buried  beneath 
a multitude  of  peering  |)cople. 

.All  being  ready,  the  captain  is  notified, 
and  at  his  signal  the  first  engineer  pulls 
the  lever  and  starts  the  little  engine  whose 
work  it  is  to  open  the  throttle.  The  steam 
shoots  out  from  the  big  boilers  into  the  great 
cylinders,  screws  begin  to  revolve,  and  the 
“ Filrst  Bismarck,”  with  one  thousand  pas- 
sengers. three  thousand  tons  of  coal,  and 
three  thousand  pounds  of  ice  cream,  clears 
her  landing. 

Hundreds  of  handkerchiefs  flutter  in  the 
morning  sunshine,  and  hundreds  of  peo])lc 
shout  adieu,  while  many  in  the  swaying 
throng  smile  through  a mist  of  tears,  fol- 
lowing with  eager  eyes  the  trail  of  the  van- 
ishing ship. 

I suppose  the  keenest  sensation  of  an 
observant  traveller,  who  for  the  first  time 
settles  himself  for  a vovage  across  the 
.Atlantic,  is  one  of  sheer  amazement.  It 
matters  not  how  much  he  has  read  of 
modern  ocean  greyhounds,  his  surprise  is 
the  same.  Looking  about,  he  realizes  that 
whatever  of  marvel  and  beauty  await  him 
in  foreign  lands,  nothing  can  so  peremp- 
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torily  demand  his  astonished  admiration  as 
the  noble  craft  which  transports  him  from 
the  new  country  to  the  old. 

To  call  them  floating  palaces  is  not  a 
wholly  unsatisfactory  description  of  these 
wonderful  steamships.  Hut  though  the 
title  tells  of  splendid  luxury  above  the 
water  line,  it  gives  no  hint  of  the  marvel- 
lous power  below,  where  man  and  machin- 
ery combine  to  conciuer  not  only  time  and 
distance,  but  even  the  very  forces  of  nature 
herself. 

When  the  problem  of  inducing  peoi)le  to 
goby  thousands  and  tens  of  thousandsupon 
trans-oceanic  voyages  was  first  seriously 
considered,  it  presented  itself  as  a question 
of  how  to  unite  safety,  comfort,  and  rea- 
sonable rates  with  speed  and  financial 
profit  to  ship  owners.  The  steamer  might 
be  as  safe  as  you  please,  but  if  the  journey 
consumed  an  unreasonable  space  of  time, 
and  implied  discomfort  and  privation,  then 
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weary  ones  seeking  rest  and  recreation 
refused  to  intrust  themselves  to  the  sea. 
This  being  the  case,  ship  constructors  were 
ordered  to  build  with  a view  to  minimizing 
as  far  as  possible  the  differences  between 
life  on  land  and  life  on  sea.  The  travel- 
ling public,  accustomed  to  the  magnificent 
luxury  of  modern  hostelries,  withheld  their 
patronage  until  ocean  transports  were  able 
to  offer  an  equal  degree  of  ease  and  splen- 
dor. 

THK  VOVAGER  SURI’RISEl)  AT  THE  SPACE 
HE  HAS. 

The  novice  aboard  a big  steamship  like 
the  " FOrst  Hismarck,"  looks  wonderingly 
around  the  broad  sweep  of  the  deck,  where 
swarms  of  people  wander  about  as  com- 
fortably as  on  spacious  city  streets.  He 
sees  wide  doorways  opening  into  great 
halls,  and  grand  staircases  descending  into 
vast  depths,  .^nd  if  he  follows  the  stair- 
way, he  finds  himself  wandering  through 
beautiful  rooms,  into  complicated  hall- 
ways. He  is  struck  with  the  apparent  dis- 
regard of  those  very  narrow  limitations  of 
space  which  he  has  always  associated  with 
ships.  There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  room, 
length  and  breadth,  height  and  depth.  As 
he  investigates  farther,  he  grasps  the  idea 
of  the  hugeness  and  magnificence  of  this 
iron-walled  cavern. 

Next  to  the  lavish  use  of  space,  he  is  im- 
pressed by  the  apparent  disregard  of  cost. 
He  has  paid  into  the  steamship  office  a 
sum  of  money  that  would  not  be  extrava- 
gant for  board  and  lodgings  in  a first-class 
Fifth  .\venue  hotel  for  the  same  length  of 
time.  V'et  here  he  is  not  only  housed  and 
fed  in  princely  style.but  is  giventransporta- 
tion  of  the  most  difficult  and  costly  kind. 
And  he  has  the  free  use  of  all  the  rich 
luxuriousness  of  dining  and  smoking  and 
music  saloons,  of  library  and  writing-room. 
He  is  in  a palace — for  it  is  the  palace  idea 
that  comes  to  him  first — and,  while  his 
sleeping  quarters  may  be  small,  he  still  has 
the  privileges  of  all  its  great  apartments. 

THE  DINMNG-ROOM  AND  THE  TABLE. 

Another  source  of  unexpected  delight  to 
the  uninitiated  voyager  aboard  a great  ship, 
is  the  quality  of  food  and  service.  He 
gazes  round  in  admiration  at  the  noble 
dining-hall,  with  its  tasteful  walls,  ornate 
ceiling,  and  generous  mahogany  table  sur- 
rounded by  comfortable  chairs.  There  is 
a broad  divan  running  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  room,  port-holes  are  draped 
with  silk  and  lace,  chandeliers  give  forth  a 
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flooil  of  tempered  lisht.  while  here  and 
there,  under  a pretty  bracket,  is  a desk  or 
cosy  nook,  tempting;  one  to  either  work  or 
play. 

In  the  ship's  hn(;e  refrigerators,  meat, 
fruit,  butter,  and  all  perishable  foods  are 
solidly  frozen,  and  these  great  ire-boxes 
offer  a generous  variety,  including  all  the 
delicacies  of  the  season  that  can  be  pro- 
cured on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

There  is  a chtf.  a most  skilful,  well-paid 
person,  assisted  by  from  a dozen  to  a score 
of  under  cooks,  and  by  a small  army  of  carv- 
ers and  scullions. 

The  chief  steward  has  been  with  the 
Hamburg-.American  ('ompany  twenty- 
seven  years,  and  will  prohahly  stay  as 
long  as  he  cares  to  remain.  There  are 
eighty-four  other  stewards  who  report  di- 
rectly or  iiulirectly  to  the  chief.  The  pas- 
sengers are  divided  into  three  classes; 
first  cabin,  second  cabin,  and  steerage,  so 
that  three  separate  and  complete  kitchens 
and  dining-rooms  are  kept  tip.  The  food 
furnished  for  the  steerage  passengers  is 
better  than  one  would  expect  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  company  carries  them  over 
three  thousand  miles  and  keeps  them  on 
board  seven  days  for  eighteen  dollars. 

The  food  and  service  in  the  second  cabin 
is  better  than  the  average  three  dollars  a 
day  .American  hotel.  In  the  first  cabin 
saloon  it  is  perfei  t.  Kverylhing  about  the 
ship,  after  true  (ierman  fashion,  has  a 
military  air.  The  stewards  file  in  in  regu- 
lar order,  and  when  a change  is  made  they 
all  march  out,  keeping  time  to  the  band, 
and  making,  with  their  neat  uniforms  and 
snow-white  gloves,  a goodly  sight  to  see. 

The  regular  dinner  consists  of  from  seven 
to  ten  courses,  and  is  fit  for  the  emperor. 
The  wines'and  ales  are  excellent,  and,  what 
surprises  every  one,  they  are  forty  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  in  New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  meals,  at  eight 
o'clock  every  evening  they  serve  tea  in  the 
main  saloon  to  all  who  care  to  indulge  in 
that  stimulant.  .After  that,  at  nineo'clock, 
the  band  gives  a concert  in  the  second- 
cabin  saloon,  which  is  always  attended  by 
many  of  the  first-cabin  passengers.  There 
the  people  sit  about  the  tables  and  eat  the 
daintiest  little  sandwiches,  and  some  of 
them  drink  the  delightful  Hamburg  beer, 
while  the  band  plays. 

If  you  are  sick  and  remain  in  your  berth, 
the  room-steward  will  call  half  a dozen 
times  a day  to  ask  you  what  you  want  to 
eat.  If  you  remain  on  deck,  the  deck- 
steward  will  bring  you  an  excellent  dinner 
without  any  extra  charge. 
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If  you  can  afford  to  ignore  expense, 
spacious  apartments  can  be  had  in  the  big 
deck  staterooms  with  their  private  baths, 
wide  soft  beds,  and  abutulance  of  place 
for  trunk  and  traps.  Hut  even  in  the  state- 
rooms in  the  depths  of  the  ship  there  is  a 
delightful  display  of  that  ingenuity  which 
has  labored  for  the  comfort  of  the  pas- 
sengers everywhere  ; the  conveniences  for 
making  the  toilet  arc  so  compact,  yet  so 
effective  ; and,  as  everywhere  else,  there  is 
splendid  service.  The  boots  comes  in  the 
night  and  looks  to  your  shoes  ; the  room- 
steward  comes  in  the  morning  to  see 
whether  you  are  in  good  condition,  or  need 
something  to  set  you  right  for  your  toilet  ; 
the  bath-steward  makes  ready  your  bath 
and  calls  you  for  it;  and  you  may  leave 
your  things  about,  and  pay  no  attention  to 
keys,  because  there  is  small  chance  of 
theft.  Then  there  are  the  baths,  no  mea- 
gre basin  of  water,  but  big  marble  tubs 
where  a hot  and  cold  plunge  is  always 
ready. 

'I'he  problem  of  exercise,  a serious  one  for 
those  taking  long  sea  voyages,  is  partially 
solved  by  the  broad  decks  running  almost 
the  full  length  of  these  mighty  ships. 
I'hey  remind  one  of  the  great  highways 
of  a city  ; at  night,  when  illuminated  with 
electric  lamps,  all  view  of  the  sea  cut  off 
by  darkness,  then  the  illusion  is  complete, 
and  one  can  fancy  one's  self  strolling  up 
and  down  a gay  avenue.  Those  who  are 
not  walking  or  dancing,  lounge  along  the 
rail,  or  range  themselves  in  rows  against 
the  wall,  commenting  on  the  chattering 
throng  as  it  surges  by.  .All  the  while  there 
is  the  strong,  keen,  joj’ous  sea-air  blowing 
in  fresh  as  from  some  newly-created  world  ; 
the  day  having  its  changing  view  of  sun 
or  storm  upon  the  face  of  the  many- 
colored  sea,  the  darkness  its  mysterious 
midnight  shadows  and  strange  soothing 
sounds. 

•So  much  for  the  splendid  idleness,  gay 
pleasurings,  and  happy,  care-free  lives  of 
passengers  who,  having  paid  their  money, 
are  served,  watched  over,  and  amused  dur- 
ing every  hour  of  these  luxurious  journeys. 
Hut  there  is  another  and  even  more 
interesting  side  to  the  picture.  Below  the 
water  line,  genius  has  labored  successfully 
to  insure  safety  and  speed  for  the  careless 
people  overhead. 

The  ladders  that  lead  down  into  the 
shadowy  regions  of  fire,  heat,  smoke,  and 
sweat  are  steep  as  the  vessel's  side,  and 
very  narrow.  They  are  arranged  in  short 
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lengths,  connecting  the  successive  gratla- 
tiotis,  not  much  hirger,  some  of  them,  than 
good-sized  broilers.  .\iul  to  make  tlie 
difficulty  greater,  these  ladders,  always 
vertical,  face  now  one  way,  now  another, 
so  that  in  S(|ueezing  through  the  man- 
holes for  each  fresh  descent,  one  has  to 
swing  to  right  and  left,  monkey-like.  Im- 
agine this  downward  journey  in  a storm. 

FOUR  FATHOMS  AND  MORK  IIKI.OW  THE 
I.F.VF.I.  OF  THE  SEA. 

Now  we  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  ship, 
four  fathoms  and  more  below  the  level  of 
the  Atlantic,  anil  separated  from  the  ocean 
l>elow  by  a space  of  only  four  feet.  This 
space  forms  a false  bottom,  a water-tight 
compartment,  never  opened  except  for 
occasional  inspection,  and  filled  with  bal- 
last, the  ballast  being  water.  The  upper 
bottom  is  built  of  solid  steel  plates  so 
strongly  ribbed  together  that,  though  the 
outsiile  bottom  should  be  torn  away,  the 
ship  would  still  float  on  serenely.  Ilrushed 
in  at  the  side  by  the  nose  of  a man-of- 
war  or  a submerged  rock,  she  would  still 


be  held  afloat  by  her  thirteen  air- 
tight compartments,  any  nine  of 
which,  intact,  will  keep  her  out  of 
danger.  “ It  is  almost  impossible 
for  this  ship  to  sink,”  says  the  chief 
engineer,  and  one  comes  to  believe 
him. 

On  this  second  floor  of  the  ship, 
over  the  tightly  sealed  water  com- 
partment, spread  out  the  vital 
organs  of  the  “ KOrst  Bismarck.” 
The  entire  length  of  five  hundred 
and  two  feet  is  divided  between 
the  engine-rooms  aft,  with  the  huge 
shafts  that  turn  the  twin  propel- 
lers, and  the  stoke-hole  forward, 
occupying  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
ship's  vast  cellar,  and  filled  with 
boilers,  furnaces,  and  coal-bunkers. 
There  are  three  rows  of  boilers 
and  three  rows  of  coal-bunkers, 
dividing  the  stoke-hole  into  six 
parallel  spaces,  all  equally  black, 
and  all  running  from  one  side  of 
the  vessel  to  the  other.  The 
“ h'Urst  Bismarck  ” shows  every- 
where divisions  into  three — a trin- 
ity of  power — three  watches,  from 
twelve  to  four,  from  four  to  eight, 
from  eight  to  twelve  ; three  gangs 
of  stokers,  trimmers,  and  greasers  ; 
three  great  cylinders  for  the  en- 
gines; three  great  cranks  for  each 
propeller  shaft  ; three  rows  of 
boilers,  as  we  have  seen  ; and  over  these 
last,  marking  their  exact  location  for  the 
idlers  on  the  decks,  three  yellow  smoke- 
stacks. 

“ Took,  now,  we  are  coming  to  the  boil- 
ers!” my  guide  exclaims. 

A glare  of  light  breaks  into  our  faces  as 
we  emerge  from  the  tunnel.  Behind  us  is 
the  iron  wall  of  bunkers,  black  and  cold. 
Before  us  is  a wall  of  fire,  twelve  glowing 
craters,  whose  round  red  mouths,  two  feet  in 
diameter,  open  and  close  with  automatic, 
weightetl  doors  as  six  .stokers  feed  them. 
They  seem  to  snap  their  jaws  for  coal.  The 
two  walls  are  parallel  and  stretch  from  port 
to  starboard  ; they  are  about  twelve  feet 
apart  ami  form  one  of  the  streets  in  furnace- 
land.  The  iron  floor  is  heaped  with  piles  of 
ashes,slag,antlfresh  coal, which  latterkeeps 
arriving  in  the  wagons.  At  the  men's  feet 
lie  iron  implements,  lung  bars  and  rakes, 
some  of  them  red-hot  at  the  ends. 

Suddenly  a man  in  the  shadow  puts  a 
whistle  to  his  lips  and  sounds  three  calls. 
The  six  stokers  respond  instantly.  Every 
furnace-door  flies  open.  Two  men  at  the 
right  and  two  at  the  left  begin  shovelling 
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furiously,  while  two  men  in  the  inuhlle  lift 
their  forty-|)ouiul  lances  and  thrust  them 
into  the  mass  of  fire.  Haviiifj  buried  the 
lances  eijfht  feet  deep  in  the  coals,  the  men 
throw  their  weights  full  upon  the  ends  as 
levers,  and  lift  the  whole  bank  of  fire 
several  inches.  Then  they  draw  out  the 
lances;  leaving  a black  hole  through  the 
fire  into  which  the  draft  is  sucked  with  an 
increasing  roar.  Three  times  they  thrust 
the  lances  ; each  time  they  break  up  the 
fires,  first  at  the  right,  then  at  the  left,  and 
then  down  the  centre.  When  they  have 
finisherl,  their  grimy  faces  are  streaked  with 
sweat,  their  bodies 
are  steaming.  In 
the  pauses  of  their 
work  they  plunge 
their  heads  in  buck- 
ets of  water,  and 
take  deep  draughts 
from  bottles  of  red 


furnace  able  to  take  m half  a ton  of  coal 
at  a gulp  ! 

The  man  with  the  whistle  is  one  of  the 
three  Oherhtizers  on  duty  for  each  watch, 
there  being  nine  of  them  in  all,  with  nine 
gangs  of  men.  Kach  Obtrhcizer  directs 
twelve  stokers,  who  feed  the  twenty-four 
furnaces  under  the  row  of  boilers,  six  at 
one  eiul,  six  at  the  other,  each  tending  two 
fires,  liul  there  is  more  than  the  one  row 
of  boilers  ; the  “ h'tirst  Itisinarck  ” has  three, 
or  nine  boilers  in  all.  .\nd  so  there  are 
always,  night  and  day,  down  in  her  dark 
cellars,  thirty-six  stokers  and  their  chiefs. 


Resting  on  the 
twelve  furnaces  arc 
three  huge  boilers 
which  rise  with  great 
curving  cylinders, 
rivet-studded,  end- 
ing somewhere  in  the 
darkness  far  above  ; 
one  peers  up  vainly 
to  make  out  the 
tops.  Kach  of  these 
boilers  could  receive 
in  its  enormous  girth 
four  Broadway  cable 
cars,  and  the  three 
fill  the  width  of  the 
ship,  their  iron  sides 
pressed  close  to- 
gether. They  are 
about  twenty  feet  in 
length,  and  under- 
neath their  farther 
end,  in  the  next 
stoke-hole  space, 
burn  twelve  other 
furnaces  e(|ual  in 
size  to  those  before 
us,  making  eight 
roaring  fires  to  one 
boiler,  or  twenly- 
four  furnaces  to  the 
three.  And  each 
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working  like  demons  at  seventy-two  fur- 
naces, which  hla/.e  red-hot  or  white-lu)t 
from  the  moment  the  steamer  sails  until 
her  landing. 

Now,  bending  our  heads,  we  enter  an- 
other passage,  darker  and  narrower  than 
the  former,  traversing  the  space  between 
two  boilers. 

Here  is  greater  animation,  for  twelve 
stokers  are  firing  on  this  street,  si.\  for  the 
row  of  boilers  under  which  we  have  just 
passed,  and  six  on  the  other  side  for  the 
second  row.  No  Oberhdzer  is  in  sight,  but 
from  the  far  side  of  the  second  row  of 
boilers  sounds  at  intcrvalsthe  whistle  which 
directs  the  second  gang,  while  the  whistle 
of  the  Oherheizer  in  the  first  street  comes 
through  the  tunnel  behind  us. 

Now  the  signal  from  the  latter  sounds 
sharpand  imperious.  The  two  men  at  either 
extremity  of  the  line  spring  for  the  fire- 
rakes,  while  the  two  in  the  midille  grasp 
their  shovels.  Then  for  five  minutes  tliey 
struggle  with  the  fires,  those  in  the  centre 
throwing  in  great  lumps  of  coal,  those  on 
the  ends  shaping  up  the  burning  lirebeds. 

WATERING  THE  IIOII.ERS CI.EANISG  THE 

FURNACES. 

The  stoker's  work  is  not  limited  to  car- 
ing for  the  fires,  he  has  also  to  keep  con- 
stant watch  on  the  boiler-gauges,  letting 
in  fresh  water  from  the  reservoir  whenever 
the  long,  dusty  glass  tubes  show  that  it  is 
needed — about  twice  an  hour.  Kvery  day 
the  nine  boilers  change  into  steam  one  hun- 
dred tons  of  water,  which  is  carried  back  to 
the  reservoir  from  the  condenser,  and  used 
over  and  over  again. 

The  refuse,  after  being  removed  from  the 
furnaces,  is  shovelled  into  large  buckets. 
These  are  attached  to  chains  let  down 
through  the  air-shafts,  aiul  at  the  cry, 
“Heave  up!"  or  “Hieve-op!”  the  en- 
gine on  the  deck  above  is  set  in  motion, 
winding  up  the  chains,  and  presently  the 
waste  of  the  furnaces  is  dumped  into  the 
ocean. 

Not  only  must  stokers  be  men  of  excel- 
lent bodily  strength,  but  considerable  skill 
is  ref)uired  in  their  work.  It  takes  some 
time  to  learn  the  handling  of  the  lances, 
a.iil  the  proper  use  of  the  fire-rakes  calls 
for  special  knowledge.  When  the  coal  is 
first  shovelled  into  the  furnaces,  it  is 
thrown  as  far  back  as  possilrle,  to  the  point 
of  extreme  combustion.  Then,  after  l>reak- 
ing  it  up,  the  rakes  are  used  to  draw  hack 
the  fuel  now  fully  ignited,  so  as  to  form  a 
curving  mound  near  the  mouth  of  the  fur- 


nace, the  highest  point  being  about  two 
feet  back  from  the  door.  It  has  been 
found  by  exiieriment  that  this  arrange- 
ment of  the  coal  gives  the  hottest  flame, 
and  the  strongest  draft  up  through  the 
boilers. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  everything  that  can 
be  done  to  mitigate  the  hardships  of  life 
in  the  stoke-hole  has  been  done  by  the 
steamship  companies.  It  was  to  lessen 
the  strain  of  their  work  that  the  stokers 
and  trimmers  were  allowed  to  divide  their 
working  day  of  eight  hours  into  two 
stretches  of  four  hours  each.  The  best 
quality  of  food  is  given  them,  with  plenty 
of  meat  and  fresh  vegetables,  and  they  are 
allowed  double  rations  of  wine  and  kUmmel 
four  times  a day,  practically  all  they  care 
to  drink. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  introduce  on 
steamships  the  mechanical  stoker  now 
coming  into  more  or  less  use  on  land. 

Hut  it  seems  doubtful  if  this  can  ever  be 
done.  The  constant  shifting  of  the  angle 
of  a vessel's  floor  would  interfere  with 
the  automatic  feeding  of  any  machine  as 
yet  constructed. 

THE  COAI.  IT  COSTS  TO  INCREASE  SPEED. 

Few  people  understand  the  enormous 
increase  required  in  the  amount  of  coal 
burned  to  get  a comparatively  slight  in- 
crease in  a vessel's  speed.  For  example, 
suppose  the  propellers  were  turning  fifty- 
seven  times  to  the  minute,  and  it  was  de- 
sired to  make  them  turn  fifty-eight  times 
instead.  This  would  only  make  the  ship 
go  about  three  .ship-lengths  farther  in  a 
day.  Hut  it  would  require  the  burning  of 
five  more  tons  of  coal  a day.  The  form- 
ula accepted  by  the  engineers  is  that  the 
coal  burned  varies  as  the  cube  of  the 
speed  attained.  One  of  the  chief  engi- 
neers of  the  Hamburg  Line  gave  me  the 
following  estimate  of  the  various  amounts 
of  coal  reijuired  to  produce  varying  rates 
of  speed,  and  in  this  the  varying  propor- 
tion between  the  increase  in  coal  burned 
and  the  increase  in  speed  is  at  once  appar- 
ent. The  “ Hismarck  " could  be  driven  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  knots  an  hour  by  burn- 
ing ninety  tons  of  coal  a day.  Hy  burning 
twice  as  much  coal  a day — that  is  one 
hundred  and  eighty  tons — her  speed  would 
be  advanced  to  only  sixteen  knots  an 
hour,  a gain  of  but  one-third.  By  increas- 
ing the  coal  burned  to  three  hundred  tons 
a day  the  rate  of  gain  in  speed  is  even 
less,  the  speed  being  then  twenty  knots 
an  hour.  It  is  calculated  that  if  enough 
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coal  were  biiriieci  and  cnoiijjh  extra  fur- 
naces and  firemen  put  in  to  iloulde  the 
present  liorse-power  of  this  steamship,  the 
result  would  he  only  to  shorten  her  time 
across  the  Atlantic  by  a scant  half-day. 
Thus  much  more  is  meant  than  one  real- 
izes when  the  newspapers  inform  us  that 
a steamer  has  beaten  the  Atlantic  record 
even  by  an  hour  or  two.  It  has  cost 
hundreds  of  tons  of  coal,  thousands  of 
dollars  in  boilers,  furnaces,  and  machin- 
ery, and  strain  on  human  beings  such  as 
no  one  can  easily  conceive  of  who  is  not 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  stoke-hole. 
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I.et  us  look  now  into  the  engine-room, 
the  real  heart  of  the  vessel,  where  all  the 
steam  brought  from  the  nine  huge  boilers 
hurls  itself  against  the  pistons  in  six  huge 
cylinders,  three  to  turn  the  propeller  on 
the  port  side,  three  to  turn  the  one  on 
the  starboard  side.  Of  these  three  pairs 
of  cylinders,  the  first  pair  are  forty-three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  work  a pressure  of 
eleven  atmospheres.  The  second  pair  are 
sixty-seven  inches  in  diameter,  with  a press- 
ure of  four  atmospheres.  The  third  pair 
are  low  pressure  cylinders,  one  hundred 
and  six  inches  in  diameter,  with  one  at- 
mosphere pressure,  and  a vacuum  equal  in 
working  power  to  one  atmosphere.  Many 
visits  are  necessary  to  the  engine-room 
before  one  becomes  familiar  enough  with 
the  place  to  appreciate  its  marvels.  The 
first  effect  is  merely  stunning.  One  under- 
stands nothing,  fails  to  trace  any  set)uence 
of  cause  and  elfect,  and  only  recognizes  a 
stupendous  turning  of  giant  cranks,  a pil- 
ing up  of  enormous  masses  of  metal  all 
bright  and  oily,  a wilderness  of  immense 
steel  stanchions,  levers,  and  cylinders, 
great  wheels,  great  curving  pipes,  great 
pistons,  the  whole  weighing  hundreds  of 
tons,  and  all  apparently  turning  and  pound- 
ing without  beginning  or  end. 

Three  men,  the  engineer,  his  assistant, 
and  a greaser,  are  the  whole  force  required 
at  one  time  in  each  engine-room,  and  they 
never  seem  to  be  particularly  busy.  When 
all  is  well,  as  it  always  is,  the  engineer  has 
nothing  mure  to  do  than  turn  a little  wheel 
now  and  then,  or  open  and  shut  some 
valves.  Quite  child’s  play  one  would  think. 
It  seems  ridiculous  that  he  should  manage 
these  giant  powersabout  him  literally  with 
a turn  of  the  hand.  There  on  the  floor  is 
a little  lever  which,  turned  one  way  or  the 
other,  lets  the  whole  Atlantic  Ocean  into 


the  great  condensers.  Turn  it  over  so,  and 
tons  of  salt  water  are  rushing  into  those 
great  pipes.  Having  served  its  purpose  in 
condensing  the  steam,  this  salt  water  is 
discharged  overboard  from  the  vessel's 
sides  with  a great  spurting. 

Here  is  the  little  wheel,  only  a foot  in 
diameter,  which  will  stop  or  start  the  great 
ship  by  a few  turns.  womancould  work  it. 

Keside  this  wheel  is  the  telegra|)h  con- 
nected with  the  bridge  where  the  captain 
stands,  a needle  indicating  on  the  dial  the 
order  to  be  executed.  .\t  the  bottom  of 
the  dial,  where  the  figure  six  is  on  a clock, 
is  printed  the  word  “ halt.”  Then,  on  one 
side,  in  German,  are  the  words  “ steady,” 

“ slow,”  “ halt,”  and  “ full.”  When  the  nee- 
dle points  on  this  side  it  means  to  go  ahead 
as  indicated  ; when  it  points  on  the  other 
side,  where  there  are  corresponding  words, 
it  means  to  reverse  the  engines  and  go 
backward. 

now  THE  SHlf  IS  SHUT  INTO  WATER-TIGHT 
COMI'ARTMFNTS. 

Between  the  two  sets  of  orders  on  the 
telegraph  dial  I noticed  one  special  word, 
Sthjttcn  zu,  and  asked  the  engineer  what 
that  meant. 

“That,”. he  answered,  “is  one  of  the 
most  important  signals  of  all.  It  is  given 
twice  in  twenty-four  hours  on  every  day  of 
every  voyage,  but  we  never  know  when  it 
will  come,  day  or  night.  It  is  the  signal 
to  close  the  great  iron  doors  that  separate 
the  water-tight  compartments  in  the  engine- 
rooms  ; they  can  all  be  closed  within  a 
minute  of  the  giving  of  the  signal.  That 
is  what  we  practise  every  day.” 

The  engineer  proceeded  to  show  me 
these  iron  doors  and  explain  their  working. 

In  each  partition  in  the  engine-room  is  an 
opening  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  low 
doorway  through  which  the  men  pass  in 
their  riaily  work. 

Kach  set  of  boilers  with  the  underlying 
furnaces  may  be  quite  shut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  ship,  ami  each  engine-room  may 
be  shut  off  from  the  other. 

The  whole  hull  of  the  ship  is  divided  by 
twelve  massive  partitions  of  iron  and  steel 
which  no  force  would  crush  through.  There 
are,  therefore,  thirteen  water-tight  compart- 
ments, and  the  ship  would  float  on  undis- 
turbed, even  if  three  or  four  of  them  were 
stove  in  and  filled  with  water. 

The  method  of  closing  the  compartments 
is  beautifully  simple.  heavy  iron  door, 
sliding  between  heavy  wheels,  is  always 
poised  above  the  opening,  held  in  jilace  by 
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an  iron  pin  which  has  only  to  he  loosened 
to  let  the  door  slide  downward  and  close 
by  its  own  weight.  These  rloors  are  so 
heavily  built  that  in  the  daily  nianceuvres 
it  takes  two  men  four  minutes,  working 
with  all  their  might  at  ratchet  and  wheel, 
to  hoist  them  to  their  places.  Whenever 
the  signal  “ Sdioticn  zu  " is  received  by  the 
engineer,  a sharp  whistle  call  rings  through 
all  the  gloomy  regions  liclow,  and  the  men 
spring  to  their  posts  like  riremen,  for  they 
never  know  whether  there  is  really  danger 
or  whether  it  is  merely  the  usual  practice. 
At  a second  signal,  the  two  men  stationed 
at  each  dour  loosen  the  pins,  which  allows 
the  wheels  to  turn,  and,  in  a few  seconds, 
the  thirteen  water-tight  compartments  are 
secured. 

“ 1 will  tell  you  another  thing,"  said  the 
engineer,  “ which  shows  the  |)erfection  of 
our  system.  The  captain  himself  on  the 
deck,  or  any  ofticer,  can,  by  a single  move- 
ment of  a lever,  cause  every  one  of  these 
doors  to  close.  Thus,  you  see,  that  even 
should  the  men  be  panic-stricken  and  fail 
to  respoml  to  the  call,  the  ship  would  still 
be  safe." 

I asked  tbe  engineer  how  long  it  would 
take  to  stop  the  “ Hismarck  " going  through 
mid-ocean  at  full  speed. 

“ We  have  never  made  a full  test  of  that 
point,"  he  said,  “ but  1 think  1 could  stop 
her  within  six  lengths  without  reversing 


the  engines.  If  1 reversed  the  engines  I 
might  stop  her  in  three  lengths,  say  within 
half  a minute." 

“ Would  that  be  in  time  to  save  a man 
who  had  gone  overboard  ? " I asked. 

The  engineer  shook  his  head.  “ I am 
afraid  not.  I am  very  skeptical  of  being 
able  to  save  anyone  who  has  jumped  or 
fallen  from  the  ship.  In  many  years'  ex- 
perience I have  never  known  a case  of 
such  a rescue.  Of  course  I am  speaking 
now  of  large  steamers  with  propellers. 
You  see,  the  person  who  goes  overboard 
is  almost  always  drawn  in  by  the  suction 
of  the  ship,  and  struck  by  the  revolving 
screw.  Of  course  that  means  death.  If 
a man  jumped  straight  off  the  stern,  and 
as  far  out  as  possible,  so  as  to  clear  the 
blades,  and  then  if  he  could  keep  afloat  long 
enough,  he  might  be  picked  up  by  a boat. 
That's  about  the  only  chance.  Hut  usually 
jteople  who  jump  from  a ship  wish  to  die." 

THE  STEAM  STEERING  APPARATUS. 

The  “ man  at  the  wheel,"  who  “ puts  her 
over  ” to  starboard  or  port,  grasping  the 
handles  of  a great  wheel  with  either  hand 
as  a pilot  is  seen  to  do  on  a ferryboat,  is, 
as  most  readers  are  no  doubt  aware,  not 
to  be  found  on  the  great  steamships.  There 
is  still  the  wheel.  Onthe“  Hirst  Hismarck” 
it  is  a double  wheel,  six  feet  in  diameter, 
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snd  so  heavy  that  four  men  with  all  their 
strength  can  scarcely  manage  it  in  easy 
»eaiher,  while  eight  men  are  re<)uire<l  to 
steer  with  it  in  a storm.  This,  however,  is 
only  for  use  in  an  emergency ; its  great 
spokes  being  never  even  touched  unless 
some  accident  happens  to  the  steam  sleer- 
■ng  apparatus  usually  employed.  What 


really  steers  the  ship  is  the  strengt 
seventy-five  horse-power  engine  plat 
the  steering-room,  at  the  e.xtreme  ; 
the  ship,  where  the  emergency  w< 
wheel  is  also  jilaced.  This  engin 
means  of  small  cogged  wheels  and  a 
sive  iron  chain,  turns  a great  iron 
placed  horizontally  either  to  the  rig 
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the  left.  This  iron  wheel  is  as  wide  as  a 
house,  and  weighs  many  tons.  Its  iiprij;hl 
axis  passes  tlown  through  the  bottom  of 
the  ship,  and  is  fitted  to  the  rudder,  which 
swin>;s  beneath  the  propellers,  and,  like 
them,  seems  riiliculously  small  as  the  final 
recipient  and  ajicnt  of  such  enormous  power. 
The  steerinjt-wheel  never  makes  a com- 
plete revolution  on  its  a.xis,  but  <mly  turns 
a few  decrees  to  the  rijiht  or  the  left  as 
the  en;{ine  is  directed.  When  the  steam  is 
allowed  to  rush  in  on  one  side  of  the  pis- 
tons, the  wheel  turns  one  way,  and  when 
the  steam  is  let  in  on  the  other  side,  the 
wheel  turns  in  the  other  way.  .\ll  that 
the  captain  or  officer  on  the  bridjje  does  in 
steering  the  ship  is,  with  the  guidance  of  a 
dial,  to  open  or  close  the  valves  which  let 
the  steam  into  the  cylinders  of  the  steering- 
engine.  They  seem  to  be  steering  the 
ship  by  their  own  effort,  but  really  they 
are  doing  nothing  more  than  pull  the  reins 
on  one  side  or  the  other  to  direct  the  giant 
of  steam  who  steers  for  them. 

tN  THE  SIIAKT-ROOM. 

The  last  thing  one  comes  to  working  aft 
in  e.xploring  the  bottom  of  a ship,  is  the 
shaft-room,  through  which  the  twin  axes 
pass  from  the  cranks  of  the  engines  to  the 
great  screws  that  project  behind.  Not 
many  ocean  travellers  have  entered  this 


room  or  been  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
enormous  size  of  these  propeller  shafts. 
Each  one  of  them  is  nearly  two  feet  in 
diameter  and  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
feet  in  length.  Each  is  made  of  the 
toughest  steel,  and  is  in  eight  sections, 
screwed  together  with  elaborate  couplings. 
Each  averages  a ton  in  weight  for  every 
foot  of  length  ; that  is,  ten  feet  of  each 
shaft  weighs  ten  tons,  and  the  whole  shaft 
weighs,  with  the  cou]>lings,  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons.  They  are  painted 
white,  and  so  uniform  is  their  coating,  and 
so  true  do  they  run  in  their  bearings, 
that  as  one  watches  them  spin  around 
they  seem  scarcely  to  be  moving  at  all. 
.As  a matter  of  fact,  though,  when  the 
vessel  is  running  at  full  speed  they  turn 
about  seventy-five  times  in  a minute,  and 
it  is  with  strange  sensations  that  one  stands 
in  this  long,  low  room  with  its  bare,  white- 
painted  iron  walls,  and  feels,  only  a few 
feet  beyond  the  iron  partition,  the  tremen- 
dous impact  of  those  swift-turning  screws 
against  the  plunging,  surging  water,  kick- 
ing, as  it  were,  at  the  great  Atlantic  with 
the  force  of  sixteen  thou.sand  horses. 

It  is  always  an  advantage  to  have 
steamers  with  twin  propellers,  because 
should  anything  happen  to  the  steering 
apparatus  or  to  the  rudder,  the  ship  may 
be  steered  with  absolutely  no  danger,  by 
simply  reversing  one  screw,  and  going 
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ahead  with  the  other,  the  effect  being  the 
same  as  when  a rowboat  is  guided  liy  hold- 
ing one  oar  still  and  w’orking  the  other. 
But  there  are  other  advantages  of  the  twin- 
screw  system.  It  secures  the  longitudinal 
bulkhead,  a solid  steel  partition  which  runs 
from  stem  to  stern  and  divides  the  ship 
into  halves.  Each  side  is  fully  ecjuipped 
with  an  independent  set  of  engines  and 
boilers  and  shaft  and  screw.  An  accident 
to  the  machinery  on  one  side,  therefore, 
in  no  wise  affects  the  other,  which  will 
continue  its  work  and  propel  the  ship  with 
only  slightly  diminished  speed. 

Thus  marvellously  constructed  and 
equipped,  the  ocean  “ flyer  ” makes  her 


appointed  voyage  swiftly  and  securely,  in 
any  sort  of  weather,  accommodating  within 
her  ample  walls  the  life  above  and  the  life 
below— the  two  as  w idely  separated  as  two 
worlds.  .And  the  personal  ecpiipment  is 
no  less  remarkable  than  the  mechanical, 
skill  and  scrupulous  attention  marking  it 
everywhere.  The  captain  on  his  bridge  ; 
the  chief  engineer  in  his  luxurious  oak- 
finished  office,  surrounded  by  easy  chairs 
and  soft  couches,  and  burnished  dials 
and  indicators  ; and  all  under  them,  have, 
night  or  day,  but  one  thought,  one  duty, — 
to  see  that  all  is  well.  And  in  consequence, 
rarely,  almost  never,  is  it  otherwise  than 
well. 
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IT  was  in  the  days  when  the  German 
armies  had  broken  their  way  across 
h'rance,  and  when  llie  shattered  forces  of 
the  young  republic  had  been  swept  aside 
to  the  north  of  the  .\ione  and  to  the  south 
of  the  laiire.  Three  broad  streams  of 
armed  men  had  rolled  slowly  but  irresist- 
ibly from  the  Rhine,  now  meandering  to 
the  north,  now  to  the  south,  dividing,  co- 
alescing, but  all  uniting  to  form  one  great 
lake  round  Paris.  /\nd  from  this  lake 
there  welled  out  smaller  streams,  one  to 
the  north,  one  southward  to  Orleans,  and 
a third  westward  into  Normandy.  .Many 
a German  trooi>er  saw  the  sea  for  the  first 
time  when  he  rode  his  horse  girth-deep 
into  the  waves  at  Dieppe. 

Black  and  bitter  were  the  thoughts  of 
Frenchmen  when  they  saw  this  wale  of  dis- 
honor slashed  across  the  fair  face  of  their 
country.  They  had  fought,  and  they  had 
been  overborne.  That  swarming  cavalry, 
those  countless  footmen,  the  masterful 
guns — they  had  tried  and  tried  to  make 
head  against  them.  In  battalions  their 
invaders  were  not  to  be  beaten.  But  man 
to  man,  or  ten'  to  ten,  they  were  their 
equals.  A brave  Frenchman  might  still 
make  a single  German  rue  the  day  that  he 
had  left  his  own  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Thus, 
unchronicled  amid  the  battles  and  the 
sieges,  there  broke  out  another  war,  a war 
of  individuals,  with  foul  murder  upon  the 
one  side  and  brutal  reprisal  upon  the  other. 

Colonel  von  Gramm  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  I'osen  Infantry  had  suffered  se- 
verely during  this  new  development.  He 
commanded  in  the  little  Norman  town  of 
I.es  .Andelys,  and  his  outposts  stretched 
amid  the  hamlets  and  farmhouses  of  the 
district  round.  No  French  force  was 
within  fifty  miles  of  him,  and  yet  morning 
after  morning  he  had  to  listen  to  a black 
report  of  sentries  found  dead  at  their  posts, 
or  of  foraging  parties  which  had  never  re- 
turned. Then  the  colonel  would  go  forth 
in  his  wrath,  and  farmsteadings  would 
blaze  and  villages  tremble,  but  next  morn- 
ing there  was  still  that  same  dismal  tale  to 
be  told.  Do  what  he  might,  he  could  not 
shake  off  his  invisible  enemies.  And  yet  it 
should  not  have  been  so  hard,  for  from 


certain  signs  in  common,  in  the  plan  and 
in  the  deed,  it  was  certain  that  all  these 
outrages  came  from  a single  source. 

Colonel  von  Gramm  had  tried  violence 
and  it  had  failed.  Gold  might  be  more 
successful.  He  published  it  abroad  over 
the  countryside  that  five  hundred  francs 
would  be  paid  for  information.  There  was 
no  response.  Then  eight  hundred.  The 
peasants  were  incorruptible.  Then,  goaded 
on  by  a murdered  corporal,  he  rose  to  a 
thousand,  and  so  bought  the  soul  of  Fran- 
cois Rejane,  farm  laborer,  whose  Norman 
avarice  was  a stronger  passion  than  his 
French  hatred. 

" You  say  that  you  know  who  did  these 
crimes  ? " asked  the  Prussian  colonel,  ey- 
ing with  loathing  the  blue-bloused,  rat- 
faced creature  before  him. 

“ Yes,  Colonel." 

“ .And  it  was ? ” 

“ Those  thousand  francs.  Colonel " 

‘‘Not  a sou  until  your  story  has  been 
tested.  Come  ! who  is  it  who  has  murdered 
my  men  ? ” 

“ It  is  Count  F.ustace  of  Chateau  Noir." 

‘‘  You  lie  ! ” cried  the  colonel,  angrily. 
“.A  gentleman  and  a nobleman  could  not 
have  done  such  crimes." 

The  peasant  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“ It  is  evident  to  me  that  you  do  not  know 
the  count.  It  is  this  way.  Colonel.  What  I 
tell  you  is  the  truth,  and  I am  not  afraid 
that  you  should  test  it.  The  Count  of 
Chateau  Noir  is  a hard  man — even  at  the 
best  time  he  was  a hard  man.  But  of  late 
he  has  been  terrible.  It  was  his  son's 
death,  you  know.  His  son  was  under 
Donay,  and  he  was  taken,  and  then  in  es- 
caping from  Germany  he  met  his  death. 
It  was  the  count’s  only  child  ; and,  indeed, 
we  all  think  that  it  has  driven  him  mad. 
With  his  peasants  he  follows  the  German 
armies.  I do  not  know  how  many  he  has 
killed,  but  it  is  he  who  cuts  the  cross  upon 
the  foreheads,  for  it  is  the  badge  of  his 
house.” 

It  was  true.  The  murdered  sentries  had 
each  had  a saltier  cross  slashed  across  their 
brows,  as  by  a hunting-knife.  The  colonel 
bent  his  stiff  back  and  ran  his  forefinger 
over  the  map  which  lay  upon  the  table. 
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“ The  Chateau  Noir  is  not  more  than 
four  leagues,"  he  said. 

“Three  and  a kilometre.  Colonel." 

“You  know  the  place  ? " 

“ I used  to  work  there.” 

Colonel  von  Gramm  rang  the  hell. 
“Give  this  man  food,  and  detain  him,” 
said  he  to  the  sergeant. 

“ Why  detain  me.  Colonel  ? I can  tell 
you  no  more.” 

“ We  shall  need  you  as  guide.” 

“ .-Xs  guide  ! But  the  count  ! If  I were 
to  fall  into  his 
hands!  Ah, 

Colonel ! " 

The  Prussian 
commander 
waved  him 
away.  "Send 
Captain  Baum- 
garien  to  me  at 
once,”  said  he. 

The  officer 
who  answered 
the  summons 
was  a man  of 
middle  age, 
heavy- jawed, 
blue-eyed,  with 
a curving  yel- 
low mustache, 
and  a brick-red 
face  which 
turned  to  an 
ivory-white 
where  his  hel- 
met had  shel- 
tered it.  He 
was  bald,  with  a 
shining,  tightly 
stretched  scalp, 
at  the  back  of 
which,  as  in  a 
mirror,  it  was  a 
favorite  mess 
joke  for  the  sub- 
alterns to  trim 
their  mustaches. 

.\s  a soldier  he  was  slow,  but  reliable  and 
brave.  The  colonel  could  trust  him  where 
a more  dashing  officer  might  be  in  danger. 

“ You  will  proceed  to  Chateau  Noir  to- 
night, Captain,”  said  he.  “ .-k  guide  has 
been  provided.  You  will  arrest  the  count 
and  bring  him  back.  If  there  is  an  at- 
tempt at  rescue,  shoot  him  at  once.” 

“ How  many  men  shall  I take.  Colonel  ?” 
“ Well,  we  are  surrounded  by  spies,  and 
our  onlv  chance  is  to  pounce  upon  him 
before  he  knows  that  we  are  on  the  way. 
.A  large  force  will  attract  attention.  On 


the  other  hand,  you  must  not  risk  being 
cut  off.” 

“I  might  march  north.  Colonel,  as  if  to 
join  General  (ioeben.  Then  I could  turn 
down  this  road  which  I see  upon  your 
map,  and  get  to  Chateau  Noir  before  they 
could  hear  of  us.  In  that  case,  with  twenty 
men ” 

" Very  good.  Captain.  I hope  to  see  you 
with  your  prisoner  to-morrow  morning.” 

It  was  a cold  December  night  when 
Captain  Baumgarten  marched  out  of  I.es 
.Andelys  with  his 
twenty  Posen- 
ers,  and  took  the 
main  road  to  the 
northwest.  Two 
miles  out  he 
turned  suddenly 
down  a narrow, 
deeply  rutted 
track,  and  made 
swiftly  for  his 
man.  A thin, 
cold  rain  was 
falling,  sw  ishing 
among  the  tall 
poplar  trees  and 
rustling  in  the 
fields  on  either 
side.  The  cap- 
tain walked  first 
with  Moser,  a 
veteran  ser- 
geant, beside 
iiim.  The  ser- 
geant’swrist  was 
fastened  to  that 
of  the  Trench 
(leasant,  and  it 
had  been  whis- 
pered in  his 
car  that,  in  case 
of  an  ambush, 
the  first  bullet 
fired  wouUl  be 
through  his 
head.  Behind 
them  the  twenty  infantrymen  plodded  along 
through  the  darkness,  with  their  faces  sunk 
to  the  rain,  and  their  boots  s(|ueaking  in 
the  soft,  wet  clay.  They  knew  where  the) 
were  going,  and  why,  and  the  thought  up- 
held them  ; for  they  were  bitter  at  the  loss 
of  their  comrades.  It  was  a cavalry  job, 
they  knew,  but  the  cavalry  were  all  on  with 
the  advance,  and,  besides,  it  was  more  fit- 
ting that  the  regiment  should  avenge  its 
own  tlead  men. 

It  was  nearly  eight  when  they  left  I.es 
.Andelys.  .At  half-past  eleven  their  guide 
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stopped  at  a place  where  two  high  pillars, 
crowned  with  some  heraldic  stone-work, 
flanked  a huRe  iron  gate.  The  wall  in 
which  it  had  been  the  o|)ening  had  crum- 
bled away,  but  the  great  gate  still  towered 
above  the  brambles  and  weeds  which  had 
overgrown  its  base.  The  Prussians  made 
their  way  round  it,  and  advanced  stealthily 
under  the  shadow  of  a black  tunnel  of  oak 
branches  up  the  long  avenue  which  was  still 
cumbered  by  the  leaves  of  last  autumn. 
At  the  top  they  halted  and  reconnoitred. 

The  black  chateau  lay  in  front  of  them. 
The  moon  had  shone  out  between  two 
rain-clouds,  and  threw  the  old  house  into 
silver  and  shadow.  It  was  shaped  like  an' 
L,  with  a low-arched  door  in  front,  and 
lines  of  small  windows  like  the  open  ports 
of  a man-of-war.  .Miove  was  a dark  roof, 
breaking  at  the  corners  into  little,  round, 
overhanging  turrets,  the  whole  lying  silent 
in  the  moonshine,  with  a drift  of  ragged 
clouds  blackening  the  heavens  behind  it. 
A single  light  gleamed  in  one  of  the  lower 
windows. 

The  captain  whispered  his  orders  to  his 
men.  Some  were  to  creep  to  the  front 
door,  some  to  the  back.  Some  were  to 
watch  the  east,  and  some  the  west.  He  and 
the  sergeant  stole  on  tiptoe  to  the  lighted 
window. 

It  was  a small  room  into  which  they 
looked,  very  meanly  furnished.  .-Xn  elderly 
man,  in  the  dress  of  a menial,  was  reading 
a tattered  paper  by  the  light  of  a guttering 
candle.  He  leaned  back  in  his  wooden 
chair,  with  his  feet  upon  a bo.K,  while  a bot- 
tle of  white  wine  stood  with  a half-filled 
tumbler  upon  a stool  besiile  him.  The 
sergeant  thrust  his  neeille-gun  through  the 
glass,  and  the  man  sprang  to  his  feet  with 
a shriek. 

“Silence  for  your  life!  The  house  is 
surrounded,  and  you  cannot  escape.  Come 
round  and  open  the  door,  or  we  will  show 
you  no  mercy  when  we  come  in.” 

“ For  (lod's  sake,  don’t  shoot  ! I will 
open  it  ! I will  open  it  I ” He  rushed  from 
the  room  with  his  paper  still  crum])led  up 
in  his  hand.  .\n  instant  later,  with  a groan- 
ing of  old  locks  and  a rasping  of  bars,  the 
low  door  swung  open,  and  the  Prussians 
poured  into  the  stone-flagged  passage. 

“ Where  is  Count  Kustace  de  Chateau 
Noir  ? " 

“ -My  master  ? He  is  out,  sir." 

“Out  at  this  time  of  night?  Your  life 
for  a lie.”  - 

“ It  is  true,  sir.  He  is  out.” 

“ Where  ? ” 

“ 1 do  not  know.” 


“ Doing  what  ? ” 

“ I cannot  tell.  No,  it  is  no  use  your 
cocking  your  pistol,  sir.  You  may  kill 
me,  but  you  cannot  make  me  tell  you  that 
which  I do  not  know.” 

“Is  he  often  out  at  this  hour?" 

“ Fretiuently.” 

“ .\nd  when  does  he  come  home?” 

“ Before  daybreak.” 

Captain  Haumgarten  rasped  out  a Ger- 
man oath.  He  had  had  his  journey  for 
nothing,  then.  The  man’s  answers  were 
only  too  likely  to  be  true.  It  was  what 
he  might  have  expected.  But,  at  least,  he 
would  search  the  house  and  make  sure. 
Leaving  a picket  at  the  front  door  and 
another  at  the  back,  the  sergeant  and  he 
drove  the  trembling  butler  in  front  of 
them,  his  shaking  candle  sending  strange 
flickering  shadows  over  the  old  tapestries 
and  the  low  oak-raftered  ceilings.  They 
searched  the  whole  house  from  the  huge 
stone-flagged  kitchen  below  to  the  dining- 
hall  on  the  second  floor,  with  its  gallery  for 
musicians,  and  its  panelling  black  with  age ; 
but  nowhere  was  there  a living  creature. 
Lip  in  an  attic  they  found  .Marie,  the  elderly 
wife  of  the  butler,  but  the  owner  kept  no 
other  servants  ; and  of  his  own  presence 
there  was  no  trace. 

It  was  long,  however,  before  Captain 
Baumgarten  had  satisfied  himself  upon  the 
|)oint.  It  was  a difficult  house  to  search. 
’I'hin  stairs,  which  only  one  man  could  as- 
cend at  a time,  connected  lines  of  tortuous 
corridors.  The  walls  were  so  thick  that 
each  room  was  cut  off  from  its  neighbor. 
Huge  fire-places  yawned  in  each,  while  the 
windows  were  six  feet  deep  in  the  wall. 
Captain  Baumgarten  stamped  with  his  feet, 
and  tore  down  curtains,  and  struck  with  the 
pommel  of  his  sword.  If  there  were  secret 
hiding-|)laces  he  was  not  fortunate  enough 
to  find  them. 

“ I have  an  idea,”  said  he,  at  last,  speak- 
ing in  German  to  the  sergeant.  “ You  will 
place  a guard  over  this  fellow,  and  make 
sure  that  he  communicates  with  no  one.” 

“ Yes,  Captain.” 

“ And  you  will  place  four  men  in  ambush 
at  the  front  and  at  the  back.  It  is  likely 
enough  that  about  daybreak  our  bird  may 
come  back  to  the  nest.” 

“ .-Xnd  the  others.  Captain  ?" 

“ Let  them  have  their  suppers  in  the 
kitchen.  This  fellow  will  serve  you  with 
meat  and  wine.  It  is  a wild  night,  and  we 
shall  be  better  here  than  on  the  country 
road.” 

“ .\nd  yourself.  Captain  ? ” 

“ I will  take  my  supper  up  here  in  the 
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dining-hall.  The  logs  are  laid,  and  we 
can  light  the  fire.  You  will  call  me  if  there 
is  any  alarm.  What  can  you  give  me  for 
supper — you  ? ” 

“ .-Uas  ! monsieur,  there  was  a time  when 
I might  have  answered,  ‘ What  you  wish.’ 
But  now  it  is  all  that  we  can  do  to  find  a 
bottle  of  new’  claret  and  a cold  pullet.” 

“ That  will  do  very  well.  Let  a guard 
go  about  with  him,  Sergeant,  and  let  him 
feel  the  end  of  a bayonet  if  he  plays  us 
any  tricks.” 

Captain  Baumgarten  was  an  old  cam- 
paigner. In  the  Eastern  provinces,  and, 
before  that,  in  Bohemia,  he  had  learned  the 
art  of  quartering  himself  upon  the  enemy. 
While  the  butler  brought  his  supper  in,  he 
occupied  himself  in  making  his  prepara- 
tions for  a comfortable  night.  He  lit  the 
candelabrum  of  ten  candles  upon  the  cen- 
tre-table. The  fire  was  already  burning 
up,  crackling  merrily,  and  sending  spurts 
of  blue  pungent  smoke  out  into  tlie  room. 
The  captain  w'alked  to  the  window  and 
looked  out.  The  moon  lead  gone  in  again, 
and  it  was  raining  heavily.  He  could  hear 
the  deep  sough  of  the  wind,  and  see  the 
dark  gloom  of  the  trees,  all  swaying  in 
one  direction.  It  was  a sight  which  gave 
a zest  to  his  comfortable  c|uarters,  and  to 
the  cold  fowl  and  the  bottle  of  wine  which 
the  butler  had  brought  up  for  him.  He 
was  tired  and  hungry  after  his  long  tramp  ; 
so  he  threw  his  sword,  his  helmet,  and  his 
revolver-belt  down  upon  a chair,  and  fell 
to  eagerly  upon  his  supper.  Then,  with 
his  glass  of  wine  before  him,  and  a cigar 
between  his  lips,  he  tilted  his  chair  back 
and  looked  about  him. 

He  sat  within  a small  circle  of  brilliant 
light  which  gleamed  upon  his  silver 
shoulder-straps  and  drew  out  his  terra- 
cotta face,  his  heavy  eyebrows,  and  his 
yellow  mustache.  But  outside  that  circle 
things  were  vague  and  shadowy  in  the  old 
dining-hall.  Two  sides  were  oak-panelled, 
and  two  were  hung  with  faded  tapestry, 
across  which  huntsmen  and  dogs  and  stags 
were  still  dimly  streaming.  Above  the  fire- 
place were  rows  of  heraldic  shields,  with 
the  blazonings  of  the  family  and  its  alli- 
ances, the  fatal  saltier  cross  breaking  out 
on  each  of  them. 

Four  paintings  of  old  seigneurs  of  Cha- 
teau Xoir  faced  the  fireplace,  all  men  with 
hawk  noses  and  bold,  high  features,  so  like 
each  other  that  only  the  dress  could  dis- 
tinguish the  crusader  from  the  cavalier  of 
the  Fronde.  Captain  Baumgarten,  heavy 
with  his  repast,  lay  back  in  his  chair,  look- 
ing up  at  them  through  the  cloud  of  his 
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tobacco  smoke,  and  pondering  (»ver  the 
strange  chance  which  had  sent  him,  a man 
from  the  Baltic  coast,  to  eat  his  supper  in 
the  ancestral  hall  of  these  proud  Norman 
chieftains.  But  the  fire  was  hot  and  the 
captain's  eyes  were  heavy.  His  chin  sank 
slowly  upon  his  chest,  and  the  ten  candles 
gleamed  upon  the  broail  white  scalp. 

Suddenly  a slight  noise  brought  him  to 
his  feet.  For  an  instant  it  seemed  to  his 
dazed  senses  that  one  of  the  pictures 
opposite  had  walked  from  its  frame. 
There,  beside  the  table,  and  almost  within 
arm's  length  of  him,  was  standing  a huge 
man,  silent,  motionless,  with  no  sign  of 
life  save  his  fierce,  glinting  eyes.  He  was 
black-haired,  olive-skinned,  with  a pointed 
tuft  of  black  beard,  and  a great  fierce  nose 
towards  which  all  his  features  seemed  to 
run.  His  cheeks  were  wrinkled  like  a last 
year's  apple,  but  his  sweep  of  shoulder  and 
bony,  corded  hands  told  of  a strength 
which  was  unsap|>ed  liy  age.  His  arms 
were  folded  across  his  arching  chest,  and 
his  month  was  set  in  a fixed  smile. 

“ Bray,  do  not  trouble  yourself  to  look 
for  your  weapons,”  he  said,  as  the  Prussian 
cast  a swift  glance  at  the  empty  chair  in 
which  they  had  been  laid.  “Von  have 
been,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  a little 
indiscreet  to  make  yourself  so  much  at 
home  in  a house  every  wall  of  which  is 
honeycombed  with  secret  passages.  You 
will  be  amused  to  hear  that  forty  men  were 
watching  you  at  your  supper.  Ah!  What 
then  ! ” 

Captain  Baumgarten  had  taken  a step 
forward  with  clenched  fists.  The  French- 
man held  up  a revolver  which  he  grasped 
in  his  right  hand,  while  with  his  left  he 
hurled  the  (ierman  back  into  his  chair. 

“ Pray  keep  your  scat,”  said  he.  “ You 
have  no  cause  to  trouble  about  your  men. 
They  have  already  been  provided  for.  It 
is  astonishing,  with  these  stone  lloors,  how 
little  one  can  hear  what  goes  on  beneath. 
You  have  been  relieved  of  your  command, 
and  have  now  only  to  think  of  yourself. 
May  I ask  what  your  name  is?” 

“ I am  Captain  Baumgarten  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Posen  Regiment.” 

“ Your  French  is  excellent,  though  you 
incline,  like  most  of  your  countrymen,  to 
turn  the  ‘p'  into  a ‘b.’  1 have  been  amused 
to  hear  them  cry,  ‘Ares  fii/iV  stir  moi!' 
You  know,  doubtless,  who  it  is  who  ad- 
dresses you.” 

‘‘The  Count  of  Chateau  Noir.” 

“ Precisely.  It  would  have  been  a mis- 
fortune if  you  had  visited  my  chateau  and 
I had  been  unable  to  have  a word  with  you. 
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1 have  had  to  do  with  many  (•crinan  soldiers, 
hut  never  with  an  officer  before.  I have 
much  to  talk  to  yon  about." 

Captain  Baiini(;arten  sat  still  in  his  chair. 
Brave  as  he  was,  there  was  something  in 
this  man's  manner  which  made  his  skin 
creep  with  apprehension.  His  eyes  glancetl 
to  right  and  to  left,  but  his  weapons  were 
gone,  and  in  a struggle  he  saw  that  he  was 
but  a child  with  this  gigantic  adversary. 
The  count  had  picked  up  the  claret  bottle 
and  held  it  to  the  light. 

“ Tut  ! Tut  !”  said  he.  “.\nd  was  this 
the  best  that  I’ierre  conUI  do  for  you  ? I 
am  ashamed  to  look  yon  in  the  face.  Cap- 
tain Baumgarten.  We  must  improve  upon 
this." 

He  blew  a call  upon  a whistle  which 
hung  from  his  shooting-jacket.  The  old 
man  servant  was  in  the  room  in  an  instant. 

“ Chambertin  from  bin  fifteen,"  he  cried, 
and  a minute  later  a gray  bottle,  streaked 
with  cobwebs,  was  carried  in  as  a nurse 
bears  an  infant.  The  count  fdled  two 
glasses  to  the  brim. 

“ Drink,”  said  he.  “ It  is  the  very  best 
in  my  cellars,  and  not  to  be  matched  be- 
tween Rome  and  I'aris.  Drink,  sir,  and  be 
happy  ! There  are  cold  joints  below. 
There  are  two  lobsters  fresh  from  Hon- 
fleur.  Will  you  not  venture  upon  a second 
and  more  savory  supper?” 

The  (ierman  officer  shook  his  head.  He 
drained  his  glass,  however,  ami  his  host 
filled  it  once  more,  pressing  him  to  give  an 
order  for  this  or  that  dainty. 

“There  is  nothing  in  my  house  which  is 
not  at  your  disposal.  Von  have  but  to  say 
the  word.  Well,  then,  you  will  allow  me 
to  tell  yon  a story  while  you  drink  your 
wine.  I have  so  longed  to  tell  it  to  some 
German  officer.  It  is  about  my  son,  my 
only  child  Kustace,  who  was  taken,  and  died 
in  escaping.  It  is  a curious  little  story, 
and  I think  I can  promise  you  that  you 
never  will  forget  it. 

“ Vou  must  know,  then,  that  my  boy  was 
in  the  artillery,  a fine  young  fellow.  Cap- 
tain Baumgarten,  and  the  pride  of  his 
mother.  She  died  within  a week  of  the 
news  of  his  death  reaching  us.  It  was 
brought  by  a brother  officer  who  was  at 
hisside  throughout,  and  who  escaped,  while 
my  lad  died.  I want  to  tell  you  all  that 
he  told  me. 

“ Kustace  was  taken  at  Weissenburg  on 
the  4th  of  August.  The  prisoners  were 
broken  up  into  parties,  and  sent  back  into 
Germany  by  different  routes.  Eustace  was 
taken  upon  the  5th  to  a village  called 
I.auterburg,  where  he  met  with  kindness 


from  the  German  officer  in  command. 
This  good  colonel  had  the  hungry  lad  to 
supper,  offered  him  the  best  he  had,  opened 
a bottle  of  good  wine,  as  I have  tried  to  do 
for  you.afid  gave  him  a cigar  from  his  own 
case.  Might  I entreat  you  to  take  one 
from  mine?" 

The  German  again  shook  his  head.  His 
horror  of  his  companion  had  increased  as 
he  sat  watching  the  lips  that  smiled  and 
the  eyes  that  glared. 

“ The  colonel,  as  I say,  was  good  to 
my  boy;  but,  unluckily, the  prisoners  were 
moved  next  day  across  the  Rhine  to  hitt- 
lingen.  They  were  not  erjually  fortunate 
then. 

“The  officer  who  guarded  them  was  a 
ruffian  and  villain,  (iaptain  Baumgarten. 
He  took  a pleasure  in  humiliating  and  ill- 
treating  the  brave  men  who  had  fallen 
into  his  power.  That  night,  upon  my  son’s 
answering  fiercely  back  to  .some  taunt  of 
his,  he  struck  him  in  the  eye  like  this." 

The  crash  of  the  blow  rang  through 
the  hall.  The  German's  face  fell  for- 
ward, his  hand  up,  and  blood  oozing 
through  his  fingers.  The  count  settled 
down  in  his  chair  once  more.  “ .My  boy 
was  disfigured  by  the  blow,  and  this 
villain  made  his  appearance  the  object  of 
his  jeers.  By  the  way,  you  look  a little 
comical  yourself  at  the  present  moment. 
Captain,  and  your  colonel  would  certainly 
say  that  you  had  been  getting  into  mis- 
chief. To  continue,  however,  my  boy's 
youth  and  his  destitution — for  his  pockets 
were  empty — moved  the  pity  of  a kind- 
hearted  major,  and  he  advanced  him  ten 
napoleons  from  his  own  pocket  without 
security  of  any  kind.  Into  your  hands. 
Captain  Baumgarten,  I return  these  ten 
gold  pieces,  since  I cannot  learn  the  name 
of  the  lender.  I am  grateful  from  my 
heart  for  this  kindness  shown  my  boy. 

“ The  vile  tyrant  who  commanded  the 
escort  accompanied  the  prisoners  to  Dur- 
lach,  and  from  there  to  Carlsruhe.  He 
heaped  every  outrage  upon  my  lad,  be- 
cause the  spirit  of  the  Chateaux-Noirs 
would  not  stoop  to  turn  away  his  wrath 
by  a feigned  submission.  .Ay,  this  cow- 
ardly villain,  whose  heart’s  blood  shall 
still  clot  upon  this  hand,  dared  to  strike 
my  son  with  his  open  hand,  to  kick  him, 
to  tear  hairs  from  his  moustache — to  use 
him  thus — and  thus — and  thus!” 

The  German  writhed  and  struggled. 
He  was  helpless  in  the  hands  of  this  huge 
giant  whose  blows  were  raining  upon  him. 
When  at  last,  blinded  and  half-senseless, 
he  staggered  to  his  feet,  it  was  only  to  be 
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hurled  back  again  into  the  great  oaken 
chair.  He  sobbed  in  his  impotent  anger 
and  shame. 

“ My  boy  was  frequently  moved  to  tears 
by  the  humiliation  of  his  position,”  con- 
tinued the  count.  “ Vou  will  understand 
when  I say  that  it  is  a hitter  thing  to  be 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  an  insolent  and 
remorseless  enemy.  On  arriving  at  Carls- 
ruhe,  however,  his  face,  which  hail  been 
wounded  by  the  brutality  of  his  guard, 
was  bound  up  by  a young  bavarian  sub- 
altern, who  was  touched  by  his  appear- 
ance. I regret  to  see  that  your  eye  is 
bleeding  so.  Will  you  permit  me  to  bind 
it  with  my  silk  handkerchief?” 


He  leaned  forward,  hut  the  German 
dashed  his  hand  aside.  “I  am  in  your 
power,  you  monster  ! " he  cried.  “ I can 
endure  your  brutality,  but  not  your  hypoc- 
risy.” 

The  count  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“ I am  taking  things  in  their  order,  just 
as  they  occurred,”  said  he.  “ I was  under 
vow  to  tell  it  to  the  first  German  officer 
with  whom  1 could  talk  tlU-i-tftt.  I.et 
me  sec,  I had  got  as  far  as  the  young  ba- 
varian at  Carlsruhe.  I regret  e.\tremely 
that  you  will  not  permit  me  to  use  such 
slight  skill  in  surgery  as  I possess.  At 
Carlsruhe  my  lad  was  shut  up  in  the  old 
caserne,  where  he  remained  for  a fortnight. 
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The  worst  pang  of  his  captivity  was  that 
some  unmannerly  curs  in  the  garrison 
would  taunt  him  with  his  position  as  he 
sat  by  his  window  in  the  evening.  That 
reminds  me,  Captain,  that  you  are  not  quite 
situated  upon  a bed  of  roses  yourself,  are 
you,  now  ? You  came  to  trap  a wolf,  my 
man,  and  now  the  beast  has  you  down,  with 
his  fangs  in  your  throat.  A family  man, 
too,  I should  judge,  by  that  well-filled 
tunic.  Well,  a widow  the  more  will  make 
little  matter,  and  they  do  not  usually  re- 
main widows  long.  (let  back  into  the 
chair,  you  dog  ! 

“ W’ell,  to  continue  my  story,  at  the  end 
of  a fortnight  my  son  and  his  friend 
escaped.  I need  not  trouble  you  with  the 
dangers  which  they  ran  or  the  privations 
which  they  endured.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
to  disguise  them.selves  they  had  to  take 
the  clothes  of  two  |>casants,  whom  they 
waylaid  in  a wood.  Hiding  by  day  and 
travelling  by  night,  they  had  got  as  far 
into  France  as  Remilly,  and  were  within  a 
mile — a single  mile.  Captain — of  crossing 
the  (ierman  lines,  when  a patrol  of  Uhlans 
came  right  upon  them.  Oh  ! it  was  hard, 
was  it  not,  when  they  had  come  so  far 
and  were  so  near  to  safety  ? " The  count 
blew  a double  call  upon  his  whistle, 
and  three  hard-faced  peasants  enteret!  the 
room. 

“ These  must  represent  my  Uhlans,"  said 
he.  “ Well,  then,  the  captain  in  command, 
finding  that  these  men  were  French  sol- 
<iiers  in  civilian  dress  within  the  German 
lines,  proceeded  to  hang  them  without 


trial  or  ceremony.  I think,  Jean,  that  the 
centre  beam  is  the  shortest." 

The  unfortunate  soldier  was  dragged 
from  his  chair  to  where  a noosed  rope  had 
been  flung  over  one  of  the  huge  oaken 
rafters  which  spanned  the  room.  The 
cord  was  slipped  over  his  head,  and  he 
felt  its  harsh  grip  round  his  throat.  The 
three  peasants  seized  the  other  end,  and 
looked  to  the  count  for  his  orders. 

The  officer,  pale  but  firm,  folded  his 
arms  and  stared  defiantly  at  the  man  who 
tortured  him. 

“ You  are  now  face  to  face  with  death, 
and  I perceive  from  your  lips  that  you  are 
praying.  My  son  was  also  face  to  face 
with  death,  and  he  prayed  also.  It  hap- 
pened that  a general  officer  came  up,  and 
he  heard  the  lad  praying  for  his  mother, 
and  it  moved  him  so — he  being  himself  a 
father — that  he  ordered  his  Ulilans  away, 
and  he  remained  with  his  aide-de-camp 
only  beside  the  condemned  men.  And 
when  he  heard  all  the  lad  had  to  tell,  that 
he  was  the  only  child  of  an  old  family,  and 
that  his  mother  was  in  failing  health,  he 
threw  off  the  rope  as  I throw  off  this,  and 
he  kissed  him  on  either  cheek  as  I kiss  you, 
and  he  bade  him  go  as  I bid  you  go  ; and 
may  every  kind  wish  of  that  noble  general, 
though  it  could  not  stave  off  the  fever 
which  slew  my  son,  descend  now  upon 
your  head." 

■\nd  so  it  was  that  Captain  Baumgarten, 
disfigured,  blinded,  and  bleeding,  staggered 
out  into  the  wind  and  the  rain  of  that  wild 
December  dawn. 
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THF.RE  is  no  need  to  localize  this  con- 
versation with  F.  Marion  Crawford, 
for  he  is  equally  at  home  in  a dozen  great 
cities  of  the  world.  The  readers  of  his 
books  do  not  need  any  particular  back- 
ground to  explain  the  man  ; he  is  a thor- 
ough cosmopolite.  But  personally  1 have 
always  thought  of  Mr.  Crawford  as  work- 
ing in  a grotto  under  the  cliffs  of  Sorrento, 
w'ith  the  flashing  waters  of  the  bay  shining 
through  the  arched  opening,  and  the  little 
waves  playing  on  the  white  sand,  almost  at 
his  feet.  There  I have  often  imagined  him 


sitting  before  a little  square  and  much- 
worn  table  of  pine,  with  nothing  on  it  but 
reams  of  paper  and  a bottle  of  ink,  and  on 
one  corner,  near  his  hand,  a teapot,  under 
which  the  pale  blue  flame  is  always  burn- 
ing. I have  pictured  him  there,  day  after 
day,  drinking  unnumbered  cups  of  tea,  and 
summoning  out  of  the  dSrk  recesses  of  the 
grotto  the  strange  and  romantic  company 
who  are  his  familiars — Paul  Patoff,  Dr. 
Claudius,  Saracinesca,  Gouache,  Mr.  Isaacs, 

Ram  I.al.  Marzio,  Zoroaster.  They  spring 
from  the  darkness,  talk  with  him  awhile. 
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disappear  and  reappear,  forming  dramatic 
groups  and  doing  daring  deeds.  And,  while 
they  come  and  go,  he  is  always  writing, 
writing,  imperturbably  writing,  even  when 
talking  with  them.  I do  not  know  where 
1 first  got  this  idea,  but  I think  1 can  trace 
it  to  a chapter  in  “ To  Leeward  " and  a 
chance  newspaper  paragraph.  .\t  any  rate, 
I have  been  a firm  believer  in  that  grotto 
for  many  years,  and  I want  to  continue  to 
believe  in  it.  Since  I have  known  Mr. 
Crawford  personally,  I have  carefully 
avoided  asking  him  about  it,  for  I don't 
want  to  destroy 
the  illusion,  if  it 
is  one,  and  I 
don't  believe  it  is 
an  illusion.  With 
each  new  novel  of 
his  that  1 have 
read,  I have  seen 
the  grotto  grow  a 
little  larger,  the 
darkness  become 
more  populous.  I 
used  to  think  that 
on  some  sunny  day 
1 should  be  rowed 
across  the  bay  of 
Sorrento  (perhaps 
by  one  of  the 
“ C h i 1 d re  n of 
the  King  ”),  and 
should  be  landed 
from  the  little  boat 
at  the  very  mouth 
of  the  cave  ; and 
then  I should  in- 
troduce myself  to 
Mr.  Crawford,  and 
be  asked  to  have 
a cup  of  tea  and 
a smoke.  When 
we  had  talked  a 
while,  I hoped  he 
would  summon  his 
familiars  from  the  darkness  to  smoke 
and  talk  with  us.  That  is  where  and 
how  this  conversation  should  have  taken 
place. 

But  there  are  some  things  that  even 
a romantic  novelist  cannot  do,  though 
Thackeray  said  that  “ anything  you  like 
happens  in  Fable-land."  So  we  were  com- 
pelled to  talk  in  a room,  in  the  heart  of 
New  York,  which  had  little  in  it  e.\cept 
books,  and  a big  chair,  and  a blaze  of 
cannel-coal  in  the  grate.  If  you  fill  the  big 
chair  with  Mr.  Crawford,  smoking  an  Eng- 
lish bull-dog  pipe  in  which  is  some  of 
Barrie's  “ .Arcadia  Mixture,"  you  will  have 
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all  the  background  that  is  needed  for  this 
conversation. 

.MR.  Crawford's  childhood  and  vouth. 

“ You  know,"  he  said,  “that  my  father, 
Thomas  Crawford,  was  a Scotch-Irishman, 
born  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  brought 
to  this  country  when  very  young.  His 
father  accpiired  a small  business  in  New 
York  which  supported  him  comfortably, 
and  he  wished  his  son,  my  father,  to  take 
part  in  it  ; but  the  boy  had  a strong  artistic 
bent,  ami  of  his 
own  initiative  went 
to  a wood-carver 
to  learn  his  trade. 
Later,  wishing  still 
greater  freedom 
for  his  skill,  he 
learned  marble 
carving,  and,  by  a 
curious  coinci- 
dence, he  designed 
the  handsome  man- 
tels in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Ward,  his  fu- 
ture father-in-law, 
at  the  corner  of 
Bond  Street  and 
Broadway.  This 
and  other  of  his 
work  was  so  re- 
markable that  my 
grandfather  and 
his  friends  deter- 
mined that  he 
should  have  the 
best  opportunities 
to  study  sculpture, 
and  he  was  sent  to 
Rome,  where  he 
was  a pupil  of  the 
great  'I'horwald- 
sen.  While  a young 
sculptor  in  Rome, 
gaining  recognition  every  day,  he  met  Miss 
Louisa  Ward,  who  was  travelling  with  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe  and  his  wife,  Julia  Ward 
Howe.  They  fell  in  love  and  were  mar- 
ried, and  made  Rome  their  home.  I am 
the  youngest  of  their  four  children.  When 
I was  about  two  years  old  (in  1856)  I was 
sent  to  this  country,  and  lived  with  some 
kinsfolk  on  a farm  near  Bordentown,  New 
Jersey.  Among  the  earliest  things  that  I re- 
member is  my  great  delight  in  watching  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  trains  of  cars  as 
they  shot  across  the  farm  near  the  old 
house.  My  father  died  in  London  in  1857, 
when  I was  three  years  old,  and  soon  after 
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1 was  taken  back  to  Italy,  where  all  my 
youth  was  spent." 

I asked  .Mr.  Crawford  to  tell  me  about 
his  education  as  a boy.  It  seemed  to  re- 
call a host  of  pleasant  recollections. 

“ Most  of  my  boyhood  was  spent  under 
the  direction  of  a Krencli  governess.  Not 
only  did  I learn  that  lanjjnaj^e  from  her, 
but  all  of  my  studies,  Reo>;raphy,  arithme- 
tic, etc.,  were  taught  me  in  French,  and  1 
learned  to  write  it  with  great  readiness  ns 
a mere  boy,  because  it  was  the  language  of 
my  daily  tasks.  The  conset|iience  is  that 
to  this  day  I write  French  with  the  ease  of 
English.  There  have  been  times  when  I 
knew  that  I had  lost  some  of  my  facility 
in  speaking  French,  through  long  absence 
from  the  country  ; but  the  acquirement  of 
writing  it  is  always  with  me,  which  shows 
the  value  of  early  impressions  in  that  direc- 
tion." 

I remembered  hearing  St.  Paul’s  School 
men  speak  of  the  days  when  .Mr.  Crawford 
was  a stuilent  at  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  1 asked  him  when  he  had  been 
there. 

“ I was  about  twelve  years  old,"  he  said, 
“ when  I was  sent  over  to  .America  again, 
and  went  to  St.  Paul’s.  There  1 found  that 
the  fact  that  I had  been  taught  Latin  by  a 
natural,  and  not  an  artificial  method,  gave 
me  a great  advantage.  .My  Latin  tutor  in 
Rome  was  a man  whose  ideas  of  learning 
that  language  were  most  original  then,  al- 
though they  have  since  become  more  com- 
mon in  certain  systems.  I remember  that 
my  first  lesson  in  Latin  was  to  read  one  of 
the  very  short  letters  of  Cicero,  only  two 
or  three  lines.  We  began  by  reading,  and, 
as  a consequence,  I was  interested  from  the 
very  first  lesson.  V'ou  know  that  in  Rome 
you  are  surrounded  with  Latin  inscriptions 
on  the  |)ublic  buildings  and  monuments,  so 
that  the  whole  language  had  a reality  to 
me  that  it  could  hardly  have  to  an  .\mer- 
ican  boy,  especially  one  who  has  learned 
it  by  way  of  the  rudiments  of  grammar. 
I made  .some  good  friends  at  St.  Paul’s, 
whom  I see  from  time  to  time  here  and  in 
Europe.” 

We  had  a long  talk  about  the  various  steps 
in  his  education,  which  seemed  to  be  full  of 
pleasant  memories  for  Mr.  Crawford.  He 
recalled  his  student  days  with  a clergyman 
in  the  English  village  of  Hatfield  Regis, 
and  the  gayer  life  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  went  in  for  boating,  and, 
incidentally,  for  mathematics.  “They 
thought  I was  a mathematician  in  those 
days,"  he  said.  Then  followed  student  days 
at  Karlsruhe  and  Heidelberg,  from  1874  to 


1876.  “ Of  course,”  he  .said,  “ I learned  my 

German  in  those  days — learned  to  speak 
it  readily  ; but  I have  never  acquired  the 
ability  to  write  it  as  fluently  as  I do  French. 
In  fact,  I always  use  the  Roman  characters 
when  1 write  German.” 

NF.WSI’APF.R  WORK  IN  IMIIA. 

“ .\nd  then,"  he  continued,  “ 1 studied  at 
the  University  of  Rome(  1876-78), and  I had 
a tutor  who  taught  me  Sanskrit,  and  inter- 
ested me  in  Itiiddhism  and  other  Oriental 
mysteries.  There  came  a time  when  my 
people  lost  a great  deal  of  money,  and  I 
was  in  a (juandary  what  to  do.  This  tutor 
advised  me  to  take  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
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India  and  learn  Sanskrit,  and  then  I could 
come  back  and  easily  get  a good  profes- 
sorship. So,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth. 

I borrowed  one  hundred  pounds,  and  sailed 
for  llombay.  Hut  money  seemed  to  be  as 
hard  to  earn  in  Bombay  as  elsewhere.  I 
tried  in  vain  for  all  sorts  of  positions.  1 
wrote  occasionally  articles  for  a Bombay 
newspaper,  and  made  the  actpiaintance  of 
the  editor,  but  these  were  not  enough  to 
replenish  my  stock  of  money.  One  day 
I found  myself  reduced  to  my  last  two 
pounds,  and  I could  not  see  where  more 
was  coming  from  ; but  I was  young  and 
strong,  and  I said  that  if  the  worst  came,  I 
could  enlist  in  the  British  army,  and  have 
plenty  of  adventure,  and  food  and  clothes. 

I sat  down  and  wrote  a letter  of  appli- 
cation to  the  proper  officer,  sealed  and 
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M*.  Crawford’s  villa  un  thr  sd(.r  ok  thb  cuff  at  sorrbnto,  sbsn  prom  tmr  ska.  drawn  by  e.  m oso,  sorre'ito. 


stamped  it,  and  held  it  in  readiness  to  mail 
when  I should  find  that  there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  done.  The  ne-xt  day  I received 
a letter  from  the  editor  of  the  ‘ Bombay 
Gazette,’  asking  me  to  call.  When  I pre- 
sented myself,  he  said  that  he  had  received 
a letter  from  the  proprietor  of  the ‘.Alla- 
habad Indian  Herald,'  asking  whether  he 
could  send  him  immediately  a good  man  to 
take  charge  of  that  paper.  He  e.xplained 
to  me  that  it  was  a very  difficult  undertak- 
ing, as  1 should  have  to  do  all  the  editorial 
work  myself ; that  .Allahabad  was  a thou- 
sand miles  away;  and  that,  in  certain  sea- 
sons, the  climate  was  disagreeable  and  dan- 
gerous. Nevertheless,  he  asked  me  would 
1 go  ? ‘ Would  a duck  swim  ? ’ I said, 

and  started  immediately.  I found  that  the 
paper  was  a daily,  issued  every  afternoon. 
I was  my  own  news  col  lector,  managing  ed- 
itor,and  editorial  writer.  I wrote  a leading 
article  and  several  editorial  paragraphs 
every  day,  collected  and  wrote  the  local 
news,  edited  the  correspondence  from  all 
over  Indi.i — some  of  it  written  in  the  worst 
English  that  I have  ever  encountered. 
There  were  days  when  I worked  si.xteen 
hours  at  a stretch  ; there  were  days  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season  when  the 
combination  of  heat  and  moisture  was 
enough  to  drive  a man  who  had  nothing  to 
do  to  an  extremity.  How  much  worse  it 
was,  you  can  imagine,  when  one  had  to 
work  sixteen  hours  in  that  atmosphere,  and 


that,  too,  in  daily  journalism,  an  occupa- 
tion in  which  I had  had  no  experience  what- 
ever." 

I said  that  it  reminded  me  of  a story  of 
Kipling’s. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “‘The  Man  who 
would  be  King,’ — that  is  it  exactly.  I 
always  read  Kipling  with  a flood  of  recol- 
lections of  India,  so  true  are  his  stories  to 
the  reality.  Of  course,”  he  said,  “ I picked 
up  a great  deal  about  Buddhism  and  other 
Oriental  lore,  and  it  was  at  Simla  that  I met 
the  original  of  Mr.  Isaacs — a real  man 
whose  name  was  Jacobs.  Of  him  I shall 
tell  you  by  and  by.  For  eighteen  months 
I edited  the ‘Indian  Herald,’ and  I think 
it  was  the  hardest  work  that  I have  ever 
done.  By  and  by,  in  1880,  I returned  to 
Italy, and  there  I again  found  mvself  with- 
out means  or  work,  so  I took  passage  on 
an  old  steamer  for  .America,  early  in  1881. 
I was  the  only  cabin  passenger  on  board. 
The  boat  was  a regular  tramp  ; we  struck 
terrible  storms,  the  machinery  broke  down, 
and  under  sail  we  slowly  made  our  way 
westward.  I had  always  been  fond  of  the 
sea,  and,  as  the  ship  was  short-handed,  I 
took  my  watch,  turn  and  turn  about,  with 
the  captain  and  the  mates.  .After  six 
weeks  we  got  to  Bermuda  in  a most  dilapi- 
dated condition,  and  as  1 was  the  only  one 
who  could  speak  F.nglish,  the  captain  asked 
me  to  go  ashore  with  the  papers.  The  sea 
was  running  high,  and,  as  the  small  boat 
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lurncil  ill  between  the  heacllaiuls  toward 
the  harbor,  the  high  waves  swamped  us. 
We  clung  to  the  boat,  and,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  a launch  came  along  just  then  and 
picked  us  up.  .\fter  we  had  refitted  at 
Bermuda,  we  sailed  away  toward  New  York, 
and  finally  reached  here  in  March.  I liked 
the  sea  and  I liked  adventure,  and  so  the 
voyage  did  not  seem  as  bad  as  it  might 
have  been.” 

“ You  should  put  that  voyage  in  a story,” 
I suggested,  thinking  of  some  of  Kipling’s 
tales  of  the  sea  ; and  it  is  curious,  by  the 
way,  that  Nfr.  Crawford,  with  all  his  love 
of  the  sea,  has  never  written  a regular  sea- 
story,  although  there  are  several  chapters 
in  "Dr.  Claudius”  describing  an  ocean 
voyage. 

It  was  about  this  time,  when  he  was 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  that  Mr.  Craw- 
ford entered  Harvard  as  a special  student, 
and  took  Professor  Lanman’s  course  in 
Sanskrit.  He  lived  between  New  York 
and  Boston,  sometime  in  one  city  and 
sometime  in  the  other,  from  December, 
1882,  to  May,  1883,  and  contributed  special 
articles  to  periodicals.  He  wrote  book  re- 
views and  articles  on  philosophical  themes. 
“ I got  so  far,"  he  said,  “as  to  receive  one 
hundred  dollars  for  an  article.  Of  course 
it  was  a precarious  living,  but  there  was 
always  Uncle  Sam  (Samuel  Ward)  to  whom 
I could  go.” 

HOW  MR.  CRAWFORD  CAMK  TO  WRITE  HIS 
FIRST  NOVEL. 

“And  now  tell  me,”  I said,  “the  true 
story  of  how  you  came  to  write  ‘ Mr. 
Isaacs.’  I have  read  different  versions  of 
it.” 

“ It  has  once  or  twice  been  told  cor- 
rectly,” said  Mr.  Crawford,  “and  this  is 
e-vactly  how  it  happened  ; On  May  5, 
1882,  Uncle  Sam  asked  me  to  dine  with 
him  at  the  New  York  Club,  which  was  then 
in  the  building  on  Madison  Square  now 
called  the  Madison  Stjuare  Bank  building. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  we  had  a good 
dinner  if  it  was  ordered  by  Uncle  Sam. 
We  had  dined  rather  early,  and  were  sitting 
in  the  smoking-room,  overlooking  Madison 
Square,  while  it  was  still  light,  .^s  was 
perfectly  natural  we  began  to  e.xchange 
stories  while  smoking,  and  I told  him,  with 
a great  deal  of  detail,  my  recollections  of 
an  interesting  man  whom  I had  met  in 
Simla.  When  I had  finished  he  said  to  me, 
‘That  is  a good  two-part  magazine  story, 
and  you  must  write  it  out  immediately.’ 
He  took  me  around  to  his  apartments. 


and  that  night  I began  to  write  the  .story 
of  ‘Mr.  Isaacs.'  Part  of  the  first  chapter 
was  written  afterwards,  but  the  rest  of 
that  chapter  and  several  succeeding  chap- 
ters are  the  story  that  I told  to  Uncle 
Sam.  I kept  at  it  from  day  to  day,  get- 
ting more  interested  in  the  work  as  1 pro- 
ceeded, and  from  time  to  time  1 would 
read  a chapter  to  Uncle  Sam.  When  I 
got  through  the  original  story,  I was  so 
amused  with  the  writing  of  it  that  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I might  as  well  make 
-Mr.  l.saacs  fall  in  love  with  an  English 
girl,  and  then  I kept  on  writing,  to  see  what 
would  happen.  By  and  by  1 remembered 
a mysterious  Buddhist  whom  I had  once 
met  in  India,  and  so  I introduced  him,  to 
still  further  complicate  matters.  I went 
to  Newport  to  visit  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  while  I was  in  the  midst  of 
the  story,  and  continued  it  there.  It  was 
on  June  13,  1882,  while  in  her  home,  that  I 
finished  the  last  chapter  of  ‘ Mr.  Isaacs;’ 
and.  Uncle  Sam  appearing  in  Newport  at 
that  time,  I read  him  the  part  of  the  story 
which  he  had  not  heard.  ‘You  will  give  it 
to  me,’  he  said  ; ‘ I shall  try  and  find  a pub- 
lisher.’ He  had  for  many  years  frequented 
the  book  store  of  Macmillan,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  elder  Ueorge  Brett. 
He  took  the  manuscript  to  Mr.  Brett,  who 
forwarded  it  to  the  English  house,  and  in 
a short  time  it  was  accepted.” 

“Having  tasted  blood,”  said  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, “ 1 began,  very  soon  after  finishing 
‘ Mr.  Isaacs,'  to  write  another  story  for  my 
own  amusement — ‘ Dr.  Claudius.'  Late  in 
November  I was  advised  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan that,  in  order  to  secure  an  English, 
as  well  as  an  American,  copyright,  1 must 
be  on  English  soil  on  the  day  of  publica- 
tion. So  1 went  to  St.  John’s,  New  Bruns- 
wick, where  I had  a very  pleasant  time, 
and  continued  to  write  the  story  of  ‘ Dr. 
t.’laudius,’  which  I finished  in  December. 
‘ .Mr.  Isaacs’  was  published  on  December 
6th,  and  I,  of  course,  knew  nothing  about 
its  reception.  However,  toward  the  end 
of  the  month,  I started  on  my  return  jour- 
ney to  the  United  States,  and  when  I 
arrived  in  Boston,  on  the  day  before 
Christmas,  and  stepped  out  of  the  train,  1 
was  surprised  beyond  measure  to  fiml  the 
railway  news-stands  almost  covered  with 
great  posters  announcing  ‘Mr.  Isaacs.’ 
The  next  morning,  at  my  hotel,  1 found  a 
note  awaiting  me  from  T.  B.  Aldrich,  then 
editor  of  the  ‘ .‘\tlantic  Monthly,’  asking 
me  for  an  interview,  at  which  he  proposed 
that  I write  a serial  for  his  magazine.  I 
felt  confident  then,  and  do  now,  that  ‘ Dr. 
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Claudius  ’ would  not  be  a good  serial 
story.  However,  I promised  that  he  should 
have  a serial,  and  began  soon  after  to 
write  ‘ The  Roman  Singer,’  which  was  com- 
pleted in  February,  1883.” 

•MR.  CR.\WFORI)'s  RAPIDITY A NOVEL 

WRITTEN  IN  TEN  DAYS. 

This  led  me  to  ask  Mr.  Crawford  about 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  worked.  “ 1 
was  told  the  other  day,”  I said,  “ that 
you  wrote  ‘ The  Three  Fates  ’ in  seven 
days.” 

“No,”  he  replied;  “that  would  have 


into  the  carving  of  a crucifix.  With  that 
for  a motive,  the  story  wrote  itself.  In 
the  case  of  ‘ The  Tonely  Parish,’  I found 
myself  with  a promise  unredeemed,  given 
to  my  publishers,  for  a novel  at  a certain 
date  ; I had  already  sold  the  novel  which 
I intended  for  them  to  a magazine,  for 
serial  publication.  So  I looked  around  in 
my  memory  for  some  spot  which  was  thor- 
oughly familiar  to  me  as  a background  for 
my  novel — so  familiar  that  I need  not 
invent  details,  but  simply  call  them  up 
from  my  memory.  I immediately  thought 
of  the  little  village  of  Hatfield  Regis  in 
Hertfordshire,  where  1 was  sent  as  a pupil 
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been  a physical  impossibility.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  I was  not  very  well,  and  spent 
a whole  summer  writing  it  from  time  to 
time.  One  of  my  stories,  however,  ‘ Mar- 
zio's  Crucifix,'  which  is  not  a long  novel,  I 
wrote  in  ten  days,  in  its  original  form,  as 
it  appeared  serially,  .\fterwards  two  chap- 
ters were  added  for  book  publication. 
‘ The  Tale  of  a I.onely  Parish  ’ I wrote  in 
twenty-four  days — one  chapter  a day,  of 
about  five  thousand  words.  Both  of  those 
stories  were  easy  to  write,  because  I was 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  background  of 
each.  1 had  once  studied  silver-carving 
with  a skilled  workman,  and  the  idea  sug- 
gested itself  to  me  to  write  a story  about 
an  atheist  who  should  put  his  life  and  soul 


to  a clergyman.  I lifted  that  little  village 
bodily  out  of  my  memory,  ainl  put  it  into 
my  story,  even  to  the  e.xtent  of  certain 
real  names  and  localities.” 

The  life  of  Mr.  Crawford,  from  the  suc- 
cess of  “.Mr.  Isaacs"  to  the  present  day, 
has  been  one  of  hard  literary  work.  He 
sailed  for  Italy  in  May,  18S3,  spent  most 
of  the  year  1884  in  Constantinople,  where 
he  was  married  to  a daughter  of  General 
Berdan,  ami  in  1885  went  back  to  Italy 
and  to  Sorrento,  where  his  villa  is,  and 
where  he  has  lived  ever  since,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  two  visits  to  .America  in  1893 
and  1894.  In  these  thirteen  years  he  has 
produced  twenty-five  novels,  and  his  popu- 
larity continues  unabated. 
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MR.  Crawford’s  manner  of  working. 

“ What,”  I asked,  “ is  the  Kerm  of  a novel 
for  you  ? ” 

“It  is  a character,  and  not  a situation, 
which  generally  suggests  a novel  to  me.  1 
think  that  in  most  cases  my  characters  are 
portraits  of  real  people  in  imaginary  situa- 
tions ; that  is  why  they  cannot  be  recog- 
nized by  the  originals,  because  they  are 
out  of  their  usual  environment.  ’I'here 
are  two  e.\ceptions  to  this  way  of  conceiv- 
ing a novel  ; as  I have  already  told  you, 
‘The  Tale  of  a Lonely  Parish  ' and  ‘ .Mar- 
zio’s  C'rucifix  ’ were  suggested  to  me  by 
the  real  background.” 

“ Won't  you  tell  me,”  I asked,  “ how  you 
go  to  work  to  construct  a novel  ? " 

“Since  my  first  novel  or  two,  I always 
see  the  end  of  the  story  from  the  start. 
When  1 have  thought  it  over  in  this  w'ay, 
I take  a large  sheet  of  paper,  and,  having 
decided  on  the  size  of  the  book,  1 make  up 
my  mind  that  it  shall  have — say  twenty- 
four  chapters.  .Mong  the  left  margin  I 
mark  the  numbers  of  these  chapters,  one 
under  the  other,  a line  for  each.  If  it  is  to 
be  in  three  volumes,  as  most  of  my  novels 
are  in  Kngland,  I place  a horizontal  mark 
after  each  eight  chapter  numbers.  That 
indicates  the  volume,  'I'hen,  after  the 
manner  of  a playwright  choosing  what  he 
calls  his  ‘ curtain  situation,’  I decide  on  the 
culminating  incident  in  each  volume,  and 
also  decide  in  which  chapter  it  shall  fall. 


and  place  a catch-word  indicating  that 
situation  on  the  line  with  the  chapter  num- 
ber. Then  I fill  in  for  the  other  chapters 
a catch-word  or  phrase  which  indicates 
the  minor  incidents  in  succession  that  cul- 
minate in  the  major  incident.  Of  course 
all  these  things  do  not  come  at  once,  and  I 
may  fill  in,  from  time  to  time,  after  I have 
begun  the  novel.  Put  when  the  skeleton 
is  comparatively  complete,  I begin  to 
work.  Along  the  right-hand  margin  I 
write  down  the  calendar  of  the  novel,  as  it 
may  be  called,  from  day  to  day.  If  it  is 
a novel  in  which  the  action  takes  place  in 
a very  short  time,  I write  down  not  only 
the  day  of  the  month  and  week,  but  the 
hour  of  the  day,  so  that  the  action  of  the 
story  may  move  logically.  With  this  skele- 
ton of  the  novel  before  me,  I write  with 
great  rapidity.  I have  found  that  if  I write 
a novel  slowly  my  conception  of  the  leading 
characters  may  change  from  week  to  week, 
so  that  in  the  end  the  novel  is  not  so  forcible 
or  so  complete  as  those  written  rapidly.” 

“ Do  you  ever  dictate  ? ” I asked. 

“ 1 dictated  one  novel  under  stress  of 
circumstances,  and  I do  not  think  that  I 
shall  ever  dictate  another,  for  I consider  it 
a relative  failure.” 

“ You  are  oftenest  thought  of,  I think,  as 
the  author  of  the  Saracinesca  group  of 
stories.  Could  you  tell  me  liow  you 
planned  them ” 

“ I think  the  origin  of  the  stories  was  a 
walk  I took,  in  the  interior  of  Italy,  with 
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a tutor,  when  1 was  a boy — the  region  in 
which  I have  placed  the  Saracinesca estates. 
When  r wrote  the  first  novel  of  the  series, 
1 did  not  intend  a group  ; but  the  plan 
grew  upon  me,  and  the  first  story  was  re- 
ceived so  kindly  that  I decided  to  continue 
the  history  through  several  generations, 
and  make  it,  in  a sense,  representative  of 
the  life  of  the  nolrility  of  a certain  class 
in  modern  Italy.  Personally,  I do  not 
think  it  is  very  successful,  though  my 
critics  are  very  kind  toward  the  series,  and 
the  readers  seem  to  like  them.  The  book, 
of  all  mv  novels,  which  has  most  reality  for 
me,  is  ‘ Pietro  (Ihisleri  ; ’ and  I may  say, 
by  the  way,  that  the  book  which  I enjoyed 
most  in  the  writing  is  ‘ Mr.  Isaacs.'  " 

“ You  have  been  writing  a group  of 
New  York  novels,  in  which  the  fortunes  of 
a family  are  elaborated  after  the  manner 
of  your  Saracinesca  series  ? ” 

“ Yes  ; I worked  very  hard  at  the  group, 
and  the  first  of  the  series,  ‘ Katharine  l.au- 
derdale,'  has  already  gone  through  many 


editions.  I'hc  second,  which  has  been  run- 
ning as  a serial  in ‘The  Ladies'  Pictorial' of 
London,  is  called  ‘The  Ralstons.'  Some 
of  the  characters  also  ap))ear  in  my  little 
novel  of  Har  Harbor,  ‘ Love  in  Idleness.' 
In  the  serial  which  I have  been  writing  for 
‘ The  Century,'  ‘ Casa  Hraccio,'  I have  in- 
trotluced  characters  from  both  the  Italian 
and  .American  groups  of  novels." 

This  ended  our  conversation.  The  im- 
pression left  on  my  mind  was  of  delightful 
converse  with  a virile,  strting,  intellectual 
man,  whose  imagination  and  emotions  are 
the  obedient  servants  of  a dominating  will  ; 
al)ove  all  things,  a man  of  the  world  in  the 
best  sense,  and  a scholar  in  the  best  sense, 
whose  knowledge  is  a rlelight  to  him,  whose 
contact  with  people  in  great  cities  has 
broadened  and  deepened  his  serious  views 
of  life  ; a man  with  that  poise  of  body 
and  mind  which  assures  one  that  at  forty 
his  work  as  a novelist  has  hardly  reached 
maturity,  but  that  the  best  of  it  lies  in  the 
future. 
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THE  CONTINENTAL  BLOCKAnE. 

WHEN  Napoleon,  in  1805,  was  obliged 
to  abandon  the  descent  on  Eng- 
land and  turn  the  magnificent  army  gath- 
ered at  Houlogne  against  Austria,  he  by  no 
means  gave  up  the  idea  of  one  day  hum- 
bling his  enemy.  Persistently  throughout 
the  campaigns  of  1805-1807  his  despatches 
and  addresses  remind  Frenchmen  that  ven- 
geance is  only  deferretl. 

In  every  way  he  strives  to  awaken  indig- 
nation anti  hatred  against  England.  'I'he 
alliance  which  has  compelled  him  to  turn 
his  armies  against  his  neighbors  on  the 
Continent,  he  characterizes  as  an  “ unjust 
league  fomented  by  the  hatred  and  gold 
of  England.”  He  tells  the  soldiers  of  the 
(irand  -Army  that  it  is  Fmglish  gold  which 
has  “ transported  the  Russian  army  from 
the  extremities  of  the  universe”  to  fight 
them.  He  charges  the  horrors  of  .Austerlitz 
upon  the  English.  “ May  all  the  blood  shed, 
mav  all  these  misfortunes,  fall  upon  the 
perfidious  islanders  who  have  caused  them  ! 
May  the  cowardly  oligarchies  of  London 
support  the  consequences  of  so  many 
woes!”  From  now  on,  all  the  treaties  he 
makes  are  drawn  up  with  a view  to  hum- 
bling “ the  eternal  enemies  of  the  Conti- 
nent.” 

Negotiations  for  peace  went  on,  it  is 
true,  in  1806,  between  the  two  countries. 
Napoleon  offered  to  return  Hanover  and 
Malta.  He  offered  several  things  which 
belonged  to  other  people,  but  Fingland  re- 
fused all  of  his  combinations  ; and  when, 
a few  days  after  Jena,  he  addressed  his 
army,  it  was  to  tell  them  ; " We  shall  not 
lay  down  our  arms  until  we  have  obliged 
the  English,  those  eternal  enemies  of  our 
nation,  to  renounce  their  plan  of  troubling 
the  Continent  and  their  tyranny  of  the 
seas.” 

A month  later — November  21,  i8o6 — he 
proclaimed  the  famous  Decree  of  Herlin, 
his  future  policy  towards  Great  Britain.  As 
she  had  shut  her  enemies  from  the  sea,  he 


would  shut  her  from  the  land.  The  ‘‘con- 
tinental blockade,”  as  this  struggle  of  land 
against  sea  was  called,  was  only  using 
Fingland's  own  weapon  of  war  ; but  it  was 
using  it  with  a sweeping  audacity,  thor- 
oughly Napoleonic  in  conception  and  in 
the  propo.sed  execution.  Henceforth,  all 
communication  was  forbidden  between  the 
British  Isles  and  France  and  her  allies. 
Every  Englishman  found  under  French 
authority — and  that  was  about  all  Fmropc 
— was  a prisoner  of  war.  FN’ery  dollar's 
worth  of  English  property  found  within 
Napoleon's  boundaries,  whether  it  be- 
longed to  rich  trader  or  inoffensive  tour- 
ist, was  prize  of  war.  If  one  remembers 
the  extent  of  the  seaboard  which  Napo- 
leon at  that  moment  commanded,  the  full 
peril  of  this  menace  to  F.nglish  commerce 
is  clear.  From  St.  Petersburg  to  Trieste 
there  was  not  a port,  save  those  of 
Denmark  and  Portugal,  which  would  not 
close  at  his  bidding.  .At  Tilsit  he  and 
•Vlexander  had  entered  into  an  agreement 
to  complete  this  seaboard,  to  close  the 
Baltic,  the  Channel,  the  European  .\tlan- 
tic,  and  the  Mediterranean  to  the  English. 
This  was  nothing  else  than  asking  Conti- 
nental Fiurope  to  destroy  her  commerce 
for  their  sakes. 

There  were  several  serious  uncertainties 
in  the  scheme.  What  retaliation  would 
Pingland  make?  Could  Napoleon  and 
.Alexander  agree  long  enough  to  succeed 
in  dividing  the  valuable  portions  of  the 
continents  of  Fiurope,  Asia,  and  .Africa? 
Would  the  nations  cheerfully  give  up  the 
English  cottons  and  tweeds  they  had  been 
buying,  the  boots  they  had  been  wearing, 
the  cutlery  and  dishes  they  had  been  using  ? 
Would  they  cheerfully  see  their  own  prod- 
ucts lie  uncalled  for  in  their  warehouses, 
for  the  sake  of  aiding  a foreign  monarch — 
although  the  most  brilliant  and  powerful  on 
earth — to  carry  out  a vast  plan  for  crush- 
ing an  enemy  who  was  not  their  enemy  ? 
It  remained  to  be  seen. 

In  the  meantime  there  was  the  small 
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part  of  the  coast  line  remaining  indepen- 
dent to  be  joined  to  the  portion  already 
blockaded  to  the  English.  There  was  no 
delay  in  Napoleon's  action.  Denmark  was 
ordered  to  chot)se  between  war  with  Eng- 
land and  war  with  France.  Portugal  was 
notified  that  if  her  ports  were  not  closed 
in  forty  days  the  French  and  Spanish 
armies  would  invade  her.  England  gave 
a drastic  reply  to  Napoleon's  measures. 
In  .August  she  appeared  before  Copen- 
hagen, seized  the  Danish  fleet,  and  for 
three  days  bombarded  the  town.  This  un- 
justifiable attack  on  a nation  with  which 
she  was  at  peace  horrified  Europe,  and  it 
supported  the  emperor  in  pushing  to  the 
uttermost  the  Herlin  Decree.  He  made  no 
secret  of  his  determination.  In  a diplo- 
matic audience  at  Fontainebleau,  October 
14,  1807,  he  declared ; 

i;reat  Britain  shall  be  destroyed.  I have  the 
nteans  of  doing  it.  and  they  shall  l>e  employed.  I 
have  three  hundrerl  thoiis.and  men  devoted  to  this 
object,  and  an  ally  who  has  three  hundred  thousand 
to  support  them.  I will  permit  no  nation  to  receive 
a minister  fn>m  Great  Britain  until  she  shall  have 
renounced  her  maritime  ustigcs  and  tyranny  ; and  I 
desire  you,  gentlemen,  to  con>ey  this  determination 
to  your  resjiective  sovereigns." 

Such  an  alarming  extent  did  the  block- 
ade threaten  to  take,  that  even  our  minis- 
ter to  France,  Mr.  Armstrong,  began  to 
be  nervous.  Mis  diplomatic  ac(|uaintances 
told  him  cynically,  “ You  are  much  favored, 
but  it  won’t  last  and,  in  fact,  it  was  not 
long  before  it  was  evident  that  the  United 
States  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
neutral.  Napoleon's  notice  to  Mr.  .Arm- 
strong was  clear  and  decisive  ; 

“ since  .America  suffers  her  vessels  to  be  searched, 
she  adopts  the  principle  that  the  flag  does  not  cover 
the  gcKKls.  Since  she  reettgnizes  the  altsurd  block- 
ades laid  by  Kngland,  consents  to  having  her  vessels 
incessantly  stopjred,  sent  to  Kngland,  and  so  turned 
asitle  from  their  course,  why  should  the  .Americans 
not  suffer  the  blockade  laid  by  France?  Certainly 
F'rance  is  no  more  blockaded  by  Kngland  than  Kng- 
lanti  by  F‘ ranee.  Why  should  Americans  not  equally 
suffer  their  vessels  to  be  seaahcd  by  French  ships? 
Certainly  F'rance  recognizes  that  these  measures  are 
unjust,  illegal,  and  subversive  of  national  sovereignty  ; 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  nations  to  resort  to  force,  and 
to  declare  themselves  against  things  which  dishonor 
them  and  disgrace  their  independence." 

WAR  WITH  PORTUGAL. 

The  attempt  to  force  Portugal  to  close 
her  ports  caused  war.  In  all  but  one 
particular  she  had  obeyed  Napoleon’s 
orders  ; she  had  closed  her  ports,  detainetl 
all  Englishmen  in  her  borders,  declared 


war  ; but  her  king  refused  to  confiscate  the 
property  of  British  subjects  in  Portugal. 
This  evasion  furnished  Napoleon  an  e.xcuse 
for  refusing  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of 
her  pretensions.  “Continue  your  march,” 
he  wrote  to  Junot,  who  had  been  ordered 
into  the  country  a few  days  before  (October 
12,  1807).  “ I have  reason  to  believe  that 

there  is  an  understanding  with  England, so 
as  to  give  the  British  troops  time  to  arrive 
from  Copenhagen." 

Without  waiting  for  the  results  of  the  in- 
vasion, he  and  the  King  of  Spain  divided 
up  Portugal  between  them.  If  their  ac- 
tion was  premature,  Portugal  did  nothing 
to  gainsay  them  ; for  when  Junot  arrived 
at  l.isbon  in  December,  he  found  the  coun- 
try without  a government,  the  royal  family 
having  fled  in  fright  to  Brazil.  I'here  was 
only  one  thing  now  to  be  done  : Junot  must 
so  establish  himself  as  to  hold  the  country 
against  the  English,  who  naturally  would 
resent  the  injury  done  their  ally.  From 
St.  Petersburg  to  Trieste,  Napoleon  now 
held  the  seaboard. 

THK  SPANISH  THRONF;  GIVEN  TO  A BONA- 
PARTE. 

But  he  was  not  satisfied.  Spain  was  be- 
tween him  and  Portugal.  If  he  was  going 
to  rule  Western  hiurope  he  ought  to  pos- 
sess her.  There  is  no  space  here  to  trace 
the  intrigues  with  the  weak  and  vicious 
factions  of  the  Spanish  court,  which  ended 
in  Napoleon’s  persuading  Charles  lA'.  to 
cede  his  rights  to  the  Sjianish  throne  and 
to  become  his  pensioner,  and  Ferdinand, 
the  heir  apparent,  to  abdicate  ; and  which 
placed  Joseph  Bonaparte,  King  of  Naples, 
on  the  Spanish  throne,  and  [lut  Murat, 
Charlotte  Bona|>arte’s  husband,  in  Joseph’s 
place. 

From  beginning  to  end  the  transfer  of 
the  Spanish  crown  from  Bourbon  to  Bona- 
parte was  dishonorable  and  unjustifiable. 

It  is  true  that  the  government  of  Spain 
was  corrupt.  No  greater  mismanagement 
could  be  conceived,  no  more  scandalous 
court.  Unquestionably  the  country  would 
have  been  far  better  off  under  Napoleonic 
institutions.  But  to  despoil  Spain  was  to 
be  false  to  an  ally  which  had  served  him 
for  years  with  fidelity,  and  at  an  awful  cost 
to  herself.  It  is  true  that  her  service  had 
been  through  fear,  not  love.  It  is  true 
that  at  one  critical  moment  (when  Napo- 
leon was  in  Poland,  in  1807)  she  had  tried  . 
to  escape  ; but,  nevertheless,  it  remained  a 
fact  that  for  France  Spain  had  lost  colo- 
nies, sacrificed  men  and  money,  and  had 
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seen  her  fleet  down  at  Trafaljjar.  In 
taking;  her  tlirone.  Napoleon  had  none  of 
the  excuses  which  had  justified  him  in  in- 
terfering in  Italy,  in  (iermany,  in  Holland, 
in  Switzerland.  This  was  not  a contpiest 
of  war,  not  a confiscation  on  account  of 
the  perfidy  of  an  ally,  not  an  attempt  to 
answer  the  prayers  of  a people  for  a more 
liberal  government. 

If  Spain  had  submitted  to  the  change, 
she  would  have  been  purchasing  good  gov- 


ernment at  the  price  of  national  honor, 
lint  Spain  did  not  submit.  .She,  as  well 
as  all  disinterested  lookers-on  in  Kurope, 
was  revolted  by  the  baseness  of  the  deed. 

No  one  has  ever  explained  better  the  feel- 
ing which  the  intrigues  over  the  Spanish 
throne  caused  than  Napoleon  himself : 

“ I confess  I emb-irkcd  l)ad!y  in  the  affair,"  he 
told  I -as  Cases  at  St.  Helena.  ‘‘The  immorality  of 
it  was  too  patent,  the  injustice  far  too  cynical,  ami 
the  whole  thing  too  villainous  ; hence  I failed.  The 
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attempt  is  seen  now  only  in  its  hideous  nudity, 
strippssl  of  all  that  is  }^rand,  of  all  the  numemus  l>ene> 
tits  which  I intended.  I’osterity  would  have  extolled 
it,  however,  if  I hail  succeeded,  and  rightly,  perhaps, 
because  of  its  (treat  and  happy  results.” 

It  was  the  Spanish  people  themselves, 
not  the  ruling  house,  who  resented  the 
transfer  from  liourhon  to  Honaparte. 

No  sooner  was  it  noised  thronjrh  Spain 
that  the  Hourbons  had  really  abdicated,  and 
Joseph  Honaparte  had  been  named  king, 
than  an  insurrection  wasort;atii/.ed  simulta- 
neously all  over  the  country.  Some  eighty- 
four  thousand  hrench  troo|)s  were  scat- 
tered through  the  peninsula,  but  they  were 
powerless  before  the  kind  of  warfare  which 
now  be(;an.  Kvery  defile  became  a battle- 
gfoutul,  every  rock  hid  a petisant,  armed 
and  wailinjr  for  French  strattKlers,  mes- 
sengers, supply  parties.  The  remtnint  of 
the  French  lleet  escaped  from  Trafalgar, 
and  now  at  (.'adiz,  was  forced  to  surrender. 
Twenty-live  thousand  French  soldiers  laid 
down  their  arms  at  Haylen,  but  the  Span- 
iards refused  to  keep  their  capitulation 
treaties.  The  prisoners  were  tortured  by 
the  peasants  in  the  most  barbarous  fashion, 
crucified,  burned,  .sawed  asunder.  'Those 
who  escaped  the  popular  vengeance  were 
sent  to  the  Island  of  Cabrera,  where  they 
lived  in  the  most  abject  fashion,  half- 
starved,  uncareil  for,  unclad.  It  was  only 
in  1814  that  the  remnant  of  this  army  was 
released. 

'The  new  king  was  only  able  to  reach 
his  capital  by  sending  an  advance  army 
ahead  to  clear  the  way,  and  a week  later 
he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  \ ittoria. 

'The  misfortunes  in  Spain  were  followed 
by  greater  ones  in  I’ortiigal.  Junoi  was 
defeated  by  an  English  army  at  Vimeiro 
in  -August,  180.S,  and  capitulated  on  condi- 
tion that  his  army  be  taken  back  to  France 
without  being  disarmed. 


NAPOI.EON  PREPARES  FOR  SPAIN. 

Napoleon,  amazed  at  this  unexpected 
popular  uprising  in  Spain,  and  angry  that 
the  spell  of  invincibility  under  which  his 
armies  had  fought,  was  broken,  resolved 
to  undertake  the  Peninsular  war  himself. 

Hut  before  a campaign  in  Spain  could 
be  entered  upon,  it  was  necessary  to  know 
that  all  the  inner  and  outer  wheels  of  the 
great  machine  he  had  devised  for  dividing 
the  world  and  crushing  England  were 
working  perfectly. 

Since  the  treaty  of  'Tilsit  he  had  done 
much  at  home  for  this  machine.  The 


finances  were  in  splendid  condition.  Pub- 
lic works  of  great  importance  were  going 
on  all  over  the  kingdom  ; the  court  was 
luxurious  and  brilliant,  and  the  money  it 
scattered,  pleased  and  encouraged  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  classes.  Never 
had  fitfs  been  more  brilliant  than  those 
which  welcomed  Napoleon  back  to  Paris 
in  1807  ; never  had  the  season  at  Fontaine- 
bleau been  gayer  or  more  magnificent  than 
it  was  that  year. 

.All  of  those  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  prosperity  and  order  to  France 
were  rewarded  in  1S07  with  splendid  gifts 
from  the  indemnities  levied  on  the  ene- 
mies. 'The  marshals  of  the  Grand  .Army 
received  from  eighty  thousand  to  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  apiece;  twenty- 
five  generals  were  given  forty  thousand 
dollars  each  ; the  civil  functionaries  were 
not  forgotten  ; thus  i\I.  de  Segur  received 
forty  thousand  dollars  as  a sign  of  the 
emperor's  gratification  at  the  way  he  had 
administered  etiquette  to  the  new  court. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Napoleon 
founded  a new  nobility  as  a further  means 
of  rewarding  those  who  had  rendered  bril- 
liant services  to  France.  'This  institution 
was  designed,  too,  as  a means  of  reconcil- 
ing old  and  new  France.  It  created  the 
titles  of  prince,  duke,  count,  baron,  and 
knight  ; and  those  receiving  these  titles 
were  at  the  same  time  given  domains  in  the 
conquered  provinces,  sufficient  to  permit 
them  to  establish  themselves  in  good  style. 

'The  drawing  up  of  the  rules  which  were 
to  govern  this  new  order  occupied  the 
gravest  men  of  the  country,  Cambac^res, 
Saint-.Martin,  d'Hauterive,  Portalis,  Pas- 
quicr.  .Among  other  duties  they  had  to 
prepare  the  armorial  bearings.  Napoleon 
refused  to  allow  the  crown  to  go  on  the 
new  escutcheons.  He  wished  no  one  but 
himself  to  have  a right  to  use  that  symbol. 
.A  substitute  was  found  in  the  panache,  the 
number  of  plumes  showing  the  rank. 

Napoleon  used  the  new  favors  at  his  com- 
mand freely,  creating  in  all, after  1807,  forty- 
eight  thousand  knights,  one  thousand  and 
ninety  barons,  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  counts,  thirty-one  dukes,  and  three 
princes.  .All  members  of  the  old  nobility 
who  were  supporting  his  government  were 
given  titles,  but  not  those  which  they  for- 
merly held.  Naturally  this  often  led  to 
great  dissatisfaction,  the  bearers  of  ancient 
names  preferring  a lower  rank  which  had 
been  their  family's  for  centuries  to  one 
higher,  but  unhallowed  by  time  and  tra- 
dition. 'Thus  Madame  de  Montmorency 
rebelled  obstinately  against  being  made  a 
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countess, — she  had  been  a baroness  under  Napoleon  could  give  her.  But  a countess 
the  old  regime, — and,  as  the  Montmorencys  she  had  to  remain. 

claimed  the  honor  of  being  called  theyfrr/  In  his  efforts  to  win  for  himself  the 
Christian  barons,  she  felt  justly  that  the  old  services  of  all  those  whom  blood  and  for- 
title  was  far  more  proud  than  any  new  one  tune  had  made  his  natural  supporters,  the 
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emperor  tried  ajjain  to  reconcile  I.ucien. 
In  November,  1X07,  Napoleon  visited  Italy, 
and  at  Mantua  a secret  interview  took  place 
between  the  brothers.  Lucien,  in  his 
memoirs,  ^ives  a dramatic  description  of 
the  way  in  which  Napoleon  spread  the 
kinjjdoms  of  half  a world  before  him  and 
offered  him  his  choice. 


**  lie  stnick  a j^t®*'**  blow  with  his  hand  in  the 
middle  of  the  immense  map  of  Kurope  ^^hichwas 
cxtendcil  on  the  table,  by  the  side  of  which  we  were 
standing.  * Yes.  ch<X)se,’  he  sitid  ; * you  see  I am  not 
talking  in  the  air.  .All  this  is  mine,  or  will  soon 
Iwlong  to  me  ; I can  dispose  of  it  already.  l)o  )-ou 
want  Naples?  I will  take  it  from  Joseph,  who.  by 
the  by.  docs  not  care  for  it;  he  prefers  Morfonlainc. 
Italy,— the  most  beautiful  jewel  in  my  imperial  crown? 
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Eugene  is  but  viceroy,  and,  far  from  despising  it,  he 
hopes  only  that  I shall  give  it  to  him.  or,  at  least, 
leave  it  to  him  if  he  survives  me ; he  is  likely  to  be 
disappointed  in  waiting,  for  I shall  live  ninety  years. 
I must,  for  the  perfect  consolidation  of  ray  empire. 
Besides,  Eugene  wilt  not  suit  me  in  Italy  after  his 
mother  Is  divorced.  Spain?  Do  you  not  see  it  fall- 


ing into  the  hollow  of  my  hand,  thanks  to  the  blun* 
ders  of  my  dear  llourbons.  and  to  the  follies  of  your 
friend,  the  Prince  of  Peace?  Would  you  not  be  well 
pleased  to  reign  there,  where  you  have  been  only  am-^ 
bassador  ? Once  for  all,  what  do  you  want  ? Speak ! 
Whatever  you  wish,  or  can  wish,  is  yours,  if  your 
divorce  precedes  mine.'  ” 
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Until  inidnijjht  the  two  brothers  wrestled 
with  the  <itieslions  between  them.  Neither 
would  abandon  his  position  ; and  when 
Lucien  linally  went  away,  his  face  was  wet 
with  tears.  To  M^neval,  who  conducted 
him  to  his  inn  in  the  town,  he  said,  in  bid- 
ding him  carry  his  farewell  to  the  emperor, 
“ It  may  be  forever.”  It  was  not.  Seven 
years  later  the  brothers  met  again,  but  the 
map  of  Kurope  was  forever  rolled  up  for 
Napoleon. 


THK  ERH'RI-  .MEETING. 

The  essential  point  in  achieving  the  Til- 
sit plan  was,  however,  the  fidelity  of  .Mex- 
ander ; and  Napoleon  resolved,  before 
going  into  the  Spanish  war,  to  meet  the 
Kmperor  of  Russia.  This  was  the  more 
needful,  because  .Austria  had  begun  to 
show  signs  of  hostility. 

The  meeting  opened  in  September,  1807, 
at  Erfurt  in  Saxony,  and  lasted  a month. 
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Xapoleon  acted  as  host,  and  prepared  a 
splendid  entertainment  for  his  guests.  The 
company  he  had  gathered  was  most  bril- 
liant. Reside  the  Russian  and  French 
emperors,  with  ambassadors  and  suites, 
were  the  Kings  of  Sa.xony,  Bavaria,  and 
Wartemberg,  the  Prince  Primate,  the  Grand 
Duke  and  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden,  the 
Dukes  of  Saxony,  and  the  Princes  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 


1 he  |)alaces  where  the  emperors  were 
entertained,  were  furnished  with  articles 
from  the  GarJe-.\feiilile  of  France.  The 
leading  actors  of  the  Th/dtre  Franfais 
gave  the  best  French  tragedies  to  a house 
where  there  was,  as  Napoleon  had  promised 
Talma,  a “parterre  full  of  kings.”  There 
was  a hare  hunt  on  the  battle-field  of  Jena, 
to  which  even  I’rince  William  of  Prussia 
was  invited,  and  where  the  party  break- 
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fasted  on  the  spot  wlicre  Napoletm  bad 
bivouacked  in  iSo6,  the  night  before  the 
battle.  There  were  balls  where  .\le.x- 
ander  danced,  “ but  not  I,”  wrote  the  em- 
peror to  Josephine;  “forty  years  are  forty 
years.”  Goethe  and  Wieland  were  both 
presented  to  Napoleon  at  Erfurt,  and  the 
emperor  had  long  conversations  with  them. 

In  the  midst  of  the  gayeties  N'aptdeon 
and  .\le.xander  found  time  to  renew  their 
'I’ilsit  agreement.  They  were  to  make  war 
and  peace  together.  .Mexander  was  to 
uphold  Napoleon  in  giving  Joseph  the 
throne  of  Spain,  and  to  keep  the  continent 
traiuiuil  during  the  Peninsular  war.  Napo- 
leon was  to  sup])ort  .Mexander  in  getting 
possession  of  h'inland,  .Moldavia,  and  Wal- 
lachia.  The  two  emperors  were  to  write 
and  sign  a letter  inviting  England  to  join 
them  in  peace  negotiations. 

This  was  done  promptly  ; but  when  Eng- 
land insisted  that  representatives  of  the 
government  which  was  acting  in  Spain  in 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.  should  be 
admitted  to  the  proposed  meeting,  the 
Iteace  negotiatitms  abruptly  ended.  Under 
the  circumstances  Napoleon  could  not,  of 
course,  recognize  that  government. 

NAfOl.KON  IN  SPAIN. 

The  emperor  was  ready  to  conduct  the 
Spanish  war.  Ilis  first  move  was  to  send 
into  the  country  a large  body  of  veterans 
from  tiermany.  before  this  time  the  army 
had  been  made  up  of  young  recruits  upon 
whom  the  Spanish  looked  with  contempt. 
The  men,  inexperienced  and  demoralized 
by  the  kind  of  guerilla  warfare  which  was 
waged  against  them,  had  become  discour- 
aged. The  worst  feature  of  their  case  was 
that  they  did  not  believe  in  the  war.  That 
brave  story-teller  Marbot  relates  frankly 
how  he  felt. 

" As  a soldier  I w.vs  liound  to  fight  .Any  one  who 
attacked  the  French  army,  but  I could  not  lielp  recog- 
nizing in  my  inmost  conscience  that  our  cause  wirs  a 
bad  one,  and  that  the  Spaniards  were  quite  right  in 
trying  to  drive  out  strangers  who,  after  coming 
among  them  in  the  guise  of  friends,  were  wishing 
to  dethrone  their  sovereign  and  lake  forcible  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom.  This  war,  therefore,  seemed 
to  me  wicked,  but  I was  a soldier,  and  1 must  march 
or  lie  charged  with  cowardice.  The  greater  flan  of  the 
army  thought  as  1 did,  and  like  me,  obeyed  orders 
all  the  same.” 

The  appearance  of  the  veterans  and  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  at  once  put  a new 
face  on  the  war  ; the  morale  of  the  army 
was  raised,  and  the  respect  of  the  Spaniards 
inspired. 


The  emperor  speedily  made  his  way  to 
.Madrid,  though  he  had  to  fight  three  bat- 
tles to  get  there,  and  began  at  once  a work 
of  reorganization.  Decree  followed  decree. 
Feudal  rights  were  abolished,  the  inquisi- 
tion was  ended,  the  number  of  convents 
was  reduced,  the  custom-houses  between 
the  various  provinces  were  done  away  with, 
a political  and  military  programme  was 
made  out  for  King  Josei>h.  Many  bulletins 
were  .sent  to  the  Spanish  people.  In  all  of 
them  they  are  told  that  it  is  the  English 
who  are  their  enemies,  not  their  allies; 
that  they  come  to  the  Peninsula  not  to 
belli,  lo  inspire  to  false  confidence,  and 
to  lead  them  astray.  Napoleon’s  plan  and 
purpose  cannot  be  mistaken. 

“Spaniards,  [he  proclaimed  at  Madrid]  your 
destinies  are  in  my  hands.  Reject  the  poison  which 
the  Knglish  have  spread  among  you  ; let  your  king 
Ik*  certain  of  your  love  and  your  confidence,  and  you 
will  be  more  powerful  and  more  happy  than  ever. 
I have  destroy^  all  that  was  opposed  to  your  pros- 
perity and  greatness  ; I have  broken  the  fetters  which 
weighed  upon  the  people  ; a liberal  con.stitution  gives 
you,  instead  of  an  alisolute,  a tempered  and  consti- 
tutional monarchy.  It  depends  upon  you  that  this 
constitution  shall  iK-come  law.  But  if  all  my  efforts 
prove  useless,  and  if  you  do  not  respond  to  my  con- 
fidence. it  will  only  remain  for  me  to  treat  you  as 
conquered  provinces,  and  to  find  my  brother  another 
throne.  I shall  then  place  the  crown  of  Spain  on  my 
own  head,  and  I shall  know  how  to  make  the  wicked 
tremble  ; for  God  has  given  me  the  power  and  the 
will  necessary  to  surmount  all  obstacles.” 

But  a flame  had  been  kindled  in  Spain 
which  no  number  of  even  Napoleonic  bul- 
letins could  quench — a fanatical  frenzy  in- 
spired by  the  priests,  a blind  passion  of 
patriotism.  The  Spaniards  wanted  their 
own,  even  if  it  was  feudal  and  oppressive. 
\ constitution  which  they  had  been  forced 
to  accept,  seemed  to  them  odious  and 
shameful,  if  liberal. 

'Fhe  obstinacy  and  horror  of  their  resist- 
ance was  nowhere  so  tragic  and  so  heroic 
as  at  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  going  on  at 
the  time  Napoleon,  at  Madrid,  was  issuing 
his  decrees  and  proclamations.  Saragossa 
had  been  fortified  when  the  insurrection 
against  King  Joseph  broke  out.  The  town 
was  surrounded  by  convents,  which  were 
turned  into  forts.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
ilren  took  up  arms,  and  the  priests,  cross 
in  hand,  and  dagger  at  the  belt,  led  them. 
No  word  of  surrender  was  tolerated  within 
the  vvalls.  \ Spaniard  sent  by  Napoleon 
to  treat,  was  assailed  by  the  mob  at  the 
first  word  of  submission  he  spoke,  and 
for  nearly  a year  lay  in  a dungeon.  The 
peasants  of  the  vicinity  were  quartered  in 
the  town,  each  family  being  given  a house 
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to  defend.  Nothing  could  drive  them  from  being  mined,  and  the  dull  sound  of  the 
their  posts.  rammers  warned  them  that  death  was  at 

The  French,  e.xasperated  by  this  stub-  hand,  not  one  left  the  house  which  he  had  . 
born  resistance,  resolved  to  blow  up  the  sworn  to  defend,  and  we  could  hear  them 
town,  inch  by  inch.  “While  a house  was  singing  litanies.  Then,  at  the  moment  the 
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walls  flew  into  the  air  and  fell  back  with  a 
crash,  crushing  the  greater  part  of  them, 
those  who  had  escaped  would  collect  about 
the  ruins,  and  sheltering  themselves  behind 
the  slightest  cover,  would  recommence 
their  sharpshooting." 

For  sucli  resistance  there  was  no  end  but 
extermination.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
career  Napoleon  had  met  sublime  popular 


patriotism,  a passion  before  which  diplo- 
macy, flattery,  love  of  gain,  force,  lose 
their  power. 

It  was  for  but  a short  time  that  the  em- 
peror could  give  his  personal  attention  to 
the  Spanish  war.  Certain  wheels  in  his 
great  machine  were  not  running  right.  /Xt 
its  very  centre,  in  Paris,  there  was  friction 
among  certain  influential  persons.  'I'he 
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peace  of  the  Continent,  necessary  to  the 
I’eninsular  war,  and  which  Alexander  had 
guaranteed,  was  threatened. 

PI.OTTING  OK  TAI.I.K.YRAM)  AND  FOUChA. 

Two  unscrupulous  and  crafty  men,  both 
of  them  of  singular  ability,  caused  the 
interior  trouble.  "I'hese  men  were  Talley- 
rand and  l-'ouche.  The  latter  we  saw  dur- 
ing the  Consulate  as  Minister  of  Police. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  once  dismissed 
from  office  because  of  his  knavery,  and 
restored,  largely  for  the  same  quality.  His 
cunning  was  too  valuable  to  dispense  with. 
The  former,  Talleyrand,  made  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  1799,  had  handled  his 
negotiations  with  the  extraordinary  skill 
for  which  he  was  famous,  until,  in  1807, 
Napoleon's  mistrust  of  his  duplicity,  and 
Talleyrand's. own  dislike  of  the  details  of 


his  position,  led  to  the  portfolio  being  taken 
from  him,  and  he  being  made  N'ice-tirand- 
Klector.  He  evidently  expected,  in  mak- 
ing this  change,  to  remain  in  reality  as 
powerful  as  ever  with  Napoleon.  'I'he 
knowledge  that  the  emperor  was  dispens- 
ing with  his  services  made  him  resentful, 
and  his  devotion  to  the  imperial  cau.se 
fluctuated  according  to  the  attention  he 
received. 

Now,  Napoleon's  course  in  Spain  had 
been  undertaken  at  the  advice  of  Talley- 
rand, largely,  and  he  had  repeated  constant- 
ly, in  the  early  negotiations,  that  France 
ought  not  to  allow  a Bourbon  to  remain 
enthroned  at  her  borders.  Yet,  as  the 
affair  went  on,  he  began  slyly  to  talk 
against  the  enterprise.  .\t  Erfurt,  where 
Napoleon  had  been  impolitic  enough  to 
take  him,  he  initiated  himself  into  .Alex- 
ander's good  graces,  and  prevented  Napo- 
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Icon’s  policy  towards  Austria  being  carried 
out.  When  Napoleon  returned  to  Spain, 
Talleyrand  and  Fouch^,  who  up  to  this 
time  had  been  enemies,  became  friendly, 
and  even  appeared  in  public,  arm  in  arm. 
If  Talleyrand  and  Fouch^  had  made  up,said 
the  Parisians,  there  was  mischief  brewing. 


Napoleon  was  not  long  in  knowing  of 
their  reconciliation.  He  learned  more, 
that  the  two  crafty  plotters  had  written 
Murat  that  in  the  event  of  “ something 
happening,”  that  is,  of  Napoleon’s  death  or 
overthrow,  they  should  organize  a move- 
ment to  call  him  to  the  head  of  affairs  ; 
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that,  accordingly,  he  must  hold  himself 
ready. 

Napoleon  returned  to  I’aris  immediately, 
removed  Talleyrand  from  his  position  at 
court,  and  at  a gathering  of  high  officials, 
treated  him  to  one  of  those  violent  ha- 
rangues with  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
flay  those  he  would  disgrace  and  dismiss. 

“ You  .ire  .t  thief,  a o*war<t.  a man  without  honor  ; 
you  do  not  twheve  in  t mkI  ; ytm  liavc  all  your  life  twen 
a traitor  to  y<mr  duties  ; you  have  deeeiveil  and 
hetrayeti  everybody  ; nothing  is  siteretl  to  you  ; you 
would  sell  your  own  father.  I have  lo;ided  you  down 
with  gifts,  and  there  is  nothing  you  would  not  under- 
take against  me.  Thus  for  the  past  ten  months  you 
have  been  shameless  enough,  iK-cause  you  supposed, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  th.it  my  affairs  in  Spam  were 
going  astray,  to  say  to  all  who  would  listen  to  you  that 
you  always  blamed  my  undertakings  there,  whereas 
it  was  you  yourself  who  first  put  it  into  my  head,  and 
who  persistently  urged  it.  .\nd  that  man.  thtt!  un- 
fortunate [he  was  thus  designating  the  I»ue  d’Kn- 
ghien),  by  whom  was  1 advised  of  the  pl.iee  of  his 
residence  ? Who  drove  me  to  deal  cruelly  with  him  ? 
What,  then,  arc  you  aiming  at?  What  do  you  wish 
for?  What  do  you  hope?  Do  you  dare  to  say? 
You  deserve  that  I should  smash  you  like  a wine- 
glass. I can  do  it,  but  I despise  you  too  much  to 
take  the  trouble." 

-Ml  of  this  was  uiuloulttedly  true,  lull, 
after  having  publicly  said  it,  there  was 
but  one  safe  course  for  Napoleon  — to 
put  Talleyrand  where  he  could  no  longer 
continue  his  plotting.  He  made  the 
mistake,  however,  of  leaving  him  at 
large. 

WAR  WITH  AfSTRIA. 

T'he  ilisttirbanceof  the  continental  peace 
came  from  .Austria.  Kncotiragetl  by  Na- 
poleon’s abseiuie  in  Spain,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  (ierniany,  and  urged 
by  Kngland  to  attempt  again  to  repair  her 
losses,  .Austria  had  hastily  armed  herself, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  reach  the  Khine  be- 
fore Napoleon  could  collect  his  forces  and 
reach  her.  Napoleon  met  .Austria  now  as 
in  1805.  On  the  12th  of  .April  he  learned 
in  I’aris  that  the  .\ustrians  hail  crossed  the 
Inn.  One  month  later,  the  12th  of  May, 
he  wrote  from  .Schonbninn.  after  a series 
of  victories,  “ We  are  masters  of  Vienna.” 

The  two  desperate  battles  of  Kssling 
and  -Aspern  followed,  and  the  French 
retired  to  the  island  of  l.obau  in  the  Dan- 
ube, just  below  Vienna,  where  soon  Prince 
Kugenc,  who  had  driven  out  and  nearly 
destroyed  the  -Austrian  army  which  had  in- 
vaded Italy,  joined  the  emperor.  On  the 
2il  of  July  the  Danube  was  passed,  and  the 
battle  of  Wagram  on  the  6th  completed 
the  defeat  of  the  Austrians. 


When,  on  the  22d,  Napoleon  replied  to 
the  Kmperor  of  .Austria's  request  to  treat 
for  peace,  he  told  him  : 

" If  the  fourth  treaty  of  (ve-vee,  succeeding  those  of 
('.vmpo  Formio,  I.unevillc.  and  I’resburg,  can  be  the 
last,  secure  in  a durable  manner  the  tranquillity  of 
the  Continent,  and  protect  it  from  the  clamors  and 
intrigues  of  Kngland,  I shall  regard  this  moment  as 
most  fortunate  ; for.  in  the  four  wars  which  your 
majesty  has  waged  against  France,  the  last  three 
were  superfluous,  and  advantageous  only  to  Eng- 
land." 

This  peace  was  concluded  in  October, 
-Austria  was  forced  to  give  up  Trieste  ami 
all  her  -Adriatic  possessions,  to  cede  terri- 
tory to  liavaria  and  to  the  (Jrand  Duchy 
of  Warsaw,  and  to  give  her  consent  to  the 
continental  system. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  .Austria 
would  accept  such  a treaty  as  final,  yet 
Napideon  went  home  from  Schunbrunn 
more  confident  than  ever  that  the  great 
continental  peace  he  so  much  desired  was 
near  at  hand.  So  sincerely  did  he  believe 
in  it  that  he  had  begun  to  prepare  to  cele- 
brate it,  ordering  that  a s[>lendid  temple 
of  Janus,  to  cost  eight  million  dollars, 
should  be  begun  on  the  heights  of  Mont- 
mart,  where  the  new  church  of  the  Saerf 
Ctrur  now  stands,  and  that  in  it  should  be 
made  the  first  solemn  proclamation  of 
peace. 

JOSKPHINE  DIVORCED. 

To  further  this  peace,  to  prevent  plots 
among  his  subordinates  who  would  aspire 
to  his  crown  in  case  of  his  sudden  death, 
and  to  assure  a succession  which  would 
carry  out  his  organization,  he  now  decided 
to  take  a step  long  in  mind — to  divorce 
Josephine,  by  whom  he  no  longer  hoped  to 
Itave  heirs. 

In  considering  Napoleon’s  divorce  of 
Josephine,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
stability  of  government  was  of  vital  neces- 
sity to  the  permanency  of  the  Napoleonic 
institutions.  Napoleon  had  turned  into 
practical  realities  most  of  the  reforms  de- 
manded in  1 789.  True,  he  had  done  it  by 
the  exercise  of  despotism,  but  nothing  but 
the  courage,  the  will,  the  audacity  of  a 
despot  could  have  aroused  the  nation  in 
1799.  These  institutions,  Napoleon  felt, 
had  been  so  short  a time  in  operation  that 
in  case  of  his  death  they  would  easily 
topple  over,  and  his  kingdom  go  to  pieces 
like  .Alexander’s.  If  he  could  leave  an 
heir,  this  disaster  would,  he  believed,  be 
averted. 

'I’hen,  would  not  a marriage  with  a for- 
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eign  prinress  calm  llie  fears  of  Ills  conti- 
nental enemies  ? \Vonltl  they  not  see  in 
such  an  alliance  an  effort  on  the  |iart  of 
new,  liberal  France  to  adjust  herself  har- 


moniously to  the  system  of  government 
which  prevailed  on  the  Continent  ? 

'I'hns,  by  a new  marriage,  he  hoped  to 
jirevent  at  his  death  a series  of  fresh  revo- 
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lutions,  save  the  splendid  organization  he 
had  created,  and  put  France  in  greater 
harmony  with  her  environment.  It  is  to 
misunderstand  Napoleon’s  scheme,  to  at- 
tribute this  divorce  simply  to  a gigantic 
egotism.  To  assure  his  dynasty,  was  to 
assure  F' ranee  of  liberal  institutions.  His 
glorification  was  his  country’s.  In  reality, 
there  were  the  same  reasons  for  divorcing 
Josephine  that  there  had  been  for  taking 
the  crown  in  1804. 

Josephine  bad  long  feared  a separation. 
The  Honapartes  had  never  cared  for  her, 
and  even  so  far  back  as  the  Egyptian  cam- 
paign had  urged  Napoleon  to  seek  a di- 
vorce. Unwisely,  Josephine  had  not  sought 
in  her  early  married  life  to  win  their  affec- 
tion any  more  than  she  had  sought  to  keep 
Napoleon’s ; and  when  the  emperor  was 
crowned,  they  had  done  their  best  to  pre- 
vent her  coronation.  When,  for  state  rea- 
sons, the  divorce  seemed  necessary,  Jose- 
phine had  no  supporters  where  she  might 
have  had  many. 

Her  grief  was  more  poignant  because 
she  had  come  to  love  her  husband  with  a 
real  ardor.  The  jealousy  from  which  he 
had  once  suffered  she  now  felt,  and  Na- 
p<»leon  certainly  gave  her  ample  cause  for 
it.  Her  anxiety  was  well  known  to  all  the 
court,  the  secretaries  Bourrienne  and  Mc- 
neval,  and  .Madame  de  R<Jmusat  being  her 
special  confidants.  Since  1807  it  had  been 
intense,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  Fouche, 
probably  at  Napoleon’s  instigation,  tried 
to  persuade  the  empress  to  suggest  the  di- 
vorce herself  as  her  sacrifice  to  the  country. 

.\fter  Wagram  it  became  evident  to  her 
that  at  last  her  fate  was  sealed  ; but  though 
she  beset  Meneval  and  all  the  members  of 
her  household  for  information,  it  was  only 
a fortnight  before  the  public  divorce  that 
she  knew  her  fate.  It  was  Josephine’s  own 
son  and  daughter,  Kugene  and  Hortense, 
who  broke  the  news  to  her  ; and  it  was  on 
the  former  that  the  cruel  task  fell  of  in- 
dorsing the  divorce  in  the  Senate  in  the 
name  of  himself  and  his  sister. 

Josephine  was  terribly  broken  by  her  dis- 
grace, but  she  bore  it  with  a sweetness  and 
dignity  which  does  much  to  make  posterity 
forget  her  earlier  frivolity  and  insincerity. 

I ran  never  forget,"  saj-s  Pa-s<]uier,  the  even- 
ing on  which  the  discarded  empress  did  the  honors 
of  her  court  for  the  l.a.st  time.  It  was  the  day  tx-fore 
the  oflicial  dissolution.  A great  throng  was  present, 
and  supper  was  served,  .according  to  custom,  in  the 
gallery  of  Diana,  on  a numljcr  of  little  tables.  Jose- 
phine sat  at  the  centre  one.  and  the  men  went  around 
iier,  waiting  for  that  particularly  graceful  nod  which 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  bestowing  on  those  with 
whom  she  was  acquainted.  I stood  at  a short  dis- 


tance from  her  for  a few  minutes,  and  I could  not 
help  being  struck  with  the  perfection  of  her  attitude 
in  the  presence  of  all  these  people  who  still  did  her 
homage,  while  knowing  full  well  that  it  was  for  the 
last  time  : that  in  an  hour  she  would  descend  from 
the  throne,  and  leave  the  palace  never  to  reenter  it. 
Only  women  can  rise  superior  to  such  a situation, 
blit  I have  my  doubts  as  to  whether  a second  one 
could  have  lieen  found  to  do  it  with  such  perfect 
grace  and  composure.  Napoleon  did  not  show  so 
bold  a front  as  did  his  victim." 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Napoleon 
suffered  deeply  over  the  separation.  If 
his  love  had  lost  its  illusion,  he  was  genu- 
inely attached  to  Josephine,  and  in  a way 
she  was  necessary  to  his  happiness.  .After 
the  ceremony  of  separation,  he  was  to  go 
to  St.  (’loud,  she  to  Maltnaison.  While 
wailing  for  his  carriage,  he  returned  to  his 
study  in  the  palace.  For  a long  time  he 
sat  silent  and  depressed,  his  head  on  his 
hand.  When  he  was  summoned  he  rose, 
his  face  distorted  with  pain,  and  went  into 
the  empress's  apartment.  Josephine  was 
alone. 

When  she  saw  the  emperor,  she  threw 
herself  on  his  neck,  sobbing  aloud.  He 
pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  kissing  her  again 
and  again,  until,  overpowered  with  emotion, 
she  fainted.  Leaving  her  to  her  women, 
he  hurried  to  his  carriage. 

.Meneval,  who  saw  this  sad  parting,  re- 
mained with  Josephine  until  she  became 
conscious  ; and  when  he  went,  she  begged 
him  not  to  let  the  emperor  forget  her,  and 
to  see  that  he  wrote  her  often. 

“ I left  her,"  that  naive  admirer  and 
apologist  of  Napoleon  goes  on,  “ grieved 
at  so  deep  a sorrow  and  so  sincere  an  af- 
fection. I felt  very  miserable  all  along  my 
route,  and  I could  not  help  deploring  that 
the  rigorous  exactions  of  politics  should 
violently  break  the  bonds  of  an  affection 
which  had  stood  the  test  of  time,  to  impose 
another  union  full  of  uncertainty." 

Josephine  returned  to  Malmaison  to  live, 
but  Napoleon  took  care  that  she  should 
have,  in  addition,  another  home,  giving  her 
Navarre,  a chdteau  near  Evreux,  some  fifty 
miles  from  Paris.  She  had  an  income  of 
some  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  a year, 
and  the  emperor  showed  rare  thoughtful- 
ness in  providing  her  with  everything  she 
could  want.  She  was  to  deny  herself 
nothing,  take  care  of  her  health,  pay  no 
attention  to  the  gossip  she  heard,  and  never 
doubt  of  his  love.  Such  were  the  constant 
recommendations  of  the  frequent  letters  be 
wrote  her.  Sometimes  he  went  to  see  her, 
and  he  told  her  all  the  details  of  his  life. 
It  is  certain  that  the  emperor  neglected 
no  opportunity  of  comforting  Josephine, 
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and  that  she.  on  her  side,  believed  in  his 
affection,  anti  accepted  her  lot  with  resig- 
nation and  kindliness. 

MARRIACKOK  NAPOLEON  AND  MARIE  LOflSE. 

Over  two  years  before  the  divorce  a list 
of  the  marriageable  princesses  of  Kurope 
had  been  drawn  ni)  for  Napoleon.  This 
list  included  eighteen  names  in  all,  the  two 
most  prominent  being  Marie  Louise  of 


.Austria,  and  .Anna  I’aulowna,  sister  of 
Ale.\ander  of  Russia.  .At  the  l■■.rfurt  con- 
ference the  project  of  a marriage  with  a 
Russian  princess  had  been  di.scussed,  and 
Alexander  had  favored  it  ; but  now  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  negotiate  the  affair, 
there  were  numerous  delays,  and  a general 
lukewarmness  which  angered  Napoleon. 
Without  waiting  for  the  com|ilelion  of  the 
Russian  negotiations,  he  decided  on  .Marie 
Louise. 
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The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed 
in  Vienna  on  March  u,  iHio,  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  acting  for  Napoleon.  The 
Kmperor  first  saw  his  new  wife  some 
days  later  on  the  road  between  Soissons 
and  ('ompitgne,  where  he  had  gone  to 
meet  her  in  most  iinimperial  haste,  and 
in  contradiction  to  the  pompons  and  com- 
plicated ceremony  which  had  been  ar- 
ranged for  their  first  interview.  From  the 
first  he  was  frankly  delighted  with  .Marie 
Louise.  In  fact,  the  new  empress  was  a 
most  attractive  girl,  young,  fresh,  modest, 
well-bretl,  and  innocent.  She  entirely  filled 
Napoleon’s  ideal  of  a wife,  and  he  certainly 
was  happy  with  her. 

Marie  I.ouise  in  marrying  Napoleon  had 
felt  that  she  was  a kind  of  sacrificial  offer- 
ing, for  she  had  naturally  a deep  horror  of 
the  man  who  had  caused  her  country  so 
much  woe  ; but  her  dread  was  soon  dis- 
pelled, and  she  became  very  fond  of  her 
husband. 

Outside  of  the  court  the  two  led  an 
amusingly  simple  life,  riding  together  in- 
formally early  in  the  morning,  in  a gay 
Bohemian  way  ; sitting  together  alone  in 
the  empress's  little  Wiin,  she  at  her  needle- 
work, he  with  a book.  They  even  in- 
dulged now  and  then  in  quiet  little  larks  of 
their  own,  as  one  day  when  Marie  I,ouise 
had  attempted  to  make  an  omelet  in  her 
apartments.  Just  as  she  was  completely 
engrossed  in  her  work,  the  emperor  came 
in.  The  empress  tried  to  conceal  her  culi- 
nary operations,  but  Napoleon  detected 
the  odor. 

“ What  is  going  on  here  ? There  is  a 
singular  smell  as  if  something  was  being 
fried.  What,  you  are  making  an  omelet ! 
Hah  ! you  don't  know  how  to  do  it.  I will 
show  you  how  it  is  done.” 

And  he  set  to  work  to  instruct  her. 
They  got  on  very  well  until  it  came  to 
tossing  it,  an  operation  Napoleon  insisted 
on  performing  himself,  with  the  result  that 
he  landed  it  on  the  floor. 

BIRTH  OK  THK  KINO  OK  ROME. 

On  March  20,  1811,  the  long-desired  heir 
to  the  French  throne  was  born.  It  had 
been  arranged  that  the  birth  of  the  child 
should  be  announced  to  the  people  by 
cannon  shot;  twenty-one  if  it  were  a 
princess,  one  hundred  and  one  if  a prince. 
The  people  who  thronged  the  quays  and 
streets  about  the  Tuileries  waited  with  in- 
expressible anxiety  as  the  cannon  boomed 
forth  : one — two — three.  As  twenty-one 
died  away  the  city  held  its  breath  ; then 


came  twenty-two.  The  thundering  peals 
which  followed  it  were  drowned  in  the 
wild  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  For  days 
afterward,  enervated  by  joy  and  the  end- 
less fR(s  given  them,  the  French  drank 
and  sang  to  the  King  of  Rome. 

In  all  these  rejoicings  none  were  so 
touching  as  at  Navarre,  where  Josephine, 
on  hearing  the  cannon,  called  together 
her  friends  and  said,  “We,  too,  must  have 
a JH(.  1 shall  give  you  a ball,  and  the  whole 
city  of  F>reux  must  come  and  rejoice  with 
us.” 

Napoleon  was  the  happiest  of  men.  He 
devoted  himself  to  his  son  with  pride  and 
tenderness,  jdaying  with  him  in  the  park, 
teaching  him  to  ride,  keeping  him  with 
him  in  liis  study  even  while  the  most  im- 
portant business  was  going  on,  and  fre- 
(piently  throwing  everything  aside  to  lie 
down  on  the  floor  and  romp  with  him. 
Reports  of  the  btiy’s  condition  appear 
frequently  in  his  letters  ; he  even  allowed 
him  to  lie  taken  without  the  empress's 
knowledge  to  Josephine,  who  had  begged 
to  see  him. 

CAUSES  OF  mSCONTENT  WITHIN  FRANCE. 

“This  child  in  concert  with  our  F.ugene 
will  constitute  our  happiness  and  that  of 
France,”  so  Napoleon  had  written  Jose- 
phine after  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome, 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  was 
wrong.  There  were  causes  of  uneasiness 
and  discontent  in  France  which  had  been 
operating  for  a long  time,  and  which  were 
only  aggravated  by  the  apparent  solidity 
that  an  heir  gave  to  the  Napoleonic  dynasty. 

First  among  these  was  religious  disaf- 
fection. Towards  the  end  of  1808,  being 
doubtful  of  the  Pope’s  loyalty,  Napoleon 
had  sent  P'rench  troops  to  Rome  ; the 
spring  following,  without  any  [ilausible 
excuse,  he  had  annexed  four  Papal  states 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  : and  in  1809  the 
Pope  had  been  made  a prisoner  at  Savona. 
When  the  divorce  was  asked,  it  was  not  the 
Pope,  but  the  clergy  of  Paris,  who  had 
granted  it.  When  the  religious  marriage 
of  .Marie  Louise  and  Napoleon  came  to 
be  celebrated,  thirteen  cardinals  refused  to 
appear  : the  “ black  cardinals  ” they  were 
thereafter  called,  one  of  their  punishments 
for  non-appearance  at  the  wedding  being 
that  they  could  no  longer  wear  their  red 
gowns.  To  the  pious  all  this  friction 
with  the  fathers  of  the  Church  was  a de- 
plorable irritatitin.  It  was  impossible  to 
show  contempt  for  the  authority  of  Po|ie 
and  cardinals  and  not  wound  one  of  the 
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CEMNADOTTK. 

Engraved  by  Fininger.  after  Gu^n.  Bemadotte  (see  note,  page  134,  **  McClure's  Maga- 
sine*'  for  January,  1895)  was  bom  at  Pau,  in  it<)4  ; entered  the  Royal  Marine  at  seventeen  years 
of  age  : in  179a  entered  the  Army  of  the  North  | and  in  1797  the  Army  of  Italy.  He  married  the 
D^ir^  Clary,  sister-in-law  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  whom  Napoleon,  in  1795.  had  thought  of  mak- 
ing his  wife.  In  1804  he  was  made  marshal,  and  later.  Prince  of  Ponte-Corvo.  In  1810  the 
Swedish  States  proclaimed  him  prince  royal  and  heir-presumptive  of  Sweden.  He  was  received 
as  a son  by  Charles  XIII  , and  in  i8t8.  on  the  death  of  Charles  XIII  . be  was  proclaimed  King 
of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  took  the  name  of  Charles  Jean  IV.,  though  he  is  usually  called 
Charles  XIV.  He  held  the  throne  for  twenty-five  years,  and  bis  son  Oscar  succeeded  him. 


deepest  sentiments  of  France,  and  one 
which  ten  years  before  Napoleon  had 
braved  most  to  satisfy. 

There  was  another  terrible  burden  on 
the  people — a tax  of  blood  and  muscle — 
the  conscription.  Napoleon  had  formu- 
lated and  attempted  to  make  tolerable  the 
principle  born  of  the  Revolution,  which  de- 


clared that  every  male  citizen  of  age  owed 
the  state  a service  of  blood  in  case  it  needed 
him.  The  wisdom  of  his  management  of 
the  conscription  had  prevented  discontent 
until  1807;  then  the  draft  on  life  had  begun 
to  be  arbitrary  and  grievous.  The  laws 
of  exemptions  were  discarded.  The  “ only 
son  of  his  mother"  no  longer  remained  at 
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Engraved  by  DcsnoycfE,  aficr  G<frard.  Talleyrand  P^rigord  (Charles  Maurice  dc)  (i7S4'«8j8)  wa*  educated  for  the 
Church,  and  in  1788  was  made  Bishop  of  Autun.  He  was  active  in  (he  Revolution,  and  being  struck  with  Napoleon's  talent 
in  Italy,  hastened  to  win  his  favor-  He  became  Napoleon’s  most  imprirtant  adviser,  but  later  turned  against  him,  and 
became  his  mt>st  subtle  enemy.  After  the  surrender  of  Paris,  it  was  Talleyrand  who  secured  fmm  Alexander  the  declara- 
tion that  he  would  treat  neither  with  Napoleon  nor  with  any  member  of  his  family.  He  became  Louis  XVlll.’s  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  Soon  after  Waterloo  he  lost  his  position  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  the  Revolution  of  i8.ie 
restored  him  to  favor,  and  he  was  sent  to  London  as  ambassador.  In  1834  be  left  diplomatic  life  at  his  own  request,  and 


returned  to  Paris,  where  he  died  in  183S. 

her  side.  'I'hc  father  whose  little  children 
were  motherless  must  leave  them;  aged 
and  helpless  parents  no  longer  gave  im- 
munity. Those  who  had  bought  their 
exemption  by  heavy  sacrifices  were  obliged 
to  go.  I’ersons  whom  the  law  made  subject 
to  conscription  in  1807,  were  called  out  in 
1806  ; those  of  1808,  in  1807.  So  far  was 
this  premature  drafting  pushed,  that  the 
armies  were  said  to  be  made  up  of  " boy 


soldiers,"  weak,  unformed  youths,  fresh 
from  school,  who  dropped  out  in  the  march, 
and  wilted  in  a sun  like  that  of  Spain. 

At  the  rate  at  which  men  had  been 
killed,  however,  there  was  no  other  way  of 
keeping  up  the  army.  Between  1804  and 
1811  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
men  had  perished  in  battle.  What  wonder 
that  now  the  boys  of  France  were  pressed 
into  service  ! At  the  same  time  the  country 
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was  overrun  with  the  lame,  the  hliiul,  the 
broken-down,  who  had  come  hack  from 
war  to  live  on  their  friends  or  on  cha;ity. 
It  was  not  only  the  funeral  crape  on 
almost  every  door  which  made  Frenchmen 
hate  the  conscription,  it  was  the  crippled 
men  whom  they  met  at  every  corner. 

Without,  the  continental  blockade  was 
causing  serious  trouble  between  Napo- 
leon and  the  kings  he  ruled.  In  spite  of 
all  his  efforts  English  merchandise  pene- 
trated everywhere.  The  fair  at  Rotter- 
dam in  1807  was  filled  with  F^nglish  goods. 
They  passed  into  Italy  under  false  seals. 
They  came  into  France  on  pretence  that  they 
were  for  the  empress.  Napoleon  remon- 
strated and  threatened,  but  he  could  not 
check  the  traffic.  The  most  serious  trouble 
caused  by  this  violation  of  the  Berlin  De- 
creewas  with  I.ouisthe  Kingof  Holland.  In 
1808  Napoleon  complained  to  his  brother 
that  more  than  one  hundred  ships  passed 
between  his  kingdom  and  England  every 
month,  and  a year  later  he  wrote  in  desper- 
ation, “ Holland  is  an  English  province.” 

The  relations  of  the  brothers  grew  more 
and  more  bitter.  Napoleon  resented  the 
half  support  Louis  gave  him,  anil  as  a pun- 
ishment he  took  away  his  province.s,  filled 
his  forts  with  French  troops,  threatened 
him  with  war  if  he  did  not  break  up  the 
trade.  So  far  did  these  hostilities  go  that 
in  the  summer  of  1810  King  Louis  abdi- 
cated in  favor  of  his  son  and  retired  to  .Aus- 
tria. Napoleon  tried  his  best  to  persuade 
him  at  least  to  return  into  French  territory, 
but  he  refused.  This  break  was  the  sadder 
because-  Louis  was  the  brother  for  whom 
Napoleon  had  really  done  most.  With  him 
he  had  shared,  as  a poor  artillery  lieutenant, 
his  bed  and  board  and  spending  money. 

Joseph  was  not  happier  than  Louis.  The 
Spanish  war  still  went  on, and  no  better  than 
in  1808.  Joseph,  humbled  and  unhappy, 
had  even  prayed  to  be  freed  of  the  throne. 

The  relations  with  Sweden  were  seriously 
strained.  Since  1810  Bernadotte  had  been 
by  adoption  the  crown  prince  of  that  coun- 
try. .Although  he  had  emphatically  re- 
fused, in  accepting  the  position,  to  agree 
never  to  take  up  arms  against  F'rance,  as 
Napoleon  wished  him  to  do,  he  had  later 
consented  to  the  continental  blockade,  and 
had  declared  war  against  England  ; but 
this  declaration  both  England  and  Sweden 
considered  simply  as  a fafon  de  parler. 
Napoleon,  conscious  that  Bernadotte  was 
not  carrying  out  the  blockade,  and  irri- 
tated by  his  persistent  refusal  to  enter  into 
French  combinations,  and  pay  tribute  to 
carry  on  French  wars,  had  suppressed  his 


revenues  as  a French  prince — Bernadotte 
had  been  created  Prince  of  Ponte-Corvo  in 
1806 — had  refused  to  communicate  with 
him,  and  when  the  King  of  Rome  was 
born  had  sent  back  the  Swedish  decoration 
offered.  Finally,  in  January,  1812,  French 
troops  invaded  certain  Swedish  posses- 
sions, and  the  country  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  France  and  Russia. 

With  Russia,  the  “other  half”  of  the 
machine,  the  ally  upon  whom  the  great 
plan  of  Tilsit  and  Erfurt  depended,  there 
was  such  a bad  state  of  feeling  that,  in 
1812,  it  became  certain  that  war  would  re- 
sult. Causes  had  been  accumulating  upon 
each  side  since  Erfurt.  .Ale.xander  feared 
that  Napoleon  was  getting  ready  to  restore 
Poland.  He  was  offended  by  the  haste 
with  which  his  ally  had  dismissed  the  idea 
of  marriage  with  his  sister  and  had  taken 
up  Marie  Louise.  He  complained  of  the 
changes  of  boundaries  in  Germany.  Napo- 
leon saw  with  irritation  that  English  goods 
were  admitted  into  Russia.  He  remem- 
bered that  she  had  not  supported  him  loy- 
ally in  1809.  He  was  suspicious,  too,  of 
the  good  understanding  which  seemed  to 
be  growing  between  Sweden,  Russia,  and 
England. 

.As  soon  as  war  seemed  inevitable,  Na- 
poleon signed  treaties  with  Austria  and 
Prussia,  and  on  the  9th  of  May,  1812,  left 
Paris  for  Dresden,  the  centre  of  his  army. 

The  force  he  had  brought  to  the  field 
showed  graphically  the  extension  and  the 
character  of  the  FTance  of  1812.  The 
“army  of  twenty  nations,”  the  Russians 
called  the  host  which  was  preparing  to 
meet  them,  and  the  exjiression  was  just. 
The  Grand  .Army,  as  the  active  body  was 
called,  numbered,  to  quote  the  popular 
figures,  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
thousand  men,  and,  with  reserves,  the 
whole  force  numbered  one  million  one 
hundred  thousand.  It  is  sure  that  this  is 
an  exaggerated  number,  though  certainly 
over  half  a million  men  entered  Russia. 

With  this  imposing  army  at  his  com- 
mand, Napoleon  believed  that  he  could 
compel  .Alexander  to  support  the  conti- 
nental blockade,  for  come  what  might  that 
system  must  succeed.  The  continental 
blockade  had  become,  as  its  inventor  pro- 
claimed, the  fundamental  law  of  the  empire. 

Until  he  crossed  the  Nieman,  Napoleon 
preserved  the  hope  of  being  able  to  avoid 
war.  Numerous  letters  to  the  Russian 
emperor,  almost  pathetic  in  their  overtures, 
exist.  But  Alexander  never  replied.  The 
Grand  .Army  was  doomed  to  make  the 
Russian  campaign. 


THE  SURPRISES  IN  A PAIR  OF  SKI. 

This  is  when  you  are  lieginning.  You 
naturally  expect  irouhle  then,  and  you  are 
not  likely  to  he  disappointed.  Hut  as  you 
get  on  a little,  the  thinj;  becomes  more 
irritating.  The  ski  are  the  most  capri- 
cious things  upon  the  earth.  One  day  you 
cannot  go  wrong  with  them  ; on  another, 
with  the  same  weather  and  the  same  snow, 
you  cannot  go  right.  .\nd  it  is  when  you 
least  expect  it  that  things  begin  to  happen. 
You  stand  on  the  crown  of  a slope,  and  you 
adjust  your  hotly  for  a rapid  slide  ; but  your 
ski  stick  motionless,  and  over  you  go  on 
your  face.  Or  you  stand  upon  a plateau 
which  seems  to  you  to  be  as  level  as  a bil- 
liard table,  and  in  an  instant,  without  cause 
or  warning,  away  they  shoot,  and  you  are 
left  behind,  staring  at  the  sky.  For  a man 
who  suffers  from  too  much  dignity  a course 
of  Norwegian  snow-shoes  would  have  a 
fine  moral  effect. 


Z102ACKilNC  I'P  A HILL. 

you  zigzag  up  it,  digging  the  side  of  your 
ski  into  it,  and  feeling  that  if  a mos- 
quito settles  upon  you,  you  are  gone.  But 
nothing  ever  happens,  and  you  reach  the 
top  in  safety.  Then  you  stop  upon  the 
level  to  congratulate  your  companion,  and 
you  have  just  time  to  say,  “ What  a lovely 
view  is  this  ! ” when  you  find  yourself 
standing  upon  your  txvo  shoulder-blades, 
with  your  ski  tied  tightly  round  your 
neck.  Or,  again,  you  may  have  had  a long 


Au(hr>r  of  " Micah  Clarke.*'  “ The  Advcnturcc  of  Sherlock  Holnea,'*etc. 


111'. KF.  is  nothing  pecu- 
liarly malignant  in  the 
appe.irance  of  a pair  of  ski. 
Thiy  arc  two  slips  of  elm 
wood,  eight  led  long,  tour 
inches  broad,  with  a square 
heel,  turned-up  tries,  and  straps  in  the  centre 
to  secure  your  feet.  No  one,  to  look  at 
them,  would  guess  at  the  possibilities  which 
lurk  in  them.  Hut  you  put  them  on,  and 
you  turn  with  a smile  to  see  whether  your 
friends  are  looking  at  you,  and  then  the 
next  moment  you  are  boring  your  head 
madly  into  a snowbank,  and  kicking  fran- 
tically with  both  feet,  and  half-rising,  only 
to  butt  viciously  into  that  snowbank  again, 
and  your  friends  are  getting  more  enter- 
tainment than  they  had  ever  thought  you 
capable  of  giving. 


Whenever  you  brace  yourself  for  a fall, 
it  never  comes  off.  Whenever  you  think 
yourself  absolutely  secure,  it  is  all  over 
with  you.  You  come  to  a hard  ice  slope 
at  an  angle  of  seventy-five  degrees,  and 
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outing  without  any 
misfortune  at  all, 
and,  as  you  shuffle 
back  along  the  road, 
you  stop  for  an  in- 
stant to  tell  a group 
ill  the  hotel  veranda 
how  well  you  are  get- 
ting on.  Something 
happens — and  they 
suddenly  find  that 
iheir  congratulations 
are  addressed  to  the 
soles  of  your  ski. 

Then,  if  your  mouth 
is  not  full  of  snow, 
you  find  yourself 
muttering  the  names 
of  a few  Swiss  vil- 
lages to  relieve  your 
feelings.  “Ragatz!” 
is  a very  handy  word, 
and  may  save  a scan- 
dal. 

But  all  this  is  in 
the  early  stage  of  ski- 
ing. You  have  to  shuffle  along  the  level, 
to  zigzag,  or  move  crab  fashion,  up  the 
hills,  to  slide  down  without  losing  your 
balance,  and,  above  all,  to  turn  with  facility. 
The  first  time  you  try  to  turn,  your  friends 
think  it  is  part  of  your  fun.  The  great 
ski  flapping  in  the  air  has  the  queerest 
appearance — like  an 
exaggerated  nigger 
dance.  But  this  sud-, 
den  whisk  round  is 
really  the  most  nec- 
essary of  accomplish- 
ments ; for  only  so  can 
one  turn  upon  the 
mountain  side  without 
slipping  down.  It 
must  be  done  without 
ever  presenting  one’s 
heels  to  the  slope,  and 
this  is  the  only  way. 


unique.  This  is  not 
appreciated  yet,  but 
1 am  convinced  that 
the  time  will  come 
when  hundreds  of 
Knglishnien  will 
come  to  Switzerland 
for  the  skiing  season 
in  .March  and  .\pril. 
I believe  that  I may 
claim  to  be  the  first, 
save  only  two  Switz- 
ers, to  do  any  moun- 
tain work  (though  on 
a modest  enough 
scale)  on  snow- 
shoes  ; but  I am  cer- 
tain that  1 will  not, 
by  many  a thousand, 
be  the  last. 

The  fact  is  that  it 
is  easier  to  climb  an 
ordinary  peak,  or  to 
make  a journey  over 
the  higher  passes,  in 
winter  than  in  sum- 
mer, if  the  weather  is  only  set  fair.  In 
summer  you  have  to  climb  down  as  well  as 
to  climb  up,  and  the  one  is  as  tiring  as  the 
other.  In  winter  your  trouble  is  halved, 
as  most  of  your  ilescent  is  a mere  slide.  If 
the  snow  is  tolerably  firm,  it  is  much  easier 
also  to  zigzag  up  it  on  ski,  than  to  clam- 


But  granted  that  a 
man  has  perseverance, 
and  a month  to  spare, 
in  which  to  conquer 
all  these  early  difficul- 
ties, he  will  then  find 
that  skiing  opens  up  a 
field  of  sport  for  him 
which  is,  I think, 
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her  over  boulders, 
under  a liot  summer 
sun.  'I'lie  tempera- 
ture, too,  is  more  fa- 
vorable for  exertion 
in  winter  ; for  noth- 
ing could  be  more 
delightful  than  the 
crisp,  pure  air  on  the 
mountains,  though 
glasses  are,  of 
course,  necessary  to 
protect  the  eyes 
from  the  snow-glare. 


A SKI  MOf.VT  OK 
OVER  NINE  THOU- 
SANII  FEET. 

Our  project  was 
to  make  our  way 
from  Davos  to 
.\  r o s a , over  the 
Furka  Pass,  which  is 
over  nine  thousand 
feet  high.  The  distance  is  not  more  than 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  miles  as  the  crow 
flie.s,  but  it  has  only  once  been  done  in  win- 
ter. Last  year  the  two  brothers  Branger 
made  their  way  across  on  ski.  They  were 
my  com|>anions  on  the  present  expedition, 
and  more  trustworthy  ones  no  novice  could 


hope  to  have  with 
him.  They  are  both 
meu  of  considerable 
endurance,  and  even 
a long  spell  of  my 
German  did  not  ap- 
pear to  exhaust 
them.  , 

We  were  up  before 
four  in  the  morning, 
and  had  started  at 
half  past  for  the  vil- 
lage of  Frauenkirch, 
where  we  were  to 
commence  our  as- 
cent. A great  pale 
moon  was  shining  in 
a violet  sky,  with 
such  stars  as  can 
only  be  seen  in  the 
tropics  or  the  higher 
.•Mps.  .\l  quarter 
past  five  we  turned 
from  the  road,  and 
began  to  plod  up  the 
hill-sides,  over  al- 
ternate banks  of  last  year's  grass,  and  slopes 
of  snow.  We  carried  our  ski  over  our 
shoulders,  and  our  ski-boots  slung  round 
our  necks,  for  it  was  good  walking  where 
the  snow  was  hard,  and  it  was  sure  to  be 
hard  wherever  the  sun  had  struck  it  during 
the  day.  Here  and  there,  in  a hollow,  we 
floundered  intoandout 
of  a soft  drift  up  to  our 
waists  ; but  on  the 
whole  it  was  easy  go- 
ing, and  as  much  of 
our  way  lay  through 
fir  woods,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to 
ski.  .-kbout  half  past 
six,  after  a long,  steady 
grind,  we  emerged 
from  the  woods,  and 
shortly  afterwards 
passed  a wooden  cow- 
house, which  was  the 
last  sign  of  man  which 
we  were  to  see  until 
we  reached  -■Vrosa. 


OVER  ROLLING  SNOW- 
FIELDS. 

The  snow  being  still 
hard  enough  upon  the 
slopes  to  give  us  a 
good  grip  for  our  feet, 
we  pushed  rapidly  on. 
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over  rolling  snow-fields  with  a general  up- 
ward tendency.  About  half  past  seven  the 
sun  cleared  the  peaks  behind  us,  and  the 
glare  upon  the  great  e.\panse  of  virgin  snow 
became  very  dazzling.  We  worked  our  way 
down  a long  slope,  and  then  coming  to  the 
corresponding  hill-side  with  a northern 
outlook,  we  found  the  snow  as  soft  as 
powder,  and  so  deep  that  we  could  touch 
no  bottom  with  our  poles.  Here,  then,  we 
took  to  our  snow- 
shoes,  and  zigzagged 
up  over  the  long  white 
haunch  of  the  moun- 
tain,pausing  at  the  top 
for  a rest.  They  are 
useful  things  the  ski  ; 
for,  finding  that  the 
snow  was  again  hard 
enough  to  bear  us,  we 
soon  converted  ours 
into  a very  comfort- 
able bench,  from 
which  we  enjoyed  the 
view  of  a whole  pano- 
rama of  mountains,  the 
names  of  which  my 
readers  will  be  relieved 
to  hear  I have  com- 
pletely forgotten. 

The  snow  was 
rapidly  softening  now, 
under  the  glare  of  the 
sun,  and  without  our 
shoes  all  progress 
would  have  been  im- 
possible. We  were 
making  our  way  along 
the  steep  side  of  a val- 
ley, with  the  mouth  of 
the  Furka  Pass  fairly 
in  front  of  us.  The 
snow  fell  away  here 
at  an  angle  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty  degrees  ; 
and  as  this  steep  in- 
cline, along  the  face 
of  which  we  were 
shuffling,  sloped  away  down  until  it  ended 
in  absolute  precipice,  a slip  might  have  been 
serious.  My  two  more  experienced  com- 
panions walked  below  me  for  the  half  mile 
or  so  of  danger,  but  soon  we  found  our- 
selves upon  a more  reasonable  slope,  where 
one  might  fall  with  impunity.  .\nd  now 
came  the  real  sport  of  snow-shoeing. 
Hitherto  we  had  walked  as  fast  as  boots 
would  do,  over  ground  where  no  boots 
could  pass.  But  now  we  had  a pleasure 
which  boots  can  never  give.  For  a third  of 
a mile  we  shot  along  over  gently  dipping 


curves,  skimming  down  into  the  valley 
without  a motion  of  our  feet.  In  that 
great  untrodden  waste,  with  snow-fields 
bounding  our  vision  on  every  side,  and  no 
marks  of  life  save  the  track  of  chamois  and 
of  foxes,  it  was  glorious  to  whiz  along  in 
this  easy  fashion.  A short  zigzag  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slope  brought  us,  at  half 
past  nine,  into  the  mouth  of  the  |>ass;  and 
we  could  see  the  little  toy  hotels  of  ,\rosa. 


Tl'RNlNO — AN  AOEI^. 

away  down  among  the  fir  woods,  thousands 
of  feet  beneath  us. 

THK  SKI  A SHOE  OR  A SEED  AT  VOfR 
Pl.KASl'RE. 

.•\gain  we  had  a half  mile  or  so,  skim- 
ming along  with  our  poles  dragging  behind 
us.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  difficulty  of 
our  journey  was  over,  and  that  we  had 
only  to  Stand  on  our  ski  and  let  them 
carry  us  to  our  destination.  But  the  most 
awkward  place  was  yet  in  front.  The 
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slope  grew  sleeper  and  steeper  until  it  sud- 
denly fell  away  into  what  was  little  short 
of  beiiiK  sheer  precipices.  But  still  that 
little,  wlien  there  is  soft  snow  upon  it,  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  hrin>j  out  another  possi- 
bility of  these  wonderful  slips  of  wood. 
The  brothers  Braufjer  a;jreed  that  the 
place  was  too  difficult  to  attempt  with  the 
ski  upon  our  feet.  To  me  it  seemed  as 
if  a parachute  was  the  only  instrument  for 
which  we  had  any  use  : but  I did  as  I saw 
iny  companions  do.  They  undid  their  ski, 
lashed  the  straps  tojjether,  and  turned 
them  into  a rather  clumsy  tobo>;;ian.  Sit- 
ting on  these,  with  our  heels  dug  into  the 
snow,  and  our  sticks  pressed  hard  down 
behind  us,  we  began  to  move  down  the 
precipitous  face  of  the  pass.  I think  that 
both  my  comrades  came  to  grief  over  it. 
I know  that  they  were  as  white  as  Lot’s 
wife  at  the  bottom.  Hut  my  own  troubles 
were  so  pressing  that  I had  no  time  to 
tliink  of  them.  1 tried  to  keep  the  pace 
within  moderate  bounds  by  pressing  on 
the  stick,  which  had  the  effect  of  turning 
the  sledge  sideways,  so  that  one  skidded 
down  the  slope.  ’I'hen  I dug  my  heels 
hard  in,  which  shot  me  off  backwards,  and 
in  an  instant  my  two  ski,  tied  together, 
flew  away  like  an  arrow  from  a bow, 
whizzed  past  the  two  Brangers,  and  van- 
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ished  over  the  ne.st  slope,  leaving  their 
owner  squattering  in  the  deep  snow. 

It  might  have  been  an  awkward  accident 
in  the  upper  field,  where  the  drifts  are 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep.  But  the  steep- 
ness of  the  place  was 
an  advantage  now,  for 
the  snow  could  not 
accumulate  to  any 
very  great  extent  upon 
it.  I made  my  way 
down  in  my  own  fash- 
ion. My  tailor  tells 
me  that  Harris  tweed 
cannot  wear  out.  This 
is  a mere  theory,  and 
will  not  stand  a thor- 
ough scientific  test. 
He  will  find  samples 
of  his  wares  on  view 
from  the  Furka  Pass 
to  .\rosa,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day 
I was  happiest  when 
nearest  the  wall. 

However,  save  that 
one  of  the  Brangers 
sprained  his  ankle 
badly  in  the  descent, 
all  went  well  with  us, 
and  we  entered  .Arosa 
at  half-past  eleven, 
having  taken  exactly 
seven  hours  over  our 
journey.  The  resi- 
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dents  at  Arosa,  who  knew  that  we  were  would  not  grudge  them  any  innocent  amuse- 
coming,  had  calculated  that  we  could  not  nient,  but  still  I was  just  as  glad  that  my 
possibly  get  there  before  one,  and  turned  own  little  performance  was  over  before 
out  to  see  us  descend  the  steep  pass  just  they  assembled  with  their  opera  glasses, 
about  the  time  when  we  were  finishing  a One  can  do  very  well  without  a gallery 
comfortable  luncheon  at  the  Seehoff.  I when  one  is  trying  a new  experiment  on  ski. 
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A STORY  FRO.M  THhi  MK.MOIRS  OF  A MINISTER  OF  FRANCE. 


liv  Staxi.ky  J.  Wfvman, 

Author  of  *•  A Gentleman  of  France,”  “ My  I.ady  Rotha.”  etc. 


TOW.ARDS  the  autumn  of  i6oi,  I was 
one  day  leaving  the  hall  at  the  .Ar- 
senal, after  giving  audience  to  such  as 
wished  to  see  me,  when  .Maignan  came 
after  me  and  detained  me  ; reporting  that 
a gentleman  who  had  attended  early,  but 
had  later  gone  into  the  garden,  was  still 
in  waiting.  While  Maignan  was  still  speak- 
ing, the  stranger  himself  came  up,  with 
some  show  of  haste,  but  none  of  embar- 
rassment ; and,  in  answer  to  my  salutation 
and  inquiry  what  I could  do  for  him, 
handed  me  a letter.  He  had  the  air  of  a 
man  not  twenty,  his  dress  was  a trifle 
rustic  ; but  his  strong  and  handsome  figure 
set  off  a face  that  would  have  been  pleas- 
ing but  for  a something  fierce  in  the  aspect 
of  his  eyes.  .Assured  that  I did  not  know 
him,  I broke  the  seal  of  his  letter  and 
found  that  it  was  from  my  old  flame  .Ma- 
dame de  Hray,  who,  as  .Mademoiselle  de  St. 
.Mesmin,  had  come  so  near  to  being  my 
wife. 

The  young  man  proved  to  be  h'er  broth- 
er, whom  she  commended  to  my  good 
offices,  the  impoverishment  of  the  family 
being  so  great  that  she  could  compass  no 
more  regular  method  of  introducing  him 
to  the  world,  though  the  house  of  St.  .Mes- 
min is  truly  respectable  and,  like  my  own, 
allied  to  several  of  the  first  consequence. 
" So  you  have  come  to  Paris  to  make  your 
fortune  ? " I said. 

“ Yes,  sir,”  he  answered. 

“ And  what  are  the  tools  with  which  you 
propose  to  do  it?”  I continued,  between 
jest  and  earnest. 

“That  letter,  sir,”  he  answered  simply  ; 
"and  failing  that,  two  horses,  two  suits  of 
clothes,  and  two  hundred  crowns." 


“You  think  that  those  will  suffice?”  I 
said,  laughing 

“ With  this,  sir,”  he  answered,  touching 
his  sword  ; “aiul  a good  courage.” 

I could  not  but  stand  amazed  at  his 
coolness  ; for  he  spoke  to  me  as  simply  as 
to  a brother. 

“Well,”  I said,  after  considering  him, 
“ I do  not  think  that  I can  help  you  much 
immediately.  I should,  be  glad  to  know, 
however,  what  plans  you  have  formed  for 
yourself." 

“ Frankly,  sir,"  he  said,  “ I thought  of 
this  as  I travelled  ; and  I decided  that 
fortune  can  be  won  by  three  things — by 
gold,  by  steel,  and  by  love.  The  first  I 
have  not,  and  for  the  last  1 have  a better 
use.  Only  the  second  is  left.  I shall  be 
Crillon.” 

I looked  at  him  in  astonishment  ; for 
the  assurance  of  his  manner  exceeded  that 
of  his  words.  But  I did  not  betray  the 
feeling.  “ Crillon  was  one  in  a million,”  I 
said  dryly. 

“ So  am  I,”  he  answered. 

I confess  that  the  audacity  of  this  reply 
silenced  me.  Bidding  him  come  to  me  in 
a week,  1 hinted  that  in  Paris  his  crowns 
would  find  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
leaving  his  pockets  than  his  sword  its 
sheath. 

He  parted  from  me  with  this,  seeming 
perfectly  satisfied  with  his  reception  ; and 
marched  away  with  the  port  of  a man  who 
expected  adventures  at  every  corner,  and 
was  prepared  to  make  the  most  of  them. 
.Apparently  he  did  not  take  my  hint  greatly 
to  heart,  however  ; for  when  I next  met 
him,  within  the  week,  he  was  fashionably 
dressed,  his  hair  in  the  mode,  and  his  com- 
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pany  as  noble  as  himself.  I made  him  a 
sign  to  stop,  and  he  came  to  speak  to  me. 

“How  many  crowns  are  left?"  I said 
jocularly. 

“ Fifty,”  he  answered,  with  perfect  readi- 
ness. 

“ What  ! " 1 said,  pointing  to  his  equip- 
ment with  something  of  the  indignation  I 
felt,  “ has  this  cost  the  balance  ? " 

“ No,"  he  answered.  “ On  the  contrary, 
I have  paid  three  months’  rent  in  advance 
and  a month’s  board  at  Zaton’s  ; 1 have 
added  two  suits  to  my  wardrobe,  and  I have 
lost  fifty  crowns  on  the  dice." 

“ Von  promise  well  ! ’’  I .said. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  quite  in  the 
fashionable  manner.  “ .\lways  courage  ! ’’ 
he  said  ; and  he  went  on,  smiling. 

1 was  walking  at  the  time  with  M.  de 
Saintonge,  and  he  muttered,  with  a sneer, 
that  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  the  end,  or 
that  within  the  year  the  young  braggart 
would  sink  to  be  a gaming-house  bully. 
I .said  nothing,  but  I confess  that  I thought 
otherwise  ; the  lad's  disposition  of  his 
money  and  his  provision  for  the  future 
seeming  to  me  so  remarkable  as  to  set  him 
above  ordinary  rules. 

From  this  time  I began  to  watch  his 
career  with  interest,  and  I was  not  sur- 
prised when,  in  less  than  a month,  some- 
thing fell  out  that  led  the  whole  court  to 
regard  him  with  a mixture  of  amusement 
and  expectancy. 

One  evening,  after  leaving  the  King’s 
closet,  I happened  to  pass  through  the 
east  gallery  at  the  Louvre,  which  served 
at  that  time  as  the  outer  antechamber, 
and  was  the  common  resort  as  well  of  all 
those  idlers  who,  with  siime  pretensions  to 
fashion,  lacked  the  entree,  as  of  many  who 
with  greater  claims  preferred  to  be  at  their 
ease.  My  passage  for  a moment  stilled 
the  babel  which  prevailed.  But  I had  no 
sooner  reached  the  farther  door  than  the 
noise  broke  out  again  ; and  this  with  so 
sudden  a fury,  the  tumult  being  augmented 
by  the  crashing  fall  of  a table,  as  caused 
me  at  the  last  moment  to  stand  and  turn. 
\ dozen  voices  crying  simultaneously, 
“Have  a care!"  and  “Not  here!  not 
here  ! ” and  all  looking  the  same  way,  I 
was  able  to  detect  the  three  principals 
in  the  fracas.  They  were  no  other  than 
M.  de  St.  Mesmin,  Barradas — a low  fellow, 
still  remembered,  who  was  already  what 
Saintonge  had  prophesied  that  the  former 
would  become — and  young  St.  Germain, 
the  eldest  son  of  ,\I.  de  Clan. 

I rather  guessed  than  heard  the  cause  of 
the  quarrel,  and  that  St.  .Mesmin,  putting 


into  words  what  many  had  known  for 
years  and  some  made  their  advantage  of, 
had  accused  Barradas  of  cheating.  The 
latter’s  fury  was,  of  course,  proportioned 
to  his  guilt  ; an  instant  challenge  while  I 
looked  was  his  natural  answer.  This,  as 
he  was  a consummate  swordsman,  and  had 
long  earned  his  living  as  much  by  fear  as 
by  fraud,  should  have  been  enough  to  stay 
the  greediest  stomach;  but  St.  Mesmin 
was  not  content.  Treating  the  knave,  the 
word  once  passed,  as  so  much  dirt,  he 
transferred  his  attack  to  St.  Germain,  and 
called  on  him  to  return  the  money  he  had 
won  by  betting  on  Barradas. 

St.  (iermain,  a young  spark  as  proud 
and  headstrong  as  St.  Mesmin  himself,  and 
possessed  of  friends  equal  to  his  expecta- 
tions, flung  back  a haughty  refusal.  He 
had  the  advantage  in  station  and  popular- 
ity ; and  by  far  the  larger  number  of  those 
present  sided  with  him.  I lingered  a 
moment  in  curiosity,  looking  to  see  the 
accuser  with  all  his  boldness  give  way  be- 
fore the  almost  unanimous  expression  of 
disapproval.  But  my  former  judgment  of 
him  had  been  correctly  formed.  So  far 
from  being  browbeaten  or  depressed  by  his 
position,  “ You  must  return  my  money  ! ’’ 
he  kept  on  saying  monotonously.  “ You 
must  return  my  money.  This  man  cheated, 
and  you  won  my  money.  You  must  pay  or 
fight'.’’ 

“ With  a dead  man  ? ’’  St.  Germain  re- 
plied, gibing  at  him, 

“ No,  with  me.” 

“ Barradas  will  spit  you  ! ’’  the  other 
scoffed.  “Go  and  order  your  coffin,  and 
do  not  trouble  me." 

“ I shall  trouble  you.  If  you  did  not 
know  that  he  cheated,  pay  ; and  if  you 
did  know,  fight.” 

“ I know  ? ’’  St.  Germain  retorted  fiercely. 
“ You  madman  ! Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
1 krtew  that  he  cheated  ?’’ 

“ I mean  what  I say  ! ’’  St.  ^tesmin  re- 
turned stolidly.  “ You  have  won  my 
money.  You  must  return  it.  If  you  will 
not  return  it,  you  must  fight.” 

I should  have  heard  more,  but  at  that 
moment  the  main  door  opened,  and  two  or 
three  gentlemen  who  had  been  with  the 
King  came  out.  Not  wishing  to  be  seen 
watching  the  brawl,  I moved  away  and 
forgot  St.  Mesmin  for  the  time,  and  only 
recalled  him  next  morning  when  Saintonge, 
being  announced,  came  into  my  room  in 
a state  of  great  excitement,  and  almost 
with  his  first  sentence  brought  out  his 
name. 

“ Barradas  has  not  killed  him  then  ? ’’ 
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“VOU  MUST  fAV  OK  riGHT.’’ 


I said,  reproaching  myself  in  a degree  for 
my  forgetfulness. 

“ No  ! He,  Barradas  ! " Saintonge  an- 
swered. 

“ No  ? ” I exclaimed. 

“Yes!”  he  said.  “I  tell  you,  M.  le 
Marquis,  he  is  a devil  of  a fellow — a devil 
of  a fellow  ! He  fought,  I am  told,  just 
like  Crillon  ; rushed  in  on  that  rascal  and 
fairly  beat  down  his  guard,  and  had  him 
pinned  to  the  ground  before  he  knew  that 
they  had  crossed  swords  ! ” 

“ Well,”  I said,  “ there  is  one  scoundrel 
the  less.  That  is  all.” 

“ .Ah,  but  that  is  not  all ! ” my  visitor 
replied  more  seriously.  “ It  should  be, 
but  it  is  not  ; and  it  is  for  that  reason  I 
am  come  to  you.  You  know'  St.  Germain  ? ” 

“ I know  that  his  father  and  you  are — 
well,  that  you  take  opposite  sides,”  I said 
smiling. 

“ That  is  pretty  well  known,"  he  an- 
swered coldly.  “ Anyway,  this  lad  is  to 
fight  St.  Germain  to-morrow  ; and  now  I 
hear  that  M.  de  Clan,  St.  Germain’s  father, 
is  for  shutting  him  up  ; getting  a Uitre  de 
cachet,  or  anything  else  you  please,  and 
away  with  him." 


“ What  ! St.  Germain  ! ” I said. 

“ No  !”  M.  de  Saintonge  answered,  pro- 
longing the  sound  to  the  utmost.  “St. 
Mesmin  ! " 

“ Oh,”  I said.  “ I see.” 

“ Yes,”  the  Marquis  retorted  pettishly, 
“ but  I don't.  I don't  sec.  .And  I beg  to 
remind  you,  M.  de  Rosny,  that  this  lad  is 
my  wife's  second  cousin  through  her  step- 
father, and  that  I shall  resent  any  interfer- 
ence with  him.  I have  spent  enough  and 
done  enough  in  the  King’s  service  to  have 
my  wishes  respected  in  a small  matter  such 
as  this  ; and  I shall  regard  any  severity 
exercised  towards  my  kinsman  as  a direct 
offence  to  myself.  Whereas  M.  de  Clan, 
who  will  doubtless  be  here  in  a few  min- 
utes, is ” 

“ Hut  stop,"  1 said,  interrupting  him, 
“ I heard  you  speaking  of  this  young  fellow 
the  other  day.  You  did  not  tell  me  then 
that  he  was  your  kinsman.” 

“ Nevertheless  he  is  ; my  wife’s  second 
cousin,"  he  answered  with  heat. 

“ .And  you  wish  him  to ” 

“ He  let  alone  ! ” he  replied,  interrupting 
me  in  his  turn  more  harshly  than  1 ap- 
proved. “I  wish  him  to  be  let  alone.  If 
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he  will  fight  St.  Germain,  and  kill  or  be 
killed,  is  that  the  King’s  affair  that  he  need 
interfere  ? I ask  for  no  interference,”  M. 
de  Saintonge  continued  bitterly,  “only  for 
fair  play  and  no  favor.  And  for  M.  de 
Clan,  who  has  never  done  anything  but 
thwart  the  King,  for  him  to  come  now,  and 
— faugh  ! it  makes  me  sick.” 

“Yes,”  I said  dryly  ; “ I see.” 

“ Von  understand  me?” 

“ V'cs,”  I said,  " I think  so.” 

“ Very  well,”  he  rejrlied  haughtily — he 
had  gradually  wrought  himself  into  a pas- 
sion— “ be  good  enough  to  bear  my  request 
in  mind  then  ; and  my  services  also.  1 
ask  no  more,  M.  de  Rosny,  than  is  due  to 
me  and  to  the  King's  honor.” 

•■kiid  with  that,  and  scarcely  an  expression 
of  civility,  he  left  me. 

•Saintonge  could  scarcely  have  cleared 
the  gates  before  his  prediction  was  fulfilled. 
His  enemy  arrived  hot  foot,  and  entered 
to  me  with  a mien  so  much  lowered  by 
anxiety  and  trouble  that  I hardly  knew 
him.  Saintonge  had  rightly  anticipated 
his  request ; the  first,  he  said,  with  a trace 
of  his  old  pride,  that  he  harl  made  to  the 
King  in  eleven  years  ; his  son,  his  only  .son 
and  only  child — the  single  heir  of  his  name! 

“ lint,”  1 said,  “ your  son  wishes  to  fight, 
M.  de  Clan  ?” 

He  nodded. 

“ And  you  cannot  hinder  him  ? ” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  grimly. 
“ No,”  he  said  ; “he  is  a .St.  (iermain.” 

“ Well,  that  is  just  my  case,”  1 answered. 
“ Yon  see  this  young  fellow  St.  Mesmin 
was  commended  to  me,  and  is,  in  a manner, 
of  my  household  ; and  that  is  a fatal  ob- 
jection. I cannot  possibly  act  against  him 
in  the  manner  you  propose.  You  must  see 
that  ; and  for  my  wishes,  he  respects  them 
less  than  your  son  regards  yours.” 

•M.  de  Clan  rose,  trembling  a little  on 
his  legs,  and  glaring  at  me  out  of  his  fierce 
old  eyes.  “Very  well,”  he  said,  “ it  is  as 
much  as  I expected.  'I'iniesare  changed — 
and  faiths — since  the  King  of  Navarre  slept 
under  the  same  bush  with  .Antoine  St.  Ger- 
main on  the  night  before  Cahors  I I wish 
you  good-day,  .M.  le  .Marquis.” 

1 need  not  say  that  my  sympathies  were 
with  him,  and  that  1 would  have  helped 
him  if  I could;  but  believing  that  he  who 
places  any  consideratif)ii  before  the  King's 
service  is  not  fit  to  conduct  it,  1 did  not  see 
iny  way  to  thwart  M.  de  Saintonge  in  a 
matter  so  small.  .And  the  end  justified  my 
inaction  ; for  the  duel,  taking  place  that 
evening,  resulted  in  nothing  worse  than  a 
serious,  but  not  dangerous,  wound  which 


St.  Mesmin,  fighting  with  the  same  fury  as 
in  the  morning,  contrived  to  inflict  on  his 
opponent. 

For  some  weeks  after  this  I saw  little  of 
the  young  firebrand,  though  from  time  to 
time  he  attended  my  receptions  and  inva- 
riably behaved  to  me  with  a moilesty  which 
proved  that  he  placed  some  bounds  to  his 
presumption.  I heard,  moreover,  that  M. 
de  Saintonge,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
triumph  over  the  St.  Germains  which  he 
had  afforded  him,  had  taken  him  up  ; and 
that  the  connection  between  the  families 
being  publicly  avowed,  the  two  were  much 
together. 

Judge  of  my  surprise,  therefore,  when 
one  day,  a little  before  Christmas,  M.  de 
Saintonge  sought  me  at  the  .Arsenal,  and, 
drawing  me  aside  into  the  garden,  broke 
into  a furious  tirade  against  the  young 
fellow. 

“ But,"  I said,  in  immense  astonishment, 
“what  is  this?  I thought  that  he  was  a 
young  man  quite  to  your  mind  ; and ” 

“ lie  is  mad  ! ” he  answered. 

“.Mad?”  1 said. 

“ Yes,  mad  ! " he  repeated,  striking  the 
ground  violently  with  his  cane.  “Stark 
mad,  M.  de  Rosny.  He  does  not  know 
himself ! U'hat  do  you  think — but  it  is 
inconceivable.  He  proposes  to  marry  my 
daughter  ! This  penniless  adventurer  hon- 
ors Slademoiseile  de  Saintonge  by  propos- 
ing for  her  I ” 

“ He  has,  of  course,  seen  Mademoiselle  ?” 

M.  de  Saintonge  nodded. 

“ .At  your  house,  doubtless?” 

“ Of  course  ! ” he  replied,  with  a snap  of 
rage. 

“ Then  I am  afraid  it  is  serious,”  I said. 

He  stared  at  me,  and  for  an  instant  1 
thought  that  he  was  going  to  quarrel  with 
me.  Then  he  asked  me  why. 

1 was  not  sorry  to  have  this  opportunity 
of  at  once  increasing  his  uneasiness,  and 
requiting  his  arrogance.  “ Because,"  I said, 
“this  young  man  appears  to  me  to  be  very 
much  out  of  the  common.  Hitherto,  what- 
ever he  has  said  he  would  do,  he  has  done. 
If  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  pro- 
ceed with  caution.” 

iM.  de  Saintonge,  receiving  an  answer 
so  little  to  his  mind,  was  almost  bursting 
with  rage.  “Proceed  with  caution!”  he 
cried.  “ You  talk  as  if  the  thing  could  be 
entertained,  or  as  if  I had  cause  to  fear 
the  coxcomb  ! On  the  contrary,  I intend 
to  teach  him  a lesson.  A little  confinement 
will  cool  his  temper.  You  must  give  me 
a letter,  my  friend,  and  we  will  clap  him 
in  the  Bastille  for  a month  or  two.” 
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“ Impossible,"  1 said  firmly.  “ Quite 
impossible,  M.  le  Marquis," 

AI.  de  Saintonge  looked  at  me,  frowning. 
“How  ?”  he  said  arrogantly.  “ Have  my 
services  earned  no  better  answer  than 
that  ? ” 

“ You  forget,”  I replied.  “ Let  me  re- 
mind you  that  less  than  a month  ago  you 
asked  me  not  to  interfere  with  St.  Mes- 
min  ; and  at  your  instance  I refused  to 
accede  to  M.  de  Clan’s  re<|uest  that  I would 
confine  him.  You  were  then  all  for  non- 
interference, M.  de  Saintonge,  and  I can- 
not blow  hot  and  cold.  Besides,  to  be 
plain  with  you,”  I continued,  “even  if 
that  were  not  the  case,  this  young  fellow 
is  in  a manner  under  my  protection  ; which 
renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  move  against 
him.  If  you  like,  however,  I will  speak  to 
him.” 

“ Speak  to  him  ! ” M.  de  Saintonge  cried. 
He  was  breathless  with  rage.  He  could 
say  no  more. 

Within  a week  M.  de  St.  Mesmin’s  pre- 
tension to  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Saintonge  was  first  in  the  attention  of 
all  Paris.  The  young  lady,  whose  repu- 
tation and  the  care  which  had  been  spent 
on  her  breetling,  no  less  than  her  gifts  of 
person  and  character,  deserved  a better 
fate,  attained  in  a moment  a notoriety  far 
from  enviable  ; rumor’s  hundred  tongues 
alleging,  and  probably  with  truth — for 
what  father  can  vie  with  a gallant  in  a 
maiden's  eyes  ? — that  her  inclinations  were 
all  on  the  side  of  the  pretender. 

Wherever  Mademoiselle's  presence  was 
to  be  expected,  St.  Mesmin  appeared, 
dressed  in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion,  and 
wearing  either  a favor  made  of  her  colors 
or  a glove  which  he  asserted  that  she  had 
given  him.  Throwing  himself  in  her  road 
on  every  occasion,  he  expressed  his  pas- 
sion by  the  most  extravagant  looks  and 
gestures;  and  protected  from  the  shafts  of 
ridicule  alike  by  his  self-esteem  and  his 
prowess,  did  a hundred  things  that  ren- 
dered her  conspicuous  and  must  have 
covered  another  than  himself  with  inex- 
tinguishable laughter. 

In  these  circumstances  M.  de  Saintonge 
began  to  find  that  the  darts  which  glanced 
off  his  opponent’s  armour  were  making  him 
their  butt ; and  that  he,  who  had  valued 
himself  all  his  life  on  a stately  dignity  and 
a pride  almost  Spanish,  was  rapidly  becom- 
ing the  laughing-stock  of  the  Court.  His 
rage  may  be  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed, and  doubtless  his  daughter  did  not 
go  unscathed.  But  the  ordinary  contempt- 
uous refusal  which  would  have  sent  an- 


other suitor  about  his  business,  was  of  no 
avail  here  ; he  had  no  son,  while  St.  Mes- 
min's  recklessness  rendered  the  boldest 
unwilling  to  engage  him.  Saintonge  found 
himself,  therefore,  at  his  wits'  end,  and  in 
this  emergency  bethought  him  again  of  a 
lettre  de  cachet.  But  the  King  proved  as 
obdurate  as  his  minister. 

Thus  repulsed,  the  Marquis  made  up  his 
mind  to  carry  his  daughter  into  the  coun- 
try ; but  St.  Mesmin  meeting  this  with  the 
confident  assertion  that  he  would  abduct 
her  within  a week,  wherever  she  was  con- 
fined, Saintonge,  desperate  as  a baited  bull, 
and  trembling  with  rage — for  the  threat 
was  uttered  at  Zamet's  and  was  repeated 
everywhere — avowed  equally  publicly  that 
since  the  King  would  give  him  no  satisfac- 
tion he  would  take  the  law  into  his  own 
hands. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  an  unexpected 
ally,  and  one  whose  appearance  increased 
Saintonge’s  rage  to  an  intolerable  extent, 
took  up  St.  Mesmin’s  quarrel.  This  was 
young  St.  Germain,  who,  (|uitting  his  cham- 
ber, was  to  be  seen  everywhere  on  his  an- 
tagonist’s arm.  The  old  feud  between  the 
St.  Germains  and  Saintonges  aggravated 
the  new  ; and  more  than  one  brawl  took 
place  in  the  streets  between  the  two  par- 
ties. St.  Germain  never  moved  without 
four  armed  servants  ; he  placed  others  at 
his  friend’s  ilisposal  ; and  wherever  he 
went  he  loudly  proclaimed  what  he  would 
do  if  a hair  of  St.  Mesmin’s  head  were 
injured. 

This  seemed  to  place  an  effectual  check 
on  M.  de  Saintonge’s  purpose ; and  my 
surprise  was  great  when,  about  a week 
later,  the  younger  St.  Germain  burst  in 
upon  me  one  morning,  with  his  face  in- 
flamed with  anger  and  his  dress  in  disorder  ; 
and  proclaimed,  before  I could  rise  or 
speak,  that  St.  Mesmin  had  been  murdered. 

“ How  ? ” I said,  somewhat  startled. 
“ .^nd  when  ? ” 

“ By  M.  de  Saintonge  ! Last  night  ! ” 
he  answered  furiously.  “ But  I will  have 
justice;  1 will  have  justice,  -M.  de  Rosny, 
or  the  King ” 

I checked  him  as  sternly  as  my  surprise 
would  let  me ; and  when  I had  a little 
abashed  him — which  was  not  easy,  for  his 
temper  vied  in  stubbornness  with  St.  Mes- 
min’s— I learned  the  particulars,  .\bout 
ten  o’clock  on  the  previous  night  St.  Mes- 
min had  received  a note,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  his  servants,  had 
gone  out  alone.  He  had  not  returned  nor 
been  seen  since,  and  his  friends  feared  the 
worst. 
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“ But  on  what  grounds  ? " I said,  aston- 
ished to  find  that  that  was  all. 

“What!"  St.  Germain  cried,  flaring  up 
again.  “ Do  you  ask  on  what  grounds  ? 
When  M.  de  Saintonge  has  told  a hundred 
what  he  would  do  to  him  ! What  he  would 
do — do,  I say  ? What  he  has  done  ! ” 
“Pooh!”  I said.  “It  is  some  assigna- 
tion, and  the  rogue  is  late  in  returning." 

“ .An  assignation,  yes,"  St.  Germain  re- 


river, in  a place  where  there  were  marks 
of  a struggle  ; and  his  friends  were  furious. 

Before  noon  next  day  M.  de  Clan,  whose 
interference  surprised  me  not  a little,  was 
with  me  to  support  his  son’s  petition  ; and 
at  the  King's  Uv^e  next  day  St.  Germain 
accused  his  enemy  to  the  King's  face,  and 
caused  an  angry  and  indecent  scene  in  the 
chamber. 

When  a man  is  in  trouble  foes  spring  up. 


“MK  . . . RUSHED  IS  ON  THAT  RASCAL  AND  FAIRLY  NEAT  DOWN 

HIS  GUARD.'' 


torted  ; “ but  one  from  which  he  will  not 
return.” 

“ Well,  if  he  does  not,  go  to  the  Cheva- 
lier du  Guet,”  1 answered,  waving  him  off. 
“Go  ! do  you  hear?  1 am  busy,”  I con- 
tinued. “ Do  you  think  that  1 am  keeper 
of  all  the  young  sparks  that  bay  the  moon 
under  the  citizens’  windows?  Be  off,  sir  ! ” 

He  went  reluctantly,  muttering  ven- 
geance ; and  I,  after  rating  Maignan 
soundly  for  admitting  him,  returned  to 
my  work,  supposing  that  before  night  I 
should  hear  of  St.  .Mesmin’s  safety.  But 
the  matter  took  another  turn,  for  while  I 
was  at  dinner  the  captain  of  the  watch 
came  to  speak  to  me.  St.  Mesmin's  cap 
had  been  found  in  a by-street  near  the 


as  the  moisture  rises  through  the  stones 
before  a thaw.  I doubt  if  M.  de  Saint- 
onge was  not  more  completely  surprised 
than  any  by  the  stir  which  ensued,  and 
which  was  not  confined  to  the  St.  Ger- 
mains’ friends,  though  they  headed  the 
accusers.  All  whom  he  had  ever  offended, 
and  all  who  had  ever  offended  him,  clam- 
ored for  justice;  while  St.  .Mesmin’s  faults 
being  forgotten  and  only  his  merits  re- 
membered, there  were  few  who  did  not 
bow  to  the  general  indignation,  which  the 
young  and  gallant,  who  saw  that  at  any 
moment  his  fate  might  be  theirs,  did  all  in 
their  power  to  foment.  Finally,  the  ar- 
rival of  St.  Mesmin  the  father,  who  came 
up  almost  broken-hearted,  and  would  have 
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flung  himself  at  the  King’s  feet  on  the 
first  opportunity,  roused  the  storm  to  the 
wildest  pitch.  I saw  the  King  and  gave 
him  advice.  This  was  to  summon  Saint- 
onge,  the  St.  Germains,  and  old  St.  .Mes- 
min  to  his  presence  and  effect  a reconcili- 
ation ; or,  failing  that,  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Parliament. 

He  agreed  with  me  and  chose  to  receive 
them  next  day  at  the  Arsenal.  I com- 
municated his  commands,  and  at  the  hour 
named  we  met,  the  King  attended  by 
Roquelaure  and  myself.  But  if  I had  flat- 
tered myself  that  the  King's  presence 
would  secure  a degree  of  moderation  and 
reasonableness  I was  soon  undeceived. 

" For  shame,  gentlemen,  for  shame  ! ” 
the  King  said,  gnawing  his  mustachios 
after  a fashion  he  had  when  in  doubt.  “ I 
take  Heaven  to  witness  that  I cannot  say 
who  is  right  ! But  this  brawling  does  no 
good.  The  one  fact  »e  have  is  that  St. 
Mesmin  has  disappeared.” 

“ Yes,  sire  ; and  that  M.  de  Saintonge 
predicted  his  disappearance,”  St.  Germain 
cried,  impulsively.  “ To  the  day  and 
almost  to  the  hour.” 

“ 1 gather,  M.  de  Saintonge,”  the  King 
said,  turning  to  him,  mildly,  "that  you  did 
use  some  expressions  of  that  kind.” 

“ Yes,  sire,  and  did  nothing  upon  them,” 
he  answered  resentfully.  But  he  trembled 
as  he  spoke.  He  was  an  older  man  than 
his  antagonist,  and  the  latter's  violence 
shook  him. 

" But  does  M.  de  Saintonge  deny,”  St. 
Germain  broke  out  afresh  before  the  King 
could  speak,  “ that  my  friend  had  made  him 
a proposal  for  his  daughter  ? and  that  he 
rejected  it  ? ” 

“I  deny  nothing!”  Saintonge  cried, 
fierce  and  trembling  as  a baited  animal. 
“ For  that  matter,  I would  to  Heaven  he 
had  had  her  ! ” he  contined  bitterly. 

“ Ay,  so  you  say  now,”  the  irrepressible 
St.  Germain  retorted,  “ when  you  know 
that  he  is  dead  ! ” 

“I  do  not  know  that  he  is  dead,”  Saint- 
onge answered.  “ And,  for  that  matter, 
if  he  were  alive  and  here  now',  he  should 
have  her.  I am  tired  ; I have  suffered 
enough.” 

“ What  ! Do  you  tell  the  King,”  the 
young  fellow  replied  incredulously,  “ that 
if  St.  Mesmin  were  here  you  would  give 
him  your  daughter  ? ” 

“I  do — I do  ! ” the  other  exclaimed  pas- 
sionately. “ To  be  rid  of  him,  and  you, 
and  all  your  crew  ! ” 

“ Tut,  tut  ! ” the  King  said,  “ Whatever 


betides,  I will  answer  for  it,  you  shall 
have  protection  and  justice,  M.  de  Saint- 
onge. And  do  you,  young  sir,  be  silent. 
Be  silent,  do  you  hear  ! We  have  had  too 
much  noise  introduced  into  this  already,” 

He  proceeded  then  to  ask  certain  details, 
and  particularly  the  hour  at  which  St. 
Mesmin  had  been  last  seen.  Notwith- 
standing that  these  facts  were  in  the  main 
matters  of  common  agreement,  some  wrang- 
ling took  place  over  them  ; which  was  only 
brought  to  an  end  at  last  in  a manner 
sufficiently  startling.  The  King  with  his 
usual  thoughtfulness  had  bidden  St.  Mes- 
min be  seated.  On  a sudden  the  old  man 
rose  ; I heard  him  utter  a cry  of  amaze- 
ment, and  following  the  direction  of  his 
eyes  1 looked  towards  the  door.  'I'here 
stood  his  son  ! 

At  an  appearance  so  unexpected  a dozen 
exclamations  filled  the  air  ; but  to  describe 
the  scene  which  ensued  or  the  various 
emotions  that  were  evinced  by  this  or  that 
person,  as  surprise  or  interest  or  affection 
moved  them,  were  a task  on  which  I am 
not  inclined  to  enter.  Suffice  it  that  the 
foremost  and  the  loudest  in  these  expres- 
sionsof  admiration  w'as  young  .St.  Germain  ; 
and  that  the  King,  after  glancing  from 
face  to  face  in  puzzled  perplexity,  began 
to  make  a shrewd  guess  at  the  truth. 

“ This  is  a very  timely  return,  M.  de 
St.  Mesmin,”  he  said  dryly. 

“Yes,  sire,”  the  young  impertinent  an- 
swered, not  a whit  abashed. 

“ Very  timely,  indeed.” 

“Yes,  sire.  And  the  more  as  St.  Ger- 
main tells  me  that  .\f.  de  Saintonge  in  his 
clemency  has  reconsidered  my  claims  ; and 
has  undertaken  to  use  that  influence  with 
Mademoiselle  which ” 

But  on  that  word  .\f.  de  Saintonge,  com- 
prehending the  ruse  by  which  he  had  been 
overcome,  cut  him  short  ; crying  out  in  a 
rage  that  he  woukl  see  him  in  perdition 
first.  However,  we  all  immediately  took 
the  Marquis  in  hand,  and  made  it  our 
business  to  reconcile  him  to  the  notion  ; 
the  King  even  making  a special  appeal  to 
him,  and  promising  that  St.  Mesmin  should 
never  want  his  good  offices.  Ihuler  this 
pressure,  and  confronted  by  his  solemn 
undertaking,  Saintonge  at  last  and  with 
reluctance  gave  way.  .\t  the  King’s  in- 
stance, he  formally  gave  his  consent  ‘to  a 
match  which  elTectually  secured  St.  Mes- 
min's  fortunes,  and  was  as  much  above 
anything  the  young  fellow  could  reason- 
ably expect  as  his  audacity  and  coolness 
exceeded  the  common  conceit  of  courtiers, 
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Few  subjects  related  to  modern  medi- 
cine have  aroused  greater  interest  or 
attracted  wider  attention  than  the  discov- 
ery of  the  new  method  for  the  treatment 
of  diphtheria,  and,  from  a humanitarian 
standpoint,  few  discoveries  have  been  so 
full  of  promise  as  this.  Judged  by  scientific 
standards  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  attach 
too  much  impor- 
tance to  this  dis- 
covery, for  it  is  a 
reduction  to  a 
practical  form,  in 
the  treatment  of 
disease,  of  the  re- 
sults obtained 
from  many  long 
series  of  e.xperi- 
mental  investiga- 
tions. It  is  not 
only  the  most 
important  appli- 
cation of  some  of 
the  discoveries  of 
modern  bacteriol- 
ogy to  the  specific 
treatment  of  dis- 
ease, but  it  also 
forms  a founda- 
tion upon  which, 
possibly,  may  be 
built  up  a system 
for  both  the  pre- 
vention and  spe- 
cific treatment  of 
all  infectious  dis- 
eases. 

The  announce- 
ment of  the  dis- 
covery of  tuber- 
c u 1 i n (Koch’s 
lymph)  for  the 
treatment  of 
tuberculosis 
aroused,  perhaps, 
greater  interest,  and  produced  greater  ex- 
citement, than  the  announcement  of  the 
discovery  of  diphtheria  anti-toxine,  and 
the  new  remedy  has  been  constantly  com- 
pared in  its  nature  and  action  to  tuber- 
culin, very  much  to  its  discredit.  There  is 
really  only  the  most  superficial  resemblance 
between  tuberculin  and  diphtheria  anti- 
toxine.  In  the  one  case  (tuberculin)  the 


disease,  tuberculosis,  or  consumption,  was 
to  be  cured  by  temporarily  intensifying  the 
morbid  process  by  the  use  of  a substance 
which,  in  itself,  was  capable  of  doing  great 
harm.  In  the  other  case,  on  the  contrary 
(the  diphtheria  anti-toxine),  the  remedy  not 
only  is  apparently  quite  devoid  of  injurious 
effects,  and  may  be  administered  without 
any  apprehension 
as  to  the  results, 
but,  in  favorable 
cases,  it  almost 
at  once  renders 
the  individual  in- 
susceptible to  the 
poison  which 
causes  the  dis- 
ease, and  thus  ar- 
rests it.  In  the 
one  case  (tuber- 
culin) the  remedy 
was  a poison  pro- 
duced by  the  tu- 
bercle bacillus  in 
its  growth  ; in  the 
other  (diphtheria 
anti-toxine),  the 
remedy  is  ob- 
tained from  ani- 
mals which  have 
been  inoculated 
with  the  poison 
produced  by  the 
diphtheria  bacil- 
lus. In  the  latter 
instance,  the 
harmful  effects 
which  the  diph- 
theria poison  pro- 
duces, are  borne 
by  the  animals 
which  are  inocu- 
lated, and  which 
furnish  anti-tox- 
ine, and  not  by 
human  beings  who  are  subjected  to  the 
treatment. 

Sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to 
form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  exact 
value  of  the  diphtheria  anti-toxine  in  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  diphtheria,  but 
that  it  is  of  grra/  value,  and  constitutes  an 
immense  advance  upon  any  other  method 
of  treatment,  has  been  fully  demonstrated. 
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ADMINISTBKING  TME  DirHTMBitIA  AKTI*TOXtNB. 


There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  with 
a fuller  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  for 
its  employment  diphtheria  may  be  brought 
almost  absolutely  under  control. 

THE  EXPERIMENTS  THAT  LED  TO  THE 
DISCOVERY. 

A number  of  series  of  experimental  ob- 
servations regarding  the  nature  and  causa- 
tion of  diphtheria  preceded  the  discov- 
ery of  the  new  remedy.  These  began 
with  the  discovery  of  the  diphtheria  bacil- 
lus by  Klebs  in  1883.  In  the  following 
year,  1884,  the  organisms  described  by 


Klebs  were  more  carefully  studied  by 
Loeffler,  were  cultivated  outside  the  living 
body,  and  diphtheria,  or  a disease  resem- 
bling it,  was  reproduced  in  animals  by  in- 
oculating them  with  the  cultures  of  this 
germ.  Loeffler  was  unable,  however,  to 
reproduce  the  various  forms  of  paralysis 
which  fretiuently  follow  diphtheria,  but 
Roux  and  Vcrsin,  in  Paris,  in  1888,  suc- 
ceeded in  reproducing  artificially,  by  the 
inoculation  of  animals  with  cultures  of  the 
diphtheria  bacillus,  a perfectly  character- 
istic diphtheritic  paralysis,  and  they  were 
also  successful  in  separating  from  the 
cultures  of  this  organism  a poison  (the 
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iliplulierla  toxinc)  witli  wliidi  lliey  also 
procliicod  paralysis  in  animals.  Then 
Kehrin;'  and  Kilasato,  in  llcriin,  found 
that  l>y  the  inoenlation  of  animals  with  the 
poison  obtained  from  cultures  of  the  diph- 
theria bacillus  they  could  be  Kratlually  ren- 
dered extraordinarily  insusceiitible  to  both 
the  poison  and  the  diphtheria  bacilli  them- 
selves. They  further  showed  that  this 
insusceptibility  or  immunity  was  due  to 
the  formation  and  presence  in  the  blood  of 
some  stdistance  which  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  separate  chemically,  and  which  is 
known  as  the  diphtheria  anti-toxine,  or, 
from  its  wonderful  action,  the  curative 
serum.  Then  followed  experiments  by 
Hehring,  Klirlich,  and  other  observers  in 
Germany,  and  Roux  in  J’aris,  experiments 
desi^jned  to  make  this  discovery  practically 
available  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  diphtheria  in  the  human  being. 

The  first  important  results  of  these  ex- 
periments were  ptiblished  in  the  early  part 
of  last  year,  and  they  showed  a striking 
diminution  in  the  mortality,  in  a series  of 
cases  of  diphtheria  subjected  to  the  new 
treatment.  The  results  obtained  in  these 
first  cases  have  been  more  than  confirmed 
by  subsetpient  experiences  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease.  In  order  to  gain  an 
intelligent  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
new  treatment,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
something  of  certain  facts  regarding  the 
infectious  diseases  which  underlie  it.  It 
has  been  long  known  that  in  many  infec- 
tious diseases  one  attack  grants  a more  or 
less  complete  insusceptibility,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  immunity,  to  future  attacks.  The 
same  individual  rarely  has  two  attacks  of 
small-pox  or  scarlet  fever,  because  the 
first  attack  has  given  nearly  or  complete 
immunity  to  the  disease. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  in  many  bac- 
terifdogical  studies  of  different  infectious 
diseases,  to  devise  or  to  discover  some 
means  or  method  by  which  immunity  to 
these  diseases  can  be  artificially  induced 
in  animals  and  in  man.  fhese  investiga- 
tions have  met  with  considerable  success. 
In  vaccination  for  small-pox,  immunity 
to  small-pox  is  ]irodiiced  in  human  beings 
by  inoculation,  through  vaccination,  with 
the  virus  of  cow-pox,  which  is  a closely 
allied  ilisease  occurring  in  cattle.  I’asteur 
some  years  ago  siiccecdeil  in  conferring 
immunity  on  cattle  and  shceii  to  anthrax, 
or  splenic  fever  (a  disease  which  some- 
times occurs  in  human  beings),  by  inocu- 
lating them  with  cultures  of  the  anthrax 
germ,  whose  virulence  had  been  partially 
attenuated  by  the  application  of  lieat.  In 


I’asteur's  prophylactic  treatment  for  hydro- 
phobia, immunity  is  conferred  by  succes- 
sive iiiociilatioiis  with  a virusof  constantly 
increasing  strength,  the  first  inoculations 
being  made  with  a virus  having  little  or  no 
virulence.  In  this  case  the  virus  is  ob- 
tained from  the  spinal  cords  of  rabbits 
which  have  died  from  rabies  after  inocula- 
tion. The  virulence  of  the  virus  in  the 
cords  is  attenuated  by  drying  for  varying 
per'rotls  of  time.  .\  spinal  cord  which  has 
been  dried  for  fourteen  days  is  by  this  pro- 
cess deprived 
of  its  virulence, 
and  those  which 
have  been  dried 
a shorter  peri- 
od have  pro- 
portionately 
greater  v i ru  - 
lence. 

In  the  pro- 
duction of  the 
diphtheria  anti- 
toxine,  a high 
degree  of  im- 
munity is  first 
conferred  on 
animals  by  suc- 
cessive inocu-  o« 
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larger  and  larger  amounts  of  the  diph- 
theria tdxinf,  the  smaller  doses  giving 
tolerance  to  the  succeeding  larger  doses  ; 
this  tolerance  being  due  to  the  forma- 
tion in  the  blood  of  <7«//-toxine.  In  the 
prevention  of  diphtheria  by  the  use  of 
the  anti-toxine,  a certain  proportion  of  the 
immunity  which  has  been  conferred  upon 
animals,  is  transferred  from  the  immunized 
animal  to  the  individual.  This  is  done  by 
the  injection  under  the  skin  of  a given 
amount  of  blood  serum,  curative  serum, 
which  contains  the  anti-toxine,  and  which 
is  derived  from  an  immunized  animal.  The 
amount  of  insusceptibility  conferred  by 
these  injections  is  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  blood  serum  that  is  thus  intro- 
duced, and  the  ilegree  of  insusceptibility  to 
diphtheria  which  the  animal  from  which  it 
was  obtained  lias  acquired.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria  by  anti-toxine,  the  same 
immunity  is  transferred,  and  is  almost  im- 
mediately produced  in  the  individual,  by  the 
introduction  of  this  curative  serum;  and 
as  the  individual  by  its  introduction  is 
rendered  relatively  or  absolutely  immune 
to  the  disease,  the  disease  is  at  once  par- 
tially or  completely  arrested. 

The  results  which  have  been  obtained 
from  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  by  the 
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new  remedy,  are  far  better  than  have  ever  ate  effects  frequently  seen  in  individual 
been  obtained  by  any  other  method.  Speak-  cases  produced  by  the  administration  of 
ing  generally  for  the  children’s  hospitals  the  curative  serum.  The  results  are  so  ex- 
in Europe  and  in  this  country,  it  has  been  traordinary  as  to  seem  almost  incredible  to 
found  that,  with  other  methods  of  treat-  those  who  have  been  familiar  with  the 
ment,  from  40  to  55  per  cent,  of  the  cases  usual  course  of  diphtheria  and  the  effects 
of  diphtheria  occurring  in  children  under  of  remedies  on  it. 

five  years  of  age  die.  With  thenew  method  In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  when  the 
of  treatment,  this  mortality  has  been  re-  anti-toxine  is  administered  during  the  first 
diiced  first  to  25  per  cent.,  then  to  15  per  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  of  the  dis- 
cent., to  13  per  cent.,  ii  per  cent.,  and  it  ease,  and  sometimes  also  during  the  third 
has  been  said  that  in  the  last  series  of  cases  or  fourth  day,  the  effects  are  most  striking, 
trea  ted  by  Roux  the  mortality  was  only  8 If  the  temperature  has  been  elevated  toper- 
per  cent.  The  striking  influence  upon  the  haps  one  hundred  and  three  or  one  hundred 
mortality  from  this  disease  brought  about  and  four  degrees,  it  falls  to  normal  or 
by  the  use  of  anti-toxine,  is  shown  in  the  nearly  normal  within  a few  hours,  the  ex- 
reduced  death-rate  in  Paris  during  the  last  tension  of  the  membrane  in  the  throat  is 
few  months  as  compared  with  the  corres-  arrested,  and  the  swelling  and  soreness  in 
ponding  months  of  previous  years.  Tables  part  or  entirely  disappear.  If  the  mem- 
are  appended  vvhich  show  the  number  of  brane  is  only  on  the  surface,  is  of  recent 
deaths  from  diphtheria  for  each  week  dur-  formation  and  is  not  very  thick,  and  has 
ing  1894, and  the  mortality  for  each  month  not  as  yet  involved  the  substance  of  the 
during  the  last  five  years.*  The  influence  of  tissue,  it  will  often  entirely  separate  within 
the  use  of  this  agent  on  the  death-rate  from  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  injec- 
diphtheria,  as  showm  by  these  tables,  con-  tion,  and  convalescence  is  at  once  estab- 
stitutes,  in  my  opinion,  an  exhibit  of  the  lished.  In  the  most  severe  cases,  and  in 
saving  of  life  by  a new  remedy  so  extraor-  those  where  the  remedy  is  not  administered 
dinary  as  to  be  without  a parallel  in  the  until  later  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
history  of  medicine.  No  such  results  have  the  influence  is  usually  less  marked,  and 
ever  before  been  obtained,  and  the  cumula-  it  becomes  necessary  to  administer  the 
live  results,  as  shown  by  these  statistics,  are  remedy  a second,  a third,  or  even  a fourth 
no  more  remarkable  than  are  the  immedi-  time,  at  intervals  of  twelve  to  twenty-four 
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Tb«  Rcncra]  use  of  anti-toxine  was  not  be(*un  until  about 
September  i,  1894.  although  it  had  been  employed  to  a con* 
siaerable  extent  in  the  hospitals  Devious  to  this  time,  begin- 
ning in  April  and  May,  1894.  The  effect  of  anti  toxine  is 
shown  in  tnc  decreasing  mortality.  In  the  fourth  week  of 
September.  1894.  there  were  only  four  deaths  in  the  entire 
city  of  Paris  from  diphtheria,  and  two  of  the  four  were  not 
residents  of  Paris. 
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hours.  There  are,  however,  a few  cases 
of  tliphlheria,  especially  those  complicated 
with  septic  infection,  which  die,  even  if 
the  remedy  is  used  early  in  the  course  of 
the  disease.  The  complications  which  are 
common  during  the  course  of  diphtheria 
and  following  it,  with  other  methods  of 
treatment,  are  far  less  frequent  and  less 


rKorsssuM  khrlich. 


severe,  and  in  the  cases  which  are  treated 
early  they  are  almost  entirely  obviated. 

The  production  of  anti-toxine  requires 
considerable  time,  a high  grade  of  tech- 
nical skill,  and  is  attended  with  very  con- 
siderable expense.  The  cost  of  the  rem- 
edy in  this  country  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  excessive.  Where  it  could  be  ob- 
tained at  all,  the  price  has  been  from  three 
to  twelve  dollars  a dose,  depending  upon 
the  strength  of  the  serum.  The  prices  have 
now  been  very  much  reduced,  and  probably 
there  will  be  a still  further  reduction,  as 
the  supply  is  more  nearly  equal  to  the  de- 
mand ; but  under  all  conditions  it  must  be 
a comparatively  expensive  remedy.  In 
France,  the  production  of  it  has  already 
been  placed  under  the  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment. It  is  produced  only  at  the  Pas- 
teur Institute  in  Paris,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Roux,  and  it  is  furnished  from 
this  institution  to  the  whole  of  France, 
under  certain  restrictions  and  regulations, 
without  charge.  It  cannot  be  bought  or  ex- 
ported. In  Germany,  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  largest  sup- 
plies come  from 
two  sources; 
that  produced 
under  the  super- 
vision of  Pro- 


fessors Behring  and  Ehrlich,  and  that  pro- 
duced under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  .Aronson. 
The  former  has  been  produced  either  at  the 
Institute  fur  Infectious  Diseases  in  Berlin 
(the  amount  there  being  only  limited  in 
quantity,  and  intended  for  experimental 
purposes,  and  for  use  in  the  hospitals  con- 
nected with  the  institution),  or  by  a manu- 
facturing firm  at  Hoechst-am-Main.  The 
latter,  that  produced  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr.  Aronson,  comes  from  the  pharma- 
ceutical house  of  Schering.  Almost  all 
that  has  reached  this  country  within  the 
last  three  months  is  the  Behring  product, 
and  up  to  the  ioth  of  January  altogether 
amounted  to  perhaps  one  thousand  two 
hundred  vials.  Larger  consignments  are 
now  expected.  In  this  country,  measures 
were  taken  some  months  ago  by  the  New 
York  City  Health  Department,  and  more 
recently  by  the  health  departments  of  other 
cities,  and  by  some  private  parties,  for  the 
home  production  of  anti-toxine.  That 
prepared  in  this  country  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  New  York  City  Health  De- 
partment has,  at  the  time  of  writing,  been 
already  employed  in  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cases,  and  the  mortality  in 
cases  thus  treated  has  been  about  twelve 
per  cent. 

It  does  not  seem,  with  such  knowledge 
as  we  now  have,  as  if  too  great  enthusi- 
asm regarding  the  importance  of  this 
discovery  were  possible.  It  apparently 
places  at  once  within  our  control  the  means 
for  the  restriction  of  the  most  dreaded  and 
most  fatal  disease  of  childhood — a disease 
which  appeared  only  a few'  years  ago,  and 
which  has  been  rapidly  increasing  in  fre- 
quency and  mortality  all  over  the  civilized 
world.  In  New  York  City  alone,  during 
1894,  there  were  over  two  thousand  two 
hundred  deaths  reported  as  due  to  this  mal- 
ady. ,-\side  from  the  direct  practical  ad- 
vantage which  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  anti-toxine,  the  discovery  of  this 
new  method  for  the  treatment  of  an  infec- 
tious disease  opens  a great  field  for  study 
and  investigation,  where  there  is  the 
brightest  promise  that  other  discoveries 
may  be  made  which  will  place  all  infec- 
tious diseases  as  completely  within  our 
control  as  it  seems  probable  now  will  be 
the  case  with  diphtheria. 
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The  anti-toxine  of  diphtheria  is  a sub- 
stance derived  from  the  blood  of 
animals,  chiefly  horses,  which  have  been 
rendered  immune  to  the  action  of  the 
diphtheria  bacilli,  through  repeated  in- 
jections of  their  toxines.  The  first  steps 
in  its  preparation  are  carried  on  in  the 
bacteriological  laboratory,  ending  with  the 
final  storage  of  the  perfected  toxines  ; 
and  the  later  ones  in  the  stables  and  lab- 
oratories connected  with  them,  ending  with 
the  bottling  of  the  curative  serum. 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  THE  DIPHTHERIA 
TOXINES. 

The  toxines  are  the  poisonous  chemical 
compounds  produced  and  set  free  by  the 
growth  of  the  diph- 
theria bacilli. 

They  are  powerful 
irritants  to  the  liv- 
ing cells  of  the 
body.  It  is  owing 
lo  their  poisonous 
action  that  the  gen- 
eral system  is  so 
prostrated  in  diph- 
theria, and  the 
membrane  pro- 
duced in  the  throat. 

Chemically  they  are 
such  complicated 
substances  that  it 
has  been  impossible 
lo  secure  them  in  a 
pure  state.  The 
first  step  in  the 
preparation  of  the 
toxines  is  to  secure 
a number  of  pure 
cultures  of  diph- 
theria bacilli. 

These  bacilli, 
proven  by  l.oeffler 
and  other  investi- 
gators to  be  the  cause  of  diphtheria,  are 
found  uniformly  in  the  gray  membrane 
seen  in  the  throat  in  diphtheria,  and  they 
persist  for  a time  in  the  healthy  throats 
of  persons  convalescent  from  that  disease. 
Recent  investigation  has  also  shown  that 
they  are  frequently  present  in  the  throat 
secretions  of  healthy  persons  who  have 


been  in  contact  with  diphtheria.  They 
remain  here  inactive  till  some  disturbance 
makes  the  lining  membrane  of  the  throat 
vulnerable  to  their  attack,  much  as  grains 
of  wheat  would  remain  unchanged  upon  a 
dry  soil  until  a rain  produced  the  proper 
conditions  for  their  growth.  The  first  of 
the  photographs  shows  us  a number  of 
colonies  of  diphtheria  bacilli,  slightly 
magnified,  growing  on  the  surface  of  nu- 
trient agar  jelly.  The  many  thousands  of 
bacilli  contained  in  each  of  the  colonies 
are  too  slightly  magnified  to  be  seen  indi- 
vidually. The  following  three  photo- 
graphs show  the  bacilli  from  three  different 
cases  of  diphtheria.  The  amount  of  mag- 
nification can  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
are  not  bacteriologists,  by  stating  that  a 
man  equally  mag- 
nified would  appear 
twice  as  large  as 
Mount  Washington. 

If  a visitor  should 
stop  at  our  labora- 
tory any  morning  at 
an  early  hour,  he 
would  notice  a large 
number  of  little 
tubes  containing 
sterilized  soliij 
blood  serum.  If  he 
looked  closely,  he 
would  see  on  the 
surface  of  the  se- 
rum in  each  of  the 
tubes  a growth  of 
bacteria.  U p o n 
inquiry  he  would 
find  that  each  of 
the  tubes  had  been 
inoculated  the  pre- 
vious day  from  the 
membrane  in  the 
throat  of  a suspect- 
ed case  of  diph- 
theria, and  that 
they  were  now  being  examined  in  order  to 
determine,  by  the  jnesence  or  absence  of 
the  bacilli,  which  of  the  cases  were,  and 
which  were  not,  diphtheria.  A few  of  the 
tubes  which  contain  abundant  bacilli,  and 
which  appear  to  have  been  inoculated 
from  severe  cases,  are  selected  to  furnish 
bacilli  for  the  toxine.  by  the  method  of 
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plate  cultures,  the  diphtheria  bacilli  from 
each  of  the  tubes  are  obtained  free  from 
mixture  with  other  bacteria.  A number 
of  test  tubes,  which  have  been  previously 
filled  with  nutrient  alkaline  bouillon, 
plugged  with  cotton  and  sterilized,  are 
now  inoculated  with  the  bacilli,  several 
tubes  being  injected  with  the  bacilli  derived 
from  each  of  the  cases.  These  tubes  are 
now  placed  in  an  incubator  and  kept  at 
the  temperature  of  the  human  body,  and 
allowed  to  develop  for  two  days. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  strong 
toxines  are  most  apt  to  be  produced  from 
bacilli  which  have  great  virulence  or  dis- 
ease-producing power.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bacilli  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
the  amount  of  virulence  which  they  pos- 
sess, and  we  are  therefore  forced  to  use 


containing  the  living  bacilli  from  each  of 
the  cultures  is  needed  to  destroy  the  life 
of  the  animal.  When  this  has  been  deter- 
mined, we  select  four  or  five  of  the  most 
virulent  cultures  to  use  for  the  production 
of  the  toxines.  We  have  to  try'  a number 
of  cultures,  because  it  is  found  that  among 
bacilli  of  equal  virulence  in  animals,  some 
will  produce  more  toxines  than  others  in 
the  bouillon. 

To  produce  the  toxines,  the  bacilli  must 
have  access  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
The  usual  method  of  cultivating  in  flasks 
plugged  with  cotton  does  not  give  as  free 
passage  to  the  air  as  is  desirable  for  the 
quick  production  of  the  toxines.  A more 
rapid  process,  recommended  by  Roux,  is 
therefore  adopted  for  many  of  the  cultures. 
It  consists  in  growing  the  bacilli  in  a 
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living  animals  to  obtain  this  information. 
For  this  purpose  guinea-pigs  are  used,  since 
they  possess  the  qualifications  of  being 
easily  raised  and  of  reacting  always  in 
about  the  same  degree  to  a given  dose  of 
the  diphtheria  germs. 

Having,  then,  selected,  weighed,  and  de- 
scribed for  future  identification  a number 
of  these  guinea-pigs,  we  inject,  under  the 
skin  of  each,  a certain  quantity  of  the  broth 
containing  the  living  diphtheria  bacilli.  In 
a little  animal  weighing  three  hundred 
grams  (about  half  a pound)  we  would 
inject,  perhaps,  one  one-hundredth  of  a 
cubic  centimetre,  or  one-fifth  of  a drop  ; 
in  another  would  be  injected  one-half,  and 
in  a third  one-cpiarter  of  this  quantity. 

By  keeping  the  animals  under  observa- 
tion a few  days,  we  are  enabled  to  detect 
just  how  large  a quantity  of  the  bouillon 


draught  of  moist  air.  For  this  purpose 
large  flat-bottom  flasks,  provided  with  side 
tubes  for  the  inlet  and  exit  of  air,  are  filled 
to  a de|>th  of  one  inch  with  bouillon  and 
sterilized  in  a steam  chamber.  Into  each  of 
the  flasks  are  then  injected  a few  cubic  cen- 
timetres of  very  virulent  bacilli.  The  flasks 
are  finally  placed  in  one  of  the  many  large 
incubators  and  kept  at  thirty-seven  degrees 
centigrade  for  twenty-four  hours.  If  a good 
growth  develops,  the  flasks  are  connected 
by  one  of  the  side-tubes  with  an  exhaust 
pump.  The  air  which  is  drawn  out  one 
side  is  sucked  in  at  the  other,  first  having 
been  moistened  by  jiassing  through  a 
layer  of  water  in  a wash  bottle.  Strong 
toxines  may  be  prepared  in  this  way  in 
from  two  to  four  weeks,  about  half  the 
time  needed  by  the  older  but  much  simpler 
method. 
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At  the  end  of  this  time,  small  quantities 
of  the  bouillon  containing  the  toxines  are 
withdrawn  and  tested  in  guinea-pigs.  The 
toxines  are  tested  in  the  animal  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  as  the  bacilli.  The 
bouillon  contained  in  those  flasks  which 
has  been  proven  to  contain  sufficient  tox- 
ine  is  removed  from  the  incubator  and, 
after  filtering,  is  placed  in  large  dark-col- 
ored glass  jars  to  which  one-half  per  cent, 
carbolic  acid  has 
been  added  for  a 
preservative,  and 
stored  in  a dark 
room  at  an  even 
temperature  until 
needed. 


kept,  and  which  are  fur- 
nishing the  supply  of 
anti-toxine,  we  notice  the 
stalls  are  large  and  well 
ventilated,  and  that  the 
horses  look  well  and  seem 
comfortably  housed.  .-Vt 
present  there  are  forty- 
two  horses  under  treat- 
ment. The  expenses  are 
shared  equally  by  the 
Health  Department  of 
New  York  City,  and  by 
the  New  York  “ Herald." 
These  horses  are  as  care- 
fully tended  as  |>atients 
in  a hospital.  Twice  a 
day  their  temperature  is 
taken,  and  frequently 
their  pulse  also.  They 
are  taken  out  daily  for 
exercise,  and  they  are 
weighed  once  a week. 
Their  general  health  is 
watched  over  with  the  greatest  care  by 
trained  veterinarians. 

The  horses  selected  must  be  |)erfectly 
healthy,  but  may  have  slight  deformities 
or  blemishes,  which,  although  tietracling 
from  their  value  for  other  purposes,  do  not 
in  any  way  injure  the  purity  of  their  blood, 
or  diminish  their  ability  to  furnish  anti- 
toxine.  Having  selected  then  a number 
of  horses,  we  begin  by  injecting  a small 


SOWING  T O X I N E 
IN  HORSES  TO 
PRODUCE  ANTI- 
TOXINE. 


This  toxine  is 
now  ready  for  in- 
jection into  the 
horses,  or  other 
animals,  w h i c h 
are  to  be  used  for 
the  production  of 
anti-toxine. 

Upon  entering 
the  stable  in 
which  the  horses 
having  been 
longest  under 
treatment  are 


ISJSCTINO  TOXISE  INTO  A HOESS. 
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amount,  say  one-half  of  a cubic  centimetre 
(ten  drops),  of  the  toxine,  which,  when  in- 
jected to  the  amount  of  one-tenth  of  a cubic 
centimetre,  is  sufficient  to  kill  a half-grown 
guinea-pig  in  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours. 

The  horses  differ  greatly  in  their  reac- 
tion to  the  injections.  Some  have  a marked 
rise  of  temperature,  refuse  their  food,  de- 
velop a large  local  swelling,  become  stiff 
and  sore,  and  show,  in  every  way,  that  they 
have  been  profoundly  affected.  Other 
horses  receiving  the  same  amount  of  poi- 
son, show  little  or  no  disturbance.  The 
doses  of  toxine  can  be  more  quickly  in- 
creased in  horses  which  show  no  reaction 
than  in  those  more  sensitive,  and  they  are 
thus  more  fitted  for  the  quick  production 
of  anti-toxine.  Some  horses  are  so  sensitive 
that  they  succumb  to  even  very  small  doses 
of  toxine,  if  they  are  frequently  repeated. 

From  day  to  day  the  horses  are  observed, 
and  as  soon  as  the  temperature  has  fallen 
to  the  normal,  and  the  local  swelling 


tube  siK  inches  long  is  .attached.  To  re- 
ceive the  blood  we  use  small  flasks  con- 
taining from  one  to  four  pints.  The  mouths 
of  these  flasks  have  previously  been  cov- 
ered with  paper,  or  plugged  with  cotton, 
and  sterilized  by  dry  heat. 

When  we  are  all  ready  to  bleed  the  horse, 
the  animal  is  led  into  a well-lighted  and 
clean  room,  held  both  by  the  bridle  and  by 
the  small  twitch  which  is  twisted  about  the 
upper  lip.  Before  introducing  the  canula 
into  the  jugular  vein  of  the  horse,  a small 
incision  about  two  inches  in  length  is  made 
directly  over  the  vein.  While  an  assistant 
presses  upon  the  jugular  lower  down  in 
the  neck,  to  cause  it  to  fill  with  blood,  the 
sharp-pointed  end  of  the  canula  is  pushed 
through  the  connective  tissue  covering  the 
vein,  and  through  the  walls  of  the  vein 
itself  until  it  has  passed  well  within  the 
lumen  of  the  vessel.  When  this  occurs  a 
good  stream  of  blood  will  immediately 
flow  through  the  canula  and  rubber 
tube  into  the  vessel  held  to  receive 
the  blood.  Vessel  after  vessel  is  thus 
filled,  until  six  to  twelve  pints  have 
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in  size  and  frequency  until,  in  the  course 
of  three  to  five  months,  we  are  enabled 
to  inject  the  less  sensitive  horses  with  a 
thousand  times  the  original  dose,  without 
its  producing  any  local  or  constitutional 
synijitoms.  When  we  can  introduce  from 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  cubic  centi- 
metres of  strong  toxine  into  the  horse 
without  producing  serious  symptoms,  we 
can  feel  pretty  certain  that  the  horse’s 
blood  contains  anti-toxine  in  sufficient 
amount  to  be  used  for  healing  purposes. 

The  horse  is  prepared  for  bleeding  by 
having  the  skin  of  the  neck  over  the  jugu- 
lar vein  shaved,  cleansed  with  soap  and 
water,  and  as  thoroughly  as  possible  dis- 
infected. To  obtain  the  blood  we  use  a 
small  canula  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  having  a sharp-pointed  end. 
To  the  opposite  end  is  att.ached  a rubber 
tube  of  moderate  size,  about  tw'o  feet  in 
length.  At  the  end  of  this  a small  glass 


been  procured.  The  amount  of  blood 
depends  upon  the  size  and  condition  of 
the  horse.  The  horse  itself  hardly  minds 
the  operation,  frequently  nibbling  its  hay 
during  the  process. 

These  flasks  containing  the  blood  are 
now  stored  for  from  two  to  four  days  in 
the  ice-chest  in  the  laboratory  connected 
with  the  stable,  until  the  clot  has  thorough- 
ly squeezed  out  the  serum.  This  serum 
contains  dissolved  in  it  the  anti-toxine.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  it  is  the 
anti-toxine,  and  not  the  serum  which  con- 
tains it,  that  is  curative  in  diphtheria. 

There  are  a number  of  ways  employed 
by  different  investigators  to  determine  the 
amount  of  anti-toxine  contained  in  any 
given  sample  of  blood  serum.  There  are 
two  principal  methods,  of  which  the  others 
are  mostly  modifications.  The  first  is 
chiefly  employed  in  Germany  and  was  de- 
vised by  Professor  Behring.  In  this  meth- 
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od  we  take  a sufficient  amount  of  bouillon 
containing  the  poison  or  toxine  of  the 
diphtheria  bacilli,  which  has  been  proven 
by  numerous  tests  to  be  ten  times  the 
amount  sufficient  to  kill  a guinea-pig  weigh- 
ing two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred 
grams.  To  this  amount  of  poison  we  add 
varying  amounts  of  the  serum  to  be  tested 
as  to  its  strength  in  anti-toxine.  The  tox- 
ine and  anti-toxine  are  thus  injected  to- 
gether. Each  animal  of  a series,  therefore, 
receives  the  same  amount  of  toxine,  but  a 
different  amount  of  serum. 

After  a few  days  we  are  enabled  to  tell 
from  the  results  of  these  injections  just 
how  much  of  the  given  sample  of  serum 
was  sufficient  to  save  the  life  of  a guinea- 
pig  which  had  received  ten  times  a fatal 
dose.  If  one-tenth  of  a cubic  centimetre 
of  this  sample  of  serum  sufficed  to  save  the 
life  of  a guinea-pig,  it  was  called  by  Beh- 
ring a normal  anti-toxine  solution,  and  one 
cubic  centimetre  of  this  comprised  one  unit 
of  anti-toxine.  If  one-tenth  of  this  amount 
or  one  one-hundredth  of  a cubic  centimetre 
was  sufficient  to  produce  this  curative  re- 
sult, this  solution  of  anti-toxine  was  called 
a ten-fold  normal  solution. 

The  other  method  is  one  chiefly  em- 
ployed by  Dr.  Roux  and  his  co-laborers. 
In  this  method  we  inject  into  a number  of 
animals  varying  amounts  of  the  serum  con- 
taining the  anti-toxine  ; twelve  hours  after- 
ward we  inject  into  these  animals  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  living  virulent  diphtheria 
bacilli  to  kill  an  unprotected  animal  in 
thirty-six  hours.  Here  by 
injecting  the  anti-toxine 
before  the  bacilli,  we  im- 
munize the  animals,  and  it 
is  found  that  we  are  en- 
abled to  protect  the  lives 
of  the  guinea-pigs  by  very 
much  smaller  quantities  of 
anti-toxine  than  if  we  in- 
jected the  anti-toxine  and 
bacilli  together.  The 
strength  of  the  anti-toxine 
in  the  serum  is  estimated 
upon  the  percentage  of 
serum  required  to  protect 
the  life  of  the  guinea-pig 
compared  to  its  weight. 

Thus,  if  we  found  that  a 
guinea-pig  weighing  five 
hundred  grams  (the  size 
usually  selected  by  Roux) 
required  one  five-hun- 
dredth of  its  weight  of  the 
serum  (one  cubic  centi- 
metre) to  be  protected 


from  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  test 
dose,  we  would  label  the  strength  of 
that  anti-toxine  serum  at  five  hundred, 
because  one  part  of  this  scrum  pro- 
tected five  hundred  parts  of  animal.  If 
another  sample  of  serum  contained  one 
hundred  times  as  much  anti-toxine,  one 
part  would  protect  fifty  thousand  parts 
of  guinea-pigs,  and  the  strength  of  this 
serum  would  be  fifty  thousand.  Serum 
of  this  strength  is  the  weakest  that  should 
be  used  in  treatment. 

If  we  consider  closely  the  results  ob- 
tained in  testing  anti-toxine,  we  may  learn 
a truth  which  is  of  great  importance.  It 
has  been  found,  that  a very  small  quan- 
tity of  anti-toxine  suffices  to  save  the  life 
of  an  animal,  when  injected  some  hours 
before  the  introduction  of  the  poison  of 
diphtheria.  .\  much  larger  quantity  is 
necessary  when  the  poison  and  anti-toxine 
are  injected  together,  and  a still  greater 
quantity  is  required  if  the  poison  is  in- 
jected before  the  anti-toxine.  If  the  cura- 
tive anti-toxine  is  delayed  too  long,  no 
amount  will  suffice  to  rescue  the  animal. 
The  evidence  thus  brought  out  experi- 
mentally has  proven  true  at  the  bedside. 
Cases  of  diphtheria  injected  with  anti- 
toxine  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
disease,  recovered  in  a manner  almost  mar- 
vellous. Those  injected  during  the  height 
of  the  disease  show  usually  marked  im- 
provement, while  those  injected  toward 
the  end  of  the  disease  show  little  or 
none. 
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By  the  Rk'.iit  Hos.  \V.  E.  Glamstone,  M.  r. 


The  citadel  of  Christianity  is  in  these 
days  besieged  all  round  its  circuit. 
There  is  one  point,  however,  in  that  cir- 
cumference where  the  defence  presents  to 
us  certain  particularities.  That  point  is 
the  article  of  Sabbath,  or,  more  properly, 
of  Lord's  Day,  observance.  .\nd  the  par- 
ticularities are  two,  widely  separated  from 
one  another.  The  first  is,  that  among  the 
forces  employed  in  defence  there  are  im- 
portant auxiliaries  who  put  wholly  out  of 
view  the  revealed  sanction  and  the  prop- 
erly Christian  motive  ; who  are  not,  and 
do  not  profess  to  be,  available  for  the  work 
of  active  defence  in  other  parts  of  the  pre- 
cinct. The  other  peculiarity  is  this  ; that 
very  many  of  those  defenders  whose  mo- 
tive and  profession  are  not  secular,  but 
distinctly  religious,  are  singularly  ill- 
ec]uipped  with  consistent  or  perspicuous 
ideas  of  the  subject,  and,  what  is  more, 
that  in  their  ordinary  practice  they  sys- 
tematically and  very  largely  make  over 
large  portions  of  the  day,  if  not  to  secu- 
lar occupations  and  amusements,  yet  to 
secular  thought  and  conversation.  This 
is  done  without  deliberate  or  conscious 
insincerity  ; yet  we  must  all  feel  that  when 
the  margin  between  profession  and  prac- 
tice has  become,  and  is  allowed  to  remain, 
enormous,  real  insincerity  lies  perilously 
near. 

.\s  to  the  first  head,  we  have  a class,  or 
more  than  a class,  who  view  the  subject 
entirely  from  the  natural  or  secular  side, 
but  who  still  believe,  with  a greater  or  less 
vivid  clearness  of  conviction,  that  a period- 
ical day  of  rest,  which  they  reasonably 
associate  with  the  one  day  in  seven  now 
become  so  venerable  from  its  associations 
as  well  as  its  origin,  is  a necessity  of  health, 
as  well  for  the  brain  of  man  as  for  the 
general  fabric  of  his  body  ; but  at  any  rate, 
and  in  the  highest  degree,  for  corporeal 
health  and  vigor  as  commonly  understood. 
I assume,  and  also  very  strongly  believe, 
this  to  be  generally  true,  although  I am 
not  aware  tliat  the  opinion  has  ever  been 
made  the  subject  of  sanitary  statistics.  It 
would,  however,  be  interesting,  if  it  were 
found  practicable,  to  test  the  question 
through  the  ease  of  that  limited  propor- 
tion of  the  British  community  who  do  not 
in  one  way  or  another  enjoy  at  the  least 


some  considerable  amount  of  relief  from 
labor,  bodily  and  mental,  on  the  conse- 
crated day,  by  a definite  exhibition  of 
results  on  health,  through  comparing  their 
experiences  with  those  of  the  community 
at  large.  This  idea  seems  to  be  largely 
held  among  the  masses  of  the  people, 
apart  from,  as  well  as  in  connection  with, 
the  ideas  of  religious  duty  and  of  spiritual 
health.  Even  the  most  devout  may  thus 
think  and  feel  without  any  inconsistency. 

It  is  probably  both  knowledge  of,  and 
participation  in,  this  conception,  which  has 
greatly  helped  the  continuance  of  Sabbath 
legislation,  nay,  the  increase  of  its  strin- 
gency, in  the  particular  of  public-houses, 
and  the  notable  caution  and  self-restraint 
of  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  adminis- 
trativechanges  recommended  on  the  ground 
of  mental  recreation  and  improvement  for 
the  people.  There  can  be  no  reason  why 
the  firmest  believers  in  the  Christian  char- 
acter and  obligation  of  the  day  should  not 
thankfully  avail  themselves  of  the  aid 
derived  from  alliance  with  this  secondary 
but  salutary  sentiment. 

When  we  approach  the  second  head,  it 
becomes  needful  to  separate  between  ideas 
and  practice.  As  to  ideas,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  in  our  own  country,  of  which 
atone  I speak,  the  general  iitind  is  pos- 
sessed with  any  conception,  at  once  ac- 
curate and  clear,  of  the  religious  ground 
on  which  we  are  to  observe  the  Sunday. 
There  is  a hazy,  but  still  practical  and  by 
no  means  superficial,  impression  that  in 
some  way  or  other  it  has  to  do  with  the 
originalcommand delivered  through  Moses, 
so  often  recited  in  our  churches,  and  backed 
there  by  the  definite  petition  that  God  will 
incline  our  hearts  “to  keep  this  law.”  We 
do  not  in  due  proportion  wxigh  or  meas- 
ure two  facts  which  bear  materially  on 
the  case.  Two  changes  have  indeed  been 
imported  into  this  law;  one  of  them  into 
its  form,  the  other  into  its  spirit.  The  first 
has  been  altered,  by  translation  of  the  Com- 
mandment, from  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week  to  the  first ; the  second,  by  impart- 
ing to  it  a positive  and  affirmative,  in 
addition  to  its  originally  negative  and 
prohibitory,  sense.  1 am  not  aware  that 
that  restricted  signification  has  been  re- 
laxed— and  it  has  certainly  been  kept  in 
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very  full  view  by  the  Church  and  by  the 
State  of  England — but  the  ascent  that 
the  Fourth  Commandment  of  the  Deca- 
logue has  made,  and  the  development  and 
expansion  that  it  has  received  under  the 
Christian  dispensation,  have  not  been  so 
prominently  put  forward.  Hence,  perhaps, 
it  is  that  we  have  but  imperfectly  grasped 
what  is  implied  in  what  we  familiarly  call 
the  observance  of  Sunday.  Possibly  there 
may  have  been  a concurring  cause  for  this 
defect  in  the  indisposition  of  many  minds, 
after  the  crisis  of  the  Reformation,  to  rec- 
ognise any  action  of  the  Church  apart  from 
Scripture.  It  is  difficult,  in  a tran<]uil  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  case,  to  exclude  from  it 
some  admission  of  such  action.  Hut,  so 
far  as  it  hasexisteil,  it  has  been  in  obvious 
furtherance  of  the  mind  of  the  Bible,  and 
it  may  equitably  be  considered  not  as  rais- 
ing any  question  as  between  clergy  and 
laity,  but  as  expressing  the  harmonious 
cooperation  of  the  entire  Christian  com- 
munity. 

The  auxiliary  evidence  which  the  Old 
Testament  supplies  to  support  the  Fourth 
Commandment  is  ample.  And  it  was  for- 
tified by  secondary  institutions,  such  as  the 
“preparation  of  the  Sabbath,"  and  the 
limitation  of  the  Sabbath  Day’s  journey. 
It  was  not  relaxed  by  our  Lord,  who  lived 
obediently  under  the  conditions  of  the 
older  covenant,  and  whom  we  are  evi- 
dently to  understand,  on  some  marked 
occasions,  not  as  impairing  the  Ciommand- 
ment,  but  as  protesting  against  and  can- 
celling an  artificial  ami  extravagant  stiff- 
ness in  its  interpretation.  Cruden  [in  led) 
observes  that  the  word'  “Sabbaths"  in- 
cluded the  great  festivals  of  the  Jews. 
But  the  obligatory  force  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment  as  touching  the  seventh 
day  is  destroyed  by  the  declaration  of  St. 
Paul  (Colossians  ii.  i6)  that  we  are  liable 
to  be  judged  or  coerced  by  none  in  respect 
of  Sabbath  days.  This  command  was  ad- 
dressed, as  is  obvious,  especially  to  Jews 
who  had  become  (Christians ; so  that  it 
applies  with  an  even  enhanced  force  to  us 
who  have  never  been  under  the  obligations 
of  the  Mosaic  law. 

The  opinion  which  required  a great 
Sabbatarian  strictness,  has  in  all  likelihood 
been  largely  consequent  iqum  the  Refor- 
mation : and,  without  much  critical  inves- 
tigation of  the  case,  has  rested  practically 
upon  the  Fourth  Commandment  of  the  Dec- 
alogue as  it  stands.  It  did  not,  however, 
arise  at  once  out  of  the  great  movement, 
even  in  Scotland,  where  it  eventually  at- 
tained to  a pitch  of  rigor,  and  e.\hibited  a 


tenacity  of  life,  probably  greater  than  in 
any  other  Christian  country.  If  we  meas- 
ure things  not  as  they  were  divinely  in- 
tended, nor  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but 
as  they  are  subjectively  entertained,  it 
might  be  a question  whether  the  Scottish 
Sabbath  was  not  for  two  hundred  years  a 
greater  Christian  sacrament,  a larger,  more 
vital,  and  more  influential  fact  in  the 
Christianity  of  the  country,  than  the  annual, 
or  sometimes  semi-annual,  celebration  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  or  the  initiatory  rite 
of  baptism,  or  both  together.  I remember 
that  when,  half  a century  ago,  ships  were 
despatched  from  Scottish  ports  to  South 
.Australia,  then  in  its  infancy,  laden  with 
well-organized  companies  of  emigrants,  1 
read  in  the  published  account  of  one  of 
them  that  perfect  religious  toleration  was 
established  as  the  rule  on  board,  but  that 
with  regard  to  a fundanKmtal  article  of  re- 
ligion like  the  Sabbath,  every  one  was  of 
course  required  to  observe  it.  Many  anec- 
dotes might  be  given  which  illustrate  the 
same  idea  ; an  idea  open  to  criticism,  but 
one  with  which  the  Presbyterian  Church 
cannot  well  afford  to  part,  without  some 
risk  to  the  public  power  and  general  influ- 
ence of  religion. 

The  seventh  day  of  the  week  has  been 
deposed  from  its  title  to  obligatory  reli- 
gious observance,  and  its  prerogative  has 
been  carried  over  to  the  first ; under  no 
direct  precept  of  Scripture,  but  yet  with  a 
Biblical  record  of  facts,  all  supplied  by  St. 
John,  which  go  far  towards  showing  that 
among  the  .Apostles  themselves,  and  there- 
fore from  apostolic  times,  the  practice  of 
divine  worship  on  the  Lord’s  Day  has  been 
continuously  and  firmly  established.  The 
Christian  community  took  upon  itself  to 
alter  the  form  of  the  Jewish  ordinance  ; 
but  this  was  with  a view  to  giving  larger 
effect  to  its  spiritual  purpose.  The  seventh 
day  had  been  ordained  as  the  most  appro- 
priate, according  to  the  Decalogue,  for 
coninieniorating  the  old  creation.  The 
advent  of  our  Lord  introduced  us  to  a chain 
of  events,  by  which  alone  the  benefits  of 
the  old  creation  were  secured  to  us,  to- 
gether with  the  yet  higher  benefits  of  the 
new.  The  series  of  these  events  cul- 
minated in  the  Resurrection.  With  the 
Resurrection  began  for  the  Saviour  Him- 
self a rest  from  all  that  was  painful  in  the 
process  of  redemption,  as  on  the  seventh 
day  there  had  begun  a rest  from  the  con- 
structive labors  that  had  brought  the  visi- 
ble world  into  existence  and  maturity. 

The  seventh  day  was  the  festival  of  the 
old  life,  accompanied  with  an  exemption 
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from  its  divinely  appointed  burdens.  The 
first  day  was  the  festival  of  the  new  life, 
ami  was  crowned  with  its  constant  and 
joyous  e.xercise.  The  ordinances  of  joint 
worship  cxliibit  one  particular  form  of  that 
exercise.  The  act  of  the  ('luirch  or  Chris- 
tian community  in  altering  the  day  was 
founded  on  this  broad  and  solid  analogy  ; 
and  was  also,  as  has  been  said,  wtrrranted 
by  the  evidence  of  apostolic  practice. 

On  the  day  of  Resurrection  itself,  in  the 
evening,  the  disciples  were  solemnly  as- 
sembled, with  the  doors  shut  for  “fear  of 
the  Jews”  (St.  John  xx.  19),  and  the  Lord, 
in  His  risen  body,  appeared  among  them, 
to  confer  on  them  their  great  mission  (xx. 
21-2.?).  .\gain,  on  the  eighth  tlay,  or,  as 
we  should  term  it,  seven  days  after  the 
great  day  of  the  Resurrection,  we  have  a 
similar  assembly,  .and  a like  appearance, 
which  records  the  confirmation  of  the  faith 
of  St.  Thomas  (xx.  26-28).  The  same  Apos- 
tle who  had  linked  together  thus  markedly 
these  three  occasions,  introduces  the  ;\poc- 
alypse  to  us  with  a proem  that  shows  his 
deep  sense  of  its  dignity  and  importance  ; 
and  next  proceeds  to  localize  it,  first  in 
place,  by  describing  the  isle  of  Patinos  as 
the  scene,  and  then  in  time,  by  specifying 
that  he  was  “in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord’s 
Day”  (Rev.  i.  9,  10).  We  may,  after  all 
this,  admit  that  the  aggregate  of  evidence 
for  the  obligation  of  meeting  together 
for  worshij)  on  the  Christian  Sabbath,  or 
Lord's  Day,  is  not  literally  homogeneous  ; 
but  we  must  assert  and  insist  that  its 
several  parts  are  in  keeping  one  with 
another,  and  that  its  combined  force  is 
conclusive.  No  Christian  can  entertain  a 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  solidity  of  the 
foundations  on  which  the  establisheil  tra- 
dition and  practice  rest. 

But  it  remains  to  consider  the  portion 
of  the  subject  on  which  the  prevailing 
conceptions  are  the  most  lame  and  incom- 
plete. 

We  dismiss  the  (piestion  of  the  authority 
for  the  I.ord's  Day.  There  remains  the 
further  question.  What  is  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  religious  observance  due  to 
it  ? Is  it,  apart  from  works  of  charity  and 
necessity,  which  I set  aside  and  cover  by 
an  assumption  all  along,  the  setting  aside 
of  worldly  business,  either  in  part  or  alto- 
gether? Is  it  an  attendance  on  public 
worship,  in  quantity  pemirioiisly  admitted, 
frugally  and  jealously  doled  out  ? Is  the 
demand  of  duty.  Is  the  religious  appetite 
satisfied,  by  the  resort  (be  it  more  punc- 
tual or  less)  to  a single  service,  by  thus 
becoming  what  an  old  friend  of  mine  wit- 


tily calls  “a  oncer;  or  can  our  bounty 
stand  the  drain  on  attention,  and  on  avail- 
able hours,  of  two  regular  services  of  the 
Church  ? .\re  we  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion how  much  of  the  Lord’s  Day  shall  be 
given  to  service  associated  with  its  name 
in  the  spirit  in  which  the  commander  of  a 
capitulating  fortress  deals  with  the  incom- 
ing force,  when  he  works  for  a maximum 
of  indulgence,  a minimum  of  concession, 
and  tempers  his  thrift  only  by  a prudent 
care  to  avoid  a rupture?  Or,  if  the  ques- 
tion be  not  too  audacious,  is  all  this  hag- 
gling and  huxtering  upon  quantities  and 
portions  beside  the  purpose,  and  is  there 
not  open  to  us,  for  the  determination  of 
all  controversy,  and  for  marking  out  the 
lines  of  duty,  “a  more  excellent  way” — 
a way  not  to  be  ascertained  by  embark- 
ing on  any  voyage  of  fanciful  investiga- 
tion, but  simply  by  examining  the  first 
elements  of  the  case? 

May  it  not  be  that  the  .Apostles,  and  the 
community  which  they  guided,  saw  that 
they  had  to  deal  with  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, and  that  the  course  dictated  to 
them  by  the  essential  bearings  of  the  case 
was  not  to  abrogate,  nor  to  contract,  nor 
in  any  manner  to  disparage  it,  but  (so  to 
speak)  to  transform  it  from  within  out- 
wards ; to  stand  upon  the  analogy  which 
it  suggested,  and  to  supply  the  obvious 
application  to  the  enlarged  and  altered 
position  ? The  change  from  the  seventh 
day  to  the  first  was  one  which  could  not 
be  arbitrarily  made.  So  it  appears,  as  we 
were  justly  told  at  the  recent  Parliament 
of  Religions  in  .\merica  by  the  representa- 
tive of  one  leading  strain  of  Jewish  thought, 
M.  Pereira  Mendez  ; who,  on  behalf  of  the 
strict  Mosaists,  declared  that  they  could 
not  accept  a first  day  “Sabbath.”*  We 
can  ; and  the  authority  which  is  on  our 
side,  has  also  reason  at  its  back.  The  old 
Sabbath  was  the  festival  of  rest  from 
labor  with  the  hand  ; a festival  of  the 
body,  or  natural  life  ; a festival  negative 
in  its  character,  for  its  fundamental  con- 
ception was  simply  a conception  of  what 
man  was  not  to  do.  The  Redeemer,  like 
the  Creator,  had  His  work,  and  had  His 
rest  from  His  work  ; this  was  on  the  Res- 
urrection Day,  and  the  .\postles  and  the 
Church  instituted  the  festival  of  the  new 
life,  as  the  Creator  had  (and  surely  from 
the  beginning)  appointed  the  festival  of 
the  old. 

The  festival  of  the  new  life  ! Not  merely 
of  the  act  of  our  Lord's  rising,  which  had 

• “Indian  Church  Quanerly  Review,*’  October,  p.  388. 
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for  its  counterpart  the  act  of  the  Creator’s 
resting  ; but  of  the  life,  and  the  employ- 
ments of  the  life,  which  in  His  Resurrec- 
tion body  He  then  began.  Here  comes 
into  view  a point  not  only  of  difference,  but 
of  contrast.  The  Fourth  Commandment 
enjoined  not  a life,  but  a death;  and  all  that 
may  now  be  thought  to  re(]uire  a living 
observance  of  the  day  is  not  read  in,  but 
(as  the  lawyers  say)  read  into  it.  Hut  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Day  is  the  unseal- 
ing of  a fountain-head,  a removal  of  the 
grave-clothes  from  the  man  found  to  be 
alive,  the  opening  of  a life  spontaneous  and 
continuous.  It  reminds  me  of  the  arm  of  a 
Highland  river  which  the  owner  of  the 
estate  dammed  up  with  a sluice  on  all 
ordinary  days,  but  on  special  days  he  re- 
moved the  barrier,  and  the  waters  flowed. 
And  flowed  how  long?  Until  the  barrier 
was  replaced.  Not  for  a measured  half 
hour  or  hour,  but  as  long  as  they  were  free 
to  flow  ; and  not  by  propulsion  from  with- 
out, but  by  native  impulse  from  within. 
And  in  like  manner  the  tpiestion  for  the 
Christian  is  not  how  much  of  the  Lord’s 
Day  shall  we  give  to  service  directly  divine. 
If  there  be  any  analogous  question  it  is, 
rather,  how  much  of  it  shall  we  withhold  ? 
.A  suggestion  to  which  the  answerobviously 
is,  as  much, and  as  much  only, as  is  required 
by  necessity  and  by  charity  or  mercy. 
These  are  undoubtedly  terms  of  a certain 
elasticity,  but  they  are  (piite  capable  of 
sufficient  interpretation  by  honest  intention 
and  an  enlightened  conscience.  If  it  be 
said  that  religious  services  are  not  suited 
for  extension  over  the  whole  day,  and 
could  only  lead  to  exhaustion  and  reaction, 
1 would  reply  that  the  business  of  religion 
is  to  raise  up  our  entire  nature  into  the 
image  of  God,  and  that  this,  properly  con- 
sidered, is  a large  employment — so  large  ; 
that  it  might  be  termed  as  having  no 
bounds.  Hut  the  limit  will  be  best  deter- 
mined by  maintaining  a true  breadth  of 
distinction  between  the  idea  of  the  new  life 
and  the  work  of  the  old.  .\ll  that  admits 
the  direct  application  of  the  new  spirit,  all 
that  most  vividly  brings  home  to  us  the 
presence  of  God,  all  that  savors  most  of 
emancipation  from  this  earth  and  its  bis- 
(entum  caUncE,  is  matter  truly  proper  to  the 
Lord’s  Day  ; and  what  it  is  in  each  ca.se  the 
rectified  mind  and  spirit  of  the  Christian 
must  determine.  Wliat  is  essential  is  that 
to  the  new  life  should  belong  the  flower 
and  vigor  of  the  day.  AVe  arc  born  on 
each  Lord’s  Day  morning  into  a new 
climate,  a new  atmosphere;  and  in  that 
new  atmosphere  (so  to  speak),  by  the  law 


of  a renovated  nature,  the  lungs  and  heart 
of  the  Christian  life  should  spontaneously 
and  continuously  drink  in  the  vital  air. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  this  view  of 
the  subject  disparages  the  Christian  life  of 
the  other  six  days  of  the  week.  A fatal 
objection,  if  only  the  fact  were  so.  Hut  I 
believe  that,  if  we  search  the  matter  to  the 
bottom,  it  is  found  difficult  or  impossible 
to  reach  any  other  firm  foundation  for  the 
observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day.  The  counter 
idea  is  to  give  a certain  portion  of  the  day 
to  work  associated  with  the  new  life,  and 
to  withhold  the  rest.  On  what  authority, 
what  groundwork  of  principle,  does  such 
an  idea  rest  for  its  warrant  ? There  is  no 
allocation  of  a portion, of  a.guanlum,ni  time 
weekly  for  such  a purpose,  commanded  in 
the  Old  Testament,  none  in  the  New,  none 
in  the  known  practice  and  tradition  of  the 
Church.  Would  it  not  seem  that  this  plan 
savors  of  will-worship,  rather  than  the 
other?  The  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day 
by  spiritual  service  rests,  in  its  inner  soul 
and  meaning,  not  on  a mere  injunction, 
but  on  a principle. 

Does,  then,  that  principle  import  any  dis- 
honor to  the  general  law  of  love,  obedience, 
and  conformity  to  the  divine  commands, 
which  embraces  all  days  alike  without  pref- 
erence or  distinction  of  degree?  It  does 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  service  of  God 
in  this  world  is  an  unceasing  service,  with- 
out interval  or  suspense.  Hut,  under  the 
conditions  of  our  physical,  intellectual,  and 
social  life,  a very  large  portion  of  that 
service  is  necessarily  performed  within  the 
area  which  is  occupied  by  this  world  and 
its  concerns,  and  within  which  every  Chris- 
tian grace  finds  perpetual  room  for  its 
exercise  : but  for  its  exercise  under  cir- 
cumstances not  allowing  the  ordinary  man, 
unless  in  the  rarest  cases,  that  nearness  of 
access  to  the  things  of  God,  that  directness 
of  assimilation  to  the  divine  life,  which 
belongs  to  a day  consecrated  by  spiritual 
service.  So  the  grace  and  compassion  of 
our  Lord  have  rescued  from  the  open 
ground  of  worldly  life  a portion  of  that 
area  and  have  made  upon  it  a vineyard 
seated  on  a very  fruitful  hill,  and  have 
fenced  it  in  with  this  privilege,  that,  where- 
as for  our  six  days’  work  the  general  rule 
of  direct  contact  must  for  the  mass  of  men 
be  with  secular  affairs,  within  this  happy 
precinct  there  is  provided,  even  for  that 
same  mass  of  men,  a chartered  emancipa- 
tion ; and  the  general  rule  is  reversed  in 
favor  of  a tlirect  contact  with  spiritual 
things. 

1 do  not  enter  upon  the  (jucstion  how 
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far  the  considerations  here  stated  bear 
upon  the  case  of  festivals  other  than  the 
Lord’s  13ay.  They  do  not,  all  of  them, 
seem  to  fall  into  the  same  category,  one 
with  another,  by  reason  of  the  great  differ- 
ence between  the  determining  epochs  of 
the  incarnate  life  of  our  Lord  and  some 
minor  commemorations.  None  of  them 
are  in  precise  correspondence  with  the 
case  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  though  by  analogy 
they  are  carried  very  near  its  substance, 
and  fully  correspond  with  its  occasion  ; 
so  that  we  are  at  once  reminded  of  that 
similar  case  in  the  Hebrew  records,  where 
the  great  annual  festivals  of  the  Israelites 
are  held  to  be  sometimes  comprised  under 
the  description  of  Sabbaths. 

Neither  do  I advert,  as  I write  for  our 
own  insular  case,  to  diversities  of  idea 
and  practice  prevailing  in  branches  of  the 
Christian  Church  other  than  our  ow'n. 

Finally,  the  very  last  idea  that  I should 
desire  to  convey  is  that  the  idea  of  the 
Lord’s  Day  which  has  here  been  sug- 
gested, is  novel  or  original.  The  case  is 
rather  thus:  it  is  an  idea  which,  through 
the  want  of  precision  in  the  habitual 
thoughts  of  men,  has  fallen  into  the  shade, 
and  given  place  to  other  ideas  presented 
in  a shape  more  sharply  defined.  1 can- 
not here  do  better  than  take  refuge  under 
the  authority  of  one  of  the  very  greatest 
doctors  of  the  Church,  1 mean  Saint  .Augus- 
tine. In  many  places  he  touches  upon 
the  Sabbath.  Our  Sabbath,  he  says,  is  in 
the  heart  ; in  the  peace  of  Christian  hope. 
It  is  the  work  of  God,  not  our  own.*  Our 
“ Sabbatism  ” is  an  entry  upon  that  life 
“ which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  hath  the  heart  of  man  conceived  ; ” 

* St.  Augustine  Enarr.  in  Psalms  xci. 


it  is  the  bliss  of  immortality.*  Us  funda- 
mental idea  is  “ rest  ” — rest  inhabited  by 
sanctification.  Ibi  sanctificatio,  quia  ibi 
Spiritus  Dei.\  The  soul  can  have  rest  only 
in  God  ; and  the  love  of  God  is  perfect 
sanctification,  the  Sabbath  of  Sabbaths.  J 
“ Kven  now  my  Father  works,”  says  our 
Lord.  Yes,  but  not  in  carnal  work  ; and 
here  is  the  removal  of  the  veil.g  This  is 
the  rest  promised  to  the  faithful  in  doing 
good  works,]!  and  walking  in  newness  of 
life,  even  as  God  works  while  He  rests. 
What  chiefly  brings  the  people  together  on 
the  day  of  rest  is  hunger  for  the  word  of 
God.*  'fhe  fulness  of  divine  benediction 
and  sanctification  is  the  highest  Sabbath.** 
The  Lord’s  Day  anticipates  the  time  when 
we  shall  rest  and  see,  see  and  love,  love  and 
praise,  in  the  end  that  has  no  end.ff  It  is 
undeniable  that  throughout  Saint  .Augus- 
tine treats  the  day  as  a whole,  that  he  postu- 
lates an  entire  withdrawal  from  worldly 
occupation,  and  that  he  regards  this  as  the 
basis  of  a rest  and  of  an  activity  which 
prefigure  both  of  these  in  heaven.  In 
more  than  one  place,  too,  censuring  a con- 
temporaneous Jewish  laxity,  he  declares 
that  useful  labor  on  the  Day  of  Rest  would 
be  preferable  to  the  frivolities  of  recrea- 
tion. .And  now,  having  brought  Saint 
Augustine  before  the  reader  to  explain  the 
basis  of  Lord’s  Day  observance,  1 feel 
that  there  can  be  no  more  appropriate 
moment  for  withdrawing  myself  from  his 
attention. 

• IHd,  Serm.  nq.  on  the  Octave  of  Easter, 
t Serm.  8,  on  tfie  Ten  Plagues. 

5 Serm.  jj,  on  Psalm  cxliiL 
I /)<  (leneti,  Book  I. 

I /V  Grtusi\  ad  Book  IV. 

5 Serm.  jaS,  on  John  v. 

••  Dreiv.  Dti,  xah.  4. 
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THE  RIC.HT  HON.  \V. 

Mr.  (ilJinsTONP.  was  Iwm  at  IJvcrpfM)!,  Decem- 
ber 29,  1809.  Hehast>eena  mcml>erof  the  Mouse  of 
Commons  almost  continuously  since  1832  ; and  when 
he  resij^ned  the  office  of  prime  minister  a year  aj^o, 
on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  he  was  ser^'ing  in  it 
for  the  fourth  time.  Mis  Hn»t  premiership  extended 
from  December,  1868,  to  February,  1874  ; the  second. 


K.  (;i..\i)s roNK,  M.  r. 

from  .Vpril,  iSSo,  to  June.  1885  ; the  third,  from 
Kebruan,'  to  August,  18S6;  and  the  fourth,  from 
August,  1892,  to  March.  181)4.  Mere  are  nearly  thir- 
teen years  ; and  .is  in  Fnglaml  a prime  minister  re- 
tires the  moment  the  c<mnlr\-  is  nc»t  with  him,  they 
tell  in  a word  what  a p<iwerin  the  land  Mr.  (iladstone 
has  l)ccn. 
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Frocn  a miniature. 
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From  a paintinx  by  Grorge  Hayter,  reproduced  by  the  kind  permission  of  Sir  John  Gladstone,  Uart. 

This  year  Mr.  Gladstone  had  just  entered  Lincoln's  Inn  as  a student  of  law,  and  was  serving  bis  first 
months  in  Parliament,  having  received  bis  first  election  in  December,  iBis.  . . /•'»  i 
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Prom  a life  portrait  by  Bradley.  At  this  time  Mr.  Gladstone  was  of  the  Opfiosittoo  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  acting  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 


MR.  CLAOSTONR  IN  1839.  AOB  39. 
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MK.  GLAI>KTONE  I.V 


From  a photograph  by  Fradelle  & Young,  London,  of  a chalk  drawing  by  W.  B.  Richmond.  In  1S41 
Sir  Robert  Peel  returned  to  power,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  took  othcc  under  him  as  V*icc- President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Master  of  the  Mint. 
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From  a phoiograph  by  Samuel  A.  Walker,  London.  In  1851  Mr.  Gladstone  left  the  Conservative,  or  Tory  party,  with 
which  he  had  theretofore  acted,  and  this  year,  1853,  in  the  Coalition  *'  Ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  he  became  (or  the 
first  lifflc  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  an  office  for  which  be  has  many  times  proved  unequalled  fitness. 


MR.  OLAUSTONK  IN  185s.  A<;B  4J. 
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MK.  (ilAOSTONK  IN  1859.  ACK  49. 

From  a photograph  by  Samuel  A.  Walker.  London.  This  year,  under  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Gladstone  became  a 
tcc<md  lime  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 


MR.  CtAUSTONR  IN  1865.  AUK  55. 

Frcm  a photograph  by  Samuel  A.  Walker,  London. 
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UR.  GLADSTONR  IN  l86j.  AGE  55. 

From  a phocograph  by  Frederick  Hollyer,  London.  o(  n portrait  painted  by  Sir  G.  F.  Watia.  It  was  the  Utter 
part  ol  1M5.  on  the  death  ol  Lord  Paltneraion,  that  Mr.  Claditone  «rw  became  leader  of  the  House  of  Commona. 
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MR.  CVAOSTONt  IN  I&66.  ACR  56. 

Kmm  a photo^rraph  by  Samuel  A.  Walker,  London  June  18,  x866.  Mr.  GUdttone,  then  in  bis  6rst  experience  as  leadet 
or  the  House  of  Coramonr.  suffered  defeat  on  a reform  bill,  by  the  Tories  under  Disraeli. 


MK.  CI.ADSTONR  IN  l868.  AGS  58. 

From  a photofrraph  by  Samuel  A Walker.  London  In  >868  Mr.  Gladstone  secured  the  defeat  of  the  Disraeli  ministry 
on  the  disestabUshmcni  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  himself  became  prime  minister  for  the  first  time.  g-  - . 
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HR.  CLAOSTONB  IN  s88o.  AOK  70. 


Fro®  A photograph  by  Samuel  A.  Walker,  London.  This  year  the  Liberals  recovered  a lost  majority 
io  Parliament,  Mr.  Gladatone  himself  making  a famous  campaign,  and  securing  election  by  a famous 
majority,  in  Midlothian.  Disraeli  (now  Lord  Beacont6eldi  and  his  cabinet  resigned,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
•gain  became  prime  minister. 
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MU.  CLAI>STONC  AND  HIS  ORANDSON  (SON  Of  HIS  KLDB5T  SON,  THK  tATB  W.  H.  GLADSTONt).  1890.  ACS  80. 

From  a portrait  {>aintcd  by  McClure  Hainiitoo,  and  prcacnied  by  the  ladies  of  England.  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
Ireland  to  Mrs.  Gladstone  as  a souvenir  of  hers  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  golden  wedding,  celebrated  the  year  before 
(188,^). 
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MR.  Ct^OSTONB  AT  83,  WITH  HIS  GRAHDDAl'CKTItR  noROTHV  DRRW. 

From  a photograph  by  Valentine  A Sons,  Dundee,  taken  at  Hawarden  (Mr.  Gladstone's  country  homcK 
October  tj,  1893.  At  this  time  Parliament  was  adjourned,  for  a month  or  two  after  long  and  excited  debates 
on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 
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MH.  r.LADVTflMt,  IIAM'AKIlkS,  OCTOitKK  t},  1S93. 
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rrom  a photograph  by  Valentine  A Sons,  Dundee. 
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A BLIZZARD. 


By  Mrs.  E.  V.  Wilson. 


IT  was  a sod  house,  a little  two-roomed 
affair,  with  a low  roof,  and  narrow, 
deep-set  windows  and  doors.  Far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  on  either  side,  stretched 
the  broad  prairie,  with  not  a tree  or  a house 
in  sight.  Yet  the  group  gathered  in  front 
of  the  lone  house  seemed  happy  enough. 
There  were  four  persons — husband,  wife, 
and  their  two  children.  The  husband  was 
seated  in  a big  wagon  to  which  were 
harne.ssed  two  good  horses,  the  wife  stand- 
ing near,  one  chubby  babe  in  her  arms, 
another,  a wee  toddler,  clinging  to  her 
dress,  and  coaxing  to  “go  with  papa." 

“Well,  Maggie,  I must  be  off,"  said  the 
husband,  jricking  up  the  reins  and  settling 
himself  comfortably.  “ Never  mind,  baby," 
to  the  little  one,  “papa  will  bring  some- 
thing pretty  to  his  girlie.  Don’t  be  lone- 
some, wife  : I’ll  be  back  before  night.  You 
know  we  oiust  have  coal  and  other  things. 
Good-by." 

“Good-by,  Tom,"  said  the  wife  ; so,  with 
a word  to  the  horses,  her  husband  drove 
rapidly  off  in  the  direction  of  the  little 
town,  ten  miles  distant, where  they  procured 
their  necessary  supplies. 

For  a little  while  Margaret  Grant 
watched  the  wagon.  Then,  as  it  disap- 
peared from  her  sight  behind  one  of  the 
great  billows  that,  wave-like,  cover  the 
great  plains,  she  entered  the  room,  closing 
the  door  behind  her,  and,  sitting  down,  em- 
ployed herself  with  caring  for  her  little 
ones.  How  long  she  had  been  thus  em- 
ployed she  did  not  notice  until  the  strik- 
ing clock  warned  her  of  the  flight  of  time. 
The  baby  had  fallen  asleep  in  her  lap ; 
the  other  little  one,  a three-year-old,  was 
busy  piling  cobs  and  then  upsetting  them 
on  the  floor.  She  laid  the  sleeping  child 
on  the  bed,  and  replenishing  the  lire, 
which  was  burning  low,  went  to  the  door, 
and,  opening  it,  looked  out  long  and  ear- 
nestly. Surely  the  wind  was  rising  and 
the  sky  growing  gray  with  clouds.  Her 
heart  sank.  “ He  ought  not  to  have  gone," 
she  murmured  ; “ but  then  the  coal  is  nearly 
out,  and  the  flour,  too."  She  sighed,  and, 
closing  the  door,  went  about  her  work. 

Only  the  spring  before  they  had  come 
"est,  built  their  home,  cultivated  a little 
patch  of  ground,  entered  their  one  hundred 


and  sixty  acres,  and,  with  youth  and  health 
and  loving  hearts,  resolved  to  make  to 
themselves  an  abiding  place.  Her  thoughts 
went  back  to  the  home  they  had  left. 
Somehow  she  felt  depressed.  She  was 
not  homesick,  surely.  Tom  had  often  left 
her  and  the  children  for  a day,  and  now 
she  knew  he  had  been  compelled  to  go, 
for  they  must  have  fuel  and  food.  The 
weather  had  been  so  fine,  and  he  so  busy 
breaking  ground  for  his  spring  crop,  that 
he  had  already  put  it  off  too  long.  She 
opened  the  door  again.  ,\  few  flakes  of 
snow  were  falling.  It  was  getting  colder  ; 
the  wind  was  higher.  Her  heart  grew 
heavy.  The  baby  woke  and  cried,  and  the 
little  girl  was  hungry.  She  tenderly  cared 
for  them,  but  she  could  not  eat.  The  food 
choked  her.  How  dark  it  was  getting, 
and  the  clock  said  two  r.  m.  ! She  looked 
from  the  window.  How  fast  the  snow  was 
falling!  She  could  see  nothing  else.  “Oh, 
Tom,”  she  thought,  “ what  a cold,  cold 
ride  you  will  have  I ” Only  a cold  ride  ; no 
thought  of  danger  crossed  her  mind.  She 
had  heard  of  the  terrible  storms  on  the 
prairies,  but  this  snowfall,  surely,  surely, 
it  was  not  dangerous.  Hut  how  cold  it 
was  getting.  She  poured  more  fuel  into  the 
stove,  and  opening  the  back  door,  thought 
she  would  go  to  the  little  sod  stable  and 
attend  to  the  row  before  night  came  on  ; 
but  she  couhl  not  see  ; the  snow  blinded 
her.  Then  a sudden  feeling  of  helpless- 
ness and  terror  filled  her.  Closing  the 
door  she  sank  on  her  knees  and  tried  to 
pray. 

Night  came  without  bringing  her  hus- 
band. Toward  morning  she  sank  into  an 
uneasy  slumber,  and  was  awakened  by 
strange  noises,  a stamping  as  of  many 
feet,  and  the  air  seemed  filled  with  strange, 
unearthly  sounds.  She  sprang  up  and 
opened  the  door.  The  snow  was  still  fall- 
ing, but  all  round  her  door  it  was  tramped 
down  by  the  hoofs  of  the  great  crowd  of 
cattle  that  struggled  and  bellowed,  pushing 
their  way  forward,  drifting  with  the  wind. 
They  did  not  notice  the  open  door.  She 
could  only  see  those  in  front  of  her,  but 
she  knew  by  the  sounds  there  were  many 
of  them.  Going  to  the  opposite  window, 
the  same  great,  brown,  horned  beasts 
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greeted  her  eyes.  It  seemed  to  lier  hours 
passed  before  the  noise  died  away,  and 
then,  how  awful  the  silence  that  reigned  ! 

Days  passed.  A week  went  by.  The 
storm  ceased,  the  sun  shone,  and  the 
dwellers  in  the  little  town  ten  miles  away 
bethought  them  of  the  settler  who  had 
driven  out  of  town  with  a load  of  coal  at 
noon  the  day  the  blizzard  set  in.  'I’hey 
had  warneil  him,  but  he  would  go.  Wife 
and  children  were  alone,  he  said,  with 
scanty  supply  of  food  and  fuel.  Men 
shook  their  heads  and  women  sighed,  but 
while  the  storm — an  unusual  one  even 
there — lasted,  nothing  could  be  done,  and 
for  some  days  the  deep  snow  was  im- 
passable. Hut  when  at  last  a morning 
dawned  bright  and  mild,  a half  dozen 
sturdy  fellows  set  out  on  their  difficult 
task.  On  foot,  working  their  way  step 
by  step  through  great  drifts,  they  went, 
making,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  but  a 
couple  of  miles;  then  they  were  compelled 
to  return  home  exhausted  and  half  frozen. 
Next  day  they  set  out  again,  and  just 
before  nightfall  reached  their  destination. 
No  sign  of  life  was  there.  They  knocked. 
No  answer  came.  Hushing  the  door  open 
they  entered,  and,  oh,  sorrowful  sight ! on 
the  bed,  dead  babies  held  close  in  her  arms, 
lay  the  dead  mother.  \ scrap  of  paper  on 
the  table,  with  a pencil  near  it,  attracted 
the  attention  of  one  of  the  men.  Picking 


it  up,  he  read  with  a faltering  voice : 
“(iood-by,  Tom.  I have  done  all  I could. 
If  you  are  out  in  this  dreadful  storm,  God 
help  you.  I will  go  to  bed  with  the  chil- 
dren." The  letters  were  straggling  and 
faint,  as  if  the  stiffening  fingers  could 
scarcely  be  guided.  Tears  rose  to  the 
eyes  of  the  men  as  they  looked  at  the  bed, 
and  then  out  on  the  snow-covered  plain. 
Somewhere  out  there,  they  knew,  the  body 
of  the  liusband  and  father  lay.  And  a few 
weeks  later  he  was  found,  not  a hundred 
yards  from  his  home.  He  had  striven  to 
reach  his  loved  ones,  for  he  had  taken  the 
horses  from  the  wagon,  ridden  on  some 
distance,  then  had  dismounted,  and  tried 
to  make  his  way  on  foot.  Hut  all  in  vain. 
The  flying  snow  had  blinded  him.  There 
were  no  landmarks.  Confused,  frozen,  he 
had  fallen  and  died  so  near  his  house  that 
his  voice  could  have  been  heard  if  he  had 
called  aloud. 

.\h  ! these  great  wide  plains  ! Since  the 
days  when  first  men  crossed  them  going  in 
search  of  gold,  leaving  the  bones  of  com- 
rades to  bleach  upon  them,  how  many 
tragedies  have  been  enacted  there,  trage- 
dies of  which  the  world  knows  nothing  ! 
Some  day,  “ when  the  waste  places  bloom 
and  the  desert  has  become  a garden,” 
children  will  listen  with  wondering  eyes 
to  tales  like  this,  and  ask  can  they  be 
true  ! 
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S I crossed  the  heath,  I 
passed  a group  of 
devout  people  to 
M whom,  standing 

among  them,  a Sal- 
vation .Army  girl, 
w i t h an  inspired 
face,  was  preaching 
with  great  fervor. 
I did  not  stay  to 
listen  to  her,  for 
George  du  Maurier 
had  appointed  me 
to  meet  him  at  his 
house  at  three  on 
^ ’ t'”  that  Sunday  after- 

noon. But  as  I 
went  my  way,  I heard  the  words  : “ Never 
you  envy  even  those  who  seem  most  to  be 
envied  in  this  world,  for  in  even  the  hap- 
piest life  . . and  that  was  all. 

Du  .Maiirier's  house  is  in  a quiet  little 
street  that  leads  from  the  open  heath 
down  to  the  township  of  Hampstead,  a 
street  of  few  houses  and  of  high  walls, 
with  trees  everywhere,  and  an  air  of  seclu- 
sion and  quiet  over  all.  The  house  stands 
on  the  left  hand  as  one  walks  away  from 
the  heath,  and  is  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  quiet  street  and  a lane  which  leads 
down  to  the  high  road.  It  is  a house  of 
bricks  overgrown  with  ivy,  with  angles 
and  protrusions,  and  in  the  little  garden 
which  is  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  door 
stands  a large  tree.  The  front  door,  which 
opens  straight  on  to  the  street,  is  painted 
white,  and  is  fitted  with  brass  knockers  of 
polished  brilliance.  .As  one  enters  the 
house,  one  notices  on  the  wall  to  the  left. 


just  after  the  threshold  is  crossed,  the 
original  of  one  of  Du  Maurier’s  drawings 
in  “ Punch,"  a drawing  concerning  two 
“ millionnairesses,”  with  the  text  written 
beneath  the  picture  in  careful,  almo.st 
lithographic  penmanshij). 

"That  was  where  I received  my  train- 
ing in  literature,"  said  Du  Maurier.  "So 
■Anstey  pointed  out  to  me  the  other  day, 
when  I told  him  how  surprised  I was  at 
the  success  of  my  books,  considering  that 
I had  never  written  before.  ‘ Never  writ- 
ten ! ’ he  cried  out.  "Why,  my  dear  Du 
■Maurier,  you  have  been  writing  all  your 
life,  and  the  best  of  writing-practice  at 
that.  Those  little  dialogues  of  yours, 
which  week  after  week  you  have  fitted 
to  your  drawings  in  ‘ Punch,’  have  pre- 
pared you  admirably.  It  was  precis  writ- 
ing, and  gave  you  conciseness  and  repartee 
and  appositeness,  and  the  best  qualities  of 
the  writer  of  fiction.’  .And,”  added  Du 
■Maurier,  " I believe  .Anstey  was  quite 
right,  now  that  1 come  to  think  of  it.” 

The  waiting-room,  or  hall,  is  under  an 
arch,  to  the  right  of  the  passage  which 
leads  from  the  door  to  the  staircase,  a 
cosy  corner  on  which  a large  model  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo  looks  down.  " There  is 
my  great  admiration,"  said  Du  Maurier  in 
the  evening,  as  he  pointed  to  the  armless 
goddess,  and  went  on  to  repeat  what  Heine 
has  said,  and  mentioned  Heine's  desire  for 
the  A'enus’s  armless  embrace. 

nr  MAUkiKR  IN  ms  srrnv. 

It  was  in  his  study  that  Du  .Maurier 
received  me,  a large  room  on  the  first  floor. 
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with  a square  bay  window  overlooking  the 
(juiet  street  on  the  right,  and  a large  win- 
dow almost  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  and 
looking  in  the  direction  of  the  heath,  fac- 
ing the  door.  It  is  under  this  window, 
the  light  from  which  is  toned  down  by 
brown  curtains,  that  Du  Maurier's  table 
stands,  comfortably  equipped  and  tidy. 
On  a large  blotting-pad  lay  a thin  copy- 
book, open,  and  one  could  see  that  the 
right  page  was  covered  with  large,  round- 
hand  writing,  whilst  on  the  left  page  there 
were,  in  smaller,  more  precise  penmanship, 
corrections,  emendations,  addenda.  In  a 
frame  stood  a large  photograph  of  Du 
Maurier,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  ink- 
stand  was  a pile  of  thin  copy-books,  blue 
and  red.  “ fortnight’s  work  on  my  new 
novel,”  said  Du  .Maurier. 

A luxurious  room  it  was,  with  thick  car- 
pets and  inviting  arm-chairs,  the  walls  cov- 
ered with  stamped  leather,  and  hung  with 
many  of  the  master's  drawings  in  tpiiet 
frames.  In  one  corner  a water-color  por- 
trait, by  Du  Maurier,  of  Canon  .\inger,  and, 
from  the  same  brush,  the  picture  of  a lady 
with  a violin,  on  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the 
decorative  fireplace,  from  over  which,  in 
the  pl.ice  of  honor,  another,  smaller,  model 
of  the  armless  Venus  looks  down.  To  the 
right  is  a grand  piano,  and  elsewhere  other 
furniture  of  noticeable  style,  and  curtains, 
screens,  and  ornaments.  A beautiful  room, 
in  fact,  and  within  it  is  none  of  the  litter 
of  the  man  of  letters  or  of  the  painter. 

It  was  here  that  I first  saw  Du  Maurier, 
a quiet  man  of  no  great  stature,  who  at 
tho  first  sight  of  him  impresses  one  as  a 
man  who  has  suffered  greatly,  haunted  by 
some  evil  dream  or  disturbing  apprehen- 
sion. His  welcome  is  gentle  and  kindly, 
but  he  does  not  smile,  even  when  he  is  say- 
ing a clever  and  smile-provoking  thing. 

“ You  must  smoke.  One  smokes  here. 
It  is  a studio."  Those  were  amongst  the 
first  words  that  Du  .Maurier  said,  and  there 
was  hospitality  in  them  and  the  freemasonry 
of  letters. 

DU  maurier’s  FAMll.Y. 

“ My  full  name  is  George  I.ouis  I'almella 
Busson  du  Maurier,  but  we  were  of  very 
small  nobility.  My  name  Palmella  was 
given  to  me  in  remembrance  of  the  great 
friendship  between  my  father’s  sister  and 
the  Duchesse  de  I’almella,  who  was  the  w'ife 
of  the  Portuguese  ambassador  to  France. 
Our  real  family  name  is  Busson  ; the  ‘ Du 
Maurier  ’ comes  from  the  Chateau  le 
Maurier,  built  some  time  in  the  fifteenth 


century,  and  still  standing  in  .^njou  or 
.Maine,  but  a brewery  to-day.  It  belonged 
to  our  cousins  the  Auberys,  and  in  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  the  Auberys 
who  wore  the  title  of  Du  Maurier  ; and  an 
Aubery  du  Maurier  who  distinguished  him- 
self in  that  century  was  Louis  of  that  name, 
who  was  French  ambassador  to  Holland, 
and  was  well  liked  of  the  great  king.  The 
.\uberysand  the  Bussons  married  and  inter- 
married, and  I cannot  (juite  .say  without 
referring  to  family  papers — at  present  at 
my  bank — when  the  Bussons  assumed  the 
territorial  name  of  Du  Maurier  ; but  my 
grandfather’s  name  was  Robert  .Mathurin 
Busson  du  Maurier,  and  his  name  is  always 
followed, in  the  pajters  which  refer  to  him, 
by  the  title  Gcnltlhomme  rerrier — gentle- 
man glass-blower.  For  until  the  Revolu- 
tion glass-blowing  was  a monopoly  of  the 
gentilhommfs;  that  is  to  say,  no  commoner 
might  engage  in  this  industry,  at  that  time 
considered  an  art.  You  know  the  old 
F'rench  saying  : 

* Pour  smitller  un  vcirc 
II  faul  ctre  gentilhomme.’  " 

“ .\  year  or  two  ago,”  continued  Du 
.Maurier,  “ 1 was  over  in  Paris  with  Burnand 
and  F’urniss,  and  we  went  into  Notre  Dame, 
and  as  we  were  examining  stime  of  the 
gravestones  with  which  one  of  the  aisles 
is  in  places  laid,  1 came  upon  a Busson 
who  had  been  buried  there,  and  on  the 
stone  was  carved  our  coat-of-arms,  but  it 
was  almost  all  effaced,  and  there  only  re- 
mained, clearly  distinguishable,  the  black 
lion,  my  black  lion.”  It  may  be  added 
that  the  Busson  genealogy  dates  from  the 
twelfth  century.  Du  .Maurier,  though,  docs 
not  take  the  subject  of  descent  too  seri- 
ously. “ One  is  never  quite  sure.”  he  says, 
with  the  shadow  of  a smile,  “about  one’s 
descent.  So  many  accidents  occur.  I made 
use  of  many  of  the  names  which  occur  in 
the  papers  concerning  my  family  history, 
in  ‘ I’eter  Ibbetson.’ 

“ .My  father  was  a small  rtntier^  whose 
income  was  derived  from  our  glass-works 
in  .‘\njou.  He  was  born  in  FIngland,  for 
his  father  had  fled  to  Faigland  to  escape 
the  guillotine  when  the  Revolution  broke 
out,  and  they  returned  to  F‘ ranee  in  1816. 
My  grandmother  was  a bourgeoise.  Her 
name  was  Bruaire,  and  she  descended  from 
Jean  Bart,  the  admiral.  My  grandfather 
was  not  a rich  man.  Indeed,  whilst  he  was 
in  F.nglaiul  he  had  mainly  to  depend  on 
the  liberality  of  the  British  Government, 
which  allowed  him  a pension  of  twenty 
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pounds  a year  for  each  niemlier  of  his 
family.  He  died  in  the  post  of  school- 
master at  Tours. 

CHII.DHOon  ANO  YOUTH. 

“ My  mother  was  an  Knglishwoman, and 
was  married  to  my  father  at  the  Hritish 
Embassy  in  Paris,  and  I was  born  in  Paris, 
on  March  6,  1834,  in  a little  house  in  the 
C^hamps-Klys^es.  It  bore  the  number  80. 
It  was  afterwards  sold  by  my  father,  and 
has  since  been  pulled  down.  I often  look 
at  the  spot  when  I am  in  Paris  and  am 
walking  down  the  C'hamps-Elysees,  and 
what  I most  regret  at  such  times  are  the 
pine  trees  which  in  my  childhood  used  to 
be  there — very  different  from  the  miser- 
able, stumpy  avenue  of  to-day.  It  is  a dis- 


illusion which  comes  upon  me  with  ctjual 
force  at  each  new  visit,  for  I remember  the 
trees,  and  the  trees  only.  Indeed,  I only- 
lived  in  the  house  of  my  birth  for  two  years, 
for  in  1836  my  parents  removed  to  Uelgiuin, 
and  here  1 remember  with  peculiar  vivid- 
ness a lielgian  man-servant  of  ours,  called 
Francis.  I used  to  ask  him  to  take  me  in 
his  arms  and  to  carry  me  down-stairs  to  look 
at  some  beautiful  birds.  1 used  to  think 
that  these  were  real  birds  each  time  that  I 
looked  at  them,  although,  in  fact,  they 
were  but  painted  on  the  panes,  and  I had 
been  told  so.  I remember  another  childish 
hallucination.  I used  to  sleep  in  my  par- 
ents’ room,  and  when  I turned  my  face  to 
the  wall,  a door  in  the  wall  used  to  open, 
and  a charbonnier,  a coal-man,  big  and  black, 
used  to  come  and  take  me  up  and  carry 
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nu‘  down  a long,  wintling  staircase,  into  a 
kitchen,  where  his  wife  and  children  were, 
and  treated  me  very  kindly.  In  truth, 
there  was  neither  door,  nor  charhontiitr, 
nor  kitchen.  It  was  an  hallucination  ; yet 
it  possessed  me  again  and  again. 

“ W e stayed  three  years  in  Helgium,  and 
when  I was  five  years  old  I went  with  my 
parents  to  London,  where  my  father  took 
a house — the  house  which  a year  later  was 
taken  by  Charles  Itickens — i Devonshire 
Terrace,  .Mary  lebone  Road.  Of  my  life  here 
I best  rememiier  that  1 used  to  go  out  riding 
in  the  park,  on  a little  pony,  escorted  by 
a groom,  who  led  my  pony  by  a strap,  and 
that  I did  not  like  to  be  held  in  leash  this 
way,  and  tried  to  get  away.  One  day  when 
I was  grumbling  at  the  groom,  he  said  1 
was  to  be  a good  boy,  for  there  was  the 
Queen  surrounded  by  her  lords ; and  he 
added  : ‘ Master  Oeorgie,  take  off  your  hat 
to  the  Queen  and  all  her  lords.’  /\nd  then 
cantered  past  a young  w'oman  surrounded 
by  horsemen.  1 waved  my  hat,  and  the 
young  woman  smiled  and  kissed  her  hand 
to  me.  It  was  the  Queen  and  her  etpier- 
ries. 

“We  only  stayed  a year  in  Devonshire 
Terrace,  for  my  father  grew  very  poor. 
Me  was  a man  of  scientific  tastes,  ami  lost 
his  money  in  inventions  which  never  came 
to  anything.  So  we  had  to  wander  forth 
again,  and  this  time  we  went  to  Boulogne, 
and  there  we  lived  in  a beautiful  house  at 
the  top  of  the  Grande  Rue.  I had  sunny 
hours  there,  and  was  very  happy.  It  is  a 
part  of  my  life  which  I shall  describe  in 
one  of  my  books. 

“ Much  of  my  childhood  is  related  in 
‘ Peter  Ibbetson.’  .My  favorite  book  was 
the  ‘Swiss  Family  Robinson,’  and  next, 
‘ Robinson  Crusoe.’  I used  to  devour 
these  books. 

DU  MAVRtER  K l.ATF.  SPEAKER. 

“ I was  a late  speaker.  My’  parents  must 
have  thought  me  dumb.  .-Xnd  one  day  1 
surprised  them  all  by  coming  out  with  a 
long  sentence.  It  was,  'Papa  est  alll 
chei  le  boucher  pour  acheter  de  la  viande 
pour  maman,’  and  so  astonished  every- 
body.’’ 

George  du  Maurier  has  recently  again 
astonished  everybody  in  a similar  way, 
coming  forth  loud  and  articulate  and 
strong,  after  a long  silence,  which  one 
fancied  was  to  be  forever  prolonged. 

“We  used  to  speak  both  French  and 
Ivnglish  at  home,  and  I was  brought  up  in 
both  languages. 


“ h'rom  Boulogne  we  went  to  Paris,  to 
live  in  an  apartment  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  house  No.  io8  in  the  Champs-Klys^es. 
The  house  still  stands,  but  the  ground 
floor  is  now  a cafi,  and  the  first  floor  is 
part  of  it.  I feel  sorry  when  1 look  up  at 
the  windows  from  which  my  dear  mother’s 
face  used  to  watch  for  my  return  from 
school,  and  see  waiters  bustling  about  and 
my  home  invaded. 

“ I went  to  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
in  the  Pension  Froussard,  in  the  Avenue 
du  Bois  de  Boulogne.  It  was  kept  by  a 
man  called  Froussard,  a splendid  fellow, 
whom  I admired  immensely  and  remember 
with  affection  and  gratitude.  He  became 
a deputy  after  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
He  was  assisted  in  the  school-work  by  his 
son,  who  was  also  one  of  the  heroes  of  my 
youthful  days,  another  splendid  fellow.  I 
was  a lazy  lad,  with  no  particular  bent,  and 
may  say  that  I worked  really'  hard  for  one 
year.  I made  a number  of  friends,  of 
course,  but  of  my  comrades  at  the  Pension 
Froussard,  only  one  distinguished  himself 
in  after  life.  He  was  a big  boy,  two  years 
my  senior.  His  name  was  Louis  Becque 
de  F'oiiqui&re.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  literature,  and  edited  .Andrd  Chenier’s 
poems.  His  life  has  recently  been  written 
by  .Anatole  I'rance. 

“ Yes,  1 am  ashamed  to  say’  that  I did 
not  distinguish  myself  at  school.  I shall 
write  my  school  life  in  my  new  novel  ‘ The 
Martians.’  .-\t  the  age  of  seventeen  I 
went  up  for  my  bachot,  my  baccalaureate 
degree,  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  was  plucked 
for  my  written  Latin  version.  It  is  true 
that  my  nose  began  to  bleed  during  the 
examination,  and  that  upset  me,  and, 
besides,  the  professor  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  room  had  got  an  idea  into  his  head 
that  I had  smuggled  a ‘crib’  in,  and  kejtt 
watching  me  so  carefully  that  I got  ner- 
vous and  flurried.  My  poor  mother  was 
very  vexed  with  me  for  my  failure,  for  we 
were  very  poor  at  that  time,  and  it  was 
important  that  1 should  do  well.  My 
father  was  then  in  England,  and  shortly 
after  my  discomfiture  he  wrote  for  me 
to  join  him  there.  We  had  not  informed 
him  of  my  failure,  and  I felt  very  miser- 
able as  1 crossed,  because  1 thought  that 
he  would  be  very  angry  with  me.  He 
met  me  at  the  landing  at  London  Bridge, 
and,  at  the  sight  of  my  utterly  woe-be- 
gone  face,  guessed  the  truth,  and  burst 
out  into  a roar  of  laughter.  I think  that 
this  roar  of  laughter  gave  me  the  great- 
est pleasure  I ever  experienced  in  all  my 
life. 
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A CONTKST  FOR  DU  MAUKIKK  BKTWKF.N 
SCIEN’CE  AND  THE  ARTS. 

“ You  see  my  father  was  a scientific  man, 
and  hated  everything  that  was  not  science, 
and  despised  all  books,  the  classics  not  less 
than  others,  which  were  not  on  scientific 
subjects.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fond 
of  books — of  some  books,  at  least.  When 
I was  quite  a boy,  I was  enthusiastic  about 
Byron, and  used  to  readout  ‘The Ciiaour’  and 
‘Don  Juan'  to  my  mother  for  hours  together. 
I knew  the  shipwreck  scene  in  ‘ Don  Juan  ’ 
by  heart,  and  recited  it  again  and  again  ; 
and  though  my  admiration  for  Byron  has 
passed,  I still  greatly  delight  in  that  mag- 
nificent passage.  I can  recite  every  word 
of  it  even  now.  Then  came  Shelley,  for 
whom  my  love  has  lasted,  and  then  Tenny- 
son, for  whom  my  admiration  has  never 
wavered,  and  will  last  all  my  life,  though 
now  I qualify  him  with  Browning.  Swin- 
burne was  a revelation  to  me.  When  his 
‘Poems  and  Ballads’  appeared,  1 was  lit- 
erallv  frantic  about  him,  but  that  has  worn 
off. 

“My  father,  then,  never  reproached  me 


for  my  failure  in  the  hachot  examination, 
indeed,  never  once  alluded  to  it.  He  had 
made  up  his  miiul  that  1 was  intended  for 
a scientist, and  determined  to  make  me  one. 
So  he  put  me  as  a pupil  at  the  Birkbeck 
fhemical  Laboratory  of  University  Col- 
lege, where  I studied  chemistry  under  Dr. 
Williamson.  I am  afraid  that  I was  a 
most  unsatisfactory  pupil,  for  I took  no 
interest  at  all  in  the  work,  and  spent  almost 
all  my  time  in  ^Irawing  caricatures.  1 
drew  all  my  life,  I may  say  ; it  was  my 
favorite  occu]>ation  and  pastime.  Dr. 
William.son  thought  me  a very  unsatisfac- 
tory student  at  chemistry,  but  he  was 
greatly  amused  with  my  caricatures,  and 
we  got  on  very  well  together. 

“ My  ambition  at  that  time  was  to  go 
in  for  music  and  singing,  but  my  father 
objectetl  very  strongly  to  this  wish  of 
mine,  anil  invariably  discouraged  it.  My 
father,  I must  tell  you,  possessed  himself 
the  sweetest,  most  beautiful  voice  that  1 
have  ever  heard;  and,  if  he  had  taken  up 
singingasa  profession,  woulil  most  certainly 
have  been  the  greatest  singer  of  his  time. 
Indeed,  in  his  youth  he  had  studied  music 
for  some  time  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
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luit  his  family  fibjccted  to  his 
followinjj  the  profession,  for 
they  were  l,et;itimists  and 
strong  Catholics,  and  you 
know  in  what  contempt  the 
stage  was  held  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  It  is  a pity, 
for  there  were  millions  in  his 
throat. 

“ We  were  all  musical  in  our 
family  ; my  father,  m^  sis- 
ter (the  sister  who  married 
Clement  Scott,  a most  gifted 
pianiste),  and  then  myself.  1 
was  at  that  time  crazy  about 
music,  and  used  to  practise  my 
voice  wherever  and  whenever 
1 could,  even  on  the  tops  of 
omnibuses.  Hut  my  father  al- 
ways discouraged  me.  I re- 
member one  night  we  were 
crossing  Smithfield  .Market  to- 
gether, and  I was  talking  to 
my  father  about  music.  ‘ I am 
sure  that  1 coulil  become  a 
singer,'  I said,  ‘and  if  you  like 
I will  prove  it  to  you.  I have 
my  tuning-fork  in  my  pocket. 

Shall  1 show  you  my  ? ' 

“ ‘ ^'es,’  said  my  father,  ‘ I 
should  like  to  hear  your  idea 
of  an  .\.’  So  I sang  the  note. 

My  father  laughed.  ‘ Do  you 
call  that  an  A?  l.et  me  show 
you  how  to  sing  it.'  And 
then  and  there  rang  out  a note 
of  music,  low  and  sweet  at  the 
outset,  and  swelling  as  it  went, 
till  it  seemed  to  till  all  Smith- 
field  with  tlivine  melody.  I can  never  for- 
get that  scene,  never  ; the  dark  night,  the 
lonely  place,  and  that  wave  of  the  sweet- 
est sound  that  my  ears  have  ever  heard. 

“ Sometime  later  my  father  relented  and 
gave  me  a few  music  lessons.  1 won  him 
over  by  showing  him  a drawing  which  1 
had  produced  in  Williamson's  class-room, 
in  which  1 was  represented  bowing  grace- 
fully in  acknowledgment  of  the  ap|ilause 
of  an  audience  whom  1 hail  electrified  with 
my  musical  talents.  .Music  has  always 
been  a great  delight  to  me,  and  until 
recently  I could  sing  well.  Hut  1 have 
spoiled  iiiy  voice  by  cigarette-smoking. 

“ My  poor  father,  I may  add,  as  I ant 
speaking  of  his  musical  powers,  died — in 
my  arms — as  he  was  singing  one  of  fount 
de  Segnr's  drinking  songs.  He  left  this 
world  almost  with  music  on  his  lips. 

“ I remained  at  the  Hirkbeck  Laboratory 
for  two  years,  that  is  to  say  till  1.S54,  when 
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my  father,  who  was  still  convinced  that  I 
had  a great  future  before  me  in  the  pursuit 
of  science,  set  me  up  on  my  account  in 
a chemical  laboratory  in  Bard's  Yard, 
Hucklersbury,  in  the  city.  The  house  is  still 
there;  1 saw  it  a few  days  ago.  It  was  a 
fine  laboratory,  for  itiy  father  being  a poor 
man  naturally  fitted  it  up  in  the  most 
e.vpensive  style,  with  all  sorts  of  instru- 
ments. In  the  midst  of  my  brightly-pol- 
ished apparatus  here  I sat,  and  in  the  long 
intervals  between  business  drew  and  drew. 

" The  only  occasion  on  which  the  sage 
of  Hard's  Yard  was  able  to  render  any  real 
service  to  humanity  was  when  he  was 
engaged  by  the  directors  of  a company  for 
working  certain  gold  mines  in  Devonshire 
which  were  being  greatly  ‘boomed,'  and 
to  which  the  public  was  subscribing  heavily, 
to  go  down  to  Devonshire  to  assay  the  ore. 
I fancy  they  expected  me  to  send  them  a 
report  likely  to  further  tempt  the  public. 
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If  this  was  their  expectation  they  were 
mistaken  ; for  after  a few  experiments,  I 
went  back  to  town  and  told  them  that 
there  was  not  a vestige  of  gold  in  the  ore. 
The  directors  were  of  course  very  dissatis- 
fied with  this  statement,  and  insisted  on  my 
returning  to  Devonshire  to  make  further 
investigation.  I went  and  had  a good  time 
of  it  down  in  the  country,  for  tlie  miners 
were  very  jolly  fellows  ; but  I was  unalile 
to  satisfy  my  employers,  and  sent  up  a 
report  which  showed  the  public  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a swindle,  and  so  saved  a 
good  many  people  from  loss. 

ADOPTS  ART  AS  A PkOKKsSIO.N — THK  I.IISS 
OK  Ills  F.VK. 

“ My  poor  father  died  in  1856,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  I returncil  to  I’aris 
and  went  to  live  with  my  mother  in  the 
Rue  I’aradis-I’oissonnitre.  We  were  very 
poor,  and  very  dull  and  dismal  it  was. 
However,  it  was  not  long  before  I entered 
upon  what  was  the  best  lime  of  my  life. 
That  is  when,  having  decided  to  fidlow  art 
as  a profession,  I entered  Oleyre's  studio 
to  study  drawing  and  painting.  Those  were 
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my  joyous  Quartier  Latin  days,  spent  in 
the  charming  society  of  Poynter,  Whistler, 
.•\rmslrong,  Lamont,  and  others.  I have 
described  llleyre’s  studio  in  ‘Trilby.’  For 

ley  re  I had  a great  admiration,  and  at 
that  time  thought  his  ‘ Illusions  Perdues  ’ 
a veritable  masterpiece,  though  I hardly 
think  so  now. 

“ My  happy  Quartier  Latin  life  lasted 
only  one  year,  for  in  1857  we  went  to 
.Antwerp,  and  here  I worked  at  the  Ant- 
werp .Academy  under  De  Keyser  and  A'an 
Lerius.  .And  it  was  on  a day  in  Van  Leri- 
us's  studio  that  the  great  tragedy  of  my 
life  occurred.” 

The  voice  of  Du  Maurier,  who  till  then 
had  been  chatting  with  animation,  sudden- 
ly fell,  and  over  the  face  came  an  indefin- 
able expression  of  mingled  terror  and 
anger  and  sorrow. 

” I was  drawing  from  a model,  when 
suddenly  the  girl's  head  seemed  to  me  to 
dwindle  to  the  size  of  a walnut.  1 clapped 
my  hand  over  my  left  eye.  Had  I been 
mistaken  ? I could  see  as  well  as  ever. 
Hut  when  in  its  turn  I covered  my  right 
eye,  I learned  what  had  happened.  .My 
left  eye  had  failed  me  ; it  might  be  alto- 
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Kftlier  lost.  It  was  so  stuklen  a blow  that 
1 was  as  thunderstruck.  Seeing  iny  dis- 
may, Van  I.erius  came  up  and  asked  me 
what  might  be  the  matter  ; and  when  1 told 
him,  he  said  that  it  was  nothing,  that  he 
had  had  that  himself,  and  so  on.  .^nd  a 
doctor  whom  I anxiously  consulted  that 
same  day  comforted  me,  and  said  that  the 
accident  was  a passing  one.  However, 
my  eye  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  the 
fear  of  total  blindness  beset  me  con- 
stantly." 

It  was  with  a movement  akin  to  a shud- 
der that  Du  Maurier  spoke  these  words, 
and  my  mind  went  back  to  what  I had 
heard  from  the  girl-preacher  as  I crossed 
the  heath,  as  in  the  same  low  tones  and 
with  the  same  indelinable  expression  he 
continued  : 

" That  was  the  most  tragic  event  of  my 
life.  It  has  poisoned  all  my  existence." 

Du  Maurier,  as  though  to  shake  off  a 
troubling  obsession,  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  walked  about  the  room,  cigarette  in 
hand. 

“In  the  spring  of  1859  we  heard  of  a 
great  specialist  who  lived  in  Dilsseldorf, 
and  we  went  to  see  him.  He  examined 
my  eyes,  and  he  said  that  though  the  left 
eye  was  certainly  lost,  I had  no  reason  to 
fear  losing  the  other,  but  that  I must  be 
very  careful,  and  not  drink  beer,  and  not 
eat  cheese,  and  so  on.  It  was  very  com- 
forting to  know  that  I was  not  to  be  blind, 
but  I have  never  quite  shaken  off  the  ter- 
ror of  that  apprehension. 


M.VKIN<;  HIS  OWN-  WAV  IN  LIFE. 

“ In  the  following  year  I felt  that  the 
time  had  come  for  me  to  earn  my  own 
living,  and  so  one  day  I asked  my  mother 
to  give  me  ten  pounds  to  enable  me  to 
go  to  London,  and  told  her  that  1 should 
never  ask  her  for  any  more  money.  She 
did  not  want  me  to  go,  and  as  to  never 
asking  for  money,  she  begged  me  not  to 
make  any  such  resolution.  Poor  woman, 
she  would  have  given  me  her  last  penny. 
lJut  it  happened  that  I never  had  occasion 
to  ask  her  assistance  ; on  the  contrary,  the 
time  came  when  1 was  able  to  add  to  the 
comforts  of  her  existence. 

“My  first  lodging  in  London  was  in 
Newman  Street,  where  1 shared  rooms  with 
Whistler.  1 afterwards  moved  to  rooms  in 
Earl's  Terrace,  in  the  house  where  Walter 
Pater  died.  I began  contributing  to  ‘ Once 
a Week  ' and  to  ‘ Punch  ’ very  soon  after  my 
arrival  in  London,  and  shockingly  bad  my 


drawing  was  at  the  time.  My  first  draw- 
ing in  ‘ Punch  ’ appeared  in  June,  i860,  and 
represented  Whistler  and  myself  going  into 
a photographer's  studio.  The  photog- 
rapher is  very  angry  with  us  for  smoking, 
and  says  that  his  is  not  an  ordinary  studio, 
where  one  smokes  and  is  disorderly. 

“ My  life  was  a very  prosperous  one 
from  the  outset  in  London.  I was  married 
in  1863,  and  my  wife  and  I never  once 
knew  financial  troubles.  My  only  trouble 
has  been  my  fear  about  my  eyes.  Apart 
from  that  I have  been  very  happy.” 

As  Du  Maurier  was  speaking,  his  second 
son,  Charles,  a tall,  handsome  youth  of 
distinguished  manners,  entered  the  room. 

“.\h,  that  is  the  ‘ NIumnier,’  as  we  call 
him,"  said  Du  Maurier.  “ Charles  is  play- 
ing in  ‘ Money  ' at  the  Garrick,  and  doing 
well.  He  draws  three  pounds  a week,  and 
that's  more  than  my  eldest  son,  who  is  in 
the  army,  is  earning.” 

The  conversation  turned  on  the  stage. 
" When  1 went  to  consult  my  old  friend 
John  Hare  about  letting  Charles  go  on 
the  stage,”  said  Du  Maurier,  “ Hare  said 
that  provided  one  can  get  to  the  top  of 
the  tree,  the  stage  is  the  most  delightful 
profession  ; but  that  for  the  actor  who  only 
succeeds  moderately,  it  is  the  most  miser- 
able, pothouse  existence  imaginable. 


CONNECTION  WITH  “ PUNCH” A C.I.IMPSE 

OF  THACKERAY. 

“ Most  of  the  jokes  in  ‘ Punch  ’ are  my 
own,  but  a good  many  are  sent  to  me, 
which  I twist  and  turn  into  form.  Rut 
Postlethwaite,  Bunthorne,  Mrs.  Ponsonby 
Toinkyns,  Sir  Georgeous  Midas,  and  the 
other  characters  associated  with  my  draw- 
ings, are  all  my  own  creations. 

“ I have  made  many  interesting  friends 
during  my  long  life  in  London,  and  the 
lecture  which  I have  delivered  all  over 
England  contains  many  anecdotes  about 
them.  I never  met  Charles  Dickens  to 
speak  to  him,  and  only  saw  him  once  ; that 
was  at  Leech’s  funeral.  Thackeray  I also 
met  only  once,  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Sartoris.  .Mrs.  Sartoris,  who  was  .Adelaide 
Kemble,  and  Hamilton  .Ai'dd,  who  knew 
of  my  immense  admiration  for  Thackeray, 
wanted  to  introduce  me  to  him,  but  1 re- 
fused. I was  too  diffident.  I was  so 
little,  and  he  was  so  great.  But  all  that 
evening  I remained  as  close  to  him  as 
possible,  greedily  listening  to  his  words. 
I remember  that  during  the  evening  an 
American  came  up  to  him — rather  a com- 
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mon  sort  of  man — and  claimed  acquaint- 
ance. Thackeray  received  him  most 
cordially,  and  invited  him  to  dinner.  1 
envied  that  American.  .\nd  my  admira- 
tion for  Thackeray  increased  when,  as  it 
was  getting  late,  he  turned  to  his  two 
daughters,  Minnie  and  Annie,  and  said  to 
them,  'Allans,  mtsdemoiselles,  il  tsl  temps  Je 
s'en  alter,'  with  the  best  French  accent  1 
have  ever  heard  in  an  Knglishman's 
mouth. 

“ Leech  was,  of  course,  one  of  my  inti- 
mates ; my  mas- 
ter, I may  say, 
for  to  some  e.\- 
tent  my'  work 
w a s modelled 
on  his.  I spent 
the  autumn  of 
the  year  which 
preceded  his 
ileath  with  him 
at  Whitby.  He 
was  not  very 
funny,  but  was 
kind,  amiable, 
and  genial,  a 
delightful  man. 

“I  shall  never 
forget  the  scene 
at  his  funeral. 

Dean  Hole  was 
ohiciating,  and 
as  the  first  sod 
fell  with  a 
sounding  thud 
on  the  coffin  of 
our  dear,  dear 
friend,  Millais, 
who  was  stand- 
ing on  the  edge 
of  the  grave, 
burst  out  sob- 
bing. It  was 
as  a signal,  for, 
the  moment 
after,  each  man  in  that  great  concourse 
of  mourners  was  sobbing  also.  It  was  a 
memorable  sight.” 

NOVEt.-WRITtNC THE  PI.OT  OF  “TRII-tlv" 

OKFEREH  TO  HENRY  JA.MES. 

Then,  going  on  to  speak  of  his  literary 
work,  Du  Maurier  said,  “ Nobody  more 
than  myself  was  surprised  at  the  great 
success  of  my  novels.  I never  expected 
anything  of  the  sort.  I did  not  know 
that  I could  write.  1 had  no  idea  that  I 
had  had  any  experiences  worth  recording. 
The  circumstances  under  which  I came  to 


w'rite  are  curious.  I was  walking  one 
evening  with  Henry  James  up  and  down 
the  High  Street  in  Bayswater — I had 
made  James's  ac<|uaintance  much  in  the 
same  way  as  I have  made  yours.  James 
said  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  finding 
plots  for  his  stories.  ‘ Blots ! ' 1 exclaimed, 
'I  am  full  of  plots;'  and  1 went  on  to 
tell  him  the  plot  of  ‘Trilby.’  ‘But  you 
ought  to  write  that  story,’  cried  James. 
‘ I can’t  write,’  I said,  ‘ 1 have  never  writ- 
ten. If  you  like  the  plot  so  much  you  may 
take  it.’  But 
James  would 
not  take  it  ; he 
said  it  was  too 
valuable  a pres- 
ent, and  that  I 
must  write  the 
story  myself. 

“ W ell,  on 
reaching  home 
that  night  I set 
to  work,  and  by 
the  next  morn- 
ing 1 had  writ- 
ten the  first  two 
numbers  of 
‘ Beter  Ihbet- 
son.’  It  seemed 
all  to  How  from 
my  pen,  with- 
out effort,  in  a 
full  stream. 
But  I thought 
it  must  be  poor 
stuff,  and  I de- 
ter m i n e d to 
look  for  an 
omen  to  learn 
whether  a n y 
success  would 
attend  this  new 
departure.  So 
I walked  out 
into  the  garden, 
and  the  very  first  thing  that  I saw  was  a 
large  wheelbarrow,  and  that  comforted  me 
and  reassured  me  ; for.  as  you  will  remem- 
ber, there  is  a wheelbarrow  in  the  first 
chapter  of  ‘ Beter  Ibbetson.’ 

“Some  time  later  I was  dining  with 
Osgood,  and  he  said,  ‘ I hear,  Du  .^laurier. 
that  you  are  writing  stories,’  and  asked 
me  to  let  him  see  something.  So  ‘ Beter 
Ibbetson’  was  sent  over  to  .America  and 
was  accepted  at  once.  Then  ‘Trilby’ 
followed,  and  the  ‘ boom  ’ came,  a ‘ boom  ’ 
which  surprised  me  immensely,  for  I never 
took  myself  au  s/rieux  as  a novelist.  In- 
deed, this  ‘boom’  rather  distresses  me 
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THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ TRILBY: 


H'lifM  I reflect  that  Thack- 
eray never  had  a ‘ boom.’ 

And  I holil  that  a ‘booin' 
means  nothing;  as  a si^n  of 
literary  excellence,  nothinjf 
but  money.” 

Du  .Maurier  writes  at  ir- 
regular intervals,  and  in 
such  moments  as  he  can 
snatch  from  his  “ 1‘unch  " 
work.  “ For,”  he  says,  “ I 
am  takini;  more  jiains  than 
ever  over  my  drawing.” 

.\nd  so  sayinj;,  he  fetched 
an  albumin  which  he  showed 
me  the  elaborate  prepara- 
tion, in  the  way  of  studies 
and  sketches,  for  a cartoon  which  was  to 
appear  in  a week  or  two  in  his  |>aper.  One 
figure,  from  a female  model,  liad  been 
drawn  several  times.  There  was  here  the 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.  ‘‘1  usu- 
ally write  on  the  top  of  the  piano,  standing, 
and  I never  look  at  my  manuscript  as  I 
write,  partly  to  spare  my  eyes,  and  partly 
because  the  writing  seems  literally  to  flow 
from  my  ])en.  My  best  time  is  just  after 
lunch.  -My  writing  is  fre<iuently  inter- 
rupted, and  I walk  about  the  studio  and 
smoke,  and  then  back  to  the  manuscriiit 
once  more.  Afterwards  I revise,  very  care- 
fully now,  for  1 am  taking  great  pains  with 
my  new  book.  ‘The  Martians  ' is  to  be  a 
very  long  book,  and  I cannot  say  when  it 
will  be  finished.” 

A summons  from  Mrs.  du  ^taurier  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  tea  was  served, 
here  interrupted  the  conversation.  A com- 
fortable room,  with  amiable  people  whom 
one  seemed  to  recognize.  Over  the  mantel 
three  portraits  of  l)u  Maurier's  children, 
by  himself.  " Les  voilA”  he  said,  not  with- 
out pride.  .\bove  these  a water-color 
picture  of  the  character  of  the  drawings  in 
“ 1‘unch.”  “ It  has  been  hawked  round  all 
over  .America  and  F.ngland,”  said  Du  Mau- 
rier of  this  picture,  ‘‘at  exhibitions  and 
places,  but  nobody  would  buy  it.” 

A .MAN  AT  HIS  IIEST  AFTER  FORTY'. 

Over  the  fire  in  the  comfortable  room 
the  conversation  touched  on  many  things. 


“ F-very  book  Yvhich  is  worth 
anything,”  said  Du  Maurier, 
‘‘  has  had  its  original  life.” 
.And  again,  “ I think  that  the 
best  years  in  a man’s  life  are 
after  he  is  forty.  So  Trol- 
lope used  to  say.  Does 
Daudet  say  so  too  ? A man 
at  forty  has  ceased  to  hunt 
the  moon.  I Yvouldaddthat 
in  oriler  to  enjoy  life  after 
forty,  it  is  perhaps  necessary 
to  have  achieved,  before 
reaching  that  age,  at  least 
some  success.”  He  spoke 
of  the  letters  he  has  been 
receiving  since  the  “boom,” 
and  said  that  on  an  average  he  receivetl 
five  letters  a day  from  .America,  of  a most 
flattering  description.  “ Some  of  my  corre- 
spondents, however,  don’t  give  a man  his 
‘du’,”  he  remarked,  with  a shadoYY'  of  a 
smile. 

Du  Maurier  speaks  willingly  and  enthu- 
siastically about  literature.  He  is  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Stevenson,  and  quoted 
Yvith  gusto  the  passage  in  “ Kidnapped  ” 
Yvhere  the  scene  between  David  Halfour 
and  Cluny  is  described.  “One  would  have 
to  look  at  one’s  guests,”  he  said,  “ before 
inviting  them,  if  not  precisely  satisfied 
with  one’s  hospitality,  to  step  outside  and 
take  their  measure.  Imagine  me  proposing 
such  an  arrangement  to  a giant  like  A'al 
Prinsep.” 

The  day  on  which  he  is  able  to  devote 
most  time  to  writing  is  Thursday.  “ Cest 
mon  grand  jour."  On  Wednesdays  he  is 
engaged  with  a model  ; a female  model 
comes  every  Friday. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he 
should  work  Yvith  such  renewed  applica- 
tion at  his  old  craft,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  circumstances  have  thrown  wide  open 
to  him  the  gates  of  a new  career. 

He  reminds  one  as  to  physique,  and  ;n 
certain  manifestations  of  a very  nervous 
temperament,  of  another  giant  worker, 
whose  name  is  ^inile  Zola. 

Hut  he  is  altogether  original  and  him- 
self, a strong  and  striking  individuality,  a 
man  altogether  deserving  of  his  past  and 
present  good  fortune. 
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A STORY  OF  AN  OLD  OFFENDER. 


Bv  A.  Conan  Doyle. 


WHO  can  he  be?”  thought  I,  as  I 
watched  my  companion  in  the  sec- 
ond-class carriage  of  the  London  and 
Dover  Railway. 

I had  been  so  full  of  the  fact  that  my 
long-e.\pected  holiday  had  come  at  last, 
and  that  for  a few  days,  at  least,  the  gay- 
eties  of  Paris  were  about  to  supersede  the 
dull  routine  of  the  hospital  wards,  that  we 
were  well  out  of  l.ondon  before  I observed 
that  I was  not  alone  in  the  compartment. 
In  these  days  we  have  all  pretty  well 
agreed  that  “three  is  company  and  two  is 
none”  upon  the  railway.  .\t  the  time  I 
write  of,  however,  people  were  not  so  mor- 
bidly sensitive  about  their  travelling  com- 
panions. It  was  rather  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise to  me  to  find  that  there  was  some 
chance*  of  whiling  away  the  hours  of  a 
tedious  journey.  I therefore  pulled  my 
cap  down  over  my  eyes,  took  a good  look 
from  beneath  it  at  my  vis-a-vis,  and  re- 
peated to  myself  : “ Who  can  he  be?” 

I used  rather  to  pride  myself  on  being 
able  to  spot  a man’s  trade  or  profession  by 
a good  look  at  his  exterior.  1 had  the  ad- 
vantage of  studying  under  a master  of  the 
art,  who  used  to  electrify  both  his  patients 
and  his  clinical  classes  by  long  shots, 
sometimes  at  the  most  unlikely  of  pur- 
suits ; and  never  very  far  from  the  mark. 
“ Well,  my  man,”  I have  heard  him  say, 
“ I can  see  by  your  fingers  that  you  play 
some  musical  instrument  for  your  liveli- 
hood, but  it  is  a rather  curious  one  ; some- 
thing quite  out  of  my  line.”  The  man 
afterwards  informed  us  that  he  earned  a 
few  coppers  by  blowing  “ Rule  Britannia  ” 
on  a coffee-pot,  the  spout  of  which  was 
pierced  to  form  a rough  flute.  Though  a 
novice  in  the  art,  1 was  still  able  to  aston- 
ish my  ward  companions  on  occasion,  and 
I never  lost  an  opportunity  of  practising. 
It  was  not  mere  curiosity,  then,  which  led 
me  to  lean  hack  on  the  cushions  and  an- 
alyze the  quiet  middle-aged  man  in  front 
of  me. 

I used  to  do  the  thing  systematically, 
and  my  train  of  reflections  ran  somewhat 
in  this  wdse  : “General  appearance,  vul- 
gar; fairly  opulent  and  extremely  self-pos- 


sessed ; looks  like  a man  who  could  out- 
chaff  a bargee,  and  yet  be  at  his  ease  in 
middle-class  society.  Eyes  well  set  to- 
gether and  nose  rather  prominent  ; would 
be  a good  long-range  marksman.  Cheeks 
flabby,  but  the  softness  of  expression  re- 
deemed by  a square-cut  jaw  and  a well-set 
lower  lip.  On  the  whole,  a powerful  type. 
Now  for  the  hands — rather  disappointed 
there.  Thought  he  was  a self-made  man 
by  the  look  of  him,  but  there  is  no  callous 
in  the  palm  and  no  thickness  at  the  joints. 
Has  never  been  engaged  in  any  real  phys- 
ical work,  I should  think.  No  tanning  on 
the  backs  of  the  hands  ; on  the  contrary, 
they  are  very  white,  with  blue  projecting 
veins  and  long,  delicate  fingers.  Couldn’t 
be  an  artist  with  that  face,  and  yet  he  has 
the  hands  of  a man  engaged  in  delicate 
manipulations.  No  red  acid  spots  upon 
his  clothes,  no  ink  stains,  no  nitrate  of 
silver  marks  upon  the  hands  (this  helps  to 
negative  my  half-formed  opinion  that  he 
was  a photographer).  Clothes  not  worn 
in  any  particular  part.  Coat  made  of 
tweed,  and  fairly  old  ; but  the  left  elbow, 
as  far  as  I can  .see  it,  has  as  much  of  the 
fluff  left  on  as  the  right,  which  is  seldom 
the  case  with  men  who  do  much  writing. 
Might  be  a commercial  traveller,  but  the 
little  pocketbook  in  the  waistcoat  is  want- 
ing, nor  has  he  any  of  those  handy  valises 
suggestive  of  samples.” 

I give  these  brief  heatlings  of  my  ideas 
merely  to  demonstrate  my  method  of  arriv- 
ing at  a conclusion.  As  yet  I had  obtained 
nothing  but  negative  results  ; but  now,  to 
use  a chemical  metaphor,  I was  in  a posi- 
tion to  pour  off  this  solution  of  dissolved 
possibilities  and  examine  the  residue.  I 
found  myself  reduced  to  a very  limited 
number  of  occupations.  He  was  neither  a 
lawyer  nor  a clergyman,  in  spite  of  a soft 
felt  hat,  and  a .somewhat  clerical  cut  about 
the  necktie.  I was  wavering  now  between 
pawnbroker  and  horsedealer ; but  there 
was  too  much  character  about  his  face  for 
the  former,  and  he  lacked  that  extraor- 
dinary equine  atmosphere  which  hangs 
about  the  latter  even  in  his  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion : so  I formed  a provisional  diagnosis 
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of  betting  man  of  methodistical  persua- 
sions, the  latter  clause  being  inserted  in 
deference  to  his  hat  and  necktie. 

Pray,  do  not  think  that  1 reasoned  it  out 
like  this  in  my  own  mind.  It  is  only  now, 
sitting  down  with  pen  and  paper,  that  I 
can  see  the  successive  steps.  .Kf.  it  was,  I 
had  formed  my  conclusion  within  sixty 
seconds  of  the  time  when  1 drew  my  hat 
down  over  my  eyes  and  uttered  the  mental 
ejaculation  with  which  my  narrative  begins. 

I did  not  feel  quite  satisfied  even  then 
with  my  deduction.  However,  as  a lead- 
ing ()uestion  w’ould — to  pursue  my  chemi- 
cal analogy — act  as  my  litmus  paper,  I 
determined  to  try  one.  There  was  a 
“ Times  " lying  by  my  companion,  and  I 
thought  the  opportunity  too  good  to  be 
neglected. 

" Do  you  mind  my  looking  at  your 
paper  ? ” 1 asked, 

“Certainly,  sir,  certainly,"  said  he  most 
urbanely,  handing  it  across. 

I glanced  down  its  columns  until  my  eye 
rested  upon  the  list  of  the  latest  betting. 

“ Hullo ! " I .said,  “ they  are  laying  odds 
upon  the  favorite  for  the  Cambridgeshire. 
Hut  perhaps,”  I added,  looking  up,  “you 
are  not  interested  in  these  matters?” 

“.Snares,  sir  !”  said  he  violently  ; “ wiles 
of  the  enemy  ! Mortals  are  but  given  a 
few  years  to  live  ; how  can  they  squander 
them  so  ? They  have  not  even  an  eye  to 
their  |>oor  worldly  interests,"  he  added  in 
a quieter  tone,  “or  they  would  never  back 
a single  horse  at  such  short  odds  with  a 
field  of  thirty." 

There  was  something  in  this  speech  of 
his  which  tickled  me  immensely.  I sup- 
pose it  was  the  odd  way  in  which  he 
blended  religious  intolerance  with  worldly 
wisdom.  I laid  the  “Times”  aside  with 
the  conviction  that  I should  be  able  to 
spend  the  next  tw'o  hours  to  better  purpose 
than  in  its  perusal. 

“ You  speak  as  if  you  understood  the 
matter,  at  any  rate,”  I remarked. 

“Yes,  sir,”  he  answered;  “few  men  in 
Hngland  understood  these  things  better  in 
the  old  days  before  I changed  my  profes- 
sion. Hut  that  is  all  over  now.” 

“ Changed  your  profession  ? ” said  I, 
interrogatively. 

“Yes  ; I changed  my  name,  too.” 

“ Indeed  ? ” said  I. 

“ Yes ; you  see,  a man  wants  a real 
fresh  start  when  his  e-  -s  become  opened, 
so  he  has  a new  dial  all  round,  so  to 
speak.  Then  he  gets  a fair  chance.” 

There  was  a short  pause  here,  as  I 
seemed  to  be  on  delicate  ground  in  touch- 


ing on  my  companion’s  antecedents,  and 
he  did  not  volunteer  any  information.  1 
broke  the  silence  by  offering  him  a che- 
root. 

“ No,  thanks,”  said  he  ; “ I have  given 
up  tobacco.  It  was  the  hardest  wrench 
of  all,  was  that.  It  does  me  good  to  smell 
the  whiff  of  your  weed.  Tell  me,”  he 
added  suddenly,  looking  hani  at  me  with 
his  shrewd  gray  eyes,  “ why  diti  you  take 
stock  of  me  so  carefully  before  you  spoke  ? ” 
“ It  is  a habit  of  mine,”  said  I.  “ I am 
a medical  man,  and  observation  is  every- 
thing in  my  profession.  I had  no  idea 
you  were  looking.” 

“ I can  see  without  looking,”  he  an- 
swered. “ 1 thought  you  were  a detective, 
at  first  ; but  1 couldn't  recall'  your  face 
at  the  time  1 knew  the  force.” 

“ Were  you  a detective,  then  ?”  said  I. 

“ No,”  he  answered,  with  a laugh  ; “ I 
was  the  other  thing — the  detected,  you 
know.  Old  scores  are  wiped  out  now, 
and  the  law  cannot  touch  me  ; so  I don’t 
mind  confessing  to  a gentleman  like  your- 
self what  a scoundrel  I have  been  in  my 
time.” 

“ We  are  none  of  us  perfect,”  said  I. 

“ No;  but  I was  a real  out-and-outer.  K 
‘ fake,’  you  know,  to  start  with,  and  after- 
wards a ‘cracksman.’  It  is  easy  to  talk 
of  these  things  now,  for  I've  changed  my 
spirit.  It’s  as  if  1 was  talking  of  some 
other  man,  you  see.” 

“ Kxactly  so,”  said  1.  Heing  a medical 
man,  I had  none  of  that  shrinking  from 
crime  and  criminals  which  many  men  pos- 
sess. I could  make  all  allowances  for 
congenital  influence  and  the  force  of 
circumstances.  No  company,  therefore, 
could  have  been  more  acceptable  to  me 
than  that  of  the  old  malefactor  ; and  as  I 
sat  puffing  at  my  cigar,  I was  delighted 
to  observe  that  my  air  of  interest  was 
gradually  loosening  his  tongue. 

“ Yes  ; I’m  converted  now,”  he  con- 
tinued, “and  of  course  I am  a happier 
man  for  that.  .'\nd  yet,”  he  added  wist- 
fully, “there  are  times  when  I long  for 
the  old  trade  again,  and  fancy  myself 
strolling  out  on  a cloudy  night  with  my 
jimmy  in  my  pocket.  I left  a name  behind 
me  in  ray  profession,  sir.  1 was  one  of 
the  old  school,  you  know.  It  was  very 
seldom  that  we  bungled  a job.  We  used 
to  begin  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  the  rope 
ladder,  if  I may  say  so,  in  my  younger 
days,  and  then  work  our  way  up,  step  by 
step,  so  that  we  were  what  you  might 
call  good  men  all  through.” 

“ I see,”  said  I. 
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“ I was  always  reckoned  a hard-work- 
ing, conscientious  man,  and  had  talent, 
too  ; the  very  cleverest  of  them  allowed 
that.  1 began  as  a blacksmith,  and  then 
did  a little  engineering  and  carpentering, 
and  then  I took  to  sleight-of-hand  tricks, 
and  then  to  picking  pockets.  I remember, 
when  I was  home  on  a visit,  how  my  poor 
old  father  used  to  wonder  why  I was 
always  hovering  around  him.  He  little 
knew  that  1 used  to  clear  everything  out 
of  his  pockets  a dozen  times  a day,  and 
then  replace  them,  just  to  keep  my  hand 
in.  He  believes  to  this  day  that  I am  in 
an  office  in  the  City.  There  are  few  of 
them  could  touch  me  in  that  particular 
line  of  business,  though." 

“ I suppose  it  is  a matter  of  practice?” 
I remarked. 

“ To  a great  e.vtent.  Still,  a man  never 
quite  loses  it,  if  he  has  once  been  an  adept 
— excuse  me  ; you  have  dropped  some 
cigar  ash  on  your  coat,"  and  he  waved  his 
hand  politely  in  front  of  my  breast,  as  if 
to  brush  it  off.  “ There,"  he  said,  hand- 
ing me  my  gold  scarf  pin,  “ you  see  I have 
not  forgot  my  old  cunning  yet.” 

He  had  done  it  so  quickly  that  I hardly 
saw  the  hand  whisk  over  my  bosom,  nor 
did  I feel  his  fingers  touch  me,  and  yet 
there  was  the  pin  glittering  in  his  hand. 
“ It  is  wonderful,"  I said  as  1 fixed  it  again 
in  its  place. 

“Oh,  that’s  nothing!  But  I have  been 
in  some  really  smart  jobs.  I was  in  the 
gang  that  picked  the  new  patent  safe. 
You  remember  the  case.  It  was  guaran- 
teed to  resist  anything ; and  we  managed 
to  open  the  first  that  was  ever  issued, 
within  a week  of  its  appearance.  It  was 
done  with  graduated  wedges,  sir,  the  first 
so  small  that  you  could  hardly  see  it 
against  the  light,  and  the  last  strong 
enough  to  prize  it  open.  It  was  a clever 
managed  affair.” 

“ I remember  it,"  said  I.  “ But  surely 
some  one  was  convicted  for  that  ? ” 

“ ^'es,  one  was  nabbed.  But  he  didn't 
split,  nor  even  let  on  how  it  was  done. 
We’tl  have  cut  his  soul  out  if — ” He  sud- 
denly damped  down  the  very  ugly  fires 
which  were  peeping  from  his  eyes.  “ Per- 
haps I am  boring  you,  talking  about  these 
old  wicked  days  of  mine?" 

“ On  the  contrary,”  I said,  “ you  interest 
me  extremely.” 

“ I like  to  get  a listener  I can  trust.  It's 
a sort  of  blow-off,  you  know,  and  I feel 
lighter  after  it.  When  I am  among  my 
brethren  I dare  hardly  think  of  what  has 
gone  before.  Now  I’ll  tell  you  about 


another  job  I was  in.  To  this  day,  I 
cannot  think  about  it  without  laughing.” 

I lit  another  cigar,  and  composed  myself 
to  listen. 

“ It  was  when  I was  a youngster,”  said 
he.  “ There  was  a big  City  man  in  those 
days  who  was  known  to  have  a very  val- 
uable gold  watch.  I followed  him  about 
for  several  days  before  I could  get  a 
chance  ; but  when  I did  get  one,  you  may 
be  sure  I did  not  throw  it  away.  He 
found,  to  his  disgust,  when  he  got  home 
that  day,  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  fob. 
I hurried  off  with  my  prize,  and  got  it 
stowed  away  in  safety,  intending  to  have 
it  melted  down  next  day.  Now,  it  hap- 
pened that  this  watch  possessed  a special 
value  in  the  owner’s  eyes  because  it  was  a 
sort  of  ancestral  possession — presented  by 
his  father  on  coming  of  age,  or  something 
of  that  sort.  I remember  there  was  a long 
inscription  on  the  back.  He  was  rieter- 
mined  not  to  lose  it  if  he  could  help  it, 
and  accordingly  he  put  an  advertisement 
in  an  evening  paper, offering  thirty  pounds 
reward  for  its  return,  and  promising  that 
no  questions  should  be  asked.  He  gave 
the  address  of  his  house,  31  Caroline 
Square,  at  the  end  of  the  advertisement. 
The  thing  sounded  good  enough,  so  I set 
off  for  Caroline  Square,  leaving  the  watch 
in  a parcel  at  a public  house  which  I 
passed  on  the  way.  When  I got  there,  the 
gentleman  was  at  dinner;  but  he  came 
out  quick  enough  when  he  heard  that  a 
young  man  wanted  to  see  him.  I suppose 
he  guessed  who  the  young  man  would 
prove  to  be.  He  was  a genial-looking  old 
fellow,  and  he  led  me  away  with  him  into 
his  study. 

“ ‘ Well,  my  lad,’  said  he,  ‘ what  is  it  ?’ 

“ ‘ I’ve  come  about  that  watch  of  yours,’ 
said  I.  ‘ I think  I can  lay  my  hands  on  it.’ 

“ ‘ Oh,  it  was  you  that  took  it  ! ’ said  he. 

“‘No,’  I answered;  ‘I  know  nothing 
whatever  about  how  you  lost  it.  I have 
been  sent  by  another  party  to  see  you 
about  it.  Even  if  you  have  me  arrested 
you  will  not  find  out  anything.’ 

“ ‘ Well,’  he  said,  * I don’t  want  to  be 
hard  on  you.  Hand  it  over,  and  here  is 
my  check  for  the  amount.’ 

“‘Checks  won’t  do,’  said  I;  ‘I  must 
have  it  in  gold.’ 

“‘  It  would  take  an  hour  or  so  to  collect 
in  gold,’  said  he. 

“ ‘ That  will  just  suit,’  1 answered,  ‘ for 
I have  not  got  the  watcli  with  me.  I’ll  go 
back  and  fetch  it,  while  you  raise  the 
money.’ 

“ I started  off  and  got  the  watch  where 
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I had  left  it.  When  1 came  back,  the  old 
RetUleman  was  sittiiiK  behind  his  study 
table,  with  the  little  heap  of  gold  in  front 
of  him. 

“‘Here  is  your  money,'  he  said,  and 
pushed  it  over. 

“ ‘ Here  is  your  watch,’  said  I, 

“ He  was  evidently  delighted  to  get  it 
back  ; and  after  examining  it  carefully, 
and  assuring  himself  that  it  was  none  the 
worse,  he  put  it  into  the  watch-pocket  of 
his  coat  with  a grunt  of  satisfaction. 

“ ‘ Now,  my  lad,’  he  said,  ‘ 1 know  it  was 
you  that  took  the  watch.  Tell  me  how 
you  did  it,  and  I don't  mind  giving  you  an 
extra  five-pound  note.’ 

I wouldn’t  tell  you  in  any  case,’  said 
1 ; ‘ but  especially  1 wouldn’t  tell  you  when 
you  have  a witness  hid  behind  that  cur- 
tain.’ You  see,  1 had  all  my  wits  about 
me,  and  it  didn’t  escape  me  that  the  cur- 
tain was  drawn  tighter  than  it  had  been 
before. 

“ ‘ You  are  too  sharp  for  us,’  said  he, 
good-humoredly.  ‘ Well,  you  have  got 
your  money,  and  that's  an  eiul  of  it.  I’ll 
take  precious  good  care  you  don’t  get 
hold  of  my  watch  again  in  a hurry.  Good 
night — no  ; not  that  door,’  he  added  as  I 
marched  towards  a cupboard.  ’ This  is 
the  door,’  and  he  stood  up  and  opened  it. 
I brushed  past  him,  opened  the  hall  door, 
and  was  round  the  corner  of  the  square  in 
no  time.  I don’t  know  how  long  the  old 
gentleman  took  to  find  it  out,  but  in  pass- 
ing him  at  the  tioor,  I managed  to  pick  his 
pocket  for  the  second  lime,  and  next  morn- 
ing the  family  heirloom  was  in  the  melting- 
pot,  after  all.  That  wasn’t  bad,  was  it  ?”’ 

The  old  war-horse  had  evidently  forgot- 
ten all  about  his  conversion  now.  There 
was  a tone  of  triumph  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  anecdote  which  showed  that  his  pride 
in  his  smartness  far  surpassed  his  repent- 
ance of  his  misdeeds.  He  seemed  pleased 
at  the  astonishment  and  amusement  I ex- 
pressed at  his  adroitness. 

“ Yes,"  he  continued  with  a laugh,  “ it 
was  a capital  joke.  But  sometimes  the  fun 
lies  all  the  other  way.  Even  the  sharpest 
of  us  come  to  grief  at  times.  There  was 
one  rather  curious  incident  which  occurred 
in  my  career.  You  may  possibly  have 
seen  the  anecdote,  for  it  got  into  print  at 
the  time.” 

“ Pray  let  me  hear  it,”  said  I. 

“ Well,  it  is  hard  lines  telling  stories 
against  one’s  self,  but  this  was  how  it  hap- 
pened : 1 had  made  a rather  good  haul, 
and  invested  some  of  the  swag  in  buying 
a very  fine  diamond  ring.  I thought  it 


would  be  something  to  fall  back  upon 
when  all  the  ready  was  gone  and  times 
were  hard,  I had  just  purchased  it,  and 
was  going  back  to  my  lodgings  in  the  om- 
nibus, when,  as  luck  would  have  it,  a very 
.stylishly-dressed  young  lady  came  in  and 
took  her  sc“«t  beside  me.  1 didn’t  pay 
much  attention  to  her  at  first  ; but  after  a 
time  something  hard  in  her  dress  knocked 
up  against  my  hand,  which  my  experienced 
touch  soon  made  out  to  be  a purse.  It 
struck  me  that  I could  not  pass  the  time 
more  profitably  or  agreeably  than  by  mak- 
ing this  purse  my  own.  1 had  to  do  it 
very  carefully  ; but  1 managed  at  last  to 
wriggle  my  hand  into  her  rather  light 
pocket,  and  I thought  the  job  was  over. 
Just  at  this  moment  she  ro.se  abruptly  to 
leave  the  ’bus,  and  I had  hardly  time  to 
get  my  hand  with  the  purse  in  it  out  of  her 
pocket  without  detection.  It  was  not 
until  she  had  been  gone  some  time  that  I 
found  out  that  in  drawing  out  my  hand  in 
that  hurried  manner  the  new  and  ill-fitting 
ring  had  slipped  over  my  finger  and  re- 
mained in  the  young  lady's  pocket.  I 
sprung  out  and  ran  in  the  direction  in 
which  she  had  gone  with  the  intention  of 
picking  her  pocket  once  again.  She  had  dis- 
appeared, however  ; and  from  that  day  till 
this  I have  never  set  eyes  on  her.  To  make 
the  matter  worse,  there  was  only  four 
pence  half-penny  in  coppers  inside  the 
purse.  Sarve  me  right  for  trying  to  rob 
such  a pretty  girl  ; still,  if  I had  that  two 
hundred  (|uid  now  I should  not  be  reduced 
to — Good  heavens,  forgive  me  ! What  am 
1 saying  ? ” 

He  seemed  inclined  to  relapse  into  si- 
lence after  this  ; but  I was  determined  to 
draw  him  out  a little  more,  if  1 could  pos- 
sibly manage  it.  “ There  is  less  personal 
risk  in  the  branch  you  have  been  talking 
of,”  1 remarked,  “ than  there  is  in  bur- 
glary.” 

“ .Ah  ! ” he  said,  warming  to  his  subject 
once  again,  “ it  is  the  higher  game  which 
is  best  worth  aiming  at.  Talk  about  sport, 
sir,  talk  about  fishing  or  hunting  ! Why,  it 
is  tame  in  comparison  ! Think  r>f  the 
great  country  house  with  its  men-servants 
and  its  dogs  and  its  firearms,  and  you  with 
only  your  jimmy  and  your  centre  bit,  and 
your  mother  wit,  which  is  best  of  all.  It 
is  the  triumph  of  intellect  over  brute  force, 
sir,  as  represented  by  Ixdts  and  bars.” 

“ People  generally  look  upon  it  as  quite 
the  reverse,”  I remarked. 

“ I was  never  one  of  those  blundering 
life-preserver  fellows,”  said  my  companion. 
“ I did  try  my  hand  at  garroting  once  ; 
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but  It  was  against  my  principles,  and  I 
gave  it  up.  1 have  tried  everything.  I 
have  been  a bedridden  widow  with  three 
young  children  ; but  I do  object  to  phys- 
ical force.” 

” You  have  been  what  ? ” said  I. 

" \ bedridden  widow.  .Advertising,  you 
know,  and  getting  subscriptions.  I have 
tried  them  all.  You  seem  interested  in 
these  ex|)eriences,"  he  continued,  “ so  I 
wdl  tell  you  another  anecdote.  It  was 
the  narrowest  escape  from  penal  servitude 
that  ever  1 had  in  my  life.  .A  pal  and  I 
had  gone  down  on  a country  beat — it 
doesn't  signify  where  it  was — and  taken 
up  our  headquarters  in  a little  provincial 
town.  Somehow  it  got  noised  abroad  that 
we  were  there,  and  householders  were 
warned  to  be  careful,  as  suspicious  char- 
acters had  been  seen  in  the  neighborhood. 
We  should  have  changed  our  plans  when 
we  saw  the  game  was  up  r but  my  chum 
was  a plucky  fellow,  and  wouldn’t  consent 
to  back  down.  Poor  little  Jim  ! He  was 
only  thirty-four  round  the  chest,  and  about 
twelve  at  the  biceps  ; but  there  is  not  a 
measuring-tape  in  England  could  have 
given  the  size  t>f  his  heart.  He  said  we 
were  in  for  it,  and  we  must  stick  to  it  ; so 
I agreed  to  stay,  and  we  chose  Morley 
Hall,  the  country  house  of  a certain  Colo- 
nel Morley,  to  begin  with. 

“ Now  this  Colonel  Morley  was  about  the 
last  man  in  the  world  that  we  should  have 
meddled  with.  He  was  a shrewd,  cool- 
headed  fellow,  who  had  knocked  about  and 
seen  the  world,  and  it  seems  that  he  took 
a special  pritle  in  the  detection  of  crimi- 
nals. However,  we  knew  nothing  of  all 
this  at  that  time  ; so  we  set  forth  hopefully 
to  have  a try  at  the  house. 

“ The  reason  that  made  us  pick  him  out 
among  the  rest  was  that  he  had  a good- 
for-nothing  groom,  who  was  a tool  in  our 
hands.  This  fellow  had  drawn  up  a rough 
plan  of  the  premises  for  us.  The  place 
was  pretty  well  locked  up  and  guarded, 
and  the  only  weak  i)oint  we  could  see  was 
a certain  trap-door,  the  padlock  of  which 
was  broken,  and  which  opened  from  the 
rr>t)f  inter  one  of  the  lumber-rooms.  If  we 
could  only  find  any  method  of  reaching 
the  roof,  we  might  force  a way  securely 
from  above.  We  both  thought  the  plan 
rather  a good  one,  and  it  had  a spice  of 
originality  about  it  which  pleased  us.  It 
is  not  the  mere  jewels  or  plate,  you  know, 
that  a good  cracksman  thinks  about.  The 
neatness  of  the  job  and  his  reputation  for 
smartness  arc  almost  as  important  in  his 
eyes. 


“ We  had  been  very  tjuict  for  a day  or 
two,  just  to  let  suspicion  tlie  away.  Then 
we  set  out  one  dark  night,  Jim  ami  I,  and 
got  over  the  avenue  railings  and  up  to  the 
house  without  meeting  a soul.  It  was  blow- 
ing hard,  I remember,  and  the  clouds  were 
hurrying  across  the  sky.  We  had  a good 
look  at  the  front  of  the  house,  and  then 
Jim  went  round  to  the  garden  side.  He 
came  running  back  in  a minute  or  two  in  a 
great  state  of  delight.  ‘ Why,  Hill,'  he  said, 
gripping  me  by  the  arm,  ‘ there  never  was 
such  a bit  of  luck!  They've  been  repair- 
ing the  roof  or  something,  and  they’ve 
left  the  ladder  standing.’  We  went  round 
together,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the 
ladder  towering  above  our  heads,  and  one 
or  two  laborers’  hods  lying  about,  which 
showed  that  some  work  had  been  going  on 
during  the  day.  We  had  a good  look 
round,  to  sec  that  everything  was  ([uiet, 
and  then  we  climbed  up,  Jim  first  and  I 
after  him.  We  got  to  the  top,  and  were 
sitting  on  the  slates,  having  a bit  of  a 
breather  before  beginning  business,  when 
you  can  fancy  our  feelings  to  see  the  lad- 
der that  we  came  up  by  suddenly  stand 
straight  up  in  the  air,  and  then  slowly 
descend  until  it  rested  in  the  garden  below. 
.At  first  we  hoped  it  might  have  slipped, 
though  that  was  bad  enough  ; but  we  soon 
had  that  idea  put  out  of  our  heads. 

“ ‘ Hullo,  up  there  ! ’ cried  a voice  from 
below. 

“ We  craned  our  heads  over  the  edge, 
and  there  was  a man,  dressed,  as  far  as 
we  could  make  out,  in  evening  dress,  and 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  grass  plot. 
We  kept  (juiet. 

Hullo  ! ’ he  shouted  again.  ‘ How  do 
you  feel  your.self?  I’retty  comfortable, 
eh?  Ha!  ha!  You  London  rogues 
thought  we  were  green  in  the  country. 
What’s  your  opinion  now  ?’ 

“ We  both  lay  still,  though  feeling  pretty 
considerably  small,  as  you  may  imagine. 

" ‘ It’s  all  right  ; I see  you,’  he  continued. 
‘Why,  I have  been  waiting  behind  that 
lilac  bush  every  night  for  the  last  week, 
e.xpecting  to  see  you.  I knew  you  couldn’t 
resist  going  up  that  ladder,  when  you  found 
the  windows  were  too  much  for  vou. — Joe  ! 
Joe!’ 

" ‘ Yes,  .sir,’  said  a voice,  and  another 
man  came  from  among  the  bushes. 

‘“Just  you  keep  your  eye  on  the  roof, 
will  you,  while  I ride  down  to  the  station 
and  fetch  up  a couple  of  constables? — Au 
revoir,  gentlemen  ! You  don’t  mind  wait- 
ing, I suppose?’  .And  Colonel  Morley — 
for  it  was  the  owner  of  the  house  himself — 
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strode  off  ; and  in  a few  minutes  we  heard 
the  rattle  of  his  horse's  hoofs  going  down 
the  avenue. 

“ Well,  sir,  we  felt  precious  silly,  as  you 
may  imagine.  It  wasn't  so  much  having 
been  nabbed  that  bothered  us,  as  the  feel- 
ing of  being  caught  in  such  a simple  trap. 
We  looked  at  each  other  in  blank  disgust, 
and  then,  to  save  our  lives,  we  couldn't 
help  bursting  into  laughter  at  our  own  fi.\. 
However,  it  was  no  laughing  matter  ; so 
we  set  to  work  going  around  the  roof,  and 
seeing  if  there  was  a likely  water-pipe  or 
anything  that  might  give  us  a chance  of 
escape.  We  had  to  give  it  up  as  a bad  job ; 
so  we  sat  down  again,  and  made  up  our 
minds  to  the  worst.  Suddenly  an  idea 
flashed  into  my  head,  and  I groped  my 
way  over  the  roof  until  1 felt  wood  under 
my  feet.  I bent  down  and  found  that  the 
colonel  had  actually  forgotten  to  secure 
the  padlock  ! You  will  often  notice,  as 
you  go  through  life,  that  it  is  the  shrewdest 
and  most  cunning  man  who  falls  into  the 
most  absurd  mistakes  ; and  this  was  an 
example  of  it.  You  may  guess  that  we  did 
not  lose  much  time,  for  we  expected  tt> 
hear  the  constables  every  moment.  We 
dropjied  through  into  the  lumber-room, 
slipped  downstairs,  tore  open  the  library 
shutters,  and  were  out  and  away  before 
the  astonished  groom  could  make  out 
what  had  happened.  There  wasn’t  time 
enough  to  take  any  little  souvenir  with  us, 
worse  luck.  1 should  have  liked  to  have 
seen  the  colonel’s  face  when  he  came  back 
with  the  constables  and  found  that  the 
birds  were  flown." 

“ Hid  you  ever  come  across  the  colonel 
again  ? ” 1 asked. 

“Yes;  we  skinned  him  of  every  bit  of 
plate  he  had,  down  to  the  salt-spoons,  a 
few  years  later.  It  was  partly  out  of  re- 
venge, you  see,  that  we  did  it.  It  was  a 
very  well-managed  and  daring  thing,  one 
of  the  best  1 ever  saw,  and  all  done  in  open 
daylight,  too.” 

“ How  in  the  world  did  you  do  it  }"  I 
asked. 

" Well,  there  were  three  of  us  in  it — Jim 
was  one— and  we  set  about  it  in  this  way  ; 
We  wanted  to  begin  by  getting  the  colonel 
out  of  the  way,  so  1 wrote  him  a note  pur- 
porting to  come  from  Stpiirc  Ilrotherwick, 
who  lived  about  ten  miles  away,  and  was 
not  always  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
master  of  Morley  Hall.  I dressed  myself 
up  as  a groom,  and  delivered  the  note  my- 
self. It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  sriuire 
thought  he  was  able  to  lay  his  hands  on 
the  scoundrels  who  had  escaped  from  the 


colonel  a couple  of  years  before,  and  that 
if  the  colonel  would  ride  over  they  would 
have  little  difliculty  in  securing  them.  I 
was  sure  that  this  would  have  the  desired 
effect;  so,  after  handing  it  in,  and  remark- 
ing that  I was  the  squire's  groom,  I walked 
off  again,  as  if  on  the  way  back  to  my 
master’s. 

“ .-\fter  getting  out  of  sight  of  the  house, 
I crouched  down  behind  a hedge  ; and,  as 
1 expected,  in  less  than  a quarter  of  an 
hour  the  colonel  came  swinging  past  me 
on  his  chestnut  marc.  Now,  there  is  an- 
other accomplishment  I possess  which  I 
have  not  mentioned  to  you  yet,  and  that 
is,  that  I can  copy  any  handwriting  that  1 
see.  It  is  a very  easy  trick  to  pick  up  if 
you  only  give  your  mind  to  it.  I hap|)ened 
to  have  come  across  one  of  Colonel  Mot- 
ley’s letters  some  days  before,  and  I can 
write  so  that  even  now  I defy  an  expert  to 
detect  a difference  between  the  hands. 
This  was  a great  assistance  to  me  now, 
for  I tore  a leaf  out  of  my  pocket-book  and 
wrote  something  to  this  effect  ; 

**  * .-\s  Squire  Itmthcrwick  has  seen  some  suspicious 
characters  about,  ami  the  house  may  be  attempted 
again,  1 have  sent  down  to  the  Ixink.  and  ordered 
them  to  send  up  their  bank-cart  to  convey  the  whole 
of  the  plate  to  a place  of  safety.  It  will  save  us  a 
gtxHl  deal  of  anxiety  to  know  that  it  is  in  absolute 
security.  Have  it  packed  up  and  ready,  and  give 
the  bearer  a glass  of  beer.' 

“ Having  composed  this  precious  epistle, 
1 addressed  it  to  the  butler,  and  carried  it 
back  to  the  Hall,  saying  that  their  master 
had  overtaken  me  on  the  way  and  asked 
me  to  tleliver  it,  I was  taken  in  and  made 
much  of  down-stairs,  while  a great  pack- 
ing case  was  dragged  into  the  hall,  and  the 
plate  stowed  away,  among  cotton-wool  and 
stufting.  It  was  nearly  ready,  when  1 heard 
the  sound  of  wheels  upon  the  gravel,  and 
sauntered  round  just  in  time  to  see  a busi- 
ness-like closed  car  drive  up  to  the  door. 
One  of  my  pals  was  sitting  very  demurely 
on  the  box,  while  Jim,  with  an  official- 
looking hat,  sprang  out  and  bustled  into 
the  hall. 

“‘Now  then,’  I heard  him  say,  ‘look 
sharp  ! What’s  for  the  bank  ? Come  on  ! ’ 

“‘  Wait  a minute,  sir,’  said  the  butler. 

“‘Can’t  wait.  There’s  a panic  all  over 
the  country,  and  they  are  clamoring  for 
us  everywhere.  Must  drive  on  to  l.ord 
Illackbury’s  place,  unless  you  are  ready.’ 

“‘Don't  go,  sir!’  pleaded  the  butler. 
‘ There’s  only  this  one  rope  to  tie.  There, 
it  is  ready  now.  You’ll  look  after  it,  won't 
you  ? ’ 
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“ ‘ That  we  will.  You’ll  never  have  any 
more  trouble  with  it  now,'  said  Jim,  help- 
ing to  push  the  great  case  into  the  car. 

I think  I had  better  go  with  you  and 
see  it  stowed  away  in  the  bank,’  said  the 
butler. 

“ ‘ All  right,’  said  Jim,  nothing  abashed. 
‘ You  can’t  come  in  the  car,  though,  for 
Lord  Blackbury’s  box  will  take  up  all  the 
spare  room.  Let’s  see  ; it’s  twelve  o’clock 
now.  Well,  you  be  waiting  at  the  bank 
door  at  half-past  one,  and  you  will  just 
catch  us.’ 

“‘.\1I  right;  half-past  one,’  said  the 
butler. 

“ ‘ Good-day,’  cried  my  chum ; and  away 
went  the  car,  while  1 made  a bit  of  a short 
cut  and  caught  it  around  a turn  of  the 
road.  \Ye  drove  right  olT  into  the  next 
county,  g’ot  a down-train  to  London,  and 
before  midnight  the  colonel's  silver  was 
fused  into  a solid  lump.” 

I could  not  help  laughing  at  the  versa- 
tility of  the  old  scoundrel.  “It  was  a 
daring  ga.me  to  play,”  I said. 

“ It  is  always  the  daring  game  which 
succeeds  best,”  he  answered. 

.\t  this  point  the  train  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  slowing  down,  and  my  com- 
panion put  on  his  overcoat  and  gave  other 
signs  of  being  near  the  end  of  his  journey. 

You  are  going  on  to  Dover  ? ” he  said. 

“Yes.” 


“ For  the  Continent  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How  long  do  you  intend  to  travel?” 

“ Only  for  a week  or  so.” 

“ Well,  I must  leave  you  here.  You  will 
remember  my  name,  won’t  you?  John 
Wilkie.  I am  pleased  to  have  met  you.  Is 
my  umbrella  behind  you?”  he  added, 
stretching  across.  “ No  ; I beg  your  par- 
don. Here  it  is  in  the  corner  ; ” and  with 
an  affable  smile,  the  ex-cracksman  stepped 
out,  bowed,  and  disaiipearetl  among  the 
crowd  upon  the  platform. 

1 lit  another  cigar,  laughed  as  I thought 
of  my  late  companion,  and  lifted  up  the 
“ Times,”  which  he  had  left  behind  him. 
The  bell  had  rung,  the  wheels  were  already 
revolving,  when,  to  my  astonishment,  a 
pallid  face  looked  in  at  me  through  the 
window.  It  was  so  contorted  and  agitated 
that  I hardly  recognized  the  features  which 
I had  been  gazing  upon  during  the  last 
couple  of  hours.  “ Here,  take  it,”  he  said, 
“take  it.  It’s  hardly  worth  my  while  to 
rob  you  of  seven  pounds  four  shillings, 
but  I couldn’t  resist  once  more  trying  my 
hand;”  and  he  llung  something  into  the 
carriage  and  disappeared. 

It  was  my  old  leather  purse,  with  my 
return  ticket,  and  the  whole  of  my  trav- 
elling expenses.  His  newly  awakened 
conscience  had  driven  him  to  instant  resti- 
tution 


THE  WIND  AT  SEA. 


Bv  Mks.  T.  H.  IU’xi.kv. 

I w'OKE  in  the  night  with  the  wailing 
Of  voices,  now  shrill  and  now  deep  ; 

I thought  of  the  ships  that  were  sailing. 

Of  mothers  and  wives  who  must  weep. 

I saw  the  mad  ocean  let  fly 

Its  army  of  waters,  and  men 

Dragged  down  in  their  terror  to  die. 

Far,  far  away  from  our  ken. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  cries 
From  ages  ago  1 can  hear 

In  the  shrieks  of  the  wind  as  it  flies  ; 

I shudder  and  tremble  with  fear. 

Wild  Wind  ! that  but  late  was  consenting 
With  Death  in  his  dark  jubilee. 

Sad  voiced,  you  are  surely  lamenting 

The  deeds  you  have  done  on  the  sea  ? 
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SIXTH  PAPER.— LAST  CAMPAIGNS;  WATERLOO;  ST.  HELENA. 


THE  ADVAN’CE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  TWENTY 
NATIONS. 

IF  one  draws  a triangle,  its  base  stretch- 
ing along  the  Nieman  from  Tilsit  to 
Grodno,  its  apex  on  the  Kibe,  he  will  have 
a rough  outline  of  the  “ army  of  twenty 
nations  ” as  it  lay  in  June,  1812.  Napoleon, 
some  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  around  him,  was  at  Kowno,  hesi- 
tating to  advance,  reluctant  to  believe  that 
Alexander  would  not  make  peace. 

When  he  finally  moved,  it  was  not  with 
the  precision  and  sw'iftness  which  had 
characterized  his  former  campaigns.  When 
he  began  to  fight  it  was  against  new  odds. 
He  found  that  his  enemies  had  been  study- 
ing the  Spanish  campaigns,  and  that  they 
had  adopted  the  tactics  which  had  so  nearly 
mined  hisarmies  in  the  Peninsula  : they  re- 
fused to  give  him  a general  battle,  retreat- 
ing constantly  before  him  ; they  harassed 
his  separate  corps  with  indecisive  contests; 
they  wasted  the  country  as  they  went.  The 
people  aided  their  soliliers  as  the  Spaniards 
had  done.  “ Tell  us  only  the  moment,  and 
we  will  set  fire  to  our  dwellings,”  said  the 
peasants. 

By  the  12th  of  .August  Napoleon  was  at 
Smolensk,  the  key  of  Moscow.  At  a 
cost  of  twelve  thousand  men  killed  and 
wounded,  he  took  the  town,  only  to  find, 
instead  of  the  well-victualled  shelter  he 
hoped,  a smoking  ruin.  The  French  army 
had  suffered  frightfully  from  sickness,  from 
scarcity  of  supplies,  ami  from  useless  fight- 
ing on  the  march  from  the  Nieman  to  Smo- 
lensk. They  had  not  had  the  stimulus  of  a 
great  victory  ; they  began  to  feel  that  this 
steady  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  only  a fatal 
trap  into  which  they  were  falliftg.  Every 
consideration  forbade  them  to  march  into 
Russia  so  late  in  the  year,  yet  on  they  went 
towards  Moscow,  over  ruined  fields  and 
through  empty  villages.  This  terrible  pur- 
suit lasted  until  September  7th,  when  the 
Russians,  to  content  their  soldiers,  who 
were  complaining  loudly  because  they  were 
not  allowed  to  engage  the  French,  gave 


battle  at  Borodino,  the  battle  of  the  .Mos- 
kova  as  the  F'rench  call  it. 

THE  riATTI.E  OF  BORODINO. 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  this 
engagement  Napoleon  issued  one  of  his 
stirring  bulletins  : 

Sf»l(Iiers  ! Here  is  ihe  liattle  which  you  have  so 
long  desired  ’ Henceforth  the  victory  depends  up*m 
you  ; it  is  necessary  for  us.  It  will  give  you  abun- 
dance, good  winter  quarters,  and  a speedy  return  to 
your  country  ! Itchave  a.s  you  did  at  .\ustcrlitz.  at 
Kriedland,  at  Y'ilebsk.  at  .Smolensk,  and  the  most 
remote  posterity  will  quote  with  pride  your  eonduct 
on  this  day  ; let  it  say  of  you  : //c  leur  at  tht  grtat 
hattU  under  the  U‘a/ts  flf  .S/aseatv." 

The  French  gained  the  battle  of  Boro- 
dino, at  a cost  of  some  thirty  thousand  men, 
but  they  did  not  destroy  the  Russian  army. 
.Although  the  Russians  lost  fifty  thousand 
men,  they  retreated  in  good  order.  Under 
the  circum.stances,  a victory  which  allowed 
the  enemy  to  retire  in  order  was  of  little 
use.  It  was  Napoleon’s  fault,  the  critics 
said  ; he  was  inactive  ; but  it  was  not  slug- 
gishness which  troubled  Napoleon  at  Boro- 
dino, He  had  a new  enemy — a headache. 
On  the  day  of  the  battle  he  suffered  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  a ravine 
to  escape  the  icy  wind.  In  this  sheltered 
spot  he  paced  up  and  down  all  d.iy,  giving 
his  orders  from  the  reports  brought  him, 
for  he  could  see  but  a portion  of  the  field. 

THE  BURNING  OF  MOSCOW. 

.Moscow  was  entered  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember. Here  the  French  found  at  la.st 
food  and  shelter,  but  only  for  a few  hours. 
That  night  .Moscow  burst  into  llames,  set 
on  fire  by  the  authorities,  by  whom  it  had 
been  abandoned.  It  was  three  days  before 
the  fire  was  arrested.  It  would  cost  Rus- 
sia two  hundred  years  of  time,  two  hundred 
millions  of  money,  to  repair  the  loss  which 
she  had  sustained,  Napoleon  wrote  to 
France. 
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Suffering,  disorganization,  pillage,  fol-  lensk  was  reached,  thousands  of  the  re- 
lowed  the  disaster.  Hut  Napoleon  would  treating  army  were  dead, 
not  retreat.  He  hoped  to  make  peace.  Napoleon  had  ordered  that  provisions 
■Moscow  was  still  smoking  when  he  wrote  and  clothing  should  be  collected  at  Smo- 
a long  description  of  the  conflagration  to  lensk.  When  he  reached  the  city  he  found 
.Me.xander.  The  closing  paragraph  ran  : that  his  directions  had  not  been  obeyed. 

The  army,  exasperated  beyond  endurance 
••  I W.-.KC  war  acainst  your  Majesty  wuhoul  an.-  ,,y  i|is.appointment,  fell  into  complete 
moMiv ; a note  from  vou  Ix-'loru  or  after  the  last  ‘ i ,•  • ^ 

Imttle  would  have  stopjwd  my  niarvh.  and  I should  inghtful  disorganization,  and  thc  rest 

even  have  liked  to  have  sacriheed  the  advantage  of  of  the  retreat  was  like  the  falling  back 
entering  M<»s^'ow.  If 
your  Majesty  retains 
some  remains  of  your 
former  sentiments, 
take  this 

me  ■ 

an 


RETREAT  FROM 
MOSCT)\V. 

“ I will  never 
sign  a peace  ns 
lung  as  a single 
foe  remains  on 
Russian  ground." 
thc  Fmperor  .\l- 
exandcr  hud  said 
when  he  heard 
that  Napoleon 
had  crossed  the 
Nieman.  He  kept 
ills  word  in  spite 
of  all  Napoleon's 
overtures.  The 
French  position 
grew  worse  from 
day  to  day.  No 
food,  no  fresh 
supplies ; the  cold 
increasing,  the 
army  disheart- 
ened, the  number 
of  Russians 
around  Moscow 
growing  larger. 

Nothing  but  a re- 
treat could  save 
the  remnant  of 

the  French.  It  began  on  October  19th,  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  men  leaving 
Moscow.  They  were  followed  by  forty 
thousand  vehicles  loaded  with  thc  sick  and 
with  what  supplies  they  could  get  hold  of. 
The  route  was  over  the  fields  devastated 
a month  before.  The  Cossacks  harassed 
them  night  and  day,  and  the  cruel  Russian 
cold  dropped  from  the  skies,  cutting  them 
down  as  a storm  of  scythes.  Before  Smo- 


A C.IKICAU  RK.  l8ta. 
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of  a conquered 
mob. 

T here  is  no 
space  here  for  the 
details  of  this  ter- 
rible march  and 
of  the  frightful 
passage  of  the 
Beresina.  T h e 
terror  of  the  cold 
and  starvation 
wrung  cries  from 
Napoleon  h i m - 
self. 

I’rovisions, 
provisions,  pro- 
visions," he  wrote 
on  November 
29th  from  the 
right  bank  of  the 
Beresina.  “With- 
out them  there  is 
no  knowing  to 
what  horrors  this 
undisciplined 
mass  will  not  pro- 
ceed." 

And  again: 
“ The  army  is  at 
its  last  extremity. 
It  is  impossible 
for  it  to  do  any- 
thing, even  if  it 
were  a question 
of  defending  Pa- 
ris.” 

The  army  final- 
ly reached  the 
Nieman.  The  last 
man  over  was 
Marshal  N e y . 
“Who  are  you?"  he  was  asked.  “The 
rear  guard  of  the  Clraiid  Army,"  was 
the  sombre  reply  of  the  noble  old  sol- 
dier. 

Some  forty  thousand  men  crossed  the 
river,  but  of  these  there  were  many  who 
could  do  nothing  but  crawl  to  the  hos- 
pitals, asking  for  “ the  rooms  where  peo- 
ple die."  It  was  true,  as  Uesprez  said,  the 
Grand  .Army  was  dead. 
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Enin^ved  by  Adams,  after  Langlois.  **  The  i^eater  part  of  the  army  had  croased  the  river : the  camp  followers  and  stragglers  remained  heedless 
of  the  commands  of  Napoleon  to  retreat,  when  suddenly  the  Russian  artillery  appeared  on  the  hill  in  the  rear,  and  began  tiring  upon  the  camp 
followers.  A rush  was  made  for  the  bridge,  and  vast  numbers  were  drowned.'* 
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KAfOl  rOS  IN 

This  pf^rtrail  has  never  been  published  before.  It  is  from  a drawing;  in  the  collection 
of  Colonel  John  C.  Rofics,  of  Boston— a study  made  in  1814  for  a snuff-box. 


THK  MAM  I t OXSPIRACY. 

It  was  on  this  horrible  retreat  that  Na- 
poleon received  word  that  a curious  thing 
had  happeneil  in  1‘aris.  A general  and  an 
ablxi,  both  political  prisoners,  had  escaped, 
and  actually  had  succeeded  in  the  |)relimi- 
naries  of  a (ouf>  Ptlat  overturning  the 
empire,  and  substituting  a [trovisional  gov- 
ernment. 

They  had  carried  out  their  scheme  sim- 
l>ly  by  announcing  that  Napoleon  was 
dead,  and  by  reading  a forged  proclama- 
tion from  the  senate  to  the  effect  that  the 
imperial  government  was  at  an  end  and  a 
new  one  begun.  The  authorities  to  whom 
these  conspirators  had  gone  had  with  but  lit- 
tle hesitation  accepted  their  orders.  They 
had  secured  twelve  hundred  soldiers,  had 


locked  up  the  prefect  of  police,  and  had 
taken  possession  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

The  foolhardy  enterprise  went,  of  course, 
only  a little  way,  but  far  enough  to  show 
Paris  that  the  day  of  easy  revolution  had 
not  passed,  and  that  an  announcement  of 
the  death  of  Napoleon  did  not  bring  at 
once  a cry  of  “ Long  live  the  King  of 
Rome ! " The  news  of  the  Maiet  con- 
spiracy was  an  astonishing  revelation  to 
Napoleon  himself  of  the  instability  of 
French  public  sentiment.  He  saw  that  the 
su])port  on  which  he  had  depended  most 
to  insure  his  institutions,  that  is,  an  heir  to 
his  throne,  was  set  aside  at  the  worti  of  a 
worthless  agitator.  The  impression  matle 
on  his  generals  by  the  news  was  one  of 
consternation  and  despair.  The  emperor 
read  in  their  faces  that  they  believed  his 

• 
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En((raved  by  Robinsun,  after  a painting  made  in  i8j6  by  Wilkie. 


K<)od  fortune  was  waning.  He  decided  to 
go  to  I’aris  as  soon  as  possiltle. 

On  December  5th  he  left  the  army,  and 
after  a perilous  journey  of  twelve  days 
reached  the  French  capital. 

K.Xfl.MNlNi;  THK  RKTKK.XT  KKOM  MOSCOW. 

It  tot)k  as  great  courage  to  face  France 
now  as  it  had  taken  audacity  to  attempt 


the  invasion  of  Russia.  The  grandest 
army  the  nation  hatl  ever  sent  out  was  lying 
behind  him  dead.  His  throne  had  tottered 
for  an  instant  in  sight  of  all  France. 
Hereafter  he  could  not  believe  himself 
invincible.  .Mready  his  enemies  were  sug- 
gesting that  since  his  good  genius  had 
failed  him  once,  it  might  again. 

No  one  realized  the  gravity  of  the  posi- 
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lion  as  Napoleon  himself,  lint  he  met  his 
houschokl.  his  ministers,  the  council  of 
state,  the  senate,  with  an  imperial  self-con- 
fidence and  a san^  froid  which  are  awe- 
inspiriiiK  under  the  circumstances.  The 
horror  of  the  situation  of  the  army  was 
not  known  in  Paris  on  his  arrival,  but 
reports  came  in  daily  until  the  truth  was 
clear  to  everybody,  lint  Napoleon  never 
lost  countenance.  The  explanations  nec- 
essary for  him  to  give  to  the  senate,  to  his 
allies,  and  to  his  friends,  had  all  the  seren- 
ity and  the  plausibility  of  a victor — a vic- 
tor who  had  suffered,  to  be  sure,  but  not 
through  his  own  rashness  or  mismanage- 
ment. The  following  rpiotation  from  a 
letter  to  the  King  of  Denmark  illustrates 
well  his  public  attitude  towartls  the  inva- 
sion and  the  retreat  from  .Moscow  : 

The  enemy  were  .xlwavs  Ixj.iten.  ami  capturerl  nei- 
ther an  eaijle  nor  a jjiin  from  my  army,  tin  [he  7th 
.November  the  colil  tiecame  intense  ; all  the  roarls  were 
found  impractieai)le  : thirty  thiHis;iml  horses  |>erislied 
lH.'twt*en  the  7th  and  the  if»th.  A jK>rtion  of  our  liag- 
gage  and  artillery  w.-igrtns  was  liroken  and  attan- 
doned  : oursf>ldiers.  little  accust<imeti  to  such  weather, 
couUl  m»t  endure  the  cold.  They  wanderetl  from  the 
ranks  in  quest  of  shelter  for  the  night,  and.  having 
no  cavalry  to  pnitect  them,  several  thousjinds  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy’s  light  tnmps.  (lenend  San- 
son. chief  of  the  topographic  corps,  was  capture<l  by 
some  Cossacks  while  he  was  engagetl  in  sketching  a 
Pivsition.  ( Ither  istilatcd  olficers  sharetl  the  same  fate, 
aly  losses  arc  severe,  but  the  enemy  cannot  attribute 
to  themselves  the  honor  of  having  inflicted  them. 
My  army  has  suffered  greatly,  and  suffers  still,  but 
this  calamity  will  cease  with  the  cold." 

To  every  one  he  declareil  that  it  was  the 
Russians,  not  he,  who  had  suffered.  It  was 
their  great  city,  not  his,  which  was  burnt; 
their  fields,  not  his,  which  were  devastated. 
They  did  not  take  an  eagle,  tlid  not  win  a 
battle.  It  was  the  cold,  the  Cossacks,  which 
had  ilone  the  mischief  to  the  (irand  .\rmy  ; 
and  that  mischief?  Why,  it  would  be  soon 
repaired.  “ I shall  be  back  on  the  Nieman 
in  the  spring." 

Hut  tile  very  man  who  in  public  and  pri- 
vate calmed  and  reassureil  the  nation,  was 
sometimes  himself  so  overwhelmed  at  the 
thought  of  the  disaster  which  he  had  j.ist 
witnessed,  that  he  let  escape  a cry  which 
showed  that  it  was  only  his  indomitable 
will  which  was  carrying  liim  through  ; that 
his  heart  was  bleeding.  In  the  niitlst  of  a 
glowing  account  to  the  legislative  body  of 
his  success  during  the  invasion,  he  sud- 
denly stopped.  “ In  a few  nights  every- 
thing changed.  I have  suffered  great  losses. 
They  would  have  broken  my  heart  if  I 
had  been  accessible  to  any  other  feelings 
than  the  interest,  the  ghiry,  and  the  future 
of  my  people.” 


rKKCAKATIONS  FOR  A NFW  CAMPAIGN. 

In  the  teeth  of  the  terrible  news  coming 
daily  to  Paris,  Napoleon  began  prepara- 
tions for  another  campaign.  To  every  one 
he  talked  of  victory  as  certain.  Those 
who  argued  against  the  enterprise  he  si- 
lenced peremptorily.  “ You  should  say," 
he  wrote  Kiigene,  “and  yourself  believe, 
that  in  the  next  campaign  I shall  drive  the 
Russians  back  across  the  Nieman.”  With 
the  first  news  of  the  passage  of  the  Here- 
sina  chillingthem,thesenale  voted  an  army 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  ; 
the  allies  were  called  upon  ; even  the  marine 
was  obliged  to  turn  men  over  to  the  land 
force. 

Hut  something  besides  men  was  neces- 
sary. -\n  army  means  muskets  and  pow- 
der and  sabres,  clothes  and  boots  and 
headgear,  horses  anti  cannons  and  caissons ; 
and  all  these  it  was  necessary  to  manu- 
facture afresh.  The  task  was  gigantic; 
but  before  the  middle  of  April  it  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  emperor  w.is  ready  to  join 
Ids  army. 

'I'he  force  against  which  Napoleon  went 
in  1813  was  the  most  formidable,  in  many 
respects,  he  had  ever  encountered.  Its 
strength  was  greater.  It  included  Russia, 
Kngland,  Spain,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  anti 
the  allies  believed  .Austria  would  stion  jtiin 
them.  .An  element  of  this  force  more 
powerful  than  its  numbers  was  its  spirit. 
The  allied  armies  fought  Napoleon  in  1813 
as  they  would  fight  an  enemy  of  freedom. 
Central  Europe  hatl  ctime  to  feel  that  fur- 
ther French  interference  was  intolerable. 
The  war  had  become  a crusade.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  feeling  is  illustrated  by  an 
incident  in  the  Prussian  army.  In  the  war 
of  1812  Prussia  was  an  ally  of  the  French, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  year  General  Yorck, 
who  commanded  a Prussian  division,  went 
over  to  the  enemy.  It  was  a dishonorable 
action  from  a military  point  of  view,  but 
his  explanation  that  he  deserted  as  “ a 
patriot  acting  for  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try ” touched  Prussia  ; anil  though  the 
king  disavowed  the  act,  the  people  ap- 
plauded it. 

Throughout  the  German  states  the  feel- 
ing  against  Napoleon  was  bitter.  A veri- 
table crusade  had  been  undertaken  against 
him  by  such  men  as  Stein,  and  most  of  the 
youth  of  the  country  were  united  in  the 
Tuf^endhund,  or  League  of  AArtue,  which 
had  sworn  to  take  arms  for  German  free- 
dom. 

When  Alexander  followed  the  French 
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Artist  unknown  A very  rare  and  fine  pn»of.  The  form  of  the  abdication  was:  The  allied  powers  having 

proclaimed  that  the  Kmpt'ror  Napttlxm  Honapartc  is  the  only  obttaclc  to  Uic  rcCdablishmcnt  of  the  peace  of  Europe, 
the  Emperor  Ma|>olcun.  faithful  to  his  oath,  declares  that  he  renounces,  fur  himself  anJ  his  heirs,  the  thrones  of  France 
and  Italy,  and  that  there  is  no  personal  sacrifice,  even  that  of  life,  which  Lc  is  not  ready  to  make  for  the  interest  of 
France.  Done  at  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  April  tt.  1814.'* 


across  the  Nieiiian,  annoiinrliig  tliat  lie 
came  bringing  “ deliverance  to  Ivnrnpe," 
and  calling  on  the  people  to  nnile  against 
the  “common  enemy,’’  he  found  them 
quick  to  understand  and  respond. 

Thus,  in  1813  Napoleon  did  not  go 
against  kings  and  armies,  but  against  />ea- 
pUs.  No  one  understood  this  better  than 
he  did  himself,  and  he  counselled  his  allies 
that  it  was  not  against  the  foreign  enemy 
alone  that  they  had  to  protect  themselves. 
“ There  is  one  more  dangerous  to  he 
feared — the  spirit  of  revolt  and  anarchy.” 

THE  CAMI’Alli.N  OK  iXlJ. 

The  campaign  opened  May  2,  1813, 
southwest  of  I.eipsic,  with  the  battle  of 
Ltltzen.  It  was  Napoleon’s  victory,  though 
he  could  not  follow  it  up,  as  he  had  no 
cavalry.  The  moral  effect  of  TUtzen  was 
excellent  in  the  Krencli  army,  .\mong  the 
allies  there  was  a return  to  the  old  dread 
of  the  “ monster.”  Hy  May  8th  the  h'rench 
occupied  Dresden  ; from  there  they  crossed 
the  Klhe,  and  on  the  21st  fought  the  battle 
of  liautzen,  another  incomplete  victory  for 


Napoleon.  ’I'lie  next  day,  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Russian  rear  guard.  Mar- 
shal Dnroc,  one  of  Napoleon’s  warmest 
and  oldest  friends,  was  killed.  It  was  the 
second  marshal  lost  since  the  campaign 
began,  Hessieres  having  been  killed  at 
I.Utzen. 

The  I'rencli  occupied  Hre.slau  on  June 
1st,  and  three  days  later  an  armistice  was 
signed,  lasting  until  .August  loth.  It  was 
hoped  that  peace  might  he  concluded  dur- 
ing this  armistice.  .At  that  moment  .Aus- 
tria held  the  key  to  the  situation.  The 
allies  saw  that  they  were  defeated  if  they 
could  not  persuade  her  to  join  them.  Na- 
poleon, his  old  confidence  restored  by  a 
series  of  victories,  hoped  to  keep  his  Aus- 
trian father-in-law  quiet  until  he  had 
crushed  the  Prussians  and  driven  the  Rus- 
sians across  the  N’ieman.  .Austria  saw  her 
power,  and  determined  to  use  it  to  regain 
territory  lost  in  1805  and  1809,  and  Met- 
ternich  came  to  Dresden  to  see  Napoleon. 
•Austria  would  keep  peace  with  France,  he 
said,  if  Napoleon  would  restore  Illyria  and 
the  Polish  provinces,  would  send  the  Pope 
back  to  Rome,  give  up  the  protectorate  of 
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the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  restore 
Naples  and  Spain.  Napoleon's  amazement 
and  indignation  were  boundless. 

“ How  much  has  England  given  you  for 
playing  this  r6le  against  me,  Metternich  ?” 
he  asked. 

A semblance  of  a congress  was  held  at 
Prague  soon  after,  but  it  was  only  a mock- 
ery. Such  was  the  exasperation  and  suf- 
fering of  Central  Europe  that  peace  could 
only  be  reached  by  large  sacrifices  on  Na- 
poleon's part.  These  he  refused  to  make. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  France  and  his 
allies  begged  him  to  compromise  ; that  his 
wisest  counsellors  advised  him  to  do  so. 
But  he  repulsed  with  irritation  all  such 
suggestions.  “ You  bore  me  continually 
about  the  necessity  of  peace,”  he  wrote 
Savary.  “ I know  the  situation  of  my 
empire  better  than  you  do  ; no  one  is 
more  interested  in  concluding  peace  than 
myself,  but  1 shall  not  make  a dishonor- 
able peace,  or  one  that  would  see  us  at 
war  again  in  six  months.  . . . These 

things  do  not  concern  you." 


By  the  middle  of  August  the  campaign 
began.  The  French  had  in  the  field  some 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men. 
This  force  was  surrounded  by  a circle  of 
armies,  Swedish,  Russian,  Prussian,  and 
.Austrian,  in  all  some  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  The  leaders  of  this  hostile  force 
included,  besides  the  natural  enemies  ol 
France,  Bernadotte,  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne  of  Sweden,  who  bad  fought  with  Na- 
poleon in  Italy,  and  tieneral  Moreau,  the 
hero  of  Hohenlinden.  Moreau  was  on 
.Alexander's  staff.  He  had  reached  the 
army  the  night  that  the  armistice  expired, 
having  sailed  from  the  United  States  on  the 
2ist  of  June,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Rus- 
sian emperor,  to  aid  in  the  campaign  against 
France.  He  had  been  greeted  by  the  allies 
with  every  mark  of  distinction.  Another 
deserter  on  the  allies’  staff  was  the  eminent 
military  critic  jomini.  In  the  ranks  were 
stragglers  from  all  the  French  corps,  and 
the  Saxons  were  threatening  to  leave  the 
French  in  a body,  and  go  over  to  the  allies. 

The  second  campaign  of  1813  opened 
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Encraved  by  George  Sanders,  after  Stueben.  Soon  after  landing  in  France.  Napoleon  met  a battalion  sent 
from  Grenoble  to  arrest  his  march.  He  approached  within  a few  paces  of  the  troop,  and  throwing  up  his  aurtout, 
exclaimed  : **  If  there  be  amongst  you  a soldier  who  would  kill  his  general,  his  emperor,  let  him  do  it  now ! Here 
lam!*'  The  cry  Vive  I'Empereur ! '*  burst  fmm  every  lip.  Napoleon  threw  himself  among  them,  and  taking  a 
veteran  private,  covered  with  chevrons  and  medals,  by  the  whiskers,  said.  **  Speak  honestly,  old  moustache  ; couldst 
thou  have  had  the  heart  to  kill  thy  emperor!"  The  man  dropped  his  ramrod  into  his  piece  to  show  that  it  waa 
uncharged,  and  answered,  "Judge  if  1 could  have  done  tbec  much  barm  ; all  the  rest  are  the  same.'* 
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Oebhard  t^bcrccbi  von  BlUchcr,  Prince  of  Wahhtadt.  was  born  in  1749.  and  died  in  1819. 
He  distinKuisbcd  himself  as  a cavalry  officer  in  the  wars  a^insl  the  French,  and  was  made 
major  i;encral.  In  1811  he  was  appointed  coremandcrin-chief  of  the  Prussian  army,  and 
defeated  Marslial  Macdonald,  and.  later,  Marshal  Marmont.  He  was  made  held  marshal  in 
iStj.  and  he  led  the  Prussian  army  which,  siaty  thousand  stronK<  invaded  France  in  1814.  On 
the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1815  he  commanded  the  Prussian  army,  was  dctcatcd  at  Ligny. 
June  16th,  but  reached  Waterloo  in  time  to  decide  the  victory. 


brilliantly  for  Napoleon,  for  at  Dresden  he 
took  twenty  thousand  prisoners,  and  cap- 
tured sixty  cannon.  The  victory  turned  the 
anxiety  of  I’aris  to  hopefulness,  and  their 
faith  in  Napoleon's  star  was  further  re- 
vived by  the  report  that  Moreau  had  fallen, 
both  legs  carried  off  by  a French  bullet. 
Moreau  himself  felt  that  fate  was  friendly 
to  the  emperor.  “ That  rascal  Bonaparte 
is  alway  lucky,"  he  wrote  his  wife,  just  after 
the  amputation  of  his  legs. 

But  there  was  something  stronger  than 
luck  at  work  : the  allies  were  animated  by 
a spirit  of  nationality,  indomitable  in  its 
force,  and  they  were  following  a plan  which 
was  sure  lu  crush  Napoleon  in  the  long  run. 


It  was  one  laid  out  by  Moreau  ; a general 
battle  was  not  to  be  risked,  but  the  corps 
of  the  French  were  to  be  engaged  one  by 
one,  until  the  parts  of  the  army  were  dis- 
abled. This  plan  was  carried  out.  In  turn 
Vandamme,  Oudinot,  Macdonald,  Ney, 
were  defeated,  and  in  October  the  remnants 
of  the  F’rench  fell  back  to  I.eipsic.  Here 
the  horile  that  surrounded  them  was  sud- 
denly enlarged.  The  Bavarians  had  gone 
over  to  the  allies. 

The  three  days'  battle  of  Leipsic  ex- 
hausted the  F'rench,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  make  a disastrous  retreat  to  the  Rhine, 
which  they  crossed  November  ist.  Ten  days 
later  the  emperor  was  in  Baris. 
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TUF.  lONIllTION  OK  KKANlK. 

The  situation  of  Trance  at  the  end  of 
1813  was  deploral>!e.  The  allies  lay  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  battle  of 
\'ittoria  had  given  the  Spanish  boundary  to 
Wellington,  and  the  English  and  Spanish 
armies  were  on  the  frontier.  The  allies 
which  remained  with  the 
Trench  were  not  to  be 
trusted.  “.Ml  Europe  was 
marching  with  us  a year 
ago,"  Napoleon  said; 

“today  all  Europe  is 
marching  against  us.” 

There  was  despair  among 
his  generals,  alarm  in 
Paris.  Resides,  there 
seemed  no  human  means 
of  gathering  up  a new 
army.  Where  were  the 
men  to  come  from? 

Trance  was  bled  to  death. 

She  could  give  no  more. 

Her  veins  were  empty. 

“ This  is  the  truth,  the 
exact  truth,  and  such  is 
the  secret  and  the  e.xplan- 
ution  of  all  that  has  since 
occurred,”  says  Pasquier. 

“ With  these  successive 
levies  of  conscriptions, 
past,  present,  and  to  come, 
with  the  (iuardsof  Honor, 
with  the  brevet  of  sid)- 
lieutenant  forced  on  the 
young  men  appertaining 
to  the  best  families,  after 
they  had  escaped  the  con- 
script lot,  or  had  supplied 
substitutes  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  there  did  not  remain 
a single  family  which  was 
not  in  an.xiety  or  in 
mourning.” 

Vet  hedged  in  as  he  was 
by  enemies,  threatened  by 
anarchy,  supported  by  a 
fainting  people,  Napoleon  dallied  over  the 
peace  the  allies  offered.  The  terms  were 
not  dishonorable.  Trance  was  to  retire,  as 
the  other  nations,  within  her  natural  bound- 
aries, which  they  designated  as  the  Rhine, 
the  .Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Hut  the  em- 
peror could  not  believe  that  Europe,  whom 
he  had  defeated  so  often,  had  |)ower  to  con- 
fine him  within  such  limits.  He  could  not 
believe  that  such  a jieacc  would  be  stable, 
and  he  began  preparations  fur  resistance. 


Tresh  levies  of  troops  were  made.  The 
Spanish  frontier  he  attempted  to  secure  by 
making  peace  with  Terdinand,  recognizing 
him  as  king  of  Spain.  He  tried  to  settle 
his  trouble  with  the  Pope. 

While  he  struggled  to  simplify  the  situa- 
tion, to  arouse  national  spirit,  and  to  gather 
reinforcements.host  deforces  multiplied  and 
closed  in  upon  him.  The  allies  cro.ssed  the 


Rhine.  '\'\\^  corps  l/j^islatif  took  advantage 
of  his  necessity  to  demaml  the  restoration 
of  certain  rights  which  he  had  taken  from 
them.  In  his  anger  at  their  audacity,  the 
emperor  alienated  public  sympathy  by  dis- 
solving the  body.  “ I stood  in  need  of 
something  to  console  me,”  he  told  them, 
“ and  you  have  sought  to  dishonor  me.  I 
was  expecting  that  you  would  unite  in  mind 
and  deed  to  drive  out  the  foreigner  ; you 
have  bid  him  come.  Indeed,  bad  I lust  Iwu 
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battles,  it  wmik!  not  have  done  Franee 
any  jjreater  evil.”  To  crown  his  evil  day. 
Murat,  Caroline’s  husband,  now  Icing  of 
Naples,  abandoned  him.  This  betrayal 
was  the  more  bitter  because  his  sister  her- 
self was  the  cause  of  it.  Fearful  of  losing 
her  little  glory  asc|Ueen  of  Naples.  Caroline 
watched  the  course  of  events  until  she  was 
certain  that  her  brother  was  lost,  and  then 
urged  Murat  to  conclude  a peace  with 
Fatgland  and  Austria. 

This  accumulation  (<f  reverses  coming 
upon  him  as  he  tried  to  prepare  for  battle, 
drove  Napoleon  to  approach  the  allies  with 
proposals  of  peace.  It  was  too  late.  I'he 
idea  had  taken  root  that  Frame,  with 
Napoleon  at  her  head,  would  never  remain 
in  lier  natural  limits;  that  the  only  hope 
for  Fairojie  was  to  crush  him  completely. 
This  hatred  of  Napedeon  had  become  al- 
most fanatical,  and  made  any  terms  of 
peace  with  him  impossible. 

i AMP.viiiN  OK  1S14. 

By  the  end  of  January,  1814,  the  em- 
peror was  ready  to  renew  the  struggle. 
The  day  before  he  left  1‘aris  he  led  the 
empress  and  the  king  of  Rome  to  the 


court  of  the  Tuileries,  and  jiresented  them 
to  the  National  Ciuard.  He  was  leaving 
them  what  he  held  dearest  in  the  world, 
he  told  them.  The  enemy  were  closing 
aroumi  ; they  might  reach  Paris  ; they 
might  even  tiestroy  the  city.  While  he 
fought  without  to  shield  France  from  this 
calamity,  he  prayed  them  to  protect  his 
priceless  trust  left  within.  The  nobility 
ami  sincerity  of  the  feeling  that  stirred  the 
emperor  were  umiuestionable  ; tears  flowed 
down  the  cheeks  of  the  men  to  whom  he 
spoke,  and  for  a moment  every  heart  was 
animated  by  the  old  emotion,  and  they  took 
with  eagerness  the  i>ath  he  asked. 

■J'he  ne.\t  day  he  left  Paris.  The  army 
he  commamled  did  not  number  more  than 
si.vty  thousand  men.  lie  le<l  it  against  a 
force  which,  counting  only  those  who  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  numbered  nearly  si.\ 
hundred  thousand. 

In  the  campaign  of  two  months  which 
followed,  Napoleon  several  times  defeated 
the  allies.  In  spite  of  the  terrible  disad- 
vantages under  which  he  fought,  he  nearly 
drove  them  from  the  country.  In  every 
way  the  campaign  was  worthy  of  his  genius. 
But  the  odils  against  him  were  too  tre- 
mendous. The  saddest  phase  of  his  situa- 


“ MARPHr.O,"  N.iPUUeoN'tt  LAS|  RlliOKN  HV  HIM  AT  THK  HATTI.E  OR  W .\TERI.<M»,  AMU  AM  BRW  AIM>»  TMK  rHorBRTV 

• (.ATTAIN  AKt>. 

Painted  and  entfraved  by  James  Ward,  R.  A.  The  skeleton  of  **  Marengo  “ is  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution.  I<ondon.  and  stands  under  the  picture  {lainted  by  Ward  from  which  this  enf^raving  is 
taken.  **  A hoof  of  Marengo,  made  into  a snufl-box,  makes  its  nightly  round  after  dinner  at  the  Queen's  Guard  in  St. 
James's  Palace.  In  the  ltd  is  the  legend  : 'Hoof  of  Marengo,  barb  charger  of  Napoleon,  ridden  by  him  at  Marengo, 
Ausierlitz,  Jena,  Wagram,  in  the  Russian  campaign,  and  finally  at  Waterloo.*  Around  the  hoof  the  legend  continues  : 
' Marengo  was  wounded  in  the  near  hip  at  Waterloo,  when  his  ma-strr  was  oq  him  in  the  hollow  road  In  advance  of  the 
French  position.  He  had  been  wounded  before  in  many  battles.’" 
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Engraved  by  Frirntcr  in  i8t8,  after  Gerard,  1814. 


lion  was  that  he  was  not  seconded.  The 
people,  the  generals,  the  legislative  bodies, 
everybody  not  under  his  personal  influence 
seemed  jraralyzed.  Augereau,  who  was  at 
Lyons,  did  absolutely  nothing,  and  the 
following  letter  to  him  shows  with  what 
energy  and  indignation  Napoleon  tried  to 
arouse  his  stupefied  followers. 

“ Noi.i-.m,  SlNt  r»hntar\\  1814. 

•*  . What!  si.'t  hours  after  having  received 

the  hp»t  troops  coming  from  S{)ain  you  were  not  in 


the  field  ! Six  hours’  repose  was  sufficient.  I won 
the  action  of  Nangis  with  a brigade  of  dragisms 
tfiming  from  SjKiin,  which,  since  it  left  Itayonne.  had 
not  unbridled  its  horses.  The  six  battalions  of  the 
division  of  Nismes  want  clothes,  equipment,  and 
tlrilling,  s;iy  you.  What  pix^r  reasons  you  give  me 
there,  Augereau  ! I have  destroycil  eighty  thousand 
enemies  with  conscripts  having  nothing  but  knap- 
s;icks  ! The  National  (iuards,  say  you,  arc  pitiable, 
I have  four  thous;ind  here,  in  rmiml  hats,  without 
knapsacks,  in  wooden  shoes,  but  with  giMni  muskets, 
and  I get  a great  deal  out  of  them.  'I’here  is  no 
money,  you  continue  \ ami  where  do  you  hope  to 
draw  money  from  ? You  want  wagons  ; take  llicm 
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wherever  you  can.  You  have  no  magazines  : this  is 
loo  ridiculous.  I order  yt>u.  twelve  hi»urs  after  the 
reception  of  this  letter,  to  take  the  field.  If  you  arc 
still  Aujjcreau  of  Castittlione,  keep  the  command  ; 
but  if  your  sixty  years  weijjh  ujton  you,  hand  over 
the  command  to  your  senior  jtcneml.  The  country 
is  in  danger,  and  can  be  saved  by  boldness  and  g(s>d- 


The  terror  and  apathy  of  Paris  e.xasper- 
ated  him  beyond  measure.  To  his  >{reat 
disgust,  tile  court  and  some  of  the  coun- 
sellors had  taken  to  public  prayers  for  his 
safety.  “ I see  that  instead  of  sustaining 
the  empress,”  he  wrote  fambaci-rfes,  “you 
discourage  her.  Why  do  you  lose  your 
head  like  that  ? What  are  these  misereres 
and  these  prayers  forty  hours  long  at  the 
chapel  ? Have  people  in  Paris  gone  mad?” 

The  most  serious  concern  of  Napoleon 
in  this  campaign  was  that  the  empress  and 
the  king  of  Rome  should  not  be  captured. 
He  realized  that  the  allies  might  reach 
Paris  at  any  time,  and  repeatedly  he  in- 
structed Joseph,  who  had  been  appointed 
lieutenant-general  in  his  absence,  what  to 
do  if  the  city  was  threatened. 

" Never  allow  the  empress  or  the  king  of  Rome 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  . . . z\s  far 


xs  I am  concerned,  I would  rather  .see  my  son  slain 
than  brought  up  at  Vienna  as  an  .\ustrian  prince  ; 
and  I have  a suHiciently  good  opinion  of  the  empress 
to  feel  persuaded  that  she  thinks  in  the  same  way.  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  for  a woman  and  a mother  to  do 
so.  1 never  saw  /Vndromaque  represented  without 
pitying  .\styanax  surviving  his  family,  and  without 
regarding  it  as  a piece  of  good  fortune  that  he  did 
not  survive  his  father." 

Throughout  the  two  months  there  were 
negotiations  for  peace.  They  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
emperor  or  the  allies.  Napoleon  had 
reachetl  a jioint  where  he  would  gladly  have 
accepted  the  terms  offered  at  the  close  of 
1813.  But  those  were  withdrawn.  France 
must  come  down  to  her  limits  in  1789. 
“ What  ! ” cried  Napoleon,  “ leave  France 
smaller  than  I found  her?  Never.” 

The  frightful  combination  of  forces 
closed  about  him  steadily,  with  the  deadly 
precision  of  the  chamber  of  torture,  whose 
adjustable  walls  imperceptibly,  but  surely, 
tlraw  together,  day  by  day,  until  the  victim 
is  crushed.  On  the  30th  of  March  Paris 
capitulated.  The  day  before,  the  regent 
Marie  Louise  with  the  king  of  Rome  and 
her  suite  had  left  the  city  for  Blois.  The 
allied  sovereigns  entered  Paris  on  the  ist 
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t>c«t{rned  And  enf^ved  by  Raufreau.  **  Th«  fate  of  war,**  said  Napoleon.  has  brought  me  to  the  house  of  ray 
bitterest  foe  ; but  I count  on  his  generosity.’*  And  he  wrote  to  the  regent  of  England  : Royal  Highness  : A prey  to 

the  factions  which  divide  my  country  and  to  the  enmity  of  the  greatest  powers  of  Europe,  1 have  terminated  ray 
public  career,  and  I ctime  like  Themistocles  to  seat  myself  at  the  hearth  of  the  British  people.  I place  myself  under 
the  pn>tection  of  its  laMrs.  which  I claim  from  your  Royal  Highness  as  the  most  powerful,  the  must  constant,  and  the 
most  generous  of  my  cDemies." 
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of  April.  As  they  passed  through  the 
streets,  they  saw  multiplying,  as  they  ad- 
vanced, the  white  cockades  which  the 
grandfs  James  oi  the  Faubourg  St.  (lermain 
had  been  making  in  anticipation  of  the 
entrance  of  the  foreigner,  and  the  only  cries 
which  greeted  them  as  they  passed  up  the 
boulevards  were,  “ Long  lire  the  Bourbons! 
Long  live  the  sovereigns  ! Long  live  the  Em- 
peror Alexander." 

.NAPOLEON  AT  FONTAINEnLEAU. 

The  allies  were  in  Paris,  but  Napoleon 
was  not  crushed.  Fincamped  at  Fontaine- 
bleau, his  army  about  him,  the  soldiers 
everywhere  faithful  to  him,  he  had  still  a 
largechanceof  victory,and  the allieslooked 
with  uneasiness  to  see  what  move  he  would 
make.  It  was  due  largely  to  the  wit 
of  Talleyrand  that  the  standing  ground 
which  remained  to  the  emperor  was  under- 
mined. That  wily  diplomat,  whose  place 
it  was  to  have  gone  with  the  empress  to 
lllois,  had  succeeded  in  getting  himself 
shut  into  Paris,  and,  on  the  entry  of  the 
allies,  had  joined  .Alexander,  whom  he  had 
persuaded  to  announce  that  the  allied 
powers  would  not  treat  with  Napoleon  nor 
with  any  member  of  his  family.  This  was 
eliminating  the  most  difficult  factor  from 
the  problem  at  the  start.  By  his  fine  tact 
Talleyrand  brought  over  the  legislative 
bodies  to  this  view. 

From  the  populace  .Alexander  and  Tal- 


leyrand feared  nothing  ; it  was  too  ex- 
hausted to  ask  anything  but  peace.  Their 
most  serious  difficulty  was  the  army.  .All 
over  the  country  the  cry  of  the  common 
soldiers  was,  “ Let  us  go  to  the  emperor.” 
“The  army,”  declared  .Alexander,  “is 
always  the  army  ; as  long  as  it  is  not  with 
you,  gentlemen,  you  can  boast  of  nothing. 
It  is  the  army  which  represents  the  F'rench 
nation,  and  if  it  is  not  won  over,  what  can 
you  accomplish  that  will  endure  ?” 

Every  influence  of  persuasion,  of  bribery, 
of  intimidation,  was  used  with  soldiers  and 
generals.  They  were  told  in  phraseswhich 
could  not  but  flatter  them : “ You  are  the 
most  noble  of  the  children  of  the  country, 
and  you  cannot  belong  to  the  man  who 
has  laid  it  waste,  has  delivered  it  up  with- 
out arms  and  defenceless,  who  has  sought 
to  render  your  name  a byword  among  na- 
tions, who  would,  perhaps,  have  compro- 
mised your  glory,  if  a man  who  is  not  even 
a F^renchman  could  ever  tarnish  the  honor 
of  your  arms  and  the  generosity  of  our 
soldiers.  You  are  no  longer  the  soldiers 
of  Napoleon  ; the  senate  and  all  F'rance 
release  you  from  your  oaths.” 

The  older  officers  on  Napoleon's  staff 
at  Fontainebleau  were  unsettled  by  adroit 
communications  sent  from  Paris.  They 
were  made  to  believe  that  they  were  fight- 
ing  against  the  will  of  the  nation  and  of 
their  comrades.  When  this  disaffection 
had  become  serioiLS,  one  of  Na|)oleon’s 
oldest  and  most  trusted  associates,  Mar- 
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mont,  suddenly  deserted.  He  led  the  van- 
guard of  the  army.  This  treachery  took 
away  the  last  hope  of  the  imperial  cause, 
and  on  April  ii,  1814,  Napoleon  signed 
the  act  of  abdication  at  Fontainebleau. 
The  act  ran  : 

“ The  allied  powers  having  proclaimed  that  the 
Kmpenir  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  the  only  olystaele  to 
the  reestablishment  of  peace  in  Kurt>pe,  the  Kmperor 
Napoleon,  faithful  to  his  oath,  declares  that  he  re- 
nounces, for  himself  ami  his  heirs,  ihe  thrones  of 
France  and  Italy,  and  that  there  is  no  personal  fctcri- 
bcc,  even  that  of  his  life,  which  he  is  not  ready  to 
make  in  the  interest  of  France. 

‘*  I tone  at  the  I'alaccof  Fontainebleau,  nth  .\pril, 
1814." 

fARF.WRI.I.  TO  THE  OI.I)  GUARII. 

For  only  a moment  did  the  gigantic  will 
waver  under  the  shock  of  defeat,  of  treach- 
ery, and  of  abandonment.  Uncertain  of 
the  fate  of  his  wife  anil  child,  himself  and 
bis  family  denounced  by  the  allies,  his 
army  scattered,  he  braved  everything  until 
Marmont  ileserted  him,  and  he  saw  one 
after  another  of  his  trusted  officers  join 
his  enemies  ; then  for  a moment  he  gave 
up  the  fight  and  tried  to  end  his  life.  The 
poison  he  took  had  lost  its  full  force,  and 
be  recovered  from  its  effects.  Fiven  death 
would  have  none  of  him,  he  groaned. 

Hut  this  discouragement  was  brief.  No 


sooner  was  it  derided  that  his  future  home 
should  be  the  island. of  KIba,  and  that  its 
affairs  should  be  under  his  control,  than 
he  began  to  prepare  for  the  journey  to  his 
little  kingdom  with  the  same  energy  and 
zest  which  had  characterized  his  triumphal 
journeys  as  emperor. 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  .April  that  he  left 
the  palace  of  Fontainebleau.  As  he  passed 
through  the  court  of  \.\\c  Cheva!  Blanc 
paused  to  say  farewell  to  the  members 
of  his  (iuard,  .some  twelve  hundred  men 
gathered  there. 

".Soldiers  of  ihe  Old  (iu.vrd  [he  s.-iid],  I l)id  you 
farewell.  For  the  last  twenty  yean'  w**  have  trod 
together  the  m.ad  of  honor  and  glory'.  Recently,  as 
in  the  days  of  pmsperity.  yi»u  have  showed  yourselves 
to  l»e  mislcls  of  bravery  and  tidelity.  With  men  like 
you  our  cause  was  not  lost ; but  war  would  have  been 
interminable  : there  would  have  been  civil  war,  and 
the  misfortunes  of  Fnince  would  have  lx?en  increa.seii. 
I have,  therefore,  s.icrihcetl  all  our  interests  tothoseof 
the  country.  I leave  you.  .\ly  friends,  continue  to 
sen'e  France.  Her  happiness  was  my  only  thought  : 
it  will  alw.ays  lie  the  object  of  my  wishes.  I >o  not  pity 
my  fate  ; if  I have  consented  to  survive,  it  is  to  be  use- 
ful to  your  glory.  1 wish  to  write  the  story'  of  the 
great  things  which  we  have  dime  together.  Farewell, 
mychildrcn!  I would  gladly  press  you  all  tomy  heart  ; 
let  me  at  least  embrace  your  standard  ! ..." 

At  these  words,  Oeneral  I’etit,  seizing 
an  eagle,  advanced.  Napoleon  received 
the  general  in  his  arms  and  kissed  the 
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c<»lors.  'I’he  silence  which  the  scene  in- 
spired was  l>roken  only  by  the  sobs  of  the 
soldiers.  Napoleon,  making  a visible  effort 
to  stifle  his  emotion,  continued  with  a firm 
voice  : 

“Farewell,  once  more,  my  old  comrades!  I^t 
this  last  kiss  pass  into  your  hearts  ! ” 

NAPOI.EON  AT  KUIA. 

A week  later,  from  Frejiis,  he  sent  his 
first  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  IClba  : 

“Circumstances  havini;  induced  me  to  renounce 
the  throne  of  France,  sacrificing;  my  rights  to  the 
interests  of  the  counlr>‘.  I reserved  for  myself  the 
sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Klha,  which  hxs  met 
with  the  consent  of  all  the  powers.  I therefore  send 
you  (Jcncral  Drouot,  sf>  that  you  may  hand  over  to 
him  the  s;iid  island,  with  the  military'  stores  and  prr»- 
vtsions,  and  the  property  which  l>elongs  to  my  im- 
perial domain,  lie  gotxl  enough  to  make  known  this 
new  state  of  affairs  to  the  inhabitants,  and  the  choice 
which  I have  made  of  their  isl.md  f<ir  my  sojourn  in 
consideration  of  the  mildness  of  their  manners  and 
the  excellence  of  their  climate.  I shall  take  the 
greatest  interest  in  their  welfare. 

“ NAroi.KON.” 

The  Elbans  received  tlieir  new  ruler 
with  all  the  pom|i  which  their  means  and 
experience  permitted.  The  entire  popu- 
lation celebrated  his  arrival  as  a fete. 
The  new  flag  which  the  emperor  had 
chosen — white  ground  with  red  bar  and 
three  yellow  bees — was  unfurled,  and  sa- 
luted by  the  forts  of  the  nation  and  by 
the  foreign  vessels  in  port.  'I’he  keys  of 
the  chief  town  of  the  island  were  i>re- 
sented  to  him,  a Te  Deum  was  celebrated. 
If  these  honors  seemed  poor  and  con- 


temptible to  Napoleon  in  comparison 
with  the  splendor  of  the  fetes  to  which  he 
had  become  accustomed,  he  gave  no  sign, 
and  played  his  part  with  the  same  serious- 
ness as  he  had  when  he  received  his 
crown. 

His  life  at  Elba  was  immediately  ar- 
ranged methodically,  and  he  worked  as 
hard  and  seemingly  with  as  much  interest 
as  he  had  in  Paris.  The  affairs  of  his 
new  state  were  his  chief  concern,  and  he 
set  about  at  once  to  familiarize  himself 
with  all  their  details.  He  travelled  over 
the  island  in  all  directions,  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  its  resources  and  needs.  At  one 
time  he  made  the  circuit  of  his  domain,  en- 
tering every  port,  and  examining  its  con- 
dition and  fortifications.  Everywhere  that 
he  went  he  planned  and  began  works  which 
he  pushed  with  energy.  Fine  roads  were 
laid  out ; rocks  were  levelled  ; a palace 
and  barracks  were  begun.  From  his  ar- 
rival his  influence  was  beneficial.  There 
was  a new  atmosphere  at  Elba,  the  island- 
ers said. 

The  budget  of  Elba  was  administered 
as  rigidly  as  that  of  France  had  been, 
and  the  little  army  was  drilled  with  as 
great  care  as  the  Guards  themselves. 
.\fter  the  daily  review  of  his  troops,  he 
rode  on  horseback,  and  this  promenade 
liecame  a species  of  reception,  the  island- 
ers who  wanted  to  consult  him  stopping 
him  on  his  route.  It  is  said  that  he 
invariably  listened  to  their  appeals. 

Elba  was  enlivened  constantly  during 
Napoleon’s  residence  by  tourists  who  went 
out  of  their  way  to  see  him.  The  major- 
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ity  of  these  curious  persons  were  English- 
men ; with  many  of  them  he  talked  freely, 
receiving  them  at  his  house,  and  letting 
them  carry  off  bits  of  stone  or  of  brick 
from  the  premises  as  souvenirs. 

His  stay  was  made  more  tolerable  by 
the  arrival  of  Madame  mire  and  of  the 
Princess  Pauline  and  the  coming  of  twenty- 
six  members  of  the  National  Guard  who 
had  crossed  P'rance  to  join  him.  But  his 
great  desire  that  Marie  Louise  and  the 
king  of  Rome  should  come  to  him  was 
never  gratified.  It  is  told  by  one  of  his 


companions  on  the  island,  that  he  kept 
carefully  throughout  his  stay  a stock  of 
fireworks  which  had  fallen  into  his  pos- 
session, planning  to  use  them  when  his 
wife  and  boy  should  arrive,  but,  sadly 
enough,  he  never  had  an  occasion  to  cele- 
brate that  event. 

FROM  EI.nA  TO  PARIS. 

While  to  all  appearances  engrossed  with 
the  little  affairs  of  Elba,  Napoleon  was  in 
fact  planning  the  most  dramatic  act  of  his 
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life.  On  the  26th  of  rchriiary,  1815,  the 
j;iini(l  received  an  ortler  to  leave  tlie  island. 
With  a force  of  eleven  hundred  men  the 
emperor  passed  the  foreign  ships  guarding 
F.lba,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  ist  of 
March  landed  at  thinncs  on  the  Gulf  of 
Juan.  At  eleven  o’clock  that  night  he 
started  towards  I’aris.  He  was  trusting 
himself  to  the  people  and  the  army.  If 
there  never  was  an  e.xampic  of  such  auda- 
cious confidence,  certainly  there  never 
was  such  a response.  The  people  of  the 
South  received  him  joyfully,  offering  to 
sound  the  tocsin  and  follow  him  <•/;  masse. 
Ihit  Napoleon  refused  ; it  was  the  soldiers 
upon  whom  he  called. 

\Vc  have  not  been  conqiicrcil  [he  tohl  the  army]. 
Come  ami  ran|;e  yourselves  under  the  standard  of 
your  chief ; his  existence  is  composcil  of  yours  ; his 
interests,  his  honor,  ant]  his  i;lory  are  yours.  Vietttry 
will  march  at  dout>le-f|uick  time.  The  eagle  with  the 
national  colors  will  fly  frttm  steeple  to  steeple  to  the 
towers  of  Notre  flame.  Then  you  will  lx*  able  to 
show  ytuir  scars  with  honor  ; then  you  will  lx*  able 
to  bttast  of  what  you  have  thtne  : you  will  lx?  the 
litx*rators  of  the  country.  . ." 

•At  Grcnohle  there  was  a show  of  resist- 
ance. Napoleon  went  directly  to  the  sol- 
diers, followed  by  his  guard. 

“ Here  I am  ; you  know  me.  If  there  is 
a solilier  among  you  who  wishes  to  kill  his 
eni|)eror,  let  him  do  it." 

“ Long  live  the  emperor  ! ” was  the 
answer  ; and  in  a twinkle  the  six  thousand 
men  hail  torn  off  their  white  cockades  and 
replaced  them  by  old  and  soiled  tricolors. 


They  drew  them  from  the  insitlc  of  their 
cajis,  where  they  hatl  been  concealing  them 
since  the  exile  of  their  hero.  “ It  is  the 
same  that  I wore  at  Austerlitz,"  said  one 
as  he  passed  the  emperor.  “This,"  said 
another,  “ I had  at  Marengo.” 

From  Grenoble  the  emperor  marched  to 
Lyons,  where  the  soldiers  and  officers  went 
over  to  him  in  regiments.  The  royalist 
leaders  who  had  deigned  to  go  to  Lyons 
to  exhort  the  army  found  themselves  ig- 
nored ; and  Ney,  who  had  been  ordered 
from  liesan^on  to  stop  the  emperor's  ad- 
vance, and  who  started  out  promising  to 
“bring  back  Napoleon  in  an  iron  cage," 
surrendered  his  entire  division.  It  was 
impossible  to  resist  the  force  of  popular 
opinion,  he  said. 

From  Lyons  the  emperor,  at  the  head  of 
what  was  now  the  French  army,  passed  by 
Dijon,  Autiiii,  .\vallon,  and  .Auxerre  to 
Fontainebleau,  which  he  reached  on  March 
iqth.  The  same  day  Louis  XVIII.  fled 
from  I’aris. 

The  change  of  sentiment  in  these  few 
days  was  well  illustrated  in  a French  paper 
which,  after  Napoleon’s  return,  published 
the  following  calendar  gathered  from  the 
royalist  press. 

February  25.—“  The  exterminator  lias 
signed  a treaty  offensive  and  defensive. 
It  is  not  known  with  whom. 

February  26. — “The  Corsiean  has  left  the 
island  of  KIba. 

.March  1. — "Bonaparte  has  debarked  at 
Cannes  with  eleven  hundred  men. 


NA»*nl.MoN  LA1.no  I>EAI). 

“From  Ihc  ori|?inal  dmwing  of  Caj>Uin  Crukat,  taken  the  mornint;  after  Napoleon's  decease.**  I^ubliahed 
July  iS.  tSat.  in  London. 
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CaUmalta,  1834-  CaUmAlta  pr<»duccd  the  mask  fmm  the  cast  taken  by  Dr.  Antocnmarchi,  the  physician  of 
Napoleon  at  S(.  Helena,  in  1834.  grouping  around  it  portraits  (chiefly  from  Ini^rt^s's  drawings)  of  Madame 
Dudevant  and  others. 


March  7. — "Genera!  Bonaparte  has  taken 
possession  of  (Irenoljle. 

March  10. — has  ciitcreil  l.yoiis. 

March  19. — The  emperor  reached  Kon- 
tainetdeaii  to-day. 

March  19.- — "I/is  Imperial  Majesty  is  ex- 
pected at  the  Tiiileries  to-morrow,  the 


anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  kinjr  of 
Rome.” 

Two  days  Irefore  the  llij;lit  of  the  Hoor- 
bons,  tile  following  notice  apfieared  on  the 
door  of  the  Tuileries  : 

” The  emperor  beys  the  king  to  semi  him  r.o 
more  soldiers  ; he  has  cmviyh." 
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“ What  was  the  happiest  period  of  your 
life  as  emperor  ?”  O'Meara  asked  N’apoleon 
once  at  St.  Helena. 

“ The  march  from  Cannes  to  Paris,”  he 
replied  immediately. 

His  happiness  was  short-lived.  The 
overpowering  enthusiasm  which  had  made 
that  march  |>ossil>le  could  not  endure. 
The  bewildered  factions  which  had  been 
silenced  or  driven  out  by  Napoleon's  re- 
appearance recovered  from  their  stupor. 
The  royalists,  e.xasperaled  by  their  own 


Louise  had  succumbed  to  foreign  influences 
and  had  promi.sed  never  again  to  see  her 
husband. 

If  the  allies  had  allowed  the  French  to 
manage  their  affairs  in  their  own  way,  it  is 
probable  that  Napoleon  would  have  mas- 
tered the  situation,  difficult  as  it  was.  But 
this  they  did  not  do.  In  spite  of  his 
promise  to  observe  the  treaties  made  after 
his  abdication,  to  accept  the  boundaries 
fixed,  to  abide  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
the  coalition  treated  him  with  scorn, affect- 
ing to  mistrust  him.  He  was  the  disturber 
of  the  peace  of  the  world,  a public  enemy  ; 
he  must  be  put  beyond  the  pale  of  society, 


N'AI*OI.RnS  A«  MK  I.AV  IN  UKATH.  (**  NArOLBUN  UT  IN  MoRTK  RBCUMHIT.**) 

Dedicated,  “with  permitssion,  to  the  Countc?«s  Bertrand,  by  her  obliged  and  moat  obedient  servant.  William 
Rubidge.  Taken  at  St.  Helena  in  presence  of  Countess  Bertrand.  Count  Monlbolon,  etc."  Engraved  by  H.  Meyer, 
London,  after  W.  Kubidge,  ax>d  publi&bed  August, 


riight,  reorganized,  and  the  Vendee  was 
soon  in  arms.  Strong  opposition  developed 
among  the  liberals.  It  was  only  a short 
time  before  a reaction  followed  the  delir- 
ium which  Napoleon’s  return  had  caused 
in  the  nation.  Disaffection,  coldness,  and 
plots  succeeded.  In  face  of  this  revulsion 
of  feeling,  the  emperor  himself  underwent 
a change.  The  buoyant  courage,  the  amaz- 
ing audacity  which  had  induced  him  to  re- 
turn from  Elba,  seemed  to  leave  him.  He 
became  sad  and  preoccupied.  No  doubt 
much  of  this  sadness  was  due  to  the  refusal 
of  Austria  to  restore  his  wife  and  child, 
and  to  the  bitter  knowledge  that  Marie 


and  they  took  up  arms,  not  against  France, 
but  against  Napoleon.  France,  as  it  ap- 
peared, was  not  to  be  allowed  to  choose 
her  own  rulers. 

The  position  in  which  Napoleon  found 
himself  on  the  declaration  of  war  was  one 
of  exceeding  difficulty,  but  he  mastered  the 
opposition  with  all  his  old  genius  and  re- 
sources. Three  months  after  the  landing 
at  Cannes  he  had  an  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men  ready  to  march.  He  led  it 
against  at  least  five  hundred  thousand 
men. 

On  June  15th,  Napoleon's  army  met  a 
portion  of  the  enemy  in  Belgium,  near 
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Brussels, and  onJunei6lh,  I'th, 
and  i8th  were  fought  the  battles 
of  Lign\",  Quatre  Bras,  and 
Waterloo,  in  the  last  of  which 
he  was  completely  defeated.  The 
limits  and  nature  of  this  sketch 
do  not  permit  a description  of 
the  engagement  at  Waterloo. 
The  literature  on  the  subject  is 
perhaps  richer  than  that  on  any 
other  subject  in  military  science. 
Thousands  of  books  discuss  the 
battle,  and  each  succeeding  gen- 
eration takes  it  up  as  if  nothing 
had  been  written  on  it.  But 
while  Waterloo  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed here,  it  is  not  out  of 
place  to  notice  that  among  the 
reasons  for  its  loss  are  certain 
ones  which  interest  us  because 
they  are  personal  to  Napoleon. 
He  whose  great  rule  in  war  was 
“ time  is  everything,”  lost  time 
at  Waterloo.  He  who  had  looked 
after  everything  which  he  want- 
ed well  done,  neglected  to  assure 
himself  of  such  an  important 
matter  as  the  exact  position  of  a 
portion  of  his  enemy.  He  who 
once  had  been  able  to  go  a week 
without  sleep,  was  ill.  Again,  if 
one  will  compare  carefully  the 
Bonaparte  of  Guerin  (see  Mc- 
Clure’s for  November,  page 
473)  with  the  Napoleon  of  l.e- 
fevre  (.March,  page  325),  he  will 
understand,  at  least  partially, 
why  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was 
lost. 

The  defeat  was  complete  ; and 
when  the  emperor  saw  it,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  battle  in 
search  of  death.  As  eagerly  as 
he  had  sought  victory  at  Rivoli, 
Marengo,  Austerlitz,  he  sought 
death  at  Waterloo.  “ I ought 
to  have  died  at  Waterloo,”  he 
said  afterwards  ; “ but  the  mis- 
fortune is  that  when  a man  seeks 
death  most  he  cannot  find  it. 
Men  were  killed  around  me,  be- 
fore, behind — everywhere.  But 
there  was  no  bullet  for  me.” 

He  returned  immediately  to 
Paris.  There  was  still  force  for 
resistance  in  France.  There 
were  many  to  urge  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  struggle,  but  such 
was  the  condition  of  public  sen- 
timent that  he  refused.  The 
country  was  divided  in  its  al- 
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Napoleon's  surrender  to  the  English  was 
made  with  full  confidence  in  their  hospi- 
tality; but  the  “ Bellerophon  " was  no 
sooner  in  the  harbor  of  Plymouth  than  it 
became  evident  that  he  was  regarded  not 
as  a guest,  but  as  a prisoner.  Armed  ves- 
sels surrounded  the  ship  he  was  on;  extraor- 
dinary messages  were  hurried  to  and  fro  ; 
sinister  rumors  ran  among  the  crew.  The 
Tower  of  London,  a desert  isle,  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  were  talked  of  as  the  hospi- 
tality England  was  preparing. 

The  British  government  no  sooner  real- 
ized that  it  had  its  hands  on  Napoleon 
than  it  was  seized  with  a species  of  panic. 

only  thirteen  months  before.  .\ 
few  friends  joined  him — (,>ucen 
Horlense,  the  Due  de  Rovigo, 

Bertrand,  Las  Cases,  and  .\lene- 
val.  lie  remained  there  only  a 
few  days.  The  allies  were  ap- 
proaching Paris,  and  the  environs 
were  in  danger.  Napoleon  offered 
his  services  to  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment, which  had  taken  his 
place,  as  leader  in  the  campaign 
against  the  invader,  promising  to 
retire  as  soon  as  the  enemy  was 
repulsed,  but  he  was  refused.  The 
government  feared  Nap.oleon,  in 
fact,  more  than  it  diil  the  allies, 
and  urged  him  to  leave  France  as 
tpiickly  as  possible. 

On  June  29th,  a week  after  his 
return  to  Paris  from  Waterloo,  he 
left  Malmaison  for  Rochefort. 

His  desire  was  to  go  to  the  L'nited 
States,  but  the  coast  was  so  guard- 
ed by  the  F-nglish  that  there  was 
no  escape.  Two  courses  were 
open  — to  call  upon  the  country 
and  renew  the  conflict,  or  seek  an 
asylum  in  England,  lie  resolved 
at  last  to  give  himself  up  to  the 
English,  and  sent  the  following 
note  to  the  regent  : 


legiance  to  him  ; the  legislative  body  was 
frightened  and  (piarrelling;  Talleyraiul  and 
Fouche  were  plotting.  Besides,  the  allies 
proclaimed  to  the  nation  that  it  was  against 
Napoleon  alone  that  they  waged  war.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  Napoleon  felt  that 
loyalty  to  the  best  interest  of  France  re- 
(piired  his  abdication,  and  he  signed  the 
;ict  anew,  proclaiming  his  son  emperor  un- 
der the  title  of  Napoleon  11. 

Sl  KKIMIKk  TO  I HK  KXC.l.ISIl. 

Leaving  Paris,  the  fallen  emperor  went 
to  .Malmaison,  where  Josephine  had  died 


A VIBW  UlViN(<  A GLIMPSKf  (K  THK  CRNTflKf  OF  NAI1>LRON*S  TuMU  AT 
ST.  HELENA. 


**Koyal  Miohnkss:  Kxposeil  to  the 
factions  which  divide  my  country  and  to 
the  hostility  of  the  greatest  pM)wcrs  of  Ku- 
n>pe.  I have  closed  my  political  career. 

I come,  like  Thcmistocles,  to  seek  the 
hi»spitalily  of  the  Hritish  nation.  I place  myself  un* 
der  the  protection  of  their  laws,  which  I claim  from 
your  koyal  Highness  as  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
constant,  and  the  most  generous  of  my  enemies. 

*•  NaI'oI  KON.” 


KXfit.lSH  HOSmAUTV. 

On  the  15th  of  July  he  embarked  on  the 
Knglish  ship,  the  “ Itellerophon,”  am!  a 
week  later  he  was  at  IMymouth. 


From  a recent  photograph. 

.\11  sense  of  dignity,  all  notions  of  gener- 
osity, all  feelings  of  hospitality,  were 
drowned  in  hysterical  resentment.  The 
English  people  as  a whole  did  not  share 
the  government’s  terror.  The  general  feel- 
ing seems  to  have  been  similar  to  that 
which  Charles  Lamb  expressed  to  Southey  : 
“After  all,  Bonaparte  is  a fine  fellow,  as 
my  barber  says,  and  I should  not  mind 
standing  bare-headed  at  his  table  to  do 
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and  offensive  and  unnec- 
essary restrictions  were 
made  which  wounded  and 
enraged  Napoleon. 


F.FKKIT  OK  KXII.K  0.\  .NA- 
POLEON. 


The  effect  of  tills  treat- 
ment on  Napoleon's  char- 
acter is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  studies  in  con- 
nection with  the  man,  and, 
on  the  whole,  it  leaves 
one  with  increased  respect 
and  admiration  for  him. 
He  received  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  exile 
in  indignation.  He  was 
not  a prisoner,  he  was  the 
guest  of  England,  he  said. 
It  was  an  outrage  against 
him  service  in  his  fall.  They  should  have  the  laws  of  hospitality  to  send  him  into 
given  him  Hampton  Court  or  Kensington,  exile,  and  he  wonlil  never  submit  volnnta- 
with  a tether  extending  forty  miles  round  rily.  When  he  became  convinced  that  the 


EnfO’^vrd  by  Sutherland,  after  Captain  Marr)'at.  Napoleon  **  was  interred, 
according  to  his  own  mjucsl,  under  some  willow  trees,  near  a spring  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  send  daily  for  the  water  used  at  his  table.** 


London." 

But  the  government  could  .see 
nothing  but  menace  in  keeping 
such  a force  as  Napoleon  within 
its  limits.  It  evidently  took 
Lamb's  whimsical  suggestion,  that 
if  Napoleon  were  at  Hampton  the 
people  might  some  day  eject  the 
Brunswick  in  his  favor,  in  pro- 
found seriousness.  On  July  30th, 
it  sent  a communication  to  Genera! 
Bonaparte  — the  English  hence- 
forth refused  him  the  title  of  em- 
peror, though  permitting  him  that 
of  general,  not  reflecting  probably 
that  if  one  was  spurious  the  other 
was,  since  both  had  been  conferred 
by  the  same  authority — notifying 
him  that  as  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
turb the  repose  of  England  any 
longer,  the  British  government 
had  chosen  the  island  of  St.  Hel- 
ena as  his  future  residence,  and 
that  three  per.sons  with  a surgeon 
would  be  allowed  to  accompany 
him.  A week  later  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  “ Bellerophon  " to 
the  “ Northumberland,"  and  was 
en  route  for  St.  Helena,  where  he 
arrived  in  October,  1815. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Brit- 
ish carried  out  their  decision  was 
irritating  and  unworthy.  They 
seemed  to  feel  that  guarding  a 
prisoner  meant  humiliating  him, 


British  were  inflexible  in  their  decision,  he 


Frum  a rcccut  photograph 
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thought  of  suicide,  and  even  discussed  it 
with  Las  Cases.  It  was  the  most  conven- 
ient solution  of  his  dilemma.  It  would  in- 
jure no  one,  and  his  friends  would  not  be 
forced  then  to  leave  their  families.  It  was 
the  easier  because  he  had  no  scruples  which 
opposed  it.  The  idea  was  finally  given 
up.  A man  ought  to  live  out  his  destiny, 
he  said,  and  he  decided  that  his  should  be 
fulfilled. 

The  most  serious  concern  Napoleon  felt 
in  facing  his  new  life  was  that  he  would 
have  no  occupation.  He  saw  at  once  that 
St.  Helena  would  not  be  an  Elba.  Hut  he 
resolutely  made  occupations.  He  sought 
conversation,  studied  English,  played 
games,  began  to  dictate  his  memoirs.  It  is 
to  this  admirable  iletermination  to  find 
something  to  do  that  we  owe  his  clear, 
logical  commentaries,  his  essays  on  Carsar, 
Turenne,  and  Frederick,  his  sketch  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion in  the  journals  of  his  devoted  com- 
rades, O'.Meara,  Las  Cases,  .Montholon. 

Hut  no  amount  of  forced  occupation 
could  hide  the  desolation  of  his  position. 
The  island  of  St.  Helena  is  a mass  of 
jagged,  gloomy  rocks  ; the  nearest  land  is 
six  hundred  miles  away.  Isolated  and  in- 
accessible as  it  is,  the  English  placed  Napo- 
leon on  its  most  sombre  and  remote  part — a 
place  called  Longwood,  at  the  summit  of 
a mountain,  and  to  the  windward.  The 
houses  at  Longwood  were  damp  and  un- 
healthy. There  was  no  shade.  Water  had 
to  be  carried  some  three  miles. 

The  governor.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  was  a 
tactless  man,  with  a propensity  for  bullying 
those  whom  he  ruled.  He  was  haunted 
by  the  idea  that  Napoleon  was  trying  to 
escape,  and  he  adopted  a policy  which 
was  more  like  that  of  a jailer  than  of  an 
officer.  In  his  first  interview  with  the 
etnjieror  he  so  antagonized  him  that  Napo- 
leon soon  refused  to  see  him.  Napoleon’s 
antipathy  was  almost  superstitious.  “ 1 
never  saw  such  a horrid  countenance,”  he 
told  O'.Meara.  “ He  sat  on  a chair  oppo- 
site to  my  sofa,  and  on  the  little  table  be- 
tween us  there  was  a cup  of  coffee.  His 
physiognomy  made  such  an  unfavorable 
impression  upon  me  that  I thought  his 
evil  eye  had  poisoned  the  coffee,  and  I 
ordered  Marchand  to  throw  it  out  of  the 
window.  1 could  not  have  swallowed  it 
for  the  world." 

.Aggravated  by  Napoleon's  refusal  to  see 
him,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  became  more  an- 
noying and  petty  in  his  regulations.  .All 
free  communication  between  Longwood 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  was  cut 


off.  The  newspapers  sent  Napoleon  were 
mutilated  ; certain  books  were  refused  ; 
his  letters  were  opened.  .A  bust  of  his  son 
brought  to  the  island  by  a sailor  was  with- 
held for  weeks.  There  was  incessant  hag- 
gling over  the  expenses  of  his  establish- 
ment. His  friends  were  subjected  to  con- 
stant annoyance.  .All  news  of  Marie  Louise 
and  of  his  son  was  kept  from  him. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Napoleon  was  often  peevish  and  obstinate 
under  this  treatment,  or  that  frequently, 
when  he  allowed  himself  to  discuss  the 
governor's  policy  with  the  members  of  his 
suite,  his  temper  rose,  as  Montholon  said, 
“ to  thirty-six  degrees  of  fury.”  His  situa- 
tion was  made  more  miserable  by  his  ill- 
health,  His  promenades  were  so  guarded 
by  sentinels  and  restricted  to  such  limits 
that  he  finally  refused  to  take  exercise,  and 
after  that  his  disease  made  rapid  marches. 

DEATH  IN  MAY,  1 82 1. 

Before  the  end  of  1820  it  was  certain 
that  he  could  not  live  long.  In  December 
of  that  year  the  death  of  his  sister  Eliza 
was  announced  to  him.  “ You  see,  Eliza 
has  just  shown  me  the  way.  Death,  which 
had  forgotten  my  family,  has  begun  to 
strike  it.  My  turn  cannot  be  far  off.”  Nor 
was  it.  On  May  5,  1821,  he  died. 

His  preparations  for  death  were  like 
him — methodical.  During  the  last  fort- 

night of  .April  all  his  strength  was  spent  in 
dictating  to  Montholon  his  last  wishes. 
He  even  dictated,  ten  days  before  the  end, 
the  note  which  he  wished  sent  to  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe  to  announce  his  death.  The 
articles  he  had  in  his  possession  at  Long- 
wood he  had  wrapped  up  and  ticketed 
with  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  he 
wished  to  leave  them.  His  will  remem- 
bered numbers  of  those  whom  he  had  loved 
or  who  had  served  him.  Even  the  Chinese 
laborers  he  had  employed  about  the  place 
were  remembered.  " Do  not  let  them  be 
forgotten.  Let  them  have  a few  score  of 
napoleons.” 

The  will  included  a final  word  on  certain 
questions  on  which  he  felt  posterity  ought 
distinctly  to  understand  his  position.  He 
died,  he  said,  in  the  apostolical  Roman  re- 
ligion. He  declared  that  he  hadalways  been 
pleased  with  Marie  Louise,  whom  he  be- 
sought to  watch  over  his  son.  To  this  son, 
whose  name  recurs  repeatedly  in  the  will, 
he  gave  a motto — AH  for  the  French  peo- 
ple. He  ilied  prematurely,  he  said,  assassi- 
nated by  the  English  oligarchy.  The  unfr)r- 
tunate  results  of  the  invasion  of  France  he 
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attributed  to  the  treason  of  Marmont, 
Augereau,  Talleyrand,  and  Lafayette.  He 
defended  the  death  of  the  Due  d'Enghien. 
“ Under  similar  circumstance  I should  act 
in  the  same  way.”  This  will  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  he  died  as  he  had  lived, 
courageously  and  proudly,  and  inspired 
by  a profound  conviction  of  the  justice 
of  his  own  cause.  In  1822  the  French 
courts,  though,  declared  it  void. 

'I'hey  buried  him  in  a valley  beside  a 
spring  he  loved,  and  though  no  monument 
but  a willow  marked  the  spot,  perhaps  no 
other  grave  in  history  is  so  well  known. 
Certainly  the  magnificent  mausoleum  which 
marks  his  present  resting  place  in  Paris 
has  never  touched  the  imagination  and  the 
heart  as  did  the  humble  willow-shaded 
mound  in  St.  Helena. 

napoleon’s  character. 

The  peace  of  the  world  was  insured. 
Napoleon  was  dead.  But  though  the  echo 
of  his  deeds  was  so  loud  and  so  majestic 
in  the  ears  of  France  and  Fingland  that 
they  tried  every  device  to  turn  it  into  dis- 
cord or  to  drown  it  by  another  and  a newer 
sound,  the  ignoble  attempt  was  never 
entirely  successful,  and  the  day  will  come 
when  personal  and  partisan  considerations 
will  cease  to  influence  judgments  on  this 
mighty  man.  For  he  was  a mighty  man. 
One  may  be  convinced  that  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  his  life  were  des- 
potic ; that  he  used  the  noble  ideas  of 
personal  liberty,  of  equality,  and  of  frater- 
nity as  a tyrant  ; that  the  whole  tendency 
of  liis  civil  and  military  system  was  to  con- 
centrate power  in  a single  pair  of  hands, 
never  to  distribute  it  where  it  belongs, 
among  the  people  ; one  may  feel  that  he 
frequently  sacrificed  personal  dignity  to  a 
theatrical  desire  to  impose  on  the  crowd 
as  a hero  of  classic  proportions,  a god 
from  Olympus  ; one  may  groan  over  the 
blood  he  spilt.  But  he  cannot  refuse  to 
acknowledge  that  no  man  ever  compre- 
hended more  clearly  the  splendid  science 
of  war  ; he  cannot  fail  to  bow  to  the 
genius  which  conceived  and  executed  the 
Italian  campaign,  which  fought  the  classic 
battles  of  .\usterlitz,  Jena,  and  Wagram. 
These  deeds  are  great  epics.  They  move 
in  noble,  measured  lines,  and  stir  us  by 
their  might  and  perfection.  It  is  only  a 
genius  of  the  most  magnificent  order  which 
could  handle  men  and  materials  as  Napo- 
leon did. 

He  is  even  more  imposing  as  a states- 
man. When  one  confronts  the  France  of 


1799,  corrupt,  crushed,  hopeless,  false  to 
the  great  ideas  she  had  wasted  herself  for, 
and  watches  Napoleon  firmly  and  steadily 
bring  order  into  this  chaos,  give  the 
country  work  and  bread,  build  up  her 
broken  walls  and  homes,  put  money  into 
her  pocket  and  restore  her  credit,  bind  up 
her  wounds  and  call  back  her  scattered 
children,  set  her  again  to  painting  pictures 
and  reading  books,  to  smiling  and  singing, 
he  has  a Napoleon  greater  than  the  war- 
rior. 

Nor  were  these  civil  deeds  transient. 
F’rance  to-day  is  largely  what  Napoleon 
made  her,  and  the  most  liberal  institutions 
of  continental  Europe  bear  his  impress. 
It  is  only  a mind  of  noble  proportions 
which  can  grasp  the  needs  of  a people,  and 
a hand  of  mighty  force  which  can  supply 
them. 

But  he  was  greater  as  a man  than  as  a 
warrior  or  statesman  ; greater  in  that  rare 
and  subtile  personal  quality  which  made 
men  love  him.  Men  went  down  on  their 
knees  and  wept  at  sight  of  him  when  he 
came  home  from  Elba — rough  men  whose 
hearts  were  untrained,  and  who  loved  nat- 
urally and  spontaneously  the  thing  which 
was  lovable.  It  was  only  selfish,  warped, 
abnormal  natures,  which  had  been  stifled 
by  etiquette  and  diplomacy  and  self-inter- 
est, who  abandoned  him.  Where  nature 
lived  in  a heart,  Napoleon’s  sway  was  ab- 
solute. It  was  not  strange.  He  was  in 
everything  a natural  man  : his  imagina- 
tion, his  will,  his  intellect,  his  heart  were 
native,  untrained.  They  appealed  to  un- 
worldly men  in  all  their  rude,  often  brutal, 
strength  and  sweetness.  If  they  awed 
them,  they  won  them. 

This  native  force  of  Napoleon  explains, 
at  least  partially,  his  hold  on  men  ; it 
explains,  too,  the  contrasts  of  his  charac- 
ter. Never  was  there  a life  lived  so  full 
of  lights  and  shades,  of  major's  and 
minors.  It  was  a kaleidoscope,  changing 
at  every  moment.  Beside  the  most  prac- 
tical and  commonplace  qualities  are  the 
most  idealistic.  No  man  ever  did  more 
drudgery,  ever  followed  details  more  slav- 
ishly ; yet  who  ever  dared  so  divinely,  ever 
played  such  hazardous  games  of  chance  ? 
No  man  ever  planned  more  for  his  fellows, 
yet  who  ever  broke  so  many  hearts?  No 
man  ever  made  practical  realities  of  so 
many  of  liberty’s  dreams,  yet  it  was  by 
despotism  that  he  swejit  aw-ay  feudal 
abuses  anil  gave  liberal  and  beneficent 
laws.  No  man  was  more  gentle,  none 
more  severe.  Never  was  there  a more 
chivalrous  lover  until  he  was  disillusioned  ; 
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a more  affectionate  husband  even  when  He  was  the  greatest  genius  of  his  time, 
faith  had  left  him  ; yet  no  man  ever  tram-  perhaps  of  all  time,  yet  he  lacked  the 
pled  more  rudely  on  womanly  delicacy  and  crown  of  greatness — that  high  wisdom 
reserve.  horn  of  reflection  and  introspection  which 

He  was  valorous  as  a god  in  danger,  knows  its  own  powers  and  limitations,  and 
loved  it,  played  with  it  ; yet  he  would  turn  never  abuses  them  ; that  fine  sense  of  pro- 
pale at  a broken  mirror,  cross  himself  if  portion  which  holds  the  rights  of  others  in 
he  stumbled,  fancy  the  coffee  poisoned  at  the  same  solemn  reverence  which  it  de- 
which  an  enemy  had  looked.  mauds  for  its  own. 

THK  KM). 

Note.  Wiih  this  |iapcr  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  Nap<ilcon  properly  ends,  though  there  are  tiro  papers  yet  to  follow  • 
one  in  the  May  number,  rm  '*  The  Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon,  in  1840,"  and  one  in  the  June  number,  on  *'  Napoleon  and 
America.*'  In  concluding  the  sketch,  I want  to  acknoAledgc  my  indclHedncss  to  the  librarians  of  the  Congressional 
l„ibr^y.  at  Washington,  I)  C-  Thciic  gentlemen  la'xtr  at  prcjicnt  under  the  greatest  disadvantages,  owing  to  the  over- 
crt>wdecl  condition  of  their  rooms  ; nevertheless  the  Htudent  is  served  with  an  intelligence  and  good  will  for  which  I.  at 
least,  cannot  be  too  grateful  My  sincerest  thanks  arc  due  also  to  Mr.  Gardiner  G-  Hubbard,  whose  advice  and  suggestions 
have  been  invaluable.— I.  M.  T. 


THK  LIFK  OF  NAPOLEON  '^hich  h.us  been  running  in  this  magazine, 

will  be  published  complete  in  Number  One 
Bv  MISS  IDA  M.  TARBELL,  ' 

of  McClures  quarterly,  and  will 

be  ready  in  April.  The  volume  will  contain  all  of  the  articles,  with  much  important 
additional  matter,  and  many  new  pictures. 

Y|-jp  'fpXT  Tarbell  has  proved  herself  to  be  a brilliant  historical  writer. 

She  has  made  skilful  u.se  of  memoirs,  letters  and  papers  recently 
made  accessible  by  the  investigations  of  the  best  foreign  Napoleon  students.  She 
has  told  Napoleon  s wonderful  career  as  it  has  not  been  told  before  in  popular  form, 
and  she  has  given  pictures  of  his  personal  life,  habits,  methods  of  work  and  thought, 
that  are  masterly  in  simplicity  and  vividness. 

-i-iir-  iiw-f'  There  are  over  2(X)  illustrations  from  the  works  of  the  most 

iHh  IMCTURhb.  , . ... 

eminent  painters,  sculptors  and  engravers  of  the  century, 
including  practically  all  of  the  masterpieces  of  art  relating  to  Napoleon,  his  family  and 
his  military  and  political  achievements.  In  illustrating  this  volume  the  publishers  have 
supplemented  the  splendid  set  of  N.ipoleon  engravings  generously  placed  at  their 
service  by  the  Hon.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  with  many  new  pictures  from  the  Stat.- 
collections  of  France,  the  private  galleries  of  the  Bonaparte  princes,  and  other  collec- 
tions no  less  notable. 

THE  NAPOLEON  QUARTERLY  forms  a pictorial  biography  that  cannot  possibly 
be  surpassed,  for  the  publishers  have  had  the  unusual  privilege  of  access  to  the  great 
Napoleon  collections  of  the  world,  and  have  therefore  been  able  to  select  the  most 
authentic,  the  most  interesting,  and  the  most  beautiful  Napoleon  pictures  that  were 
made  in  Napoleon's  lifetime  or  have  been  made  since. 

The  book  will  be  printed  on  specially  made  enamelled  paper  with  wide  margins 
and  bound  in  paper  covers  of  handsome  design.  It  will  be  sold  everywhere  Ibr  lifty 
cents  a copy. 
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STORIES  FROM  THE  ARCHIVES  OF  THE  ITNKERTO.N  DETECTIVE 

.\GE.\CY. 

Bv  Cleveland  Moffett. 


OX  a Friday  night,  November  4,  1892, 
with  thirteen  men  in  the  smoker,  a 
train  on  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road drew  out  of  Omaha  at  six  o'clock,  and 
started  on  its  eastward  run.  .‘\mong  these 
thirteen,  sitting  about  half  way  down  the 
aisle,  enjoying  a good  cigar,  was  Mr.  \V.  G. 
Pollock  of  New  York,  a travelling  sales- 
man for  \V.  L.  Pollock  &:  Co.,  of  the  same 
city,  one  of  the  largest  diamond  firms  in 
America.  In  the  inside  pocket  of  his  vest 
he  carried  fifteen  thousand  dollars’  worth 
of  uncut  diamonds,  while  a leather  satchel 
on  the  seat  beside  him  contained  a quan- 
tity of  valuable  stones  in  settings. 

On  the  front  seat  of  the  car,  just  behind 
the  stove,  sat  a stolid-looking  young  man, 
who  would  have  passed  for  a farmer's  lad. 
He  seemed  scarcely  over  twenty,  having 
neither  beard  nor  mustache,  and  a stranger 
would  have  put  him  down  as  a rather  stupid, 
inoffensive  fellow.  Compared  with  Mr. 
Pollock  he  was  slighter  in  build,  although 
an  inch  or  so  taller.  .\s  he  sat  there  star- 
ing at  the  stove,  the  passenger  in  the  seat 
behind  him,  J.  H.  Shaw,  an  Omaha  wcll- 
tliKStn",  a bluff,  hearty  man  of  social  in- 
stincts, tried  to  draw  him  into  conversa- 
tion ; but  the  young  fellow  only  shook  his 
head  sulkily,  and  the  well-digger  relapsed 
into  silence.  Presently,  as  the  train  was 
approaching  California  Junction,  the  young 
man  on  the  front  seat  rose  and  started 
down  the  aisle.  Curiously  enough,  he  now 
wore  a full  beard  of  black  hair  five  or  six 
inches  long.  No  one  paid  any  attention 
to  him  until  he  stopped  at  Mr.  Pollock's 
seat,  drew  a revolver,  and  said  loud  enough 
for  everyone  in  the  car  to  hear  him  ; 

•‘Give  me  them  diamonds." 

Then,  without  waiting  for  a reply,  he 
shifted  the  revolver  to  his  left  hand,  tirew 
a slungshot  from  his  coat-pocket,  and  struck 
Mr.  Pollock  with  it  over  the  head  such  a 
heavy  blow  that  the  bag  burst,  and  theshot 
rolled  upon  the  floor.  Then  he  said  again  : 
“Give  me  them  diamonds." 

Realizing  that  the  situation  was  desper- 
ate, Mr,  Pollock  took  out  his  pocket-book 
and  handed  it  to  his  assailant,  saying  : “ I 
have  only  a hundred  dollars  ; here  it  is." 


Pushing  back  the  pocket-book  as  if  un- 
worthy of  his  attention,  the  man  aimed 
his  revolver  coolly  at  Mr,  Pollock's  right 
shoulder  and  fired.  Then  he  aimed  at  the 
left  shoulder  and  fired.  Both  bullets  hit  ; 
and  were  followed  by  two  more,  which  went 
whizzing  by  the  diamond  merchant's  head 
on  either  side,  missing  him,  perhaps  by  ac- 
cident, but  probably  liy  riesign,  as  the  men 
were  not  three  feet  apart. 

By  this,  the  other  people  in  the  car  had 
disappeared  under  the  seats  like  rats  into 
their  holes.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
,Mr.  Pollock  was  alone  with  his  assailant. 
The  latter  evidently  knew  where  the  dia- 
monds were  secreted,  for,  ripping  open  his 
victim's  vest,  he  drew  out  the  leather  wal- 
let in  which  they  were  enclosed,  and  stuffed 
it  into  his  pocket.  Wounded  though  he 
was,  Mr.  Pollock  now  grap])led  with  the 
thief,  who,  using  the  butt  of  his  revolver  as 
a weapon,  brought  down  fearful  blows  on 
Pollock's  head.  The  latter,  however,  was 
game  to  the  end,  and,  getting  into  the  aisle, 
fought  the  robber  up  and  down  the  car, 
until  a crushing  blow  at  last  laid  .Mr.  Pol- 
lock senseless  on  the  floor. 

With  perfect  seIf-))ossession  and  with- 
out hurry  the  thief  walked  back  tiown  the 
aisle  to  Mr.  Pollock's  seat,  and  took  one  of 
the  two  leather  bags  lying  there,  by  mistake 
choosing,  though,  the  one  that  did  not 
contain  the  mounted  diamonds.  'I'hen  he 
went  to  the  end  of  the  car,  pulled  the  bell- 
rope,  and,  as  the  train  began  to  slacken 
its  speed  in  response  to  this  signal,  jumped 
off  the  steps,  rolled  down  a bank  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  tlisappeared. 

Sharing  apparently  in  the  general  con- 
sternation and  terror  inspired  1)V  the  young 
fellow,  the  conductor,  instead  of  holding 
the  train  to  pursue  the  thief,  signalled  the 
engineer  to  go  ahead,  and  no  effort  was 
made  for  a capture  until  the  train  reached 
t'alifornia  Junction,  several  miles  farther 
on.  .Meanwhile  the  panic-stricken  passen- 
gers recovered  at  their  leisure  their  com- 
posure and  their  seats.  Had  but  one  of 
his  fellow-travellers  gone  to  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Pollock,  the  robber  might  easily 
have  been  overpowered.  .As  it  was,  he 
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all  but  murdered  his  man,  plundered  him 
of  his  diamonds,  and  escaped  without  the 
sliKhtest  interference.  When  his  pistol 
was  picked  up,  near  the  spot  where  he 
left  the  train,  it  was  found  that  in  the 
struggle  the  cylinder  had  caught,  so  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  tiischarge 
the  two  chambers  remaining  loaded.  Thus 
eleven  able-bodied  men  were  held  in  a 
state  of  abject  terror  by  one  slender  lad, 
who  at  the  last  was  practically  unarmed. 

.\t  California  Junction  the  wounded  dia- 
mond merchant  was  carried  from  the  train, 
ami  taken  back  to  Omaha  that  same  night. 
Mr.  Pollock  being  a member  of  the  jewel- 
lers’ Protective  Union,  a rich  and  powerful 
organization,  established  some  years  ago 
for  the  protection  of  jewelry  salesmen 
against  thieves,  was  entitled  to  its  aid.  The 
association  keeps  the  Pinkerton  .\gency 
constantly  retained  for  its  service.  .\nd 
here  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  never 
has  been  a salesman  robbed  during  the 
twelve  years  the  association  has  been  in 
existence  that  the  stolen  property  has  not 
been  recovered  and  the  thief  sent  to  prison. 
One  of  the  strictest  rules  of  the  association 
is  to  compromise  or  compound  with  a thief 
under  no  circumstances,  but  prosecute  to 
the  end.  In  this  instance  the  case  was  im- 
mediately reported  to  .Mr.  William  Pink- 
erton, at  Chicago,  with  instructions  to 
secure  the  robber  and  bring  him  to  justice, 
uo  matter  what  the  cost  might  be. 

When  the  Pinkerton  men  reached  the 
.scene  of  the  robbery,  the  robber  had  van- 
ished as  completely  as  if  he  had  been 
whisked  off  to  another  planet.  I'o  be 
sure,  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  brought 
rumors  of  the  stealing  of  horses,  of  a 
strange  man  sleeping  in  the  woods,  and  of 
a desperate-looking  character  seen  limp- 
ing along  the  road.  Kut  all  this  came  to 
nothing,  except  to  establish,  what  seemed 
probable,  that  the  diamond  thief  had  tied 
l)ack  to  Omaha.  A |)atient  and  exhaustive 
search  in  Omaha  resulted  in  nothing.  The 
man  was  gone,  and  the  diamonds  were 
gone  ; that  was  all  anybody  knew. 

What  made  the  case  more  difficult  was 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  robber’s  personal 
appearance  ; for  some  of  the  passengers 
testilied  to  one  thing,  and  some  to  another. 
The  black  beard  was  a cause  of  confusion  ; 
only  one  wittiess  besides  .Mr.  Pollock  re- 
membered that  the  man  wore  such  a beard. 
.Mr.  Pollock,  however,  was  positive  as  to 
this  particular,  aiul  it  seemed  as  if  he 
ought  to  know.  It  was  also  impossible 
to  decide,  from  conllicting  statements, 
whether  the  robber  had  a mustache  or  not. 


and  whether  it  was  dark  or  light  in  color. 
The  fact  is,  the  passengers  had  been  so 
thoroughly  frightened  at  the  time  of  the 
assault  that  the  credibility  of  their  testi- 
mony was  much  to  be  questioned. 

Mr.  Pollock  reported  that  for  several 
weeks  previous  to  the  robbery  he  had  sus- 
pected that  he  was  being  followed.  He  also 
reported  that  on  the  day  of  the  robbery  he 
had  been  in  the  shop  of  Sonnenberg,  the 
largest  pawnbroker  in  Omaha,  and  that 
while  he  was  there  two  noted  Western 
gamblers  had  entered  the  shop  and  been 
presented  to  him  by  Sonnenberg  as  possi- 
ble customers.  He  had  made  a trade  of 
some  diamonds  with  one  of  the  men,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  had  shown 
his  entire  stock.  While  the  trade  was  in 
progress  a negro  on  the  premises  had 
noticed,  lounging  about  the  front  of  the 
shop,  a man  in  a slouch  hat,  who  suggested 
the  robber.  From  these  circumstances  it 
was  decided  that  the  robbery  might  be  the 
work  of  an  organized  gang,  who  had  been 
waiting  their  opportunity  for  many  days, 
and  had  selected  one  of  their  number  to 
do  the  actual  deed. 

.Ml  his  life  it  had  been  Mr.  Pinkerton’s 
business  to  study  criminals  and  understand 
their  natures.  He  knew  that  a crime  like 
this  one  was  as  much  beyond  the  power 
of  an  ordinary  criminal  as  the  strength  of 
Sandow  is  beyond  that  of  the  ordinarv 
man.  I.et  a robber  be  ever  so  greedy  of 
gold,  reckless  of  human  life,  and  indifferent 
to  consequences,  he  would  still  think  many 
times  before  declaring  war  to  the  death 
upon  twelve  men  in  a narrow  car,  on  a 
swiftly  moving  train.  This  was  surely  no 
novice  in  crime,  reasoned  Mr.  Pinkerton, 
but  a man  whose  record  would  already 
show  deeds  of  the  greatest  daring  ; a brave 
fellow,  though  a bad  one.  .\nd  even  among 
the  well-known  experienced  criminals  there 
must  be  very  few  who  were  capable  of  this 
deed. 

Mr.  Pinkerton,  therefore,  set  himself  to 
studying  the  bureau's  records  and  rogue’s 
gallery  to  first  pick  out  these  few.  Page 
after  |iage  of  jrhotographs  was  turned  over, 
drawer  after  drawer  of  records  was  searched 
through,  and  at  last  a dozen  or  more  men 
were  decided  upon  as  sufficiently  preemi- 
nent to  merit  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  present  case. 

Photographs  of  these  dozen  or  so  were 
speedily  struck  off,  and  submitted  by  the 
detectives  to  all  the  men  who  had  been  in 
the  smoking-car  at  the  time  of  the  robbery, 
to  the  conductor  of  the  train  and  the  train- 
men, to  other  passengers,  to  farmers  and 
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others  who  might  have  seen  the  robber 
while  making  his  escape,  and  to  various 
people  in  Omaha.  The  result  was  startling. 
Conductor  I).  M.  .-Kshmore,  without  hesita- 
tion, selected  from  the  dozen  or  more  pho- 
tographs one  as  that  of  the  robber.  Mr. 
Shaw,  the  Omaha  well-digger,  who  had  sat 
just  behind  the  robber,  selected  the  same 
photograph,  and  was  positive  it  pictured 
the  man  he  had  tried  to  talk  to.  Other 
passengers  also  picked  out  this  photograph, 
as  did  various  persons  who  had  caught 
sight  of  the  man  as  he  escaped. 

The  portrait  thus  chosen  by  common  ac- 
cord was  that  of  Frank  Bruce,  one  of  the 
most  desperate  burglars  of  the  younger 
generation  in  the  country,  and  it  seemed 


only  necessary  now  to  find  Bruce,  to  have 
the  problem  solved.  Many  days  were 
spent,  and  hundreds  of  dollars,  in  searching 
for  him.  Dozens  of  cities  were  visited,  and 
every  conceivable  effort  made  to  get  on  his 
track,  but  it  was  not  until  his  pursuers  were 
almost  weary  of  the  chase  that  he  was 
finally  discovered  living  quietly  in  Chicago, 
on  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  near  ,^6th  Street, 
where  he  was  operating  with  another  high- 
class  burglar,  “ Billy  ” Boyce. 

Keciuisilion  pajters  were  at  once  procured 
from  the  Governor  of  Iowa  on  the  (iover- 
nor  of  Illinois,  and  men  svere  sent  to  take 
Bruce  into  custody,  when  the  “shadows" 
reported  that  he  and  Boyce  had  left  for 
Milwaukee,  where,  of  course,  the  requisition 
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papers  were  valueless.  Fortunately,  that 
same  night  they  attempted  a burglary  in 
Milwaukee,  for  which  they  were  arrested 
and  held  for  ninety  days.  This  gave  the 
Chicago  detectives  abundant  time  to  iden- 
tify Bruce  as  the  missing  robber. 

Mr.  Binkerton  himself  went  at  once  to 
Milwaukee,  saw  Bruce  in  the  jail,  heard 
his  story,  verified  its  essential  facts,  and 
within  two  days,  to  his  own  complete  dis- 
appointment, and  in  spite  of  himself,  had 
proved  a complete  alibi  for  Ifruce.  To 
satisfy  himself  in  this  connection,  Mr. 
Binkerton  brought  Conductor  .-\shmore  and 
Mr.  Shaw  to  .Milwaukee,  and  pointed  Bruce 
out  to  them  ; and,  after  looking  carefully 
at  him,  both  men  declared  they  had  made  a 
mistake  in  identifying  his  picture,  and  that 
Bruce  was  not  the  robber. 

With  Bruce  clear,  the  iletectives  were 
again  without  a suspect,  and  almost  with- 
out a clue.  Just  here,  however,  .Mr.  Bink- 
erlon  recalled  that  on  a trip  to  the  West, 
some  three  years  previous,  to  investigate 
the  case  of  a man  arrested  at  Reno,  Ne- 
vada, on  a charge  of  “ holding  up  ” a faro 
bank,  anti  while  sto|>ping  over  in  Salt  I.ake 
City,  Utah,  he  had  run  across  some"  sport- 
ing " men  in  that  city  with  whom  he  was 
well  acquainted,  and,  on  his  telling  them 
where  he  was  going  anti  what  his  business 
was,  one  of  them,  whom  Mr.  I’inkerton 
had  knt)wn  for  years,  had  said  : “ Why,  the 
man  at  Reno  is  innocent.  The  men  who 
committed  that  robbery  are  in  this  city. 
One  of  them  is  a smooth-faced  boy,  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  other  is  a 
heavy-set,  dark-complexitmed  fellow,  with 
a dark  mustache.  They  are  the  intimate 
friends  and  companions  of  Jack  nenlon, 
the  well-known  gambler  of  Salt  I.ake  ; anti 
only  a short  time  ago,  in  Salt  I.ake,  they 
entereti  a house  through  a rear  door,  wear- 
ing masks,  and  ct»mpelletl  two  ladies,  wht) 
were  just  returned  from  a ball,  to  give  u]> 
a large  amount  of  diamonds.” 

Though  not  interested  in  this  particular 
robbery,  Mr.  Binkerton  had  mentally  jotted 
down  theintimacy  of  Jack  Denton  with  this 
class  of  people  ; and  he  recalleil  it  now  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  Jack  Denton 
was  one  of  the  two  gamblers  to  whom  Bol- 
lock had  exposed  his  diamonds  at  Sonnen- 
berg's  pawnshop  in  Omaha.  He  at  once 
decided  to  secure  definite  information  in 
regard  to  the  boy  who  had  been  with  Den- 
ton at  Salt  l.akc  three  years  earlier.  Bro- 
ceeding  immediately  to  Salt  I.ake  City, 
and  making  cautious  inquiries,  he  learned 
that  the  boy  in  (|uestion,  since  he  first  heard 
of  him,  had  been  arrested  and  convicted  of 


robbery  at  Ogden,  Utah,  and  sentenced  to 
one  year's  term  in  the  penitentiary.  An 
investigation  at  the  penitentiary  disclosed 
that  the  young  man  had  given  the  name  of 
James  Burke,  had  served  out  his  sentence 
under  that  name,  and  had  been  released 
about  one  month  previous  to  the  Bollock 
robbery. 

Denton,  in  the  meantime,  had  left  Salt 
I.ake  and  gone  to  Omaha  to  make  it  his 
home.  The  boy  Burke,  argued  the  detect- 
ives, had  naturally  followed  his  friend  to 
that  point.  .An  accurate  description  of 
Burke  was  got  from  the  records  of  the 
Utah  penitentiary,  and  some  idea  of  him 
and  his  friends  was  derived  from  the  ofii- 
cials  of  the  prison.  But  where  to  find  him 
in  the  whole  great  West  was  a (luestion. 

Inquiries  at  Salt  Lake  developed  the 
further  fact  that  Burke  had  had  one  inti- 
mate friend  there,  a man  named  Marshall 
B.  Hooker.  Hooker  had  now,  however, 
left  Salt  I.ake  and  removed  to  Denver. 
For  a man  of  his  class.  Hooker  was  unusu- 
ally talkative,  and  was  known  by  “crooks  ” 
throughout  the  country  as  “ Windy  ” Hook- 
er. Blans  were  made  for  kee[>ing  a watch 
on  him  and  on  Jack  Denton,  in  the  hope, 
by  “ shadowing  " the  movements  of  these 
two,  of  ultimately  locating  Burke. 

Through  the  free  talk  of  Hooker,  re- 
ported back  to  the  detective,  it  was  soon 
learned  that  Burke  was  known  by  the  alias 
of  “ Kid  ” McCoy,  and  that  he  had  recently 
been  operating  on  the  Bacific  coast  in 
“ holding  up " faro  banks,  and  had  also 
been  concerned  in  two  large  robberie.s,  one 
at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  the  other  at 
Sacramento,  California.  His  whereabouts 
at  that  lime,  hetwever,  were  unknown. 

Much  time  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
robbery,  and  the  sensation  caused  liy  it  had 
died  out.  Jack  Denton  and  his  friends 
seldom  spoke  of  it,  and  Hooker  never  spoke 
of  it  unless  the  subject  was  introduced  to 
him.  Both  men  were  extremely  shy  of 
strangers,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
a detective  to  draw  them  out,  as  anybody 
who  introduced  the  subject  of  the  robbery 
was  at  once  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 
For  the  purpose  of  creating  further  talk 
upon  the  subject,  Mr.  Binkerton  caused  to 
be  inserted  in  the  Omaha  papers  an  adver- 
tisement as  follows: 

“ Kivf  hundred  dollars  will  Is?  paid  for  any  infor- 
mation  leading  up  to  the  idcniilication  of  the  party 
who  rohlwd  William  <i.  Pollock  on  the  Sioux  Citv 
and  Pacilic  train,  November  4,  |8<)2.  [Signed"] 
Wii  MAM  .\.  PiNKKRioN,  Paxtun  I Itsise,  Omaha. 
Nebraska.” 

This  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of 
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the  local  newspaper  men,  anti  when  Mr. 
rinkerton  arrived  in  Omaha  he  was  inter- 
viewed by  all  the  papers  in  the  city  in 
regard  to  the  robbery.  Thus  interest  in 
the  robbery  was  at  once  renewed.  Den- 
ton and  the  other  persons  under  suspicion 
commenced  talking  of  the  matter  again, 
none  more  freely  than  Hooker. 

The  latter  was  then  in  Denver.  .Mr. 
Pinkerton  instructed  .Mr.  James  .McParland, 
Denver  superintendent  of  the  Pinkerton 
Agency,  to  send  for  him,  and  say  to  him 
that  he  had  understood  that  he  (Hooker) 
could  throw  some  light  on  the  robbery, 
and  that  a large  sum  of  money  would  be 
paid  him  for  the  information  he  gave.  .Mr. 
Pinkerton  explained  to  Mr.  McParland 
that  Hooker  would  lie  to  him,  and  en- 
deavor to  get  the  money  by  giving  him 
false  information,  but  to  listen  patiently 
to  what  he  had  to  say,  and  lead  him  on  as 
far  as  possible  without  giving  him  any 
money.  This  done,  Mr.  Pinkerton  further 
predicted  Hooker  would  go  back  to  his 
cronies  and  boast  of  the  way  he  was  fool- 
ing Pinkerton,  and  how  much  money  he 
expected  to  get  ; and  that  eventually, 
through  his  boastings,  he  would  prove  the 
means  of  locating  lUirke,  alias  McCoy. 

.\nd  so,  precisely,  it  fell  out.  Some  of 
Hooker's  companions  were  Pinkerton  de- 
tectives, although  Hooker  did  not  know 
them  .as  such,  and  they  in  time  reported 
back  that  Hurke  was  really  the  Pollock 
robber  ; that  after  committing  the  robbery 
he  had  gone  back  to  Omaha,  and  from 
there  had  gone  to  Denver.  From  Denver 
he  went  to  Salt  Lake,  and  visited  a pris- 
oner in  the  Salt  Lake  penitentiary  with 
whom  he  was  intimate,  gave  this  prisoner 
some  money,  and  went  from  Salt  Lake 
west  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  next  instructed  that  the 
record  be  examined  for  daring  “ hold-ups  " 
that  might  have  occurred  in  the  country 
lately  traversed  by  Burke.  It  was  then 
found  that  a faro  bank  at  Colorado  City, 
a small  place  between  Manitou  .Springs 
and  Colorado  Springs,  had  been  entered 
late  at  night  by  a masked  robber,  who 
compelled  the  dealer  and  other  persons  to 
hold  up  their  hands,  took  the  money  in 
the  drawer  and  escaped  ; that  later  on 
a similar  robbery  had  been  perpetrated  at 
San  Bernardino,  California  ; that  later  still 
the  pool  house  of  James  Malone,  a noted 
gambler  at  Tacoma,  Washington,  had  been 
treated  in  the  same  manner  ; and,  finally, 
that  a light  or  pane  of  glass  in  a jewelry 
store  at  Sacramento  had  been  smashed  in, 
and  a tray  of  diamonds  snatched  from  the 


window  by  a daring  thief.  .And  all  of 
these  deeds,  .Mr,  Pinkerton  learned  ulti- 
mately through  Hooker's  talk,  had  been 
done  by  Burke. 

The  watch  on  Denton  at  Omaha  devel- 
oped little,  if  anything,  except  that  a close 
companionship  existed  between  him  and 
Sonnenberg,  the  pawnbroker. 

During  the  summer  of  1893,  learning 
that  an  intimate  friend  of  Burke's,  a bur- 
glar who  had  served  time  with  him  in  the 
Utah  penitentiary,  was  confined  in  jail  at 
Oeorgetown,  Texas,  .Mr.  Pinkerton  decided 
to  go  and  interview  this  man  and  see  if  he 
could  get  any  trace,  through  him,  of  the 
robber.  In  the  meantime  he  instructed 
the  detectives  at  Omaha  am!  Denver  to 
keep  a particularly  close  watch  on  Jack 
Denton  and  Hooker. 

On  .Mr.  Pinkerton's  arrival  in  .Austin, 
Texas,  he  found  awaiting  him  despatches 
from  Superintendent  .AlcParland  of  the 
Denver  .Agency,  stating  that  through 
Hooker's  talk  they  had  learned  that  “ Kid  ” 
Metloy,  or  Burke,  had  been  arrested  at 
Eagle,  Colorado,  with  a kit  of  burglar 
tools  in  his  possession,  and  was  then  in 
jail  at  Leadville,  Colorado. 

.Mr.  Pinkerton  at  once  telegraphed  to 
have  Conductor  Ashmore  and  Mr.  Shaw 
the  well-digger  sent  to  Leadville  to  see  if 
they  could  identify  the  prisoner.  Word 
was  also  sent  to  New  York  for  Mr.  Pollock 
to  do  the  same.  He  also  instructed  Super- 
intendent McParland  at  Denver  to  send 
his  assistant,  J.  C.  Fraser,  to  watch  the 
case,  so  that  if  McCoy  gave  bail,  or 
attempted  to  escape  from  the  Leadville 
jail,  they  could  be  ready  with  a warrant 
for  his  arrest  on  account  of  the  Pollock 
robbery. 

Having  wired  these  instructions,  .Mr. 
Pinkerton  proceeded  on  his  journey  to 
Ceorgetown,  I'exas,  where  he  called  on 
McCoy's  former  prison  associate  in  the 
Utah  penitentiary,  but  was  unable  to  get 
him  to  tell  anything  about  McCoy,  though 
he  volunteered,  if  Mr.  Pinkerton  would 
furnish  him  a Ixgjd  and  get  him  out  of  his 
Texas  scrape,  to  go  to  Omaha  and  compel 
the  “ fence " who  had  received  the  dia- 
monds to  turn  back  the  property.  But 
the  rule  of  the  Jewellers'  Protective  Union 
was  to  get  the  thief  first  and  the  property 
afterwards;  so  no  treaty  was  made  with 
the  Texas  prisoner. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  now  went  to  Kansas  City, 
and  found  awaiting  him  there  despatches 
from  Superintendent  McParland  of  the 
Denver  .Agency,  stating  that  Conductor 
Ashmore  and  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Pollock 
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had  positively  identified  the  prisoner  Janies 
Ifurkc,  alias  “Kid”  McCoy,  as  the  man 
who  assaulted  and  robbed  Mr.  bollock  of 
his  diamonds.  Hurke  winced  perceptibly 
when  he  saw  (mnductor  .\shmore  and  Mr. 
Shaw,  and  went  fairly  wild  when  confronted 
by  ^tr.  bollock.  Requisition  papers  were 
obtained  from  the  (iovernor  of  the  State  of 
Iowa  on  the  (iovernor  of  Colorado,  and 
the  Colorado  offence  bein)j  a minor  one, 
Burke  was  turned  over  to  .Assistant  Super- 
intendent Fraser  and  another  detective,  to 
be  taken  to  Logan,  Harrison  County,  Iowa. 
Before  leaving  Leadville,  Mr.  Fraser  was 


confidentially  warned  by  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  that  he  could  not  be  too  careful  of 
his  prisoner;  for  that  Burke,  through  a 
friend  of  the  sheriff,  had  made  a proposi- 
tion to  the  sheriff  to  pay  him  a thousand 
dollars  if  he  would  secretly  furnish  him 
with  a revolver  when  he  left  the  jail,  his 
design  being,  with  this  revolver,  to  either 
“hold  up  "or  kill  the  two  detectives  who 
had  him  in  custody,  and  make  his  escape 
from  the  train. 

()n  trial  at  Logan,  Iowa,  the  man  was 
easily  convicted,  and  was  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  a term  of  seventeen  years. 
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R.  H.ALI.  C.MNR,  who.se  novel  “ The 
Manxman  " is  one  of  three  or  four 
novels  that  made  the  year  iSgq  a particu- 
larly brilliant  one  in  Fuiglish  fiction,  is  him- 
self a Manxman  by  descent,  though  reared 
in  Liverpool.  He  was  born  in  1S55,  and, 
like  his  brother  novelist,  Thomas  Hardy, 
was  educated  for  an  architect.  But  at  about 
twenty  he  turned  to  journalism.  When  he 
was  about  twenty-five,  and  while  he  was 
yet  in  Liverpool,  he  came  into  a close  friend- 
ship with  Dante  Cabriel  Rossetti,  and  this 
led,  a year  or  tw'o  later,  to  his  going  up  to 
London.  One  of  his  first  books  was  his 
“ Recollections  of  Rossetti,"  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  various  ventures  in  literary  criti- 
cism, including  “Cobwebs  of  Criticism," 
“Sonnets  of  Three  Centuries,"  and  by  a 
“ Life  of  Coleridge."  While  producing 
these  early  works  .Mr.  Caine  was  reviewing 
on  the  “ .Athenaeum"  and  the  “ .Academy," 
and  writing  leaders  daily  in  “ The  Liver- 
pool .Mercury."  But  in  time  he  grew  dis- 
contented with  reviewing,  as  most  men  do 
on  whom  it  devolves  as  a constant  task, 
and,  deciding  “ that  nobody  would  go  on 
writing  about  other  people's  writing  who 
could  do  original  writing  himself,”  he  re- 
solved “ to  live  on  little  i^d  earn  nothing  " 
until  he  had  produced  a novel.  He'was 
now  thirty. 

Of  the  writing  of  this  novel,  “ The 
Shadow  of  a Crime,"  he  has  himself  given 
an  interesting  account.  “ Settled  in  a little 
bungalow  of  three  rooms  in  a garden  near 
the  beach  at  Sandown,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight," 
he  fell  to.  “Shall  I,”  sttys  he,  “ever  for- 
get the  agony  of  the  first  efforts?  . . . 

It  took  me  nearly  a fortnight  to  start 
that  novel,  sweating  drops  as  of  blood  at 
every  fresh  attempt.  1 must  have  writ- 


ten the  first  half  volume  four  times  at  the 
least.  After  that  I saw  the  way  clearer, 
and  got  on  faster.  .At  the  end  of  three 
months  I had  written  nearly  two  volumes, 
and  then  in  good  spirits  I went  up  to 
London." 

But  in  London  a lawyer  friend  suggested 
to  the  author  an  important  addition.  “ To 
work  this  fresh  interest  into  my  theme," 
Mr.  Caine  continues,  “ half  of  what  1 hati 
written  would  need  to  be  destroyed  ! It  a'aj 
destroyed:  . . . and  after  two  months 

more  I got  well  into  the  third  volume." 

From  all  this  it  should  seem  that  a 
tougher  task  than  Mr.  Caine  had  had  in 
his  first  novel  could  scarcely  fall  to  him. 
But  he  says,  concluding  his  account  of  it  : 
“ Kvery  book  that  I have  written  since 
has  offered  yet  greater  difficulties.  Not 
one  of  the  little  scries  but  has  at  some 
moment  been  a despair  to  me.  There  has 
always  been  a point  of  the  story  at  which 
I have  felt  confident  that  it  must  kill  me. 
1 have  written  six  novels  (that  is  to  say, 
about  sixteen),  and  sworn  as  many  oatbs 
that  1 would  never  begin  another.  Three 
times  1 have  thrown  up  commissions  in 
sheer  terror  of  the  work  ahead  of  me. 
Vet  here  I am  at  this  moment  (like  half 
a dozen  of  my  fellow-craftsmen)  with  con- 
tracts in  hand  which  I cannot  get  through 
before  the  end  of  1894." 

For  a time  Mr.  Caine  had  a pretty  home 
in  the  Lake  Country,  made  famous  by  Cole- 
ridge, Southey,  and  Wordsworth  ; but  sev- 
eral years  ago  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  his 
brother  .Manxmen,  and  now  lives  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  inhabiting  there  the  ancient 
Greeba  Castle,  a rather  more  generous 
housing  than  the  three-room  bungalow  in 
which  his  first  novel  was  written. 
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The  Foundinf^  of  the  Society. — A Political  Orjjanizaiion  from  the  Start. — Part  in  the  KarlyPolitics  of 
the  Nation. — Cireat  Men  who  belonged  to  'I'ammany  and  used  its  Influence.— 'I'he  Erie  C anal  Fight. — 
Jackson's  Nomination. 
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With  portraits  and  other  illustrations. 


I. 

Twelve  days  after  Washington  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  President,  a 
political  organization  was  created  in  New 
York  City  that  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Tammany  Society.  It  professed  to  repre- 
sent democracy,  or,  as  then  it  was  called, 
the  republican  principle.  For  fifty  years 
it  kept  a sway  that 
was,  on  the  whole, 
fairly  used  in  our 
game  of  empire  as 
played  by  the  two 
political  parties.  It 
gave  the  hint  of  the 
power  that  lies  in  a 
body  of  men  who 
act  with  a common 
purpose  and  under 
willing  discipline. 

Taking  example  by 
it,  many  similar  as- 
sociations were 
formed,  although 
Washington,  in  one 
of  his  messages,  ex- 
pressed disapproval 
of  such  methods  of 
politics  as  charac- 
terized these  as- 
sociations. The 
democracy  which 
Jefferson’s  name 
suggests  was  not 
created  by  it.  That 
impulse  came  with 
the  birth  of  the  nation.  Rut  in  a feeble, 
groping  way  the  organizers  of  Tammany 
sought  to  set  up  something  which  would 
balk  the  Federalists  and  the  aristocrats  ; 
something  which  would  give  the  plain 
people  a fair  chance  to  be  equal  in  fact,  as 
they  were  in  name,  with  those  who  had  the 
prestige  of  wealth,  family,  association,  or 
political  influence.  That  purpose  w,as 
gained  ; and  when  the  Democratic- Repub- 
lican party,  a name  which  Tammany  has 
kept  as  its  own  from  that  day  to  this,  had 


become  preeminent  in  State  and  Nation, 
Tammany,  still  supporting  the  Federal  ad- 
ministration, was  beset  by  internal  quarrels, 
the  bitterness  and  malignity  of  which  were 
so  intense  that  we  at  this  day  wonder  that 
they  did  not  cause  more  blood  than  Ham- 
ilton's to  be  shed. 

.•\s  New  York  was  the  capital  for  the 
time,  there  the  first  of  American  political 
organizations  was 
made.  Tammany 
was  the  heir  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.  It 
was  kin  in  some  of 
its  purposes,  at  least, 
to  those  who  were 
then  beginning  the 
revolution  in 
France.  It  was  en- 
thusiastic in  its  sup- 
port and  approval 
of  that  revolution. 
Indeed,  a misty 
legend  has  been 
handed  down  from 
generation  to  gen- 
eration in  the  Hall 
that  the  suggestion 
came  from  Jefferson 
himself,  who,  called 
from  France  to 
Washington's  cabi- 
net, was  pained  to 
see  that  aristocracy, 
Fmglish  in  its  im- 
pulse, and  fostered  by  the  “ Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,"  was  rooting  itself  so  early  in 
our  national  life.  To  crush  that  impulse, 
at  least  to  fetter  it,  Jefferson  gave  the  hint, 
and  Tammany  with  its  tomahawk  stood 
facing  the  Cincinnati  and  its  sword. 

.\nother  of  the  many  doubtful  tales  of 
those  days  of  birth  gives  to  John  Trum- 
bull, a poet  of  some  fame  and  suspected 
wit,  such  honor  as  is  due  the  founder  of 
Tammany.  Trumbull’s  humorous  fancy 
did  hit  upon  the  name,  and  that,  very  likely, 


From  a portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart. 
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was  all  his  service.  St.  George’s,  St. 
David's,  St.  .Andrew's  Societies  (but  no 
St.  Patrick’s  till  many  years  had  passed) 
flourished  in  New  York,  and  Trumbull  said 
jokingly,  if  the  tradition  be  true  : “ Let  ns 
call  ours  for  St.  Tammany,  since  the 
Tories  and  Loyalists  should  not  have  a 
monopoly  of  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar." 

GRE.tTKR  EyU.ALITY  IN  GOVERNMENT  ANl> 
SOCIETY  WAS  Tammany’s  EARi.iEST  aim. 

William  Mooney,  an  upholsterer,  but, 
like  many  of  the  mechanics  of  that  day, 
keenly  interested  in  politics,  suggested 
that  there  be  brought  together  in  an  asso- 
ciation those  who  dreaded  the  aristocracy, 
and  who  suspected  that  the  purpose  of 
Hamilton  was  to  force  the  government 
into  something  like  a limited  monarchy. 
.Mooney  found  a good  many  mechanics  and 
merchants  who  thought  as  he  did,  and  so  a 
common  purpose,  the  grouping  impulse, 
rather  than  any  cunning  planning  of  one 
man  for  personal  advancement,  brought 
some  of  the  ablest  political  and  personal 
foes  of  Hamilton  and  Jay  together,  and, 
with  some  mystery  of  oaths  and  ritual,  the 
pipe  of  peace,  the  feathered  headdress, 
even  the  painted  face  and  leathern  cos- 
tume, with  wampum  for  its  ornament,  these 
men  were  bound  in  one  association  as  the 
Tammany  Society,  or  Columbian  Order. 
That  is  the  chartered  body.  It  is  the 
core  of  Tammany.  Legally  it  is  not  Tam- 
many Hall.  Really  it  is  the  same  thing  ; 
and  in  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  growth, 
the  power,  the  shifting  of  the  organization 
from  its  first  purpose,  which  was  fairly 
political,  to  its  later  methods,  which  typify 
almost  all  those  evil  and  lurking  tenden- 
cies that  led  De  Tocqueville  somewhat  to 
doubt  the  permanence  of  the  Republic,  the 
Tammany  Society  and  Tammany  Hall  will 
be  spoken  of  as  two  names  for  the  same 
thing. 

It  should  he  said  now,  however,  that  the 
common  view  that  in  the  beginning  'Tam- 
many was  purely  a benevolent  and  kindly 
association,  is  far  from  correct.  Such  pur- 
pose was  set  forth  in  the  formal  organiza- 
tion; but  politics,  and  the  politics  of  the 
Republican-Democracy,  was  from  the  first 
and  for  fifty  years  the  abiding  purpose. 
Governor  (ieorge  Clinton  had  other  chan- 
nels than  a political  association  through 
which  to  send  his  streams  of  benevolence, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  early  'Tammany. 
Robert  Yates  was  too  grim  and  stern  to 
use  as  a means  for  charity  an  organization 
which  was  formed  “ to  connect  in  indisso- 


luble bonds  of  friendship  .American  breth- 
ren of  known  attachments  to  the  political 
rights  of  human  nature  and  the  liberties  of 
the  country,”  a quotation  which  is  word 
and  letter  from  the  first  constitution  of 
'Tammany.  John  Lansing,  cunning  politi- 
cian, and  Melancthon  Smith,  impetuous 
one,  did  not  play  politics  and  practise  the 
gentler  graces  at  the  same  time.  Philip 
Hone,  father  of  Philip  who  was  called  the 
first  gentleman  of  New  York,  and  Cort- 
landt  Yan  liuren  and  Gabriel  Furman  and 
John  Hurger  may  have  been  generous  men, 
and  were  among  the  representative  citizens 
of  New  A'ork,  but  the  'Tammany  they  or- 
ganized meant  something  else  than  philan- 
thropy ; it  meant  politics. 

'These  and  some  others,  meeting  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  at  that  place  where 
now  the  greater  ocean  steamships  lie  when 
safe  in  port,  sat  in  their  mock  wigwams  on 
the  1 2th  of  May,  1789,  smoked  the  calumet 
each  in  turn,  swore  enmity  to  aristocracy 
and  privileged  classes,  and  fealty  to  the 
principle  of  pure  republicanism,  and  with 
that  simple  ritual  set  up  a political  institu- 
tion sometimes  of  the  highest  value,  often 
honorably  used,  often  cruelly,  and  which, 
second  only  to  the  institution  of  slavery, 
has  been  chief  among  the  perils  of  the 
Republic,  and  perhaps  its  greatest  shame. 

Reading  the  story  of  'I'ammany  without 
bias,  keeping  the  mind  free  from  the  per- 
sonal prejudices  likely  to  be  created  by  the 
most  amazing  and  abhorrent  revelations,  it 
is  hard  to  escape  the  conviction  that  some 
such  story  as  that  of  'Tammany  was  sure 
to  be  told  as  part  of  the  history  of  the  first 
century  of  the  Republic.  Given  the  pecu- 
liar opportunities  and  conditions  then  pre- 
vailing, and  either  'Tammany  or  some  other 
band  of  men  was  bound  to  take  advantage 
of  them.  And  in  one  sen.se  these  very 
things  were  to  be  the  last  test  of  the  moral 
fibre  of  a newly-created  nation,  and  of  the 
soundness  and  purity  of  the  national  life. 

Tammany’s  horror  of  corruption,  save 

AT  IIO.ME. 

.At  the  centennial  celebration  of  'Tam- 
many Hall,  on  July  4,  1889,  that  organiza- 
tion seemed  to  be  the  finest,  most  perfect 
flower  that  had  ever  come  from  the  devel- 
opment of  bodies  of  men  acting  from  a 
common  political  purpose.  Its  discipline 
was  greater  than  that  of  an  army,  for  it 
seldom  knew  deserters.  It  controlled 
nearly  a hundred  and  twenty  thousand  citi- 
zens, who  obeyed  without  a murmur  the 
command  of  that  one  who  was  in  author- 
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TMR  riR«T  TAMMAKV  HAU^  IHtRCTRn  IN  l8ll. 

The  same  building,  enlarged,  it  now  the  of5ce  of  “ The  Sun.**  corner  of  Park  Row  and  Frankfort  Street. 


ity.  It  controlled,  with  a single  exception, 
every  department  of  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Hourke  Cockran  was  the  orator  of  the  day, 
and  among  the  truths  which  he  uttered 
was  this:  “If  corruption  prevails  among 
the  people,  liberty  will  become  a blighting 
curse,  subversive  of  order.”  Among  those 
who  applauded  with  vigor  this  sentiment 
were  men  then  doing  corrupt  acts  which 
five  years  later  were  exposed  as  part  of  an 
all-pervasive  system  that  had  corroded  the 
department  of  police. 

Mr.  Cockran  also  declared,  “Corruption 
once  begun,  decay  is  inevitable,  irresistible: 
the  destruction  of  the  Republic  is  immedi- 
ate, immeasurable,  irredeemable,  since  his- 
tory does  not  record  a case  of  a popular 
government  which  has  been  arrested  in  its 
downward  course.”  Vet  the  orator  in 
saying  these  words  was  pronouncing  sen- 
tence for  constructive  treason  upon  many 
members  of  the  organization  who  then 
heard  him.  They  were  at  that  time  per- 
mitting, encouraging,  developing,  perhaps 
the  most  perfect  and  far-reaching  system 


of  political  and  pecuniary  corruption 
modern  history  has  recorded. 

The  orator  insisted  that  Tammany  had 
served  the  nation  well,  because  it  had  put 
up  barriers  against  the  dangerous  currents 
of  plutocracy.  Yet  he  was  addressing  a 
|)olitical  organization  numbering  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand,  commanding 
an  annual  payroll  of  nearly  twelve  millions 
of  dollars,  or  five  times  as  much  as  the 
budget  of  England  in  Queen  Anne's  time, 
and  controlling  an  annual  expenditure  of 
nearly  forty  millions. 

The  orator  insisted  that  to  Tammany 
was  due  very  much  of  the  influence  which 
had  prevented  a strong  centralized  govern- 
ment. Yet  one  man  who  heard  .Mr.  Cock- 
ran  had  but  to  nod  his  head,  and  one 
hundred  thousand  votes  would  be  delivered 
for  this  candidate;  or  to  shake  his  head, 
and  the  same  number  would  be  cast  against 
that  one. 

The  orator  spoke  of  the  glorious  influ- 
ence of  Tammany  in  resisting  the  tendency 
to  undue  accumulation  of  wealth.  Yet 
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some  of  those  who  clapped  their  hands 
were  men  who  ha<l  accumulated  wealth 
with  a swiftness  almost  unparalleled,  men 
who  a few  years  before  had  been  humble 
mechanics — t>ne  an  engine  driver,  one  a 
horse-car  driver,  one  a carpet-layer,  a score 
or  more  saloon-keepers,  two  or  three  pro- 
fessional Ramblers — and  they  had  gained 
their  wealth  after  association  with,  and  in- 
fluence in,  ramniany  Hall. 

These  malign  and  desperate  influences 
are  the  grttwth  of  the  later  Tammany. 
The  earlier  years  of  the  organization  were 
doubtless  devoted  in  good  faith  to  exactly 
those  purposes  named  by  .Mr.  Cockran. 
.At  the  same  time  these  earlier  years  were 
characterized  by  politics  of  such  intensity, 
such  malignity  of  personal  pursuit,  such 
<Iesperate  endeavor  to  crush  great  men,  as 
to  us  now  would  seem  appalling. 

F.VRTY  POLITICS  TAMMANV’s  FIRST  CON- 
CERN FRO.M  THE  OUTSET. 

Tammany  Hall  after  its  organization  in 
1789  revealed  its  political  purpose  by  the 
prompt  association  with  it  of  Governor 
Clinton.  It  also  seems  to  have  had  a notion 
of  doing  something  for  the  commercial 
development  of  New  York  City.  It  hap- 
pened that  within  a year  after  its  organiza- 
tion, when  William  I’itt  Smith  was  Grand 
Sachem,  it  held  a council  with  the  Creek 
Indians,  out  of  which  came  a treaty  of 
peace,  and  one  which  tended  to  develop 
trade  between  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  in- 
terior and  New  York.  Upon  that  council 
some  of  those  who  were  distinguished  as 
the  ablest  of  the  opponents  of  Hamilton 
and  the  Federal  party  looked  with  interest, 
giving  indirectly  their  approval  to  this 
officiousness  of  the  infant  organization. 
Governor  Clinton,  Mayor  Duane,  and  Jef- 
ferson himself  were  present  as  spectators, 
and  many  years  later  Jefferson  wrote  of  it 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  occasions  at 
which  it  had  been  his  privilege  to  be 
present. 

The  political  impulse  of  the  organization 
must  have  been  very  strong  from  the  be- 
ginning. Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  one  of  the 
ablest  members  of  a family  distinguished 
nearly  one  hundred  years  for  intellec- 
tual ability,  became  Grand  Sachem  two 
years  after  the  organization.  .And  what 
powerful  men  were  associated  with  him  ! 
There  was  Melancthon  Smith,  now  almost 
forgotten,  then  of  great  influence.  .And  a 
young  man  impetuous,  obstinate,  vain,  frac- 
tious, but  revealing  a brilliancy  of  intellect 
which  caused  the  men  of  that  time  to  look 


upon  him  with  respect,  and  say,  “ He  is  to 
be  one  of  our  great  men," — young  De  Witt 
Clinton,  nephew  of  the  Governor, — was 
associated  with  Tammany,  almost  from  the 
first  step  which  he  took  in  politics.  I.atcr 
the  most  violent,  persistent,  malignant,  and 
powerful  measures  were  adopted  by  Tam- 
many Hall  to  crush  I)e  Witt  Clinton  ; 
measures  which  in  this  State,  at  least,  split 
the  Democratic  partf.  It  is  some  indica- 
tion of  the  intensity  of  the  opposition  to 
De  Witt  Clinton,  that,  while  Tammany  sup- 
ported the  recommendations  of  his  uncle 
the  Governor  in  favor  of  a canal  from  Lake 
Champlain  to  the  Hudson,  Tammany 
fought  from  the  beginning  the  Erie  Canal 
project  which  is  De  Witt  Clinton’s  chief 
claim  for  remembrance,  and  fought  it  solely 
because  it  was  his.  .A  little  later — the  rec- 
ord does  not  show  the  exact  time — one  of 
the  subtlest  men  of  the  Revolutionary  time, 
.Aaron  Burr,  whose  intellectual  powers  had 
they  been  tempered  with  some  moral  pur- 
pose would  have  made  him  one  of  the 
immortals,  became  associated  with  Tam- 
many. 

ItA.MILTON  AND  FEDF.RALISM  THE  SPFXIAL 
DISJECTS  OF  TAMMANV’s  DISLIKE;. 

Therefore  it  was  made  plain,  not  only 
in  New  York,  but  elsewhere,  that  there  had 
sprung  up  in  New  York  City  organized 
Disposition  to  Hamilton,  to  his  aristocratic 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  to  his  pur- 
pose perfectly  to  organize  and  make  per- 
manent the  influence  of  the  Federal  party. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  opposition 
was  at  bottom  honest.  Hamilton,  at  the 
time  of  the  organization  of  Tammany,  was 
perhaps  at  his  highest  pinnacle  of  success. 
He  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  he 
had  such  patronage  as  the  office  at  that  time 
furnished.  John  Jay,  his  intimate  and  polit- 
ical sympathizer,  was  Chief  Justice.  The 
Livingstons,  the  Schuylers,  the  Jays,  and 
others  who  composed  such  social  aristoc- 
racy as  existed  at  that  time,  were  all  Fed- 
eralists ; all  distrusted  an  absolute  republi- 
can form  of  government.  The  influence  of 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  which  was 
very  great,  served  Hamilton  and  the  Fed- 
eralists. The  early  Tammany  antagonized 
the  f ederalists  because  the  leaders  of  that 
society  believed  that  pure  republicanism 
was  possible  ; and  they  feared  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  Federalists  so  to  direct 
the  new  government  that  it  should  either 
become  a limited  monarchy  or  else  a gov- 
ernment of  the  aristocratic  classes.  Gov- 
ernor George  Clinton  set  that  stern  face 
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The  society  was  the  first  to  cause  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  be  read 
upon  July  4th,  followed  by  speeches  of 
exultation.  .\s  it  was  the  first  to  do  this, 
so  it  is  now  the  hist  of  formal  orjianiza- 
tions  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  in  this  way. 
These  ceremonies  then  had  their  value, 
although  the  speeches  seem  now  to  be 
nothing  but  absurdly  bombastic  rhetoric. 
They  kept  the  national  spirit  at  white 
heat,  and  as  the  Union  had  been  reluc- 
tantly established,  that  was  a good  thing 
to  do.  That  should  be  named  among  the 
worthy  services  of  Tammany. 

With  the  passing  of  Washington  to  pri- 
vate life,  the  crystallizing  of  the  opposing 
forces  into  symmetrical  parties  was  bouiul 
to  come.  'I'he  Tammany  of  Hoffman  and 
Duane  and  Smith  and  others,  extending 
as  it  did  from  17H9  to  1796,  made  the  com- 
ing of  it  easier,  perhaps  earlier,  than  might 
otherwise  have  been  the  case. 


T.X.M.MANV  IIKGINS  E.ARLV  TO  DIVIDK  ITS 


Prom  a portrait  io  tbe  State  Library  at  Albany. 

of  his,  surmounted  as  it  was  by  the  most 
marvellous  arrangement  of  hair  that  ever 
appeared  on  the  head  of  any  .\merican, 
against  the  Federalistic  tendency.  He  op- 
posed Hamilton’s  scheme  for  a national 
bank,  and  the  Tammany  Society  supported 
him.  Yet  Clinton  was  in.  favor  of  internal 
improvements,  for  he /recommended  the 
Champlain  Canal  as  early  as  1791,  and 
that  project  'I'ammany  seems  earnestly  to 
have  supported. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  exactly  what  liurr's 
relations  to  the  politics  of  that  day  were. 
He  always  called  himself  a Democrat-Re- 
publican, yet  he  certainly  acted  with  the 
Federalists  upon  one  occasion,  although 
not  an  important  one.  He  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1791,  although  he 
seems  not  to  have  been  exactly  a Demo- 
crat, and  certainly  not  in  any  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  Federalists. 

The  years  between  the  organization  of 
Tammany  and  the  I’residential  election  of 
1796  seem  to  have  been  characterized 
mainly  by  emotional  and  sentimental  poli- 
tics on  the  part  of  the  early  Tammany. 
The  society  had  a gift  for  what  in  these 
later  years  is  called  spread-eagleism.  The 
national  bird  rarely  screamed  elsewhere  as 
it  did  at  the  early  meetings  of  this  society, 
and  it  continues  to  scream  at  Tammany's 
F'ourth  of  July  celebrations. 


From  1796  until  182.S  Tammany  was  in 
the  thick  of  the  excited  and  angry  politics 
which  prevailed  during  that  entire  era. 
That  interval  of  time  properly  marks  the 
first  of  the  epochs  in  which  Tammany's  in- 
fluence was  important,  and,  at  times,  mas- 
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terful,  in  the  politics  of  the  Nation  and 
State. 

It  has  been  said  that  New  York  politics 
are  the  most  mysterious,  the  most  difficult 
to  understand,  of  any  which  the  Nation 
has  known  since  its  foundation.  Hut  if 
they  have  been  directed  and  developed 
in  mysterious  ways  in  these  later  years, 
they  are  certainly  almost  as  difficult  to 
comprehend  for  the  |)eriod  extending  from 
Jefferson's  to  Jackson's  time  as  were  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  wheti  first  discov- 
ered. It  is  only  in  a general  way  that  the 
relations  of  Tammany  to  the  politics  of 
the  time  can  be  set  forth.  The  intriguing, 
the  secret  play  of  personal  ambition  and 
personal  revenge,  the  secretive  methods 
used  to  crush  this  or  that  man  who  had 
gained  political  influence,  and  seemed  to 
l)e  forging  ahead,  cannot  at  this  time  be 
revealed,  since  these  things  were  not  fully 
revealed  then.  Hut  enough  is  plain,  from 
a careful  reading  of  the  records  of  Tam- 
many and  the  history  of  the  time,  to  show 
two  purposes  of  the  organization.  One 
was  to  give  steadfast  and  enthusiastic 
support  to  the  national  administration  of 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  party- 
which  began  with  Jefferson  ; the  other  pur- 
pose was  to  break  down  certain  powerful 
Democratic  leaders,  and  to  build  up  others. 
In  c>ther  words,  there  were  factional  and 
personal  quarrels,  intense,  fierce,  to  ns 
inexplicable  in  their  bitterness  and 
vindictiveness;  quarrels  between  men 
who  professedly-  belonged  to  the  same 
party. 


members  of  the  brilliant  family  of  that 
name — abandoned  the  Federal  party,  joined 
the  Democratic-Republican,  and  became 
associated  with  Tammany  Hall. 

The  Tammany  Society-  of  that  time  met 
in  a tavern.  The  society  itself  seemed  not 
greatly  to  have  flourished.  At  the  meet- 
ings where  the  rituals  were  done,  some- 
times less  than  a dozen  members  of  the 
order  attended.  Hut  while  the  society 
itself  was  small,  there  gathered  about  it 
most  of  those  who  were  of  influence  in  the 
Democratic  party,  and  it  was  in  this  way 
that  Tammany  Hall,  as  distinguished  from 
the  'I'ammany-  Society,  was  developed. 
The  increase  in  strength  must  have  been 
very  rapid  after  the  election  of  John 
.\dams,  in  1796.  The  alien  and  sedition 
laws  intensified  the  opposition  to  the 
Federalists,  and  in  1797  the  Democratic 
party,  as  we  shall  hereafter  call  it,  under 
the  leadership  of  those  associated  with 
Tammany,  carried  New  York  City  by  one 
thousand  majority,  elected  Aaron  Burr  and 
De  Witt  Clinton  to  the  legislature,  and 
began,  through  the  use  of  patronage  as 
well  as  by-  fairer  politics,  to  extend  its 
influence  throughout  the  State. 

Hurr,  however,  nearly-  wrecked  the  locaf 
organization,  or,  at  least,  put  in  great  peril 
the  influence  of  Tammany-.  He  secured  a 
charter  from  the  legislature,  ostensibly-  for 
the  creation  of  a company  to  supply-  New 


THE  MALIGN  INFLl'ENCE  OK  AARON 
BURR  IN  TA.MMANY. 


The  first  of  these  quarrels  was  de- 
veloped in  Hurr’s  time.  Unmatched 
for  suavity,  polish,  trickery,  and  a 
masterly  capacity-  for  playing  on  the 
passions  and  weaknesses  of  men.  Burr 
became  openly  associated  with  Tam- 
many- in  1796,  or  thereabouts.  We 
need  no  clearer  proof  that  the  society 
was  at  that  time  in  the  possession  or 
the  promise  of  power  than  Burr's 
association  with  it  gives.  The  Fed- 
eralist strength  was  at  that  time  great 
enough  in  the  State  to  secure  the 
election  of  John  Jay  as  (lovernor. 
Hut  in  New  York  City,  under  Tam- 
many's influence,  the  Federal  power 
had  been  broken.  De  Witt  Clinton, 
then  with  Tammany,  had  been  ap- 
pointed Mayor  of  New  York,  and 
Kdward  Livingston — in  fact,  all  the 
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son  of  this  tricky  charter  the  Democ- 
racy would  lose  the  State  in  the  ap- 
proaching presidential  election.  This 
fear  was  not  justified,  however,  Hurr 
managing  the  bank,  and  men  as  well, 
with  exceeding  tact,  so  that  there  was 
no  opposition  to  the  placing  of  his  name 
upon  the  national  ticket  with  that  of 
Jefferson,  the  understanding  being  that 
Jefferson  would  be  chosen  President  and 
Kurr  V'ice-President. 


AI.RXANt>KR  HAMILTON, 

From  a portrait  by  John  TrumlMill 

York  City  with  pure  water.  During  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  Parkhurst  reve- 
lations in  the  fall  of  1894,  there  were  dug 
up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Court  House, 
where  the  sessions  of  the  committee  were 
held,  pieces  of  the  old  wooden  water-pipes 
which  were  laid  by  that  company,  called 
the  Manhattan  Company.  One  of  these 
wooden  pipes  lay  for  some  days  exposed 
to  the  view  of  those  who  attended  the 
meetings  at  which  the  monstrous  revela- 
tions of  the  later  'J'ammany  were  being 
made.  It  was  the  visible  evidence  of  the 
first  legislative  trickery  of  the  Tammany 
Society.  Concealed  in  that  charter  was 
one  provision  which  enabled  Hurr  and  his 
Democratic  associates  to  organize  the 
Manhattan  Hank.  Hurr  and  his  Tammany 
associates  controlled  the  stock.  The  pub- 
lic indignation  was  intense.  That  anger 
was  due  in  part  to  the  belief  of  the  com- 
munity that  it  hail  been  cheated  by  a legis- 
lative trick,  and  in  part  to  its  fear  that  the 
power  which  this  bank  could  exercise  would 
perhaps  be  dangerous,  or  at  least  costly, 
to  the  community. 

'I'herefore,  in  the  election  of  1799,  the 
Democratic  party  lost  the  prestige  which 
it  had  gained  in  the  elections  of  1797  and 
1798.  Pile  Federalists  hoped  that  by  rea- 


IT  THROWS  OVER  BURR  AND  CROWS 
RAPIDLV  IN  POWER. 

Tammany  turned  upon  Hurr  soon 
after  he  entered  the  oflice  of  Vice- 
President.  It  accused  him  of  conspiring 
with  some  members  of  Congress  to  de- 
feat in  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  election  of  Jefferson,  and  to  secure 
his  own,  to  the  presidential  oflice.  The 
society,  in  order  the  more  surely  to 
destroy  Hurr,  called  George  Clinton 
from  his  retirement,  and  in  1802  re- 
elected him  Governor,  and  Clinton  dis- 
tributed the  patronage  in  such  manner 
as  to  aid  Tammany  and  the  more  com- 
pletely to  thwart  Hurr.  In  addition 
to  that,  De  Witt  Clinton  was  sent  the 
same  year  to  the  United  States  Senate,  a 
|)ost  which  he  resigned  in  1804,  to  become 
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Mayor  of  New  York.  The  story  which 
recites  the  part  Tammany  played  in  aiding 
to  drive  Burr  from  power,  although  he  had 
a few  years  before  been  one  of  the  con- 
spicuous men  associated  with  tite  Hall,  is 
full  of  the  incidents  which  make  exciting 
historical  romance. 

With  Burr  gone,  with  the  Federal  party 
absolutely  annihilated,  as  it  was  after  the 
election  of  Jefferson,  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  Democracy  of  New  York,  and  espe- 
cially the  Tammany  organization,  should 
begin  factional  contests.  In  some  way, 
too  vague  now  to  trace,  the  bitter  hostility 
which  had  been  developed  in  Tammany 
against  Burr  was  transferred  to  De  Witt 
Clinton.  Clinton,  it 

is  true,  was  reap-  - - 

pointed  Mayor  in 
1807,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Tam-  1 
many.  His  uncle 
theCiovernor  having 
been  chosen  Vice- 
I'resident  for  Jeffer- 
son's second  term, 
thus  keeping  a Tam- 
many man  in  that 
office,  Morgan 
Lewis,  who  became 
(iovernor,  and  was 
in  more  or  less  close 
relations  with  Tam- 
many, removed  De 
Witt  Clinton  from 
the  mayoralty. 

That  was  in  1807. 

But  that  handsome, 
fascinating,  brilliant, 
but  superficialyoung 
man  w horn  Tam- 
many had  discov- 
ered, anti  through 
whose  influence  in 
part  he  was  sent  to  Congress,  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins,  having  been  chosen  (Iovernor 
in  1807,  and  being  a shrewd  politician, 
caused  the  reappointment  of  Clinton 
as  Mayor.  'I'he  younger  Clinton  then 
seemed  to  have  'I'aniinany  in  his  con- 
trol. He  was  Mayor,  earning  as  much  as 
twelve  thou.sand  dollars  ; he  was  chosen 
•Senator  in  the  State  legislature,  and  he 
was  a member  of  the  (iovernor's  Coun- 
cil. 

De  Witt  Clinton,  however,  had  given 
Tammany  plausible  public  reasons  for  op- 
posing him,  since  he  took  his  stand  with 
those  who  resisted  fiercely  the  embargo 
laws  passed  in  President  Madison's  first 
administration.  Tammany  gave  to  I’resi- 
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dent  Madison  the  steady  and  important 
support  which  it  had  with  enthusiasm 
yielded  to  Jefferson.  There  came  a trying 
time  when  that  support  was  valuable,  per- 
haps decisive.  It  matched,  in  1811,  that 
secretive  influence  which  was  expressed 
by  the  gathering  of  the  New  Kingland  Fed- 
eralists in  Hartford  in  the  historic  Hart- 
ford Convention,  where  first  secession  was 
suggested.  The  embargo  laws  had  made 
New  Kngland  all  Federal  again.  De  Witt 
Clinton's  influence  and  the  commercial 
impulse  of  New  York  were  likely  to  create 
strong  opposition  in  New  York  State. 
'I'hat  temlency  Tammany  opposed  and 
overcame. 

_ — Tammany's  sociai. 

STANDING  IN  THE 
EARLY  DAYS. 

It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  society's 
prestige  had  become 
so  great  that  it  was 
able  to  secure  money 
enough  to  pay  the 
cost  of  building  its 
own  Tammany  Hall. 
Colonel  Rutgers, 
one  of  the  great  mer- 
chants, raised  as 
much  as  twenty- 
eight  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  with  this 
money  the  n e tv 
building  was  erected 
in  181 1.  Such  a sum 
of  money  asthat  was, 
in  those  days,  looked 
upon  as  a magnifi- 
cent subscription, 
and  it  surely  indi- 
cates not  only  the  po- 
litical, but  perhaps  the  social,  relation  which 
the  society  had  to  the  community.  The 
building  then  erected  still  stands,  although 
enlarged,  and  has,  since  I'ammany  took 
possession  of  its  present  hall  on  Fourteenth 
Street,  been  the  home  of  the  New  York 
“Sun.”  Although  it  is  a digression,  yet 
it  may  be  more  conveniently  stated  here 
than  elsewhere  that  after  the  building  of 
the  new  Tammany  Hall  in  i8ii,and  for 
some  twenty  years,  the  society  had  impor- 
tant social  relations.  .At  the  celebration 
of  the  centennial  of  the  establishment  of 
the  government  in  1889,  anti  again  at  the 
time  of  the  naval  disiday  in  189?,  in  which 
the  ships  of  many  nations  took  part  in 
New  York  waters,  it  was  said  that  Tarn- 
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many  had  at  last  gained  supreme  social 
distinction,  because,  on  the  former  oc- 
casion, Mr.  Grant,  Mayor  at  that  time, 
led  in  the  promenade  at  the  official  hall 
a lady  who  has  been  distinguished  as  the 
chief  of  New  York  society  leaders;  and 
because,  on  the  latter  occasion,  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  greater  sachems  of  Tammany 
Hall  bestowed  lii.xurious  entertainment 
upon  distinguished  officers  of  the  foreign 
vessels. 

These  ceremonies,  however,  were  either 
wholly  or  partly  official,  and  the  function 
being  ended  the  relations  established  by  it 
ceased.  Tammany  in  these  later  years  of 
the  century  has  never  gained  such  distinc- 
tion as  is  implied  in 
recognition  by  what 
is  called  society.  On 
the  other  hand, 
prominent  associa- 
tion with  that  organ- 
ization has  seemed 
to  act  as  a bar-sinis- 
ter. Only  one  man, 
and  he  a bachelor, 
has  been  equally 
identified  in  recent 
years  with  Tammany 
and  al.so  with  what 
is  deemed  the  higher 
social  circle. 

But  in  those  days 
when  Tammany 
took  possession  of 
its  permanent  home, 
it  possessed  un- 
doubted social  influ- 
ence. Many  of  its 
members  were  lead- 
ing merchants  and 
men  of  wealth.  The 
fact  that  in  build- 
ing the  new  hall  the  plans  called  for  a 
ball-room,  the  like  of  which  had  not  till 
then  been  constructed  in  New  York  City, 
is  proof  enough  that  Tammany  tempered 
its  politics  with  social  delights.  The  tra- 
ditions, too,  of  its  entertainments  hint  at 
its  social  sway.  It  never  had  such  pres- 
tige as  was  shared  by  the  families  of  the 
Federalists,  or  the  descendants  of  the  To- 
ries and  Loyalists  of  the  Revolution.  That 
social  circle  included  the  Schuylers,  the 
Hamiltons,  Van  Rensselaers,  and  the  Fish 
family.  But  the  Tammany  of  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  the  present  century 
was  surely  a social  influence,  nor  did  it  lose 
that  character  fully  until  new  forces  were 
developed  at  a later  lime  in  the  organi- 
zation. 


IIF.ARTV  Sl'PPOKT  OF  .MADISON  AND  THF. 

WAR  OX  ENC.I.ASD. 

In  i8i  I,  when  Tammany  took  possession 
of  its  new  hall,  the  society,  both  formally 
and  by  individual  endeavor,  gave  to  Presi- 
dent .Sladison  the  support  which  he  courted 
for  his  ileterminalion  to  make  war  with 
Great  Britain.  The  society  called  public 
meetings,  and  they  were  enthusiastic  ones. 
.V  year  later,  when  war  had  been  begun,  it 
welcomed  with  delirious  joy  the  news  of 
every  victory  of  the  .American  forces  on 
land  or  of  our  warships  at  sea.  It  created 
a splendid  public  sentiment.  Its  bird  of 
freedom  never 
screamed  louder ; 
and  when  the  war 
was  ended  it  was 
Tammany  that  re- 
ceived the  commis- 
sioners of  peace. 
Clay,  Gallatin,  and 
.\tlams,  on  their  re- 
turn from  Ghent, 
honoring  these  com- 
missioners with  the 
finest  banquet  that 
had  been  given  in 
New  York  up  to  that 
day. 

In  1812  a new, 
and  what  was  to  be 
a mighty,  personal 
leader  appeared 
among  the  politi- 
cians of  New  York 
— Martin  Van  Huren. 
He  was  always 
in  some  association 
more  or  less  close 
with  Tammany,  and 
yet  his  first  important  act  was  to  support 
the  nomination,  made  through  political 
cunning  and  by  the  legislature,  of  De  Witt 
Clinton  for  the  Presidency  in  opposition  to 
•Madison  in  1812.  Tammany  was  bound 
to  bolt  that  nomination.  Mr.  Van  Bureu 
did  not  look  upon  it  as  a wise  one,  but  said 
that  it  had  been  properly  made,  and  that  it 
was  dangerous  for  any  portion  of  a party 
to  bolt  a regular  nomination.  Tammany 
respected  Van  Buren  ; nevertheless  it  bolted 
Clinton  at  the  polls,  at  least,  and  although 
Clinton  did  receive  the  electoral  votes  of 
New  York  and  some  other  States,  yet  his 
relation  to  the  national  canvass  was,  after 
all,  insignificant. 

With  Madison  again  elected,  with  Tomp- 
kins still  in  the  Governor’s  chair,  with  Tam- 
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many's  prestige  and  influence  in  New  York 
City  supreme,  the  society  seemed  deter- 
mined to  make  one  final  effort  absolutely  to 
crush  De  Witt  Clinton.  It  caused  his 
removal  from  the  .Mayor's  office,  and  it 
secured  the  appointment  of  its  Grand 
Sachem,  John  Ferguson,  for  Mayor.  It 
seemed  to  have  done  its  work  well.  De 
Witt  Clinton  was  reduced  to  such  condition 
that  he  was  obliged  to  turn  to  his  pen  for 
support.  He  seemed  to  be  apolitical  out- 
cast ; and  two  years  later  a Tammany  man, 
Cadwallader  Colden, was  appointed  Mayor, 
and  Tammany  was  strengthened  by  the 
accession  of  such  men  as  Ogden  Edwards 
and  General  Root. 


T.\M.M.ANV's  OPl’OSl  riON  TO  l)K  WITT  CLIN- 
ros  A.NI>  THE  ERIE  C.CNAL. 

It  was  personal  ambition,  secret  intrigue, 
and  almost  inconceivable  maliciousness  of 
hatred,  that  brought  about  a combination 
of  Democrats  and  half  Federalists  which, 
in  1817,  in  spite  of  Tammany,  brought  De 
Witt  Clinton  to  the  Governor’s  chair.  He 
was  Governor,  but  he  was  almost  power- 
less, since  he  had  liltle  support  in  his 
council  and  almost  none  in  his  legislature. 
Tammany  again  tried  to  defeat  him  in 
1820  with  Vice-Tresident  Tompkins  as  its 
candidate  for  Governor,  but  Clinton  had 
so  large  a following  (called  the  Clinto- 
nians)  that  he  was  able  to  secure  reelection, 
mainly  because  the  central  and  western 
parts  of  the  State  were  enthusiastic  for  his 
Flrie  Canal  project. 

That  great  public  work,  one  which  gave 
to  Tammany  later  opportunities,  and  cre- 
ated an  influence  which  developed  the 
newer  Tammany,  was  persistently  and  vin- 
dictively opposed  by  'I’ammany  Hall  from 
the  day  that  De  Witt  Clinton  suggested 
it.  .Although  it  claimed  to  be  in  favor  of 
every  measure  that  would  tend  to  develop 
the  city  of  New  York,  its  record  is  that  of 
a steadfast  opponent  of  that  project  which 
gave  New  York  City  its  first  mighty  im- 
pulse towards  its  position  of  commercial 
metropolis. 


In  1820  Van  Huren,  who  with  his  foxy 
cunning  had  cultivated  Tammany  and  yet 
not  greatly  offended  the  Clintonians,  ex- 
cepting in  one  instance,  was  elected  United 
States  Senator.  Van  Buren  did  not  agree 
with  Tammany  as  to  the  Presidential  can- 
didate of  1824.  The  best  evidence  is  that 
he  was  then  in  favor  of  the  election  of 
William  H.  Crawford  to  the  Presidency. 
Tammany’s  first  impulse  was  in  favor  of 
John  Quincy  .\tiams,  who  was  one  of  the 
few  New  England  men  of  note  who  had 
supported  the  Embargo  .Vet. 

The  politics  which  caused  a sufficient 
number  of  the  New  York  legislature  to 
choose  a majority  of  .\dams  electors  arc  as 
mysteriously  involved  as  an  Egyptian  laby- 
rinth. One  thing  only  is  evident,  and  that 
is  that  the  politicians  were  playing  at  cross 
purposes,  some  of  them  inspired  by  motives 
which  at  this  day  it  is  impossible  to  fathom. 
'This  much  is  clear,  that  ’Tammany,  on  the 
whole,  supported  Adams.  But  it  repudi- 
ated him  soon  after  he  became  President. 
V'^an  Buren  then  determined  that  Jackson 
was  the  available  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  1828,  and  in  this  opinion 
’Tammany  heartily  agreed.  With  Jack- 
son’s election,  in  1828,  with  Van  Buren  as 
Secretary  of  State,  with  the  influence  of 
the  administration  and  the  distribution  of 
patronage  so  used  as  to  give  favor  to 
'Tammany,  and  with  an  alliance  some- 
times direct,  sometimes  concealed,  with  the 
.Mbany  regency,  ’Tammany  had  taken  the 
position  of  the  commanding  political  in- 
fluence of  the  State.  As  it  was  in  1826, 
three  years  before  Jackson’s  administra- 
tion, that  the  Firie  Canal  was  fully  opened 
to  business,  we  see  the  organization  at  the 
beginning  of  Jackson’s  first  term,  in  1829, 
the  recognized  friend  of  the  President  and 
his  administration,  and  therefore  in  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  the  swift 
and  great  development  of  trade  and  com- 
merce which  the  Erie  Canal  was  sure  to 
cause,  and  in  that  position  it  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  first  forty  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, looking  with  confidence  to  the  future, 
where  new  and  greater  opportunities  were 
sure  to  appear. 


(Succeeding  papers  will  carry  the  history  of  Tammany  on  through  the  time  of  the  “ Plug  Uglies,**  the  “ Bowery  Boys,*’ 
the  Tweed  Ring.  John  Kelly,  and  finally  Croker.  concluding  with  an  account  of  the  exposures  by  the  Lexow  Committee, 
and  the  present  uprising,  under  the  leadership  and  inspiration  of  Dr.  Parkhurst,  against  Tammany  rule.-  Editor. ) 
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The  spleniliil  steamship  “Adamant,"  of 
the  celebrated  Cross  How  l.ine,  left 
New  York  on  her  February  trip  under  fa- 
vorable auspices.  There  had  just  been  a 
storm  on  the  ocean,  so  there  was  every 
chance  that  she  would  reach  Liverpool  be- 
fore the  next  one  was  due. 

Captain  Rice  h.ad  a little  social  problem 
to  solve  at  the  outset,  but  he  smoothed  that 
out  with  the  tact  which  is  characteristic 
of  him.  Two  Washington  ladies — official 
ladies — were  on  board,  and  the  captain,  old 
British  sea-dog  that  he  was,  always  had 
trouble  in  the  matter  of  precedence  with 
Washington  ladies.  Captain  Rice  never 
had  any  bother  with  the  British  aristocracy, 
because  precedence  is  all  set  down  in  the 
bulky  volume  of  “ Burke's  I’eerage,"  which 
the  captain  kept  in  his  cabin,  and  so  there 
was  no  difficulty.  But  a republican  coun- 
try is  supposed  not  to  meddle  with  prece- 
dence. It  wouldn't,  either,  if  it  weren't  for 
the  women. 

So  it  happened  that  Mrs.  .\ssistant-.\t- 
torne)'-to- the-Senate  Brownrig  came  to  the 
steward  and  said  that,  ranking  all  others 
on  board,  she  must  sit  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  captain.  .Afterwards,  Mrs.  Second-.\d- 
jutant-to-the-War-Department  Uigby  came 
jo  the  same  perplexed  official  and  said  she 
must  sit  at  the  captain's  right  hand,  because 
in  Washington  she  took  precedence  over 
everyone  else  on  board.  The  bewildered 
steward  confided  his  woes  to  the  captain, 
and  the  captain  saiil  he  would  attend  to 
the  matter.  So  he  put  .Mrs.  War-Depart- 
ment on  his  right  hand  and  then  walked 
down  the  deck  with  Mrs.  .Assistant-.-\ttor- 
ney  and  said  to  her  ; 

“ I want  to  ask  a favor,  Mrs.  Brownrig. 
Unfortunately  I am  a little  deaf  in  the 
right  ear,  caused,  I presume,  by  listening  so 
much  with  that  ear  to  the  fog  horn  year  in 
and  year  out.  Now,  I always  place  the 
lady  whose  conversation  I wish  most  to 
enjoy  on  my  left  hand  at  table.  Would 
you  oblige  me  by  taking  that  seat  this  voy- 
age ? 1 have  heard  of  you,  you  see,  Mrs. 

Brownrig,  although  you  have  never  crossed 
with  me  before.” 

“Why,  certainly,  captain,”  replied  Mrs. 


Brownrig  ; “ I feel  especially  compli- 
mented.” 

“ .And  I assure  you,  madam,”  said  the 
polite  captain,  “ that  I would  not  for  the 
world  miss  a single  word  that,”  etc. 

.And  thus  it  was  amicably  arranged  be- 
tween the  two  ladies.  .All  this  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  story.  It  is  merely 
an  incident  given  to  show  what  a born  dip- 
lomat Ca^itain  Rice  was  and  is  to  this  day. 
I don't  know  any  captain  more  popular  with 
the  ladies  than  he,  and  besides  he  is  as 
good  a sailor  as  crosses  the  ocean. 

Day  by  day  the  good  ship  ploughed  her 
way  toward  the  east,  and  the  passengers 
were  unanimous  in  saying  that  they  never 
had  a pleasanter  voyage  for  that  time  of 
the  year.  It  was  so  warm  on  ileck  that 
many  steamer  chairs  were  out,  and  below 
it  was  so  mild  that  a person  might  think  he 
was  journeying  in  the  tropics.  A'et  they 
had  left  New  A'ork  in  a snow  storm  with 
the  thermometer  away  below  zero. 

“ Such,”  said  young  Spinner,  who  knew 
everything,  “such  is  the  influence  of  the 
Gulf  Stream." 

Nevertheless,  when  Captain  Rice  came 
down  to  lunch  the  fourth  day  out  his  face 
was  haggard  and  his  look  furtive  and  anx- 
ious. 

“ Why,  captain,”  cried  Mrs.  .Assistant- 
■Attorney,  “you  look  as  if  you  hadn't  slept 
a wink  last  night.” 

“ 1 slept  very  well,  thank  you,  madam,” 
replied  the  captain.  “ I always  do.” 

“Well,  I hope  your  room  was  more  com- 
fortable than  mine.  It  seemed  to  me  too 
hot  for  anything.  Didn't  you  find  it  so, 
Mrs.  Digby?” 

“ I thought  it  very  nice,”  replied  the  lady 
at  the  captain's  right,  who  generally  found 
it  necessary  to  take  an  opposite  view  from 
the  lady  at  the  left. 

“ A'ou  see,”  said  the  captain,  “ we  have 
manydelicate  women  and  children  on  board 
and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  tempera- 
ture. Still,  perhaps  the  man  who  attends 
to  the  steam  rather  overdoes  it.  I will 
speak  to  him.” 

Then  the  captain  pushed  from  him  his 
untasted  food  and  went  up  on  the  bridge. 


Noi  e- — This  story,  aloni?  with  others  by  Robert  Barr,  is  about  to  be  published  ia  a volume  entitled,  ‘'The  Face  and  the 
Mask  : '*  The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co..  New  York. 
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casting  his  eye  aloft  at  the  signal  waving 
from  the  masthead,  silently  calling  for  help 
to  all  the  empty  horizon. 

“ Nothing  in  sight,  Johnson  ?”  said  the 
captain. 

“ Not  a speck,  sir.” 

'I'he  captain  swept  the  circular  line  of  sea 
and  sky  with  his  glasses,  then  laid  them 
down  with  a sigh. 

“ We  ought  to  raise  something  this  after- 
noon, sir,”  said  Johnson  ; “ we  are  right  in 
their  track,  sir.  The  ‘ Fulda' ought  to  be 
somewhere  about.” 

“ We  are  loo  far  north  for  the  ‘Fulda,’  I 
am  afraid,"  answered  the  captain. 

“ Well,  sir,  we  should  see  the ‘Vulcan’ 
before  night,  sir.  She's  had  good  weather 
from  Queenstown.” 

“ Yes.  Keep  a sharp  lookout,  Johnson.” 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

The  captain  moodily  paced  the  bridge 
with  his  head  down. 

“ I ought  to  have  turned  back  to  New 
York,”  he  said  to  himself. 

'I'hen  he  went  down  to  his  own  room, 
avoiding  the  passengers  as  much  as  he 
could,  and  had  the  steward  bring  him  some 
beef-tea.  Even  a captain  cannot  live  on 
anxiety. 

“ Steamer  off  the  port  bow,  sir,”  rang  out 
the  voice  of  the  lookout  at  the  prow.  The 
man  had  sharp  eyes,  for  a landsman  could 
have  seen  nothing. 

“ Kun  and  tell  the  captain,”  cried  John- 
son to  the  sailor  at  his  elbow  ; but  as  the 
sailor  turned,  the  captain’s  head  appeared 
up  the  stairway.  He  seized  the  glass  and 
looked  long  at  a single  point  on  the  horizon. 

‘‘It  must  be  the ‘Vulcan,’”  he  said  at  last. 

“ I think  so,  sir.” 

“Turn  your  wheel  a few  points  to  port 
and  bear  down  on  her.” 

Johnson  gave  the  necessary  order  and  the 
great  ship  veered  around. 

“Hello!  ” cried  Spinner,  on  deck.  “ Here's 
a steamer.  I found  her.  She's  mine.” 

Then  there  was  a rush  to  the  side  of  the 
ship.  “ steamer  in  sight ! ” was  the  cry, 
and  all  Iwoks  and  magazines  at  once  lost 
interest.  FN-en  the  placid,  dignified  Eng- 
lishman who  was  so  uncommunicative  rose 
from  his  chair  and  sent  his  servant  for 
his  binocular.  Children  were  held  up  and 
told  to  be  careful,  while  they  tried  to  see 
the  dim  line  of  smoke  so  far  ahead. 

“ Talk  about  lane  routes  at  sea,”  cried 
young  Spinner,  the  knowing.  “ Bosh,  1 
say.  See  1 we’re  going  directly  for  her. 
Think  what  it  might  be  in  a fog  ! Lane 
routes  ! Pure  luck,  I call  it.” 

“Will  we  signal  to  her,  .Mr.  Spinner?” 


gently  asked  the  young  lady  from  Bos- 
ton. 

“ Oh,  certainly,”  answered  young  Spin- 
ner. “ See,  there’s  our  signal  flying  from  the 
masthead  now.  That  shows  them  what 
line  we  belong  to.” 

“ Dear  me,  how  interesting,”  said  the 
young  lady.  “ You  have  crossed  many 
times,  I suppose,  Mr.  Spinner.” 

“ Oh,  I know  my  way  about,”  answered 
the  modest  Spinner.  ’ 

The  captain  kept  the  glasses  glued  to  his 
eyes.  Suddenly  he  almost  let  them  drop. 

“ My  God  ! Johnson,”  he  cried. 

“ What  is  it,  sir?” 

“ She's  flying  a signal  of  distress,  too  !" 

The  two  steamers  slowly  approached  each 
other  and,  when  nearly  alongside  and  about 
a mile  apart,  the  bell  of  the  “ Adamant  " 
rang  to  stop. 

“ There,  you  see,”  said  young  Spinner  to 
the  Boston  girl,  “she  is  flying  the  same  flag 
at  her  masthead  that  we  are.” 

“ Then  she  belongs  to  the  same  line  as 
this  boat  ?” 

“Oh,  certainly,”  answered  .Mr.  Cock- 
sure Spinner. 

“Oh,  look!  look!  look  I”  cried  the 
enthusiastic  Indianapolis  girl  who  was 
going  to  take  music  in  Germany. 

Fiveryone  looked  aloft  and  saw  running 
up  to  the  masthead  a long  line  of  flutter- 
ing, many-colored  flags.  They  remained 
in  place  for  a few  moments  and  then 
fluttered  down  again,  only  to  give  place  to 
a different  string.  The  same  thing  was 
going  on  on  the  other  steamer. 

“Oh,  this  is  too  interesting  for  anything,” 
said  Mrs.  .Assistant.  “I  am  just  dying  to 
know  what  it  all  means.  1 have  read  of  it 
so  often  but  never  saw  it  before.  I won- 
der when  the  captain  will  come  down. 
What  does  it  all  mean?”  she  asked  the 
deck  steward. 

“They  are  signalling  to  each  other, 
inatlam.” 

“ Oh,  I know  that.  But  what  are  they 
signalling  ? ” 

“I  don’t  know,  madam.” 

“Oh,  see  ! see  !”  cried  the  Indianapolis 
girl,  clapping  her  hands  with  delight. 

“ I’lie  other  steamer  is  turning  round.” 

It  was  indeed  so.  The  great  ship  was 
thrashing  the  water  with  her  screw,  and 
gradually  the  masts  came  in  line  and  then 
her  prow  faced  the  east  again.  When  this 
had  been  slowly  accomplished  the  bell  on 
the  “ .•\damant  ” rang  full  speed  ahead,  and 
then  the  captain  came  slowly  down  the 
ladder  that  led  from  the  bridge. 

“Oh,  captain,  what  does  it  all  mean  ? ” 
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“Is  she  going  back,  captain  ? Nothing 
wrong,  I hope.” 

“What  ship  is  it,  captain  ?” 

“She  belongs  to  our  line,  doesn't  site?” 

“Why  is  she  going  back  ?" 

“ The  ship,"  said  the  captain  slowly,  “is 
the  ‘ Vulcan,' of  the  lilack  Howling  Line, 
that  left  Queenstown  shortly  after  we  left 
New  York.  She  has  met  with  an  accident. 
Ran  into  some  wreckage,  it  is  thought, 
from  the  recent 
storm.  .Anyhow 
there  is  a hole 
in  her,  and 
whether  she  sees 
Queenstown  or 
not  will  depend 
a great  deal  on 
what  weather 
we  have  and 
whether  her 
bulkheads  hold 
out.  We  will 
stand  by  her 
till  we  reach 
Queenstown." 

“.Are  there 
many  on  board, 
do  you  think, 
captain  ? " 

“There  are 
thirty-seven  in 
the  cabin  and 
over  eight  hun- 
dred steerage 
passengers," 
answered  the 
captain. 

“ Why  don't 
you  take  them 
on  board,  out  of 
danger,  cap- 
tain ? " 

“ .Ah,  madam, 
there  is  no  need 
to  do  that.  It 
would  delay  us, 
and  time  is 
everything  in  a case  like  this.  Besides, 
they  will  have  ample  warning  if  she  is  go- 
ing down,  and  they  will  have  time  to  get 
everybody  in  the  boats.  We  will  stand  by 
them,  you  know.” 

“ Oh,  the  poor  creatures,"  cried  the  sym- 
pathetic Mrs.  Second-Adjutant.  “Think 
of  their  awful  position.  May  be  engulfed 
at  any  moment.  I suppose  they  are  all  on 
their  knees  in  the  cabin.  How  thankful 
they  must  have  been  to  see  the  ‘ .Ada- 
mant.’ " 

On  all  sides  there  was  the  profoundest 


sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  passengers 
of  the  “ Vidcan."  Cheeks  paled  at  the 
very  thought  of  the  catastrophe  that  might 
take  place  at  any  moment  within  sight  of 
the  sister  ship.  It  was  a realistic  object 
lesson  on  the  ever-present  dangers  of  the 
sea.  While  those  on  deck  looked  with  new 
interest  at  the  steamship  plunging  along 
within  a mile  of  them,  the  captain  slipped 
away  to  his  room.  .As  he  sat  there,  there 
was  a tap  at  his 
door. 

“Come  in," 
shouted  the  cap- 
tain. 

The  silent 
Englishman 
slowly  entered. 

“What's 
wrong,  cap- 
tain?" he  asked. 

“Oh, the ‘Vul- 
can ' has  had  a 
hole  stove  in 
her  and  I sig- 
nalled  " 

“ A'es,  I know 
all  that,  of 
course,  but 
what's  wrong 
U’ith  usi 

“ With  us  ? " 
echoed  the  cap- 
tain blankly. 

“ Ves,  with  the 
‘.Adamant  ? ' 
What  has  been 
amiss  for  the 
last  two  or  three 
days  ? I'm  not 
a talker,  nor  am 
I afraid  any 
more  than  you 
are,  but  I want 
to  know.” 

“ Certainly,” 
said  the  cap- 
tain. “Please 

shut  the  door.  Sir  John.” 

Meanwhile  there  was  a lively  row  on 
board  the  “ Vulcan."  In  the  saloon  Cap- 
tain Flint  was  standing  at  bay  with  his 
knuckles  on  the  table. 

“ Now,  what  the  devil's  the  meaning  of 
all  this?”  cried  Adam  K.  Vincent,  member 
of  Congress. 

.A  crowil  of  frightened  women  were 
standing  around,  many  on  the  verge  of 
hysterics.  Children  clung,  with  pale  faces, 
to  their  mother's  skirts,  fearing  they  knew 
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not  what.  Men  were  grouped  with  anxious 
faces,  and  the  l)liiff  old  captain  fronted 
them  all. 

“ The  meaning  of  all  wAa/,  sir?" 

“ You  know  very  well.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  our  turning  round  ?" 

“ It  means,  sir,  that  the  ‘ .\damant  ’ has 
eighty-five  saloon  passengers  and  nearly 
five  hundred  intermediate  and  steerage 
passengers  who  are  in  the  most  deadly 
danger.  Tlie  cotton  in  the  hold  is  on  fire, 
and  they  have  been  fighting  it  night  and 
day.  A conflagration  may  break  out  at 
any  moment.  It  means,  then,  sir,  that  the 
‘Vulcan  ■ is  going  to  stand  by  the  ‘ .\da- 
mant.’  ” 

\ wail- of  anguish  burst  from  the  fright- 
ened women  at  the  awful  fate  that  might 
be  in  store  for  so  many  human  beings  so 
near  to  them,  and  they  clung  closer  to  their 
children  and  thanked  (lod  that  no  such 
danger  threatened  them  and  those  dear  to 
them. 

“And,  sir,”  cried  the  Congressman,  “ do 
you  mean  to  tell  us  that  we  have  to  go 
against  our  will — without  even  being  con- 
sulted— back  to  Queenstown  ?” 

“ I mean  to  tell  you  so,  sir.” 

“ Well,  by  the  gods,  that's  an  outrage, 
and  I won't  stand  it,  sir.  I must  be  in 
New  York  by  the  27th.  1 won't  stand  it, 

sir.” 

“ I am  very  sorry,  sir,  that  anybody 
should  be  delayed.” 

“ Delayed  ? Hang  it  all,  why  don't  you 
take  the  people  on  board  and  take  'em  to 
New  York  ? 1 protest  against  this.  I'll 

bring  a lawsuit  against  the  company,  sir.” 

“ Mr.  Vincent,”  said  the  captain  sternly, 
“ permit  me  to  remind  you  that  I am  cap- 
tain of  this  ship.  Good  afternoon,  sir.” 

The  Congressman  departed  from  the  sa- 
loon exceeding  wroth, breathing  direthreats 
of  legal  proceedings  against  the  line  and 
the  captain  personally,  but  most  of  the  pas- 
sengers agreed  that  it  would  be  an  inhu- 
man thing  to  leave  the  “ Adamant  ” alone 
in  mid-ocean  in  such  terrible  straits. 

“ Why  didn't  they  turn  back,  Captain 
Flint  ?”  asked  Mrs.  General  Weller. 

“ Because,  madam,  every  moment  is  of 
value  in  such  a case,  and  we  are  nearer 
Queenstown  than  New  York.” 

.\nd  so  the  two  steamships,  side  by  side, 
worried  their  way  toward  the  east,  always 
within  sight  of  each  other  by  day,  and  with 
the  rows  of  lights  in  each  visible  at  night 
to  the  sympathetic  souls  on  the  other,  'i'he 


sweltering  men  poured  water  into  the  hold 
of  the  one  and  the  pounding  pumps  poured 
water  out  of  the  hold  of  the  other, and  thus 
they  reached  Queenstown. 


On  board  the  tender  that  took  the  pas- 
sengers ashore  at  Queenstown  from  both 
steamers  two  astonished  women  met  each 
other. 

“ Why!  Mrs. — General — Wei.i.f.r  !!!  You 
don't  mean  to  say  you  were  on  board  that 
unfortunate  ' Vulcan  ! ' ” 

“ For  the  land's  sake,  Mrs.  .Assistant 
Brownrig  ! Is  that  really  Will  won- 

ders never  cease?  Unfortunate,  did  you 
say?  Mighty  fortunate  for  you,  I think. 
Why  ! weren't  you  just  frightened  to 
death  ? ” 

“ I was,  but  1 had  no  idea  anyone  I knew 
was  on  board.” 

“ Well,  you  were  on  board  yourself. 
That  would  have  been  enough  to  have 
killed  me.” 

“ On  board  myself  ? Why,  what  do  you 
mean  ? I wasn't  on  board  the  ' Vulcan.’ 
Did  you  get  any  sleep  at  all  after  you  knew 
you  might  go  down  at  any  moment  ? ” 

“ My  sakes,  Jane,  what  are  you  talking 
about  ? Down  at  any  moment  ? It  was 
you  that  might  have  gone  down  at  any 
moment  or,  worse  still,  have  been  burnt  to 
death  if  the  fire  had  got  ahead.  You  don’t 
mean  to  say  you  didn't  know  the  ‘ Ada- 
mant ’ was  on  fire  most  of  the  way  across?” 

"•Mrs. — General — Weller  ! I There's  some 
horrible  mistake.  It  was  the  ‘ Vulcan.’ 
Kverything  depended  on  her  bulkheads, 
the  captain  said.  There  was  a hole  as  big 
as  a barn  door  in  the  ‘Vulcan.’  The 
pumps  were  going  night  and  day.” 

Mrs.  General  looked  at  Mrs.  Assistant 
as  the  light  began  to  dawn  on  both  of 
them. 

“ Then  it  wasn’t  the  engines,  but  the 
pumps,”  she  said. 

“ .And  it  wasn’t  the  steam,  but  the  fire,” 
screamed  Mrs.  .Assistant.  “ Oh,  dear,  how 
that  captain  lied,  and  I thought  him  such 
a nice  man,  too.  Oh,  I shall  go  into  hys- 
terics, 1 know  I shall.” 

“ 1 wouldn’t  if  1 were  you,”  said  the  sen- 
sible Mrs.  General,  who  was  a strong- 
minded  woman  ; “ besides,  it  is  too  late. 
V\'e'rc  all  pretty  safe  now.  I think  both 
captains  were  pretty  sensible  men.  Evi- 
dently married,  both  of  ’em." 

Which  was  quite  true. 
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'rMR  Rank  of  England  on  the  271I1  of 
A last  July  reached  the  twi>  hundredth 
anniversary  of  its  birth.  Eor  two  centuries 
it  has  been,  as  it  is  to-day,  the  greatest 
bank  in  the  world,  and  the  governing  factor 
in  the  enormous  financial  operations  which, 
having  their  origin  in  l.ondon,  reach  out 
to  every  part  of 
the  globe  in 
which  civiliza- 
tion guarantees 
the  protection 
of  invested  cap- 
ital, and  valu- 
able natural 
products  or 
popular  neces- 
sities offer  op- 
portunities fur 
the  creation  or 
collection  of 
wealth.  It  be- 
gan business  on 
the 27th of  July, 

1694.  It  was 
founded  by  a 
group  of  rich 
city  merchants, 

William  Patter- 
son, a shrewd 
Scotsman,  be- 
ing the  leading 
spirit.  The  sub- 
scriptions to  the 
capital  were  re- 
ceived in  the 
Mercers'  Chap- 
el, where  the 
bank’s  opera- 
tions were  con- 
ducted until  the 
end  of  the  year. 

From  the  Mer- 
cers’ Chapel  the 
bank  moved  to 
firocers’  Hall,  where  it  had  its  home  for 
forty  years,  first  occupying  its  present 
premises  in  Threadncedle  Street  in  17.55. 

The  whole  of  the  capital  of  .,^1,200,000 
($6,000,000)  was  promptly  loaned  to  the 
government,  to  meet  the  pressing  necessi- 
ties of  King  William.  In  return  for  this 
loan.  Parliament  passed  an  act  " levying 
new  duties  on  the  tonnage,  for  the  benefit 


of  such  loyal  persons  as  should  advance 
money  for  carrying  on  the  campaign 
against  the  French.”  This  enactment, 
passed  on  the  16th  of  July,  1694,  created 
the  institution,  and  gave  to  the  “ (iovernor 
and  Company  of  the  Hank  of  England  ” a 
peculiarly  favorable  charter,  which  has 
been  from  time 
to  time  re- 
newed, modi- 
fied, and  sys- 
t e m a t i z e d , 
though  its  orig- 
inal fundamen- 
tal idea  has 
never  been 
changed.  The 
relation  thus 
established  be- 
tween the  gov- 
ernment and  the 
bank  was  pecul- 
iar, but  that  it 
has  proved  suc- 
c e s s f u I is 
evinced  by  its 
continued  ex- 
tension. The 
debt  originally 
owed  to  the 
bank  by  the 
government  has 
increased, in  the 
lapse  of  two 
centuries,  from 
jC  ^ ,20  0,00  o, 
with  interest  at 
eight  per  cent, 
per  a n n u m , 
to  : 1 ,000,000 
(S.S5.°o°>oo°). 

with  interest  at 
two  and  three- 
fourths  per 
cent.  |)cr  an- 
num, and  is  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
bank’s  solidity.  The  bank  building  has 
expanded  as  the  business  has  increased, 
until  it  now  rovers  the  whole  area  between 
'I'hreadneedle  Street,  Princes  Street,  I.oth- 
bury  ami  Hartholomew  I.ane,  a space  of 
over  three  acres,  upon  which  its  windowless 
brown  stone  walls,  only  one  story  in  height, 
rise  with  an  asjtect  of  massive  impenetra- 
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bility,  unique  amonj;  banks,  and  (luite  awe- 
inspiring  in  its  way. 

§0oO,OOO,OOO  IN  A SI’ACK  1>K  l.KSS  IIIAN 
KotlR  ACKKS. 

The  .site  of  the  Hank  of  England  bears 
an  estimated  annual  value  of  Kao.ooo. 
Tliis  sum,  if  capitalized  at  three  per  cent., 
.would  represent  a gross  value  of  _;^2.ioo, 
000.  Estimating  the  buildings,  vaults, 
printing  and  weighing  machines,  etc.,  at 
_;^40o,ooo  more,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  “plant"  of  the  bank  must  be  worth 
over  $12,000,000.  .Add  to  this  the  average 
amount  of  bullion,  coin,  securities,  and 
unissued  notes  usually  held,  and  you  have 
the  gigantic  sum  of  _j£'i  20,000,000  sterling, 
or  $600,000,000,  all  heaped  on  a space  of 
less  than  four  acres.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
world  is  there  such  an  aggregation  of 
actual  and  potential  wealth  within  so  small 
an  area. 

In  its  early  days  the  bank  employed 
fifty-four  clerks,  and  the  yearly  salary  list 
amounted  to  .;^'4.,5oo,  the  chief  accountant 
and  the  secretary  receiving  X2,s°  each. 

.At  the  present  time  the  total  number  of 
employees  is  about  fifteen  hundred,  the 
salaries  and  wages  amounting  to  over 
^'500,000  per  year,  and  the  pensions  to 
nearly  ^^50,000.  The  present  price  of 
Hank  of  England  ^100  shares  is 


making  the  capita]  of  ,1^14,553,000  worth 
,^^'4.5,515,960,  or  about  $240,000,000.  The 
usual  dividend  distributed  is  equal  to  ten 
per  cent,  on  the  original  capital.  The 
solidity  of  the  bank  is  thus  shown  to  be, 
in  the  opinion  of  investors,  equal  to  that 
of  the  Hritish  Government,  as  the  yield  on 
bank  shares  at  the  enhanced  price,  and  on 
Consols,  is  nearly  the  same — two  and  three- 
fourths  per  cent. 

MOW  rHE  HANK  IS  MANAOEO. 

The  bank  is  managed  by  twenty-four 
directors,  in  addition  to  the  governor  and 
deputy-governor  ; and  they,  by  their  com- 
mittees, have  full  cognizance  of  all  the 
bank's  transactions,  and  full  governing 
power  in  all  respects.  The  governors  are 
selected  annually  as  candidates  by  the 
directors  from  among  themselves,  though 
they  are  elected  by  the  stockholders.  The 
governor  receives  „^2,ooo,  the  deputy-gov- 
ernor ^1,500,  and  the  directors  F^Soo  a 
year  each  for  their  services.  .A  chief  offi- 
cial resitles  within  the  bank's  walls,  and  he 
or  his  deputy  is  supposed  to  be  always  on 
the  premises.  C'lerks  of  standing  and  char- 
acter are  also  selected  to  remain  at  the 
bank  every  night  during  the  year,  aiul  on 
Sundays  and  bank  holidays.  .A  guaril  of 
soldiers  is  on  duty  every  night,  marching 
from  the  Tower,  and  they  are  assisted 
by  a body  of  watchmen, 
formed  of  porters  and 
workmen,  fully  trained  in 
case  of  fire  or  other  emer- 
gency. 

Under  the  general  name 
of  the  Bank  of  England 
have  been  grouped,  ever 
since  its  start,  three  sep- 
arate institutions,  each  of 
which  has  been  complete 
in  itself,  and  distinct  in 
its  operations  from  any 
other,  since  the  passage  of 
the  Act  of  1844.  These 
are,  first,  “ the  National 
Debt  Department,"  which 
occupies  the  Bartholomew 
Dane  side,  and  conducts 
the  issue  of  all  government 
loans  and  the  payment  of 
dividends  on  its  own  stock, 
on  national  bonds,  and 
other  securities  controlled 
by  the  bank.  The  second 
is  the  “Issue  Depart- 
ment," occupying  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Threadneedle 
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Street  side,  and  havinjj  for  its  scope  the 
issue  of  hank  notes,  their  printinjj,  cancel- 
lation and  redemption,  and  the  number- 
less transactions  in  the  issue  and  receipt 
of  the  K*)Id  coin  and  bullion  by  which  the 
note  issue  is  maiidy  guaranteed.  The  third 
is  the  “ Government  aiul  General  Hanking 
Department,"  on  the  Princes  Street  side, 
in  which  all  the  banking  functions  of  a 
national  treasury  and  theorilinary  business 


of  an  ordinary  commercial  bank  are  sepa- 
rately carried  on.  These  departments,  with 
the  spa<  ions  oflices  of  the  officials  atid 
the  cancellation  ;ind  printing  tlepartments, 
oi  ctipy  the  whole  street  tioor.  Below  this 
is  a b.isenicnt  cpi.il  in  area  to  the  lloor 
above  it,  .'mil  ( iiiitaining  three  a<  res  of 
vaidts  and  store  rooms,  in  which  all  the 
gold  and  the  enormous  aggregation  of 
recorris  which  have  accumulated  in  the 
bank's  history  arc  stored. 

\ journey  through  the  bank  has  long 
been  a privilege  largely  sought  by  tourists 
and  provincial  visitors;  and  though  the 
|)ermits  have  treen  greatly  restricted  of 
late,  through  anarchic  disturbances  aiul 
newspaper  criticism,  it  is  all  the  more  re- 
quested and  enjoyed  by  the  favored  few. 
•After  ptissitig  through  the  main  entrance 
in  Thrcadneedle  Street,  you  come  upon  an 
inner  court  guarded  by  a gorgeous  func- 
tionary in  a black  vefvet  cocked  hat  and 
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a long  gown  of  braided  scarlet,  who  has 
something  of  the  gaudiness  of  a Itrazilian 
parrot,  but  is  much  less  inclined  to  enter 
into  conversation.  He  has  great  dignity 
and  a wand  of  office,  which  jointly  wave 
you  towards  the  inner  door  which  gives 
upon  the  Issue  Hcpartment. 

THE  ISSUE  DEPARTMENT. 

This  is  a large  square  room  with  counters 
on  alt  its  sides,  at  which  all  the  goUl  or 
notes  paid  into  the  bank  by  the  general 
public  are  received,  .\nybody  can  here 
exchange  notes  for  gold,  or  vice  versa,  and 
all  the  bagsof  sovereigns  from  other  banks, 
or  from  abroad,  are  here  paid  in.  Its  only 
peculiar  feature  is  that  anyone  paying  in  a 
note  is  asked  to  indorse  it  on  the  back. 
This  is  for  tracing  purposes,  which  will  be 
discussed  later  on. 

All  the  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns 
received  here  immeiliately  undergo,  in  a 
large  room  adjoining,  the  ordeal  of  the 
weighers,  or  separators.  These  are  small 
brass  boxes,  perhaps  a cubic  foot  in  size, 
with  glass  sides.  In  the  centre  of  the 
brass  top  is  a small  rouiul  hole,  a little 
larger  than  the  sovereign,  which  is  filletl 
by  the  round  plate  of  a delicate  balance. 
Upon  this  balance  the  sovereigns. or  half- 
sovereigns,  according  to  the  machine,  slide, 
one  at  a time,  by  their  own  weight  from 
an  inclined  half-tube,  in  which  they  are 
placed  by  the  handful,  forming  a long  in- 
clined cylinder  of  gold  coins.  As  each 
coin  weights  the  balance,  the  latter  sinks. 
If  the  coin  be  of  standard  weight  the 
balance  sinks  far  enough  for  a tiny  steel 
finger,  moving  to  the  left,  to  tilt  the  coin 
off  down  a tube  into  a receptacle  below.  If 
the  coin  be  light  in  weight,  the  balance 
does  not  sink  so  far,  and  the  coin  is  caught 
by  a second  finger,  moving  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  which  tilts  it  into  a recep- 
tacle on  the  right.  These  machines  work 
automatically  and  perfectly,  and  save  an 
amount  of  labor  which  can  only  be  imag- 
ined, testing  thirty  million  pieces  per 
annum.  The  room  contains  sixteen  of 
them,  all  working  silently  and  regularly 
by  atmospheric  engine  power,  under  the 
care  of  a single  employee.  The  light  coins 
are  immediately  split  in  half  and  returned 
to  the  mint,  while  those  of  standard  weight 
remain  in  circulation. 

The  Issue  Department  is  so  distinct  in 
its  operations  from  the  others  that  it  could 
be  just  as  well  conducted  in  a separate 
building.  It  is  required  by  law  to  issue 
a weekly  statement,  and  this  statement, 
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hung  at  its  door,  shows,  on  this  special 
day,  that  the  outstanding  note  issue,  trans- 
lated into  dollars,  amounts  to  $220,570,825. 
This  indebtedness  is  guaranteed,  according 
to  the  statement,  by  the  debt  owing  from  the 
government  to  the  amount  of  $55,075,500  ; 
other  securities  to  the  amount  of  $28,922.- 
000,  and  $142,570,825  in  coin  and  bullion 
now  in  the  vaults.  Hold  in  bars  is  received 
by  the  Issue  Department,  and  paid  for  in 
notes,  at  the  rate  of  jQ},.  \is.  qii.  per  ounce 
of  twenty-two  parts  of  pure  gold  out 
of  twenty-four.  This  price  is  three  half- 
pence below  the  market  value  of  gold  per 
ounce,  and  is  consequently  less  by  that 
proportion  than  the  seller  would  receive 
in  coin  after  it  had  passed  through  the 
mint.  He  would  lose  the  interest  on  it, 
however,  while  it  was  being  coined  ; and 
the  discount  arrangement,  which  is  a con- 
venient one  for  both  parties,  yields  the 
bank  an  annual  profit  of  5,000.  For 
the  privilege  of  issuing  the  notes,  and  for 
the  exemption  of  duty  upon  them,  the 
bank  pays  the  government  about  _;^2oo,ooo 
per  annum.  Per  contra,  the  amount  ]iaid 
by  the  government  for  tlie  management  of 
the  national  debt,  according  to  the  act  of 
'^9-.  is  pc'”  million,  up  to  _;^5oo,ooo,- 

000,  and  jC'°°  per  million  for  the  remain- 
der, This  now  aggregates  about  the  sum 
above  mentioned,  _;^20o,ooo  per  year. 

The  Issue  Department  practically  man- 
ages itself,  presenting  no  complications  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business.  .\s  every 
bank-note  issued  beyond  the  amount  of 
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;^i6,7oo,ooo  is  represented  by  bullion  in 
the  vaults,  and  the  ^^16,700,000  is  invested 
in  government  securities,  no  risk  can  pos- 
sibly occur  until  the  issue  of  bank-notes  is 
reduced  to  this  amount;  and  even  then  the 
conversion  of  the  liability  would  be  easy. 

Passing  through  the  Issue  Department, 
you  enter  the  main  corridor,  leading  to 
the  court-room  or  bank-parlor,  where  the 
general  courts  of  proprietors,  as  well  as 
the  weekly  courts  of  directors,  are  held. 
It  is  notable  on  account  of  three  e.vquisite 
and  antique  chimney-pieces,  and  the  door- 
ways at  either  end  are  columned  archways 
of  the  finest  workmanship  and  most  im- 
posing effect.  The  western  archway  leads 
into  the  directors’  library  of  financial  and 
economical  works — a vaulted  apartment, 
decorated  in  renaissance  style.  The  gov- 
ernors' and  deputy-governors’  rooms  are 
also  in  this  part  of  the  building,  the  latter 
containing  a selection  of  weapons  formerly 
kept  for  bank  defence. 

THE  ISSUE,  PAYMENT,  AND  CANCELLATION 
OF  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  NOTES. 

Passing  these  apartments  and  their  at- 
tendant offices,  including  that  of  the  chief 


cashier,  you  come  to  the  secretary’s  office, 
where  a iiolite  messenger  in  a heliotrope 
coat  and  top  hat  takes  charge  of  you  for 
the  conventional  round.  lie  conducts  you 
first  to  the  accountants’  bank-note  office, 
which,  with  the  printing  department  above 
it,  is  on  the  Princes  Street  side.  No  note, 
out  of  the  fifty  or  si.\ty  thousand  now 
issued  daily,  is  ever  issued  twice.  If,  as  a 
depositor,  you  should  draw  any  amount  in 
notes  at  the  bank  and  pay  them  back  into 
your  account  ten  minutes  afterward,  they 
would  be  cancelled.  So,  also,  any  other 
notes  received  by  you  from  any  other 
bank  in  London  are  always  new  ones, 
crisp  from  the  Hank  of  Kngland  presses  of 
the  day  before.  The  signature  is  cut  off 
immediately  a note  is  paid  in,  and  the  Can- 
cellation Department  proceeds  to  file  them 
in  their  regular  order,  taking  notice  and 
keeping  account  of  all  notes  which  have 
not  been  returned. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  this  department 
is  a twenty-five-pound  note,  which  was  paid 
in  after  being  out  for  one  hundred  and 
eleven  years.  The  bank-note  library  is 
also  here,  with  albums  containing  old  bank- 
notes of  various  large  amounts,  with  the 
names  of  the  noblemen  for  whom  they  were 
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issued.  There  is,  also,  the  million-pound 
bank-note,  a bit  of  paper  which,  in  its  day, 
was  worth  $5,000,000,  and  was  issued  for 
convenience  in  closing  an  undertaking  of 
unusual  moment.  'Ihe  records  of  this 
department  are  of  invaluable  assistance  in 
checking  forgery,  and  the  cancelled  notes, 
which  are  kept  for  a period  of  about  five 
years  before  being  burned,  are  constantly 
under  examination  by  Scotland  Yard  de- 
tectives in  search  of  stolen  money,  or  by 
other  people  whose  notes  have  been  lost. 
The  strange  stories  of  single  notes  which 
this  department  can  furnish  are  many,  and 
are  ready-made  plots  for  any  number  of 
romances,  but  they  are  too  numerous  to  be 
told  in  this  article.  more  important 
tjuestion,  and  one  often  raised,  is  whether 
or  not  a liank  of  England  note,  which 
mainly  composes  the  national  currency,  is 
invariably  good  for  its  face.  .As  a matter 
of  fact,  whether  lost  or  stolen,  the  note 
will  always  be  paid  at  the  bank. 

THK  B.<NK  HONORS  KVKN  STOLEN  NOTES. 

This  point  was  finally  settled  many 
years  ago  by  the  theft  of  ^20,000  in 
notes  by  the  principal  clerk  in  one  of 
the  London  banks.  Me  escaped  to  Hol- 
land, and  there  disposed  of  the  notes  to 
a Jew.  The  theft,  with  the  numbers  of 
the  notes,  was  widely  advertised  for  six 
months.  .After  that  period  the  Jew  ap- 
peared with  them  and  demanded  payment, 
which  was  refused.  He  went  to  the  Ex- 
change and  raised  an  outcry.  The  bank, 
he  said,  had  refuseil  to  pay  its  own  notes, 
and  was  clearly  insolvent.  In  a very  few 
minutes  a clerk  appeared  to  invite  him 
back  to  the  cashier's  office,  and  his  claim, 
as  well  as  the  question  which  it  raised,  was 
settled  for  all  time. 

Thence  came  the  habit  of  retpiesting  all 
persons  presenting  notes  in  the  Issue  De- 
partment to  indorse  them.  'I'he  custom  is 
for  every  person  who  reports  his  loss  of  a 
note  to  pay  half  a crown  (sixty  cents),  and 
for  this  sum  the  bank  guarantees  to  send 
to  him  the  name  or  names  of  whoever 
may  present  the  stolen  money.  Nearly  all 
the  stolen  notes  in  England  are  returned 
through  bookmakers.  These  gentlemen 
do  business  on  race  courses,  and  have  no 
means  of  tracing  persons  who  deal  with 
them.  'I'hey  suffer  no  loss  through  the 
stolen  paper,  and  are  very  generally  used 
in  this  way  by  the  thieves. 

One  of  the  directors  in  1740  deposited 
$150,000,  and  took  a single  note,  filled  out 
by  the  cashier,  in  return.  He  went  home. 


laid  the  note  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  fell 
asleep.  It  disappeared.  He  believed  it 
had  fallen  into  the  fire,  made  an  affidavit 
to  this  effect,  and  received  $150,000  more, 
giving  a guarantee  that  if  the  note  was 
found  he  would  assume  its  responsibility. 

Thirty  years  afterward,  the  man  having  in 
the  meantime  died,  the  note  was  presented, 
and  the  bank  had  to  p.iy  it  ; and  as  the 
man's  estate  had  long  been  divided,  the 
bank  lost  the  money. 

tlow  THE  NOTES  ARE  PRINTED. 

The  notes  are  printed  in  a long  and 
narrow  printing  room,  in  which  a dozen 
machines  of  similar  construction  are  in 
full  action.  Their  denominations  vary 
from  to  ^1,000,  the  largest  note  now 
printed.  They  cost  about  two-thirds  of  a 
cent  each.  .A  single  impression  completes 
the  note,  specially  numbered,  dated,  and 
signed  by  the  cashier.  The  notes  are 
delivered  in  pairs,  slid  upon  a small  table 
at  the  back  of  the  press,  where  an  em- 
ployee stands  to  examine  each  one  and 
see  that  it  is  correctly  numbered  and  per- 
fectly printed.  The  numbers  run  back- 
ward, so  that  the  notes  of  each  bundle  of 
ten  thousand  lie  in  their  natural  order  when 
they  are  taken  away.  Thus,  the  two  notes 
on  each  sheet  are  numbered,  say  67168  and 
77  i6,S,and  the  next  pair  are  67167  and  77167. 

The  bundles  are  cut  in  two  by  an  ordinary 
cutter,  and  it  thus  happens  that  every 
Hank  of  England  note  has  three  rough 
eriges  and  one  clean  one.  (Ireat  reliance, 
as  a check  upon  counterfeiting,  is  placed 
u|)on  the  paper  itself,  the  engraving,  as 
compared  with  the  .American  bank-note 
standard,  being  less  elaborate.  The  paper, 
specially  made  from  pure  linen  rags,  is 
strangely  thin  and  remarkably  tough.  It 
has  a peculiar  shade  of  whiteness  impossi- 
ble to  describe,  and  is  printed  in  indelible 
black  ink  of  a special  manufacture.  The 
paper  is  made  by  a secret  process  at  a 
special  mill,  which  time  out  of  mind  has 
been  the  property  of  the  Portal  family. 

The  note  to-day  is  practically  the  same  as 
it  ever  has  been,  and  its  apparent  simplicity 
offers  a great  temptation  to  counterfeiters 
out  of  employmeiiL 

THE  hank's  TOSSES  BV  COUNTERFEITING 
AND  FORGERY. 

The  known  losses  of  the  bank  through 
counterfeiting,  mount  up,  in  the  two  hun- 
dred years  of  its  history,  among  the  mil- 
lions. The  first  offence  of  this  kind  against 
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the  bank  was  in  1758.  A yomiirman  named 
Richard  William  Vaughan,  to  show  his  lady- 
love how  easily  he  ctuihl  make  money, 
counterfeited  twenty  notes,  and  gave  them 
to  her, she  thriftily  taking  them  to  the  hank. 
What  was  done  with  Richartl  William  no- 
body appears  to  know,  but  there  is  a gen- 
eral consensus  of  opinion  that  he  never  did 
it  again. 

Forgery  does  not  seem  to  have  attained 
the  dignity  of  a public  industry  until  1797, 
when  the  one-pound  notes  were  issued. 
For  six  years  previous  to  this  ilatc  there 
had  been  only  one  execution,  forgery  in 
those  days  being  a capital  offence.  In  the 
six  years  succeeding,  however,  eighty-live 
forgers  were  put  to  death.  Fxecutions 
continued,  hut  forgery  thrived  until  jus- 
tices were  compelled,  by  the  long  death  roll, 
to  take  a more  lenient  view.  I'inally,  in 
1820,  the  convictions  for  forgery  in  a single 
year  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty, and  the  death  )>enalty,  on  the  petition 
of  N.  .\I.  Rothschild;  Overend,  (iurney  & 
Company  ; and  a man  named  Sanderson,  the 
three  biggest  names  in  the  city,  along  with 
other  merchants,  was  finally  abrogated. 
In  1784,  “Old  Patch, "the  s<tn  of  an  old- 
clothes  dealer,  and  the  ex-partner  of  F(»ote 
the  comedian  in  a brewery,  took  j/,'200,000 
from  the  bank  by  forgeries,  making  his  own 


ink,  paper,  and  i)ress,  and  he  hung  himself 
when  arrested.  .Astlett,  in  1803,  embezzled 
Kxcherpier  bills  to  the  value  of  j^342,ooo. 
Fauntleroy,  a hanker,  in  1824,  obtained 
^360,000  by  forging  powers  of  attorney  for 
the  sale  of  consols,  and  was  hung  at  New- 
gate. In  the  general  jubilee  throughout  the 
city  over  the  proclamation  of  peace  with  the 
•American  Republic,  in  1783,  fourteen  forged 
^'50  notes  were  cashed  unnoticed;  and  for 
years  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the 
bank’s  annual  loss  by  counterfeits  was  a 
figure  of  many  thousands  of  pounds.  For- 
geries to-day  are  rare.  The  machinery  of 
tietection  is  perfect,  and  the  system  of  num- 
hering,  as  well  as  the  perpetual  use  by  all 
banks  of  freshly  printed  Hank  of  F.ngland 
notes,  presents  insurmountable  obstacles 
to  “ smashers.” 

TIIK  EI.AIlOk.XTK  SWlNUt.E  CON ItCCl'Et)  IIY 
THE  UmWKl.I.S. 

The  most  sensational  episode  in  the  his- 
tory of  forgeries  on  the  Hank  of  England 
was  that  of  the  Hidwells.  While  the  total 
amount  of  money  out  of  which  they  de- 
frauded the  bank  was  not  as  large  as  had 
been  obtained  by  other  great  swindlers,  the 
scale  on  which  they  were  operating,  the  sys- 
tematic cleverness  with  which  the  coup  had 
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l)feii  arranged,  and  llie  wonderful  skill  with 
w hich  a large  number  of  forgeries  had  been 
executed,  and  passed  by  the  bank,  showed 
clearly  that  but  for  an  accidental  discovery 
through  carelessness  on  their  part,  the 
amount  of  their  frautls  might  easily  have 
mounted  into  the  millions.  1 am  assured 
by  a gentleman  who  was  cognizant  of  the 
state  of  feeling  in  the  bank  at  tbe  time  that 
when  the  first  discovery  was  made,  there 
was  only  one  word  to  express  it,  and  that 
was  consternation.  The  scope  of  the  swin- 
dle was  so  wide,  that  for  a day  or  two 
all  confidence  in  commercial  paper,  upon 
which  the  btdk  of  trade  is  conducted,  was 
in  suspension,  because  the  paper  of  so  many 
substantial  firms,  inclinling  written  and 
stamped  indorsements  of  many  kinds,  hatl 
been  so  perfectly  imitated  as  to  defy  detec- 
tion. 

The  enterprise  atul  its  success  were  al- 
most entirely  due  to  the  genius  of  (leorge 
Ibdwell,  though  he  was  ably  assisted  by  his 
brother  .\ustin,  Ceorge  .McDonald,  and,  in 
a subsidiary  way,  by  a young  .\merican 
whom  they  cabled  for,  by  the  name  of 
Noyes.  They  came  to  Kngland  well  sup- 
plied with  money,  the  proceeds  of  forgery, 
and  had  a well-defined  idea  of  what  they 
proposed  to  do. 

The  first  thing  necessary  was  to  obtain 
a banking  account  with  the  bank,  and  this 
was  cleverly  managed  by  .\ustin,  through 
a first-class  firm  of  West  Knd  tailors,  who 
had  an  account  at  the  West  Knd  branch  of 
the  bank.  Austin  told  them  he  was  going 
to  Ireland,  and  wished  to  deposit  a large 
amount  of  money.  They  obliged  him  by 
introducing  him  to  the  bank,  and  he  depos- 
ited §6,000,  and  §5,000  on  the  day  follow- 
ing. transaction  of  §40,000,  which  he 
then  induced  the  bank  to  carry  through  for 
him,  removed  all  doubts  as  to  his  solidity, 
and  .Mr.  Fretlerick  .\lbert  Warren,  which 
name  he  assumed,  was  known  to  be  a client 
who  might  deal  to  any  amount  without 
exciting  suspicion. 

Kven  with  this  advantage,  (leorge,  who 
was  buying  commercial  paper  in  Holland, 
and  vainly  eiuleavoring  to  “ do  ■’  the  Hutch 
business  men,  did  not  see  his  way  clearly, 
until  a small  transaction  through  the  bar- 
ings in  J.undon  showed  .McDonald  the  whole 
inside  of  the  system  by  which  the  commer- 
cial paper,  usually  bills  at  three  months,  of 
all  reputable  and  substantial  firms,  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  and  bank  to  bank  with- 
out tbe  slightest  impiiry  as  to  drawer  and 
acceptor,  until  it  came  due.  McDonald 
telegra|)hcd  for  (leorge.  who  came  at  once 
to  London,  and  the  three  went  to  work. 


They  bought  all  the  first  class  bills  they 
could  get,  laid  in  a complete  outfit  of  ink, 
stamps,  and  paper,  and  went  to  work  draw- 
ing commercial  bills,  accepting  them,  in- 
dorsing them,  and  [iroducing  results  which 
were  never  (piestioned  by  anybody,  and 
probably  would  not  have  been  till  they  fell 
due,  but  for  the  error  mentioned. 

In  the  meantime  .\ustin  opened  another 
account,  at  the  (Continental  bank,  as  Mr. 
Charles  Johnson  Horton.  He  pretended 
to  be  an  .American  who  had  come  over  to 
build  bullman  palace  cars  at  birmingham, 
and  from  birmingham  nearly  all  the  forged 
bills  were  sent  to  the  bank,  and  discounted 
for  Mr.  “ Warren.”  by  means  of  the  Con- 
tinental bank  account,  they  were  enabled 
to  <d>tain  large  amounts  in  notes,  which,  if 
they  had  taken  them  from  the  bank  of 
Kngland  and  immediately  turned  them 
back  into  gold,  as  was  their  ]ilan,  in  the 
same  bank,  would  have  excited  suspicion. 

MDRK  " lloom.K  " THAN  THE  SWINDLERS 
KNEW  WHAT  TO  1>0  WITH. 

Once  started,  the  plan  worked  without  a 
hitch.  They  made  one  or  two  preliminary 
trials,  and  finding  that  the  forgeries  were 
not  (piestioned,  sent  down,  on  January  21, 
187?,  a batch  amounting  to  §21,000.  The 
money  was  paid,  the  bank  discounting  the 
bills  without  a word,  and  filing  them  away' 
for  presentation  when  due.  .A  few  days 
later,  February  4th,  they  sent  the  second 
batch,  of  §55,360,  with  the  same  result. 
They  tpiickly  followed  this  up,  at  short 
intervals,  with  batches  of  §23,210  on  Feb- 
ruary loth,  §73,480  on  February  13th, 
§73,430  on  F'ebruary  20th,  §96,265  on  Feb- 
ruary 24th,  and  §121,325  on  February  28th. 
Their  system  was  perfect,  and  their  confi- 
dence was  great.  The  first  of  the  forged 
bills  did  not  fall  due  until  March  25th. 
I'hey  were  exchanging  notes  from  the 
Continental  bank  into  gold  at  the  Hank  of 
Kngland  at  the  rate  of  §50,000  per  day, 
and  carrying  the  gold  to  their  rooms  near 
I’iccadilly  Circus,  and  did  this  until  they 
became  “sick  of  carrying  the  stuff.”  .At 
the  same  time  they  were  buying  Uniteil 
States  bonds  through  Jay  Cooke  & Com- 
pany, §220,000  in  these  securities  being 
afterwards  recovered  in  a trunk  full  of 
dirty  linen  sent  by  George  bidwell  to  New 
A’ork. 

.All  being  ready,  they  were  preparing 
their  grand  stroke.  They  proposed  to 
take  an  indefinite  amount,  something  be- 
tween half  a million  and  a million  in  one 
day,  and  then  leave  the  country.  .An  over- 
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sight,  however,  proved  their  ruin.  In  the 
batch  of  §121,325,  there  were  two  bills  on 
which  the  acceptance  by  H.  W.  Hlyclen- 
stein  was  not  dated.  The  clerk  who  re- 
ceived them  thought  this  merely  an  over- 
sight, and  on  March  ist  sent  the  bills  to 
Mr.  Blydenstein  for  the  correction.  He 
promptly  pronounced  them  forgeries,  and 
the  bank  was  aghast. 

THE  SWINOLERS  ENTRAI’PEO  IIV  THEIR 
OWN  HUNOUNG. 

The  notification  of  Scotland  Yard  was  a 
matter  of  a few  minutes,  and  Noyes,  who 
had  been  regularly  and  formally  indentured 
as  “ Horton's  ” clerk,  was  arrested  as  he 
entered  the  Continental  Bank  to  draw  the 
money.  Even  then  all  preparations  for 
discovery  were  so  perfect  that  the  quartet 
would  have  escaped  but  for  a second 
oversight.  George,  who  was  watching, 
saw  the  arrest.  He  sent  word  without 
delay  to  McDonald  and  .\ustin.  .Vustin 
fled,  George  fled,  and  McDonald  fled. 
Noyes  proved  to  be  all  they  had  e-spected, 
of  him.  He  was  to  receive  only  five  per 


cent  of  the  profits,  but  he  resolutely  held 
to  his  story,  refused  to  betray  them  under 
promise  of  freedom,  and  took  a sentence  of 
penal  servitude  for  life  rather  than  turn 
traitor.  He  held  to  his  first  statement 
that  he  was  merely  a clerk,  and  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  transactions. 

There  would  have  been  no  means  of 
discovering  the  connection  between  the 
three,  but  for  a piece  of  clean  blotting- 
paper  in  McDonald’s  lodgings,  upon  which 
he  hatl  blotted  a note  to  George  just 
before  he  went  away  without  notifying 
his  landlady,  and  thereby  e-vciting  her  sus- 
picion. The  police  knew  that  the  Bidwells 
were  in  England,  and  flashed  George  Bid- 
well’s  description  in  all  directions.  He 
was  hunted  through  Ireland,  and  caught, 
after  an  exciting  chase,  in  Scotland.  .Aus- 
tin was  captured  in  Havana,  and  Mc- 
Donald in  New  York.  -All  four  were 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for 
life  on  .August  26,  1872,  but  were  released, 
after  fourteen  years'  imprisonment,  on 
tickets-of-leave,  George  and  .Austin  coming 
out  of  Woking  in  1887.  The  only  thing 
about  the  whole  plot  which  the  English 
have  never  been  able  to  un- 
derstand is,  that  forgers  who 
had  so  much  money  to  start 
with  should  have  taken  the 
chances  of  further  crime. 


THE  GENERAI.  HANKING 
DEPART.MENT. 

.After  passing  through  the 
departments  occupied  with 
printing  and  cancellation,  you 
come  to  the  one  most  familiar 
to  the  public  in  the  daily  rou- 
tine of  city  finance,  viz.,  the 
General  Banking  I lepart- 
ment.  This  is  a spacious 
apartment,  looking  in  all  re- 
spects like  an  ordinary  bank- 
ing-room, at  the  Princes 
Street  corner,  facing  the 
Royal  Exchange.  This  de- 
partment has  two  distinct 
branches,  the  first  of  which 
is  the  Public  Drawing  Office. 
This  has  charge  of  all  public 
or  government  accounts,  and 
is  practically  a national  treas- 
ury. It  receives  all  the 
money  collected  throughout 
the  country  as  taxes,  customs, 
excise  duties,  etc.  ; and  all 
payments  made  on  account 
of  the  public  service  are 
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tomers  of  the  bank  who 
wish  to  ileposit  them. 
The  interest  is  collected 
ns  it  falls  due,  coupons 
are  cut  off,  sold,  or  col- 
lected, as  may  be  desired, 
and  the  proceeds  cred- 
iteil  to  the  customer's 
drawing  account,  A 
separate  branch  r>f  this 
department  is  also  the 
Discount  Office,  the  bank 
employing  a certain 
amount  of  its  visual  de- 
posits in  this  customary 
line  of  banking  business. 
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made  through  orders  issued  upon  it,  and 
paid  over  its  counters. 

The  secoml  branch,  the  Private  Draw- 
ing Office,  is  devoted  entirely  to  private 
accounts.  .Vny  person  properly  intro- 
duced to  the  chief  cashier  may  open  an 
account  here,  though  the  business  which 
he  offers  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  cashier, 
be  a remunerative  one.  No  stipulatetl  cash 
balance  is  retpiired,  but,  according  to  a 
rough  calculation,  the  account  to  be  re- 
garded as  desirable  must  yield  an  average 
of  sixpence  per  check  cashed  throughout 
the  year.  .Ml  the  London  banks  have 
drawing  accounts  at  the  Hank  t>f  England, 
which  is  essentially  the  bankers'  bank. 
This  creates  some  criticism  of  its  system 
of  management,  since  its  tlirectors,  chosen 
according  to  custom,  are  always  merchants 
and  never  bankers. 

,‘\  special  room  is  reserved  for  the  draw- 
ing bankers,  and  here  the  vast  daily 
exchanges  of  the  London  banks  are  con- 
ducted as  a valuable  aid  to  the  Clearing 
House.  The  number  of  i)rivate  accounts 
in  the  Private  Drawing  Office  is  about  five 
thousand,  and  the  average  total  balances 
is  about  1,000,000  ($105,000,000). 

The  subsidiary  departments  in  tins 
branch  of  the  bank  are  numerous.  They 
include  the  Hill  Office,  in  which  all  bills  of 
exchange  belonging  to  customers  or  dis- 
counted by  the  bank,  are  kept  sorted  and 
arranged,  so  as  to  be  presented  without 
fail  at  maturity:  and  the  Securities  Office. 
This  receives  for  safe  emstody  all  mortgage 
and  debenture  shares  belonging  to  cus- 


The National  Debt 
Department  occupies 
the  Hartholomew  Lane 
side,  and  under  its 
popular  title  of  the  Dividend  Room  is  well 
known  to  the  two  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  owners  of  national  securities, 
who  now  exchange  coupons  there  for  notes 
or  coin.  This  department,  occupying  ten 
rooms,  pays  ijuarterly  the  interest  on 
^655,000,000  ($5,500,000,000)  of  govern- 
ment stock,  and  at  other  periods  the  in- 
terest on  the  colonial  securities  held  by 
the  bank,  all  of  a public  or  semi-public 
character.  The  most  interesting  room  in 
this  department  is  the  Stock  Office  Library. 
Here  are  stored  in  almost  limitless  number 
all  the  stock  ledgers,  transfer  books,  divi- 
dend books,  power  of  attorney  cases,  and 
other  volumes  and  documents  which  have 
accumulated  in  the  past  two  hundred  years. 
There  are  about  sixty-five  thousand  of 
these  in  all,  so  systematically  arranged 
that  reference  can  be  made  to  any  one  of 
them  in  a very  short  time.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  about  them  is  their  ex- 
cellent state  of  preservation,  and  by  means 
of  them  the  whole  of  any  government  loan 
can  be  tracetl  from  its  present  possessors 
to  the  original  holders,  the  title  of  any 
holder,  at  any  period,  being  thus  clearly 
established.  Tlie  staff  in  this  department 
numbers  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  men, 
and  seventeen  hundred  books  are  in  con- 
stant use. 

The  most  important  general  function 
fulfilled  by  the  bank  is  that  of  regulating 
the  money  market  by  establishing  the 
standard  rate  of  discount.  This  is  altered, 
weekly  or  daily,  whenever  circumstances 
call  for  a change,  .■\fter  estimating  the 
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probable  movements  o’f  bullion  diiriii}; 
the  next  few  days,  the  bank  annoum'es 
the  lowest  rate  per  annum  at  which  it  will 
discount  the  best  secured  bills  of  its  rcfju- 
lar  customers.  Much  higher  rates  are 
retjuired  by  it  and  other  banks  for  trade 
bills,  according  to  the  standing  of  drawer 
and  acceptor.  The  bank  rate  does  not 
absolutely  govern  other  banks,  as  many  of 
them,  when  money  is  plenty,  often  dis- 
count well  secured  paper  at  figures  below 
that  of  the  Hank  of  England.  .\s  the 
stock  of  gold  diminishes,  the  bank  rale 
goes  up,  and  descends  as  gold  becomes 
more  plentiful.  .\t  any  period  of  com- 
mercial uneasiness,  when  the  reserve  is 
likely  to  be  unduly  diminished,  the  gov- 
ernors use  their  discretion,  with  the  advice 
of  the  court  of  directors,  in  selling  securi- 
ties, or  raising  the  rate  of  iliscount,  or  both. 

CKISKS  IN  THE  HISTORY'  OF  THE  BANK. 

The  bank  has  had  a number  of  crises  in 
its  history,  though  these  were  mainly  con- 
fined to  its  early  years.  From  its  start  it 


was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  goldsmiths, 
who,  in  1696,  when  it  was  but  two  years 
old,  formed  a conspiracy  to  break  it.  They 
quickly  collected  a large  sum  of  its  notes, 
and  organized  a run,  one  man  alone  de- 
manding $150,000  in  coin.  The  bank  could 
not  pay,  and  sent  them  to  Parliament  for 
redress,  though  it  continued  to  pay  or- 
dinary demands.  Great  excitement  fol- 
loweil,  and  the  bank  was  compelled  to  issue 
a call  to  its  proprietary.  By  this  means 
it  paid  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  claims, 
indorsed  this  on  the  notes,  and  returned 
them  to  the  holders.  .-\t  this  time  the  notes 
fell  to  twenty-four  per  cent,  discount. 

In  1707  another  crisis  arose,  through  the 
fears  of  invasion,  and  the  bank’s  paper  fell 
so  low  that  Child  and  Hoare,  the  two  most 
prominent  private  bankers,  refused  to 
honor  it.  'I'hen  it  was  that  many  noble- 
men, including  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough, 
Newcastle,  and  Somerset,  drove  in  hasty 
state  to  the  bank,  their  coaches  laden  down 
with  golden  guineas,  through  which  all 
claims  were  successfully  met.  .As  a return 
for  this,  the  Bank  of  England  not  long 
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afterwards  attacked  Child's  bank.  They 
collected  between  _;^50o.ooo  and  ^600,000 
of  Child's  receipts,  which  then  passed 
current  as  certified  checks  do  at  present, 
and,  without  warning,  sent  a clerk  to 
demand  this  money,  (’hild,  who  had  be- 
Kun  life  as  an  apprentice,  and  had  risen 
to  the  first  position  among  private  bank- 
ers, was  not  caught  napping.  lie  had 
obtained  from  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
a single  check  upon  the  Hank  of  Kngland 
for  j^'700,000,  which,  representing  three 
and  a half  millions  of  dollars,  would  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  the  large  checks 
of  nowadays.  When  the  clerk  appeared 
at  Child's,  his  clerk  was  sent  to  the  ISank 
of  Kngland.  Child  began  paying  with 
his  own  money,  but  in  a few  minutes 
replaced  it  with  fresh  Hank  of  England 
notes,  and  the  («up  fell  through. 

It  was  in  the  1707  crisis  that  the  bank, 
to  gain  time,  began  paying  in  silver.  It 
hail  a line  of  its  own  men,  who,  as  fast 
as  they  were  paid  their  shillings  and  six- 
pences, passed  out  and  deposited  the 
money,  again  joining  the  line  with  more 
notes.  Hy  this  means  the  outside  claim- 
ants were  kept  in  check  until  the  needed 
coin  arrived.  Queen  .\nnealso  intervened 
to  help  the  liank  in  this  crisis,  allowing  it 
six  per  cent,  interest  on  a large  amount  in 
sealed  bills. 


THE  bank's  wholesome  POWER  IN  Tl.MES 
OE  PANIC. 

The  essential  point  in  the  Hank  of  Eng- 
land system  is  one  which  is  even  now  much 
debated,  though  bankers  generally  aver 
that  it  has  workeil  remarkably  well.  This 
is  the  suspension  by  Parliament,  when 
necessary,  of  the  bank's  charter,  thereby 
allowing  it  to  issue  any  amount  of  notes, 
for  which  extra  issue  the  government,  by 
its  action,  becomes  morally,  if  not  legally, 
responsible.  This  is  a safety-valve,  the 
calming  effect  of  which,  in  a panic,  since 
panics  arise  largely  from  the  lack  of  ready 
money,  is  wonderful.  The  relation  of  the 
bank  to  financial  affairs  in  the  city  has 
always  been  of  a maternal  character,  and 
its  intervention  has  on  several  occasions 
had  a most  salutary  elTecl. 

The  first  instance  of  this  was  in  1772,  on 
the  failure  of  Neale  & Co.  The  ensuing 
panic  was  tpiickly  ended  by  the  bank’s 
action.  The  great  South  Sea  Hubble  of 
1720,  in  which  that  company's  shares  rose 
from  a hundred  to  a thousand  pounds,  and 
then  collapsed,  was  an  occasion  in  which 


the  bank  held  aloof,  and  was  itself  not 
at  all  injured.  Its  management,  always 
conservative,  had  foreseen  the  outcome, 
and,  moreover,  the  South  Sea  company 
had  been  its  rival  in  bidding  for  a govern- 
ment concession  which  the  company  ob- 
tained at  a ruinous  figure.  Consequently, 
the  bank  refused  assistance,  and  the  effect 
of  the  crash  upon  the  public  was  disastrous 
in  the  widest  and  highest  degree. 

This  panic  was  the  outcome  of  the  mad- 
dest period  of  speculation  that  the  city 
ever  saw.  Company-promoting  nowadays 
is  legitimate  business  compared  to  it. 
.\mong  eighty-six  companies  registered  or 
patented  on  July  18,  1720,  were  the  fol- 
lowing : Eor  a Wheel  for  Perpetual  Motion, 
/"i, 000,000  ; for  Importing  Walnut  Trees 
from  Virginia,  /'2,ooo,ooo ; for  Making 
Eooking-dlasses,  £1,000,000  ; for  Import- 
ing Pimber  from  Wales,  jf2,ooo,coo  ; for 
Improving  the  Manufacture  of  Iron  and 
Steel,  £j\, 000,000.  The  company  for  trans- 
muting quicksilver  into  a malleable  metal, 
and  Puckle’s  company  for  making  square 
cannon  balls  and  bullets,  were  capitalized 
etpially  heavily  ; but  the  happiest  illustra- 
tion of  the  public’s  greed  for  speculation 
was  the  work  of  an  individual  who  adver- 
tised “ .K  Company  for  carrying  on  an 
Undertaking  of  Great  .Advantage,  but 
Nobody  to  know  What  It  Is.  C'apital, 
£^00,000,  in  five  thousand  shares  of  £100 
each,  each  share  paying ;^ioo  per  annum.” 
A deposit  of  two  pounds  persharewasasked, 
and,  incredibleasit  may  seem,  one  thousaml 
shares  were  taken  and/^2,000  paid  between 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the 
afternoon.  The  list  then  closed,  and  the 
promoter  left  for  the  Continent. 

When  the  Harings  were  in  difficulties  in 
1891,  the  bank  averted  a great  panic. 
Many  banks  were  heavy  holders  of  the 
Haring  paper,  and  the  suspension  of  more 
than  one,  with  a strain  on  many,  was  inev- 
itable, unless  the  Harings  were  sustained. 
The  bank  quickly  interviewed  about  thirty 
other  bankers,  and  asked  if  the  latter 
would  guarantee  it  against  loss  if  it 
assumed  the  ^^22,000,000  ($110,000,000) 
which  the  Harings  owed.  The  guarantee 
was  given,  some  of  the  banks  insuring  as 
high  as  ,j£^750,ooo  each.  The  panic  eiuled, 
and  the  undertaking,  particularly  in  view 
of  a recent  sale  of  ,^'4,000,000  of  the 
securities,  has  turned  out  much  l)etter 
than  was  hopetl.  No  less  serviceable  in 
its  way  was  the  bank  in  the  far  greater 
panic  of  1866,  though  in  this  case  it  as- 
sumed no  responsibility  whatever  on  behalf 
of  the  failing  concerns. 
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THE  GREAT  PANIC  OK  1 866. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year  a generally 
rotten  state  of  financial  affairs,  and,  as  has 
latterly  been  the  case  in  the  United  States, 
a very  great  extension  of  trade  without 
the  provision  of  an  adequate  pecuniary 
reserve,  culminated  in  such  a panic  as 
London  had  not  seen  since  the  bursting 
of  the  South  Sea  Hubble.  In  March,  1866, 
Barned’s  bank  at  Liverpool  stopped  pay- 
ment, with  liabilities  of  $17,500,000.  Busi- 
ness progressed  in  an  uncertain  and  trem- 
ulous state  until  May  ; rumors  of  all  kinds 


over  l^ke  giant  trees  in  a storm.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  the  contr,Tcling  and  other  busi- 
ness firms  which  suspended,  thirteen  banks 
between  May  loth  and  June  6th  closed 
their  doors,  with  aggregate  liabilities  ex- 
ceeding §200,000,000. 

The  enormous  sums  paid  across  counters 
during  the  panic  were  never  calculated. 
The  Bank  of  England  paid  out  §61,125,000 
in  fne  days.  Another  great  bank  paid 
out  §10,000,000  in  six  hours.  Tremendous 
as  was  the  disaster,  its  demoralizing  effect, 
the  panic  proper,  was  checked  as  if  by 
magic.  In  the  midst  of  the  madness  that 
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increased  the  general  trepidation  ; uncer- 
tainty grew  darker  and  darker  ; the  bank 
raised  its  rate  of  discount  steadily  until, 
on  May  3d,  it  reached  eight  per  cent.;  and 
then,  in  consequence  of  a court  decision 
concerning  only  a petty  §300,000,  the  great 
mercantile  and  financing  house  of  Overend, 
Gurney  & Company  collapsed  with  a crash 
that,  figuratively  speaking,  was  heard  all 
over  the  financial  world.  They  had  failed 
for  the  very  respectable  sum  of  §55,000,000. 

The  City,  of  course,  went  raving  mad. 
For  a time  no  banker,  merchant,  or  citizen 
knew  whether  he  was  a millionaire  or  a 
pauper.  Great  commercial  houses  toppled 


followed  the  suspension  of  Overend,  Gur 
ney  & Company,  there  came  the  news  thal 
Gladstone,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, had  suspended  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  This  was  a suspension 
of  a different  character,  and  merchants 
dropped  upon  their  knees  upon  the  pave- 
ments and  thanked  God  for  (lladstone  and 
the  bank.  .-Ml  the  money  wanted  was  at 
hand,  and  the  terrible  need  was  met.  So 
composing  was  the  mere  announcement, 
that  not  a single  extra  note  was  printed. 
Confidence  was  restored,  and  the  succeed- 
ing failures  were  taken  with  comparative 
quietude. 
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He  receiver!  the  telegram  in  a garden 
when  lie  was  gazing  on  a vision  of 
blue,  set  in  the  fronds  of  a palm,  and  lis- 
tening to  the  song  of  the  fishers  as  it 
floated  across  the  bay. 

“ You  look  so  utterly  satisfied,"  said  his 
hostess,  in  the  high,  clear  voice  of  iMiglish- 
women,  “that  I know  you  are  tasting  the 
luxury  of  a contrast.  The  Riviera  is 
charming  in  December ; imagine  London, 
and  Cannes  is  paradise.” 

-•\s  he  smiled  assent  in  the  grateful  lazi- 
ness of  a hard-worked  man,  his  mind  was 
stung  with  the  remembrance  of  a young 
wife  swathed  in  the  dreary  fog,  who,  above 
all  things,  loved  the  open  air  and  the  shin- 
ing of  the  sun. 

Her  plea  was  that  Bertie  would  weary 
alone,  and  that  she  hated  travelling  ; but  it 
came  to  him  quite  suddenly  that  this  was 
always  the  programme  of  their  holidays — 
some  Mediterranean  villa  full  of  clever 
people  for  him,  and  the  awful  dulness  of 
that  Bloomsbury  street  for  her ; or  he 
went  North  to  a shooting  lodge,  where  he 
told  his  best  stories  in  the  smoking-room, 
after  a long  day  on  the  purple  heather  ; 
and  she  did  her  best  for  Bertie  at  some 
watering-place,  much  frequented  on  ac- 
count of  its  railway  facilities  and  econom- 
ical lodgings.  Letters  of  invitation  had 
generally  a polite  reference  to  his  wife — 
“If  Mrs.  Trevor  can  accompany  you,  I 
shall  be  still  more  delighted  — but  it  was 
understood  that  she  would  not  accept. 

“ We  have  quite  a grudge  against  Mrs. 
Trevor,  because  she  will  never  come  with 
her  husband;  there  is  some  beautiful  child 
who  monopolizes  her,”  his  hostess  would 
explain  on  his  arrival;  and  Trevor  allowed 
it  to  be  understood  that  his  wife  was  quite 
devoted  to  Bertie,  and  would  be  miserable 
without  him. 

When  he  left  the  room  it  was  explained, 
“ .Mrs.  Trevor  is  a hopelessly  quiet  per- 
son, what  is  called  a ‘good  wife,’  you 
know. 

“ The  only  time  she  dined  with  us.  Tot- 
tie  Fribbyl — he  was  a Theosophist  then, 
it’s  two  years  ago — was  too  amusing  for 
words,  and  told  us  what  incarnation  he 
was  going  through. 

“ Mrs.  Trevor,  I believe,  had  never 


heard  of  Theosophy,  and  looked  quite  hor- 
rified at  the  idea  of  poor  'Lottie's  incarna- 
tion. 

“‘Isn’t  it  profane  to  use  such  words?" 
she  said  to  me.  So  I changed  to  skirt 
dancing,  and  would  you  believe  me,  she 
had  never  seen  it  ? 

“ What  can  you  do  with  a woman  like 
that  ? Nothing  remains  but  religion  and 
the  nursery.  Why  do  clever  men  marry 
those  impossible  women  ?” 

Trevor  was  gradually  given  to  under- 
stand, as  by  an  atmosphere,  that  he  was  a 
brilliant  man  wedded  to  a dull  wife,  and 
there  were  hours — his  worst  hours — when 
he  agreed. 

“ Cara  mia,  cara  mia,"  sang  the  sailors  ; 
and  his  wife’s  face,  in  its  perfect  refine- 
ment and  sweet  beauty,  suddenly  replaced 
the  Mediterranean. 

Had  he  belittled  his  wife,  with  her 
wealth  of  sacrifice  and  delicate  nature, 
beside  women  in  spectacles  who  wrote  on 
the  bondage  of  marriage,  and  leaders  of 
fashion  who  could  talk  of  everything,  from 
horse-racing  to  palmistry  ? 

He  had  only  glanced  at  her  last  letter  ; 
now  he  read  it  carefully  ; 

“ The  flowers  were  lovely,  and  it  was  so  mindful 
of  you  to  send  them,  just  like  my  husband.  Bertie 
and  I amused  ourselves  arrantting  and  rearranging 
them  in  glasses,  till  we  had  made  ttur  tea-table  lovely. 
But  I was  just  one  little  bit  disappointed  not  to  get  a 
letter — you  see  how  exacting  I am.  sir.  I waited  for 
every  {M>st,  and  liertic  said,  ‘ Has  father’s  letter  cr>mc 
yet?'  When  one  is  on  holiday,  writing  letters  is  an 
awful  bore  ; but  just  a line  to  Bertie  and  me.  We 
have  a map  of  the  Kiviera,  and  found  out  all  the 
places  you  had  Iteen  at  in  the  yacht ; and  w*e  trietl  to 
imagine  you  sailing  on  that  azure  sea,  and  landing 
among  those  silver  olives.  I am  so  grateful  to  every 
one  for  living  kind  to  you,  and  I hope  you  will 
enjoy  yourself  to  the  full.  Bertie  is  a little  stronger. 
I'm  sure  ; his  cheeks  were  tpiite  rosy  to-day  for  him. 
It  was  his  birthday  on  VVedneselay,  and  I gave  him  a 
little  treat.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly  in  the 
forenoon,  and  we  had  a walk  in  the  Gardens,  and 
made  lielieve  that  it  was  Italy  ! Then  we  went  to 
Oxford  Street,  and  Bertie  chose  a regiment  of  sol- 
diers for  his  birthday  present.  He  wished  some 
guns  so  much  that  I allowed  him  to  have  them  as  a 
present  from  you.  They  only  cost  one-and-sixpenee, 
and  1 thought  you  would  like  him  to  have  something. 
Jane  and  he  had  a splendid  game  of  hide-and-seek  in 
the  evening,  and  my  couch  was  the  den,  so  you  see 
we  have  our  own  gaycty  in  Bloomsbury. 

" Don't  look  sulky  at  this  long  scribble  and  say. 
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* What  nonsense  women  write  ! ’ for  it  is  almost  the 
same  as  speakin;;  to  tou.  and  I shall  imagine  the 
letter  all  the  way  till  you  open  it  in  the  sunshine. 

“ So  smile  and  kiss  my  name,  for  this  comes  with 
my  heart’s  love  from 

“ Vour  devoted  wife. 

Mai  D Trevor. 

" P.  S. — I>on’t  be  alarmed  because  1 have  to  rest ; 
the  dtx’tor  dtjes  not  think  that  there  is  any  danger, 
and  I’ll  take  great  care.” 

“ telegram."  It  was  the  shattering  of 
a dream.  “ How  wicked  of  some  horrid 
person  ! Business  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  paradise.  Let's  hope  it’s  pleas- 
ure ; perhaps  some  one  has  won  a lot  of 
money  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  wishes  us  to 
celebrate  the  affair." 

“ Whom’s  it  for  ? Oh  ! Mr.  Edward 
Trevor  ; then  it’s  a brief  by  telegraph,  I 
suppose.  Some  millionaire’s  will  case,  and 
the  .Attorney-General  can’t  manage  it 
alone.  What  a man  he  is,  to  have  briefs 
in  holiday  time. 

“ There  it  is,  but  remember,  before  you 
open  it,  that  you  are  bound  to  remain  here 
over  Christmas  at  any  rate,  and  help  us 
with  our  theatricals.  Aly  husband  declares 
that  a successful  barrister  must  be  a born 
actor.”  . . . 

.An  hour  later  Trevor  was  in  the  Paris 
express,  and  for  thirty  hours  he  prayed  one 
petition,  that  she  might  live  till  he  arrived. 
He  used  to  have  a berth  in  the  Wagon  Lit 
as  a matter  of  course,  and  had  begun  to 
complain  about  the  champagne  in  the  din- 
ing-car ; but  the  thought  of  comfort  made 
him  wince  on  this  journey,  and  he  twice 
changed  his  carriage,  once  when  an  Eng- 
lish party  would  not  cease  from  badinage 
that  mocked  his  ears,  and  again  because  a 
woman  had  brown  eyes  with  her  expression 
of  dog-like  faithfulness.  The  darkness  of 
the  night  after  that  sunlit  garden,  and  the 
monotonous  roar  of  the  train,  and  the  face 
of  smiling  France  covered  with  snow,  and 
the  yeasty  waters  of  the  Channel,  and  the 
moaning  of  the  wind,  filled  his  heart  with 
dread. 

Will  that  procession  of  luggage  at  Dover 
never  come  to  an  end  ? .A  French  seaman 
— a fellow  with  earrings  and  a merry  face — 
appears  and  reappears  with  maddening 
regularity,  each  time  with  a larger  trunk. 
One  had  X.  Y.  on  it  in  big  white  letters. 
Why  not  Z.  also?  Who  could  have  such  a 
name  ? That  is  a lady’s  box,  black  and 
brown,  plastered  with  hotel  labels.  Some 
bride,  perhaps  . . . they  are  carrying 

the  luggage  over  his  heart.  Have  they  no 
mercy  ? 

The  last  piece  is  in,  and  the  sailors  make 


a merry  group  at  the  top  of  the  gangway. 
They  look  like  Bretons,  and  that  fellow  is 
laughing  again — some  story  about  a little 
child  ; he  can  just  hear  " Ma  petite."  . . . 

“Guard,  is  this  train  never  to  start? 
We’re  half  an  hour  late  already.” 

“ Italian  mail  very  heavy,  sir  ; still  bring- 
ing up  bags  ; so  many  people  at  Riviera  in 
winter,  writing  home  to  their  friends."  . . . 

How  cruel  every  one  is  I He  had  not 
written  for  ten  days.  Something  always 
happened,  an  engagement  of  pleasure. 
'I'here  was  a half-finished  letter ; he  had 
left  it  to  join  a Monte  Carlo  party. 

“ Writing  letters — home,  of  course,  to 
that  idolized  wife.  It’s  beautiful,  and  you 
are  an  example  to  us  all  ; but  Mrs.  Trevor 
will  excuse  descriptions  of  scenery  ; she 
knows  you  are  enjoying  yourself.” 

Had  she  been  expecting  that  letter  from 
post  to  post,  calculating  the  hour  of  each 
delivery,  identifying  the  postman’s  feet  in 
that  quiet  street,  holding  her  breath  when 
he  rang,  stretching  her  hand  for  a letter,  to 
let  it  drop  unopened,  and  bury  her  face  in 
the  pillow  ? Had  she  . . . waiting  for 

a letter  that  never  came?  Those  letters 
that  he  wrote  from  the  Northern  Circuit  in 
that  first  sweet  year,  a letter  a day,  and  one 
day  two — it  had  given  him  a day’s  advan- 
tage. Careful  letters,  too,  though  written 
between  cases,  with  bits  of  description  and 
amusing  scenes.  Some  little  samene.ss 
towards  the  end,  but  she  never  complained 
of  that,  and  even  said  those  words  were  the 
best.  .And  that  trick  he  played — the  thought 
of  the  postman  must  have  brought  it  up — 
how  pleasant  it  was,  and  what  a success  ! 
He  would  be  his  own  letter  oiie  day,  and 
take  her  by  surprise.  “ .A  letter,  ma’am,” 
the  girl  said — quite  a homely  girl,  who 
shared  their  little  joys  and  anxieties — and 
then  he  showed  his  face  with  apologies  for 
intrusion.  The  flush  of  love  in  her  face, 
will  it  be  like  that  to-night,  or  . . . What 
can  be  keeping  the  train  now  ? Is  this  a 
conspiracy  to  torment  a miserable  man  ? 

He  thrusts  his  head  out  of  the  window 
in  despair,  and  sees  the  guard  trying  to  find 
a compartment  for  a family  that  had  mis- 
taken their  train. 

The  husband  is  explaining,  with  English 
garrulity,  all  the  station  hearing,  what  an 
inconvenience  it  would  have  been,  had  they 
gone  in  the  Holborn  Viaduct  carriages. 

“ Half  an  hour’s  longer  drive,  you  know, 
and  it’s  very  important  we  should  get  home 
in  time  ; we  are  expected  ...” 

For  what  ? Dinner,  most  likely.  What 
did  it  matter  when  they  got  home,  to-day 
or  next  year?  Yet  he  used  to  be  angry  if 
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he  were  made  late  for  dinner.  They  come 
into  his  compartment, and  explain  the  situa- 
tion at  great  length,  while  he  pretends  to 
listen. 

A husband  and  wife  returning  from  a 
month  in  Italy,  full  of  their  experiences: 
the  Corniche  Road,  the  palaces  of  Genoa, 
the  pictures  in  the  I’itti,  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome. 
Her  first  v'isit  to  the  Continent,  evidently; 
it  reminded  them  of  a certain  tour  round 
the  Lakes  in  '8o,  and  she  withdrew  her  hand 
from  her  husband's  as  the  train  came  out 
from  the  tunnel.  They  were  not  smart 
people — very  pronounced  middle-class — 
but  they  were  lovers,  after  fifteen  years. 

They  forgot  him,  who  was  staring  on  the 
bleak  landscape  with  white,  pinched  face. 

" How  kind  to  take  me  this  trip.  I know 
how  much  you  denied  yourself,  but  it  has 
made  me  young  again  and  she  said 
“ F.dward."  Were  all  these  coincidences 
arranged?  Had  his  purgatorio  begun 
already  ? 

“ Have  you  seen  the  ‘ Globe,' sir?  Hos- 
worth,  M,  P.  for  Pedlington,  has  been  made 
a judge,  and  there’s  to  he  a keen  contest. 

•‘Trevor,  I see,  is  named  as  the  Tory 
candidate — a clever  fellow.  I've  heard.  Do 
you  know  about  him  ? He's  got  on  quicker 
than  any  man  of  his  years, 

“ Some  say  that  it’s  his  manner  ; he's 
such  a good  sort,  the  jtiries  cannot  resist 
him,  a man  told  me — a kind  heart  goes  for 
something  even  in  a lawyer.  Would  you 
like  to  look  . . . 

“ Very  sorry  ; would  you  take  a drop  of 
brandy  ? No  ? The  passage  was  a little 
rough,  and  you  don’t  look  quite  uj)  to  the 
mark.” 

Then  they  left  him  in  peace,  and  he 
drank  his  cup  to  the  dregs. 

It  was  for  Pedlington  he  had  been  work- 
ing and  saving,  for  a seat  meant  society 
and  the  bench,  perhaps  . . . What  did 

it  matter  now  ? 

She  was  to  come  and  sit  within  the  cage 
when  he  made  his  first  speech,  and  hear 
all  the  remarks. 

‘‘  Of  course  it  will  be  a success,  for  you 
do  everything  well,  and  your  wifie  will  be 
the  proudest  woman  in  London. 

“Sir  Edward  Trevor,  M.P.  I know  it’s 
foolish,  but  it’s  the  foolishness  of  love, 
dear,  so  don’t  look  cross  ; you  are  every- 
thing to  me,  and  no  one  loves  you  as  1 do.” 

What  are  they  slowing  for  now  ? There’s 
no  station.  Did  ever  train  drag  like  this 
one  ? 

Off  again,  thank  God.  ...  If  she 
only  were  conscious,  and  he  could  ask  her 
to  forgive  his  selfishness. 


.\t  last,  and  the  train  glides  into  Vic- 
toria. No,  he  had  nothing  to  declare ; 
would  they  let  him  go,  or  they  might  keep 
his  luggage  altogether. 

Some  vision  was  ever  coming  up  ; and 
now  he  saw  her,  kneeling  on  the  floor  and 
packing  that  portmanteau,  the  droop  of  her 
figure,  her  thin  white  hands. 

He  was  so  busy  that  she  did  these  offices 
for  him — tried  to  buckle  the  straps  even  ; 
but  he  insisted  on  doing  that.  It  gave 
him  half  an  hour  longer  at  the  Club.  What 
a brute  he  had  been.  . . . 

“ Do  anything  you  like  with  my  things. 
I’ll  come  to-morrow  ...  as  fast  as 
you  can  drive.” 

Huddled  in  a corner  of  the  hansom  so 
that  you  might  have  thought  he  slept,  this 
man  was  calculating  every  foot  of  the  way, 
gloating  over  a long  stretch  of  open,  glis- 
tening asphalt,  hating  unto  murder  the  im- 
movable drivers  whose  huge  vans  blocked 
his  passage.  If  theyjiad  known,  there  was 
no  living  man  but  would  have  made  room 
for  him  . . . but  he  had  not  known 
himself.  . . . Only  one  word  to  tell 
her  he  knew  now. 

.As  the  hansom  turned  into  the  street  he 
bent  forward,  straining  his  eyes  to  catch 
the  first  glimpse  of  home.  Had  it  been 
day-time  the  blinds  would  have  told  their 
tale  ; now  it  was  the  light  he  watched. 

Dark  on  the  upper  floors  ; no  sick  light 
burning  . . . have  mercy  . . . then 

the  blood  came  back  to  his  heart  with  a 
rush.  How  could  he  have  forgotten? 

Their  room  was  at  the  back  for  quietness, 
and  it  might  still  be  well.  Someone  had 
been  watching,  for  the  door  was  instantly 
opened,  but  he  could  not  see  the  servant’s 
face. 

A doctor  came  forward  and  beckoned 
him  to  go  into  the  study.  . . . 

It  seemed  as  if  his  whole  nature  had  been 
smitteti  with  insensibility,  for  he  knew 
everything  without  words,  and  yet  he  heard 
the  driver  demanding  his  fare,  and  noticed 
that  the  doctor  had  been  reading  the  even- 
ing paper  while  he  waited;  he  saw  the  para- 
graph about  that  seat. 

What  work  those  doctors  have  to 
do.  . . . 

“.An  hour  ago  . . . we  were  amazed 
that  she  lived  so  long ; with  any  other 
woman  it  would  have  been  this  morning  ; 
but  she  was  determined  to  live  till  you 
came  home. 

“ It  was  not  exactly  will-power,  for  she 
was  the  gentlest  patient  I ever  had  ; it 
was” — the  doctor  hesitated — a peremp- 
tory Scotchman  hiding  a heart  of  fire  be- 
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neath  a coating  of  ice — “ it  was  simply 
love." 

When  the  doctor  had  folded  up  the  even- 
ing ]>aper,  and  laid  it  on  a side  table,  which 
took  some  time,  he  sat  down  opposite  that 
fixed,  haggard  face,  which  had  not  yet 
been  softened  by  a tear. 

“Yes,  I'll  tell  you  everything;  perhaps 
it  will  relieve  your  mind  ; and  ^Irs.  Trevor 
said  you  would  wish  to  know,  and  I must 
be  here  to  receive  you.  Her  patience  and 
thoughtfulness  were  marvellous. 

“ I attend  many  very  clever  and  charm- 
ing women,  but  1 tell  you,  Mr.  Trevor, 
not  one  has  so  impressed  me  as  your  wife. 
Her  self-forgetfulness  passed  words  ; she 
thought  of  every  one  except  her.self.  Why, 
one  of  the  last  things  she  did  was  to  give 
directions  abtiut  your  room  ; she  was  afraid 
you  might  feel  the  change  from  the  Ri- 
viera. But  that  is  by  the  w’ay,  and  these 
things  are  not  my  business. 

“ From  the  beginning  1 was  alarmed, 
and  urged  that  you  be  sent  for  ; but  she 
pledged  me  not  to  write  ; you  needed 
your  holiday,  she  .said,  and  it  must  not  be 
darkened  with  anxiety. 

“ She  spoke  every  day  about  your  devo- 
tion and  unselfishness  ; how  you  wished 
her  to  go  with  you,  but  she  had  to  stay 
with  the  boy.  . . , 

“ 'File  turn  for  the  worse  ? It  was  yester- 
day morning,  and  I had  Sir  Reginald  at 
once.  We  agreed  that  recovery  was  hope- 
less, and  I telegraphed  to  you  without 
delay. 

“ We  also  consulted  whether  she  ought 
to  be  told,  and  Sir  Reginald  said,  ‘ Certainly; 
that  woman  has  no  fear,  for  she  never 
thinks  of  herself,  and  she  will  want  to  leave 
messages.’ 

If  wx  can  only  keep  her  alive  till  to- 
morrow afternoon,’  he  said  ; and  you  will 
like  to  remember  that  everything  known 
to  the  best  man  in  London  was  done.  Sir 
Reginald  came  back  himself  unasked  to- 
day, because  he  remembered  a restorative 
that  might  sustain  the  failing  strength. 
She  thanked  him  so  sweetly  that  he  was 
quite  shaken  ; the  fact  is,  that  both  of  us 
would  soon  have  played  the  fool.  But  1 
ought  not  to  trouble  you  with  these  trifles 
at  this  time,  only  as  you  wanted  to  know 
all.  . . . 

“ Yes,  she  understood  what  we  thought 
before  I spoke,  and  only  asked  when  you 
would  arrive.  ‘I  want  to  say  “(lood- 
by,"  and  then  I will  be  ready  ; ’ but  per- 
haps  . . . 

Tell  you  everything?’  I'hat  is  what 
I am  trying  to  do,  and  I was  here  nearly 
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all  day,  for  I had  hoped  to  fulfil  her 
wish. 

“ No,  she  did  not  speak  much,  for  we 
enjoined  silence  and  rest  as  the  only 
chance  ; but  she  had  your  photograph  on 
her  pillow,  and  some  flowers  you  had  sent. 

“They  were  withered,  and  the  nurse  re- 
moved them  when  she  was  sleeping  ; but 
she  niis.sed  them,  and  we  had  to  put  them 
in  her  hands.  ‘ My  husband  was  so  thought- 
ful.’ 

“ This  is  too  much  for  you,  I see  ; it  is 
simply  torture.  Wait  till  to-morrow.  . . . 

“Well,  if  you  insist.  F.xpectiiig  a letter 
. . . yes  ...  let  me  recollect  . . . 
No,  I am  not  hiding  anything,  but  you 
must  not  let  this  get  upon  your  mind. 

“ We  would  have  deceived  her,  but  she 
knew  the  hour  of  the  (’ontinenia'  mails, 
and  could  detect  the  postman’s  ring.  Once 
a letter  came,  and  she  insisted  upon  seeing 
it  in  case  of  any  mistake.  But  it  was  only 
an  invitation  for  you,  I think,  to  some 
country  house. 

“ It  can’t  be  helped  now,  and  you  ought 
not  to  vex  yourself ; but  I believe  a letter 
would  have  done  more  for  her  than  . . . 
What  am  I saying  now  ? 

“As  she  grew  weaker  she  counted  the 
hours,  and  I left  her  at  four  full  of  hope. 
‘Two  hours  more  and  he’ll  be  here,’ and 
by  that  time  she  had  your  telegram  in  her 
hand. 

“ When  I came  back  the  change  had 
come,  and  she  said,  ‘It’s  not  God's  will; 
bring  Bertie.’ 

“So  she  kissed  him,  and  said  something 
to  him,  but  we  did  not  listen.  After  the 
nurse  had  carried  him  out — for  he  was 
weeping  bitterly,  poor  little  chaii — she 
whispered  to  me  to  get  a sheet  of  jiaper 
and  sit  down  by  her  bedside.  ...  I 
think  it  would  be  better  . . . very 

well,  I will  tell  you  all. 

“ I wrote  what  she  dictated  with  her  last 
breath,  and  I promised  you  would  receive 
it  from  her  own  hand,  and  so  you  will. 
She  turned  her  face  to  the  door  and  lay 
quite  still  till  about  six,  when  1 heard  her 
say  your  name  very  softly,  and  a minute 
afterwards  she  was  gone,  without  pain  or 
struggle."  . . . 

She  lay  as  she  had  died,  waiting  for  his 
coming,  and  the  smile  with  which  she  had 
said  his  name  was  still  on  her  face.  It  was 
the  first  time  she  did  not  color  with  joy  at 
his  coming,  that  her  hand  was  cold  to  his 
touch.  He  kissed  her,  but  his  heart  was 
numbed,  and  he  could  not  weep. 

Then  he  took  her  letter  and  read  it  be- 
side that  silence. 
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“ Dkarkst  : They  tell  me  now  that  1 shall  not  live 
to  see  you  come  in  and  to  cast  my  arms  once  more 
nmnd  your  neck  before  we  pan.  lie  kind  to  Bertie, 
and  rememlier  that  he  is  delicate  ami  shy.  Me  will 
miss  me,  and  you  will  l)c  patient  with  him  for  my 
sake,  (live  him  my  watch,  and  do  not  let  him  forget 
me.  My  UK'kel  with  your  likeness  I would  like  left 
on  my  heart.  V*»m  will  never  kn«>w  how  much  I have 
lovctl  you,  for  I could  never  speak,  Vou  have  been 
very'  ^ood  to  me.  and  I want  you  to  know  that  I am 
(rrateful ; but  it  is  l>etter  perhaps  that  1 should  die, 
for  I mi^ht  hinder  you  in  your  future  life.  Forfifivc 
me  because  1 came  short  of  what  your  wife  should 
have  been.  None  can  ever  love  you  letter.  Vou  will 


take  these  poor  words  from  a dead  hand,  but  I shall 
sec  you,  and  ! shall  never  cease  to  love  you,  to  follow 
your  life,  to  pray  for  you — my  first,  my  only  love.” 

'riie  fountains  within  him  were  broken, 
and  he  flung  himself  down  by  the  bedside 
in  an  agony  of  repentance. 

“ Oh,  if  I had  known  before  ; but  now  it 
is  too  late,  too  late  ! *’ 

For  we  sin  against  our  dearest  not  be- 
cause we  do  not  love,  but  because  we  do 
not  imagine. 
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HIS  LUXURIOUS  HO.MK— HIS  METHOHS  OF  WORK  AS  A NAVAL 
LIKUrKNAN  T AND  A NOVELIST. 

Hv  -Mai>amk  Adam. 


IF  one  wishes  for  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  author  of  " .Azayde,"  “ Mar- 
iage  cie  Loti,”  “Spahi,”  “ I'leurs  d'Finnui,” 
“ I’echeur  d'lslande,”  “ Ntadame  Uhrysau- 
theme,”  “Roman  d’un  Enfant,”  “F’an- 
tome  d'Orient,"  and  of  “ .Matelot  ” — if,  I 
say,  one  wishes  for  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  Pierre  Loti,  he  needs  hut  to  seek  for  him 
in  his  works.  Few  writers  more  than  he 
have  looked  at  life  through  themselves. 
Just  as  he  sees  with  his  own  eyes  the  in- 
comparable picture  which  he  sets  before 
us,  so  he  judges  through  his  own  experi- 
ences; his  heroes  pass  through  the  same 
sorrows  which  he  has  suffered,  and  are 
struck  by  the  same  shocks  which  he  has 
received.  Those  who  live  in  intimate  com- 
munion with  the  life  of  1‘ierre  Loti  can  give 
double  names  to  the  faces  of  all  his  char- 
acters ; and  I will  add  that  it  is  by  his  own 
family,  by  his  most  intimate  friends,  that 
he  is  most  admired,  for  they  only  can  ap- 
preciate the  degree  of  art  with  which  he 
enhances  reality.  It  is  likewise  true  that  I 
have  heard  worthy  praise  of  Pierre  Loti’s  de- 
scriptions only  from  tlxtse  who  themselves 
had  seen  the  places  which  he  described. 

In  the  first  pages  of  the  “ Romance  of  a 
(ihild  ’’  Pierre  Loti  reveals  to  ns  the  double 
nature  which  prompted  him  to  observe 
himself  from  his  childhood.  His  first  recol- 
lection of  these  observations  is  curious, 
and  is  one  which,  by  looking  backward, 
we  may  all  duplicate  closely.  He  was  not 
more  than  two  years  old,  and  he  sees  him- 
self at  nightfall  in  a large,  low  room,  with 
his  beloved  aunt  Claire  at  his  side,  before 
the  fire.  He  looks  deeply  into  the  flames, 
which  communicate  their  ardor  to  his  child- 


ish imagination.  He  bounds  and  dances ; 
he  whirls  about  till  he  is  giddy.  F'or  the 
first  time  he  is  conscious  to  the  point  of 
intoxication  of  the  exhilaration  of  life,  and 
yet  he  is  a looker-on  at  his  own  transports ; 
he  observes  them,  and  coldly  passes  judg- 
ment on  his  own  exaltation.  To  me  all  of 
Pierre  Loti  is  in  this  first  scene.  Never  in 
time  to  come  is  he  to  experience  the  irre- 
sistible sway  of  enthusiasm  without  self- 
analysis,  and  he  must  ever  feel  the  measure 
of  the  inadeijuacy  of  this  process. 

Of  extreme  sensibility,  dreaming  of  that 
which  lies  beyond  siglit  in  all  things,  Pierre 
Loti  is  ever  searching  out  two  things  in  life 
— his  own  sensations  and  those  which  he 
may  be  able  to  call  forth  in  others.  Doubt- 
less he  is  not  always  engaged  in  weighing 
himself,  is  not  striking  a balance  between 
the  exigencies  of  his  heart  and  those  of  his 
art,  and  yet  he  suffers  unconsciously  from 
being  an  artist  at  the  same  time  as  a man. 

He  can  never  be  satisfied  with  what  he 
conies  across,  real  things  being  always 
inferior  to  those  realized  by  an  incompar- 
able imagination  like  his. 

AN  EXCKFTIONAI.  CHII.IJ  WITH  A TASTE 
KOK  MUSIC. 

Loti  M-as  an  exceptional  child  ; not,  per- 
haps, in  those  manifestations  which  are  the 
ground  of  his  family  pride  in  him,  but  in 
point  of  originality  and  imagination.  I 
have  often  talked  with  his  sister,  who  is 
much  older  than  he,  and  she  is  inexhaustible 
iu  the  relation  of  striking  anecdotes  of  the 
child  and  of  the  very  young  man.  Inven- 
tive beyond  expression,  he  made  games 
which  delighted  his  young  comrades,  es- 
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peci.-illy  the  little  Rirls,  ami  he  was  already 
a social  centre.  He  grouped  about  him 
those  of  both  se.ves  who  nourished  his  own 
intelligence.  He  told  touching  stories,  of 
which  his  little  friends  could  never  hear 
enough  ; he  built  little  theatres,  composed 
plays  and  actetl  them  ; he  busied  himself 
with  making  collections,  and  enlisted  the 
passionate  sympathy  t>f  all  about  him,  so 
that  they  took  part  in  his  researches. 


;\  musician  at  a very  early  age,  he  devel- 
oped in  the  members  of  his  family  a love 
of  the  beautiful  in  all  its  forms,  blowers, 
landscapes,  nature,  fdled  him  with  delight, 
and  it  was  often  ditlicult  to  arouse  him 
from  ecstatic  contemplation.  He  dreamed 
of  a life  other  than  the  t)ne  he  saw  lived 
about  him,  and  he  persuaded  himself  and  his 
friends  that  he  was  some  hero,  whose  part 
he  often  i)layed  to  the  verge  of  danger. 
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when  he  had  his  strength  or  his  agility  to 
prove  : and  he  thus  entereti  on  that  extra- 
ordinary education  whicli,  unaided,  he  gave 
himself,  and  which  has  nuule  of  him  a gym- 
nast, even  an  acrobat,  a passionate  lover 
of  all  physical  exercises. 

What  a singular  medley  of  characteris- 
tics we  find  in  I’ierre  I.oti  ! A dreamer 
to  the  point  of  absorption  in  dreamii>g,  so 
active  as  to  be  fond  of  the  tour  Je  forcf. 
All  this  gives  Pierre  I.oti  the  aspect  of  a 
man  of  well-balanced,  cool  spirit,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  a certain  supple  inflexi- 
bility which  is  peculiar  to  himself. 

Pierre  Loti  speaks  little,  and  listens  but 
for  an  instant.  Devoted  to  his  friends,  he 
takes  interest  in  all  that  renderstheni  either 
joyful  or  sad  ; but  spare  him  empty  phrases, 
the  slow  lengths  of  a story  that  could  be 
told  in  a few  words.  His  eyes  soon  take 
on  that  look, -directed  inward,  which  it  is 
so  difficult  to  recall  or  to  catch  again.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  he  has  a happy  nature. 
He  is  disturbed  to  excess  by  an  enemy  ; 
he  instantly  scrutinizes  an  agreeable  event, 
and  looks  at  the  dark  side  of  it;  it  is  almost 
true  that  he  suffers  more  from  the  discord- 
ance of  one  jealous  or  evil-speaking  person 
in  the  concert  of  praises  which  rise  before 
him  than  he  enjoys  from  the  full  harmony 
of  that  concert. 

Among  the  rarest  of  the  artistic  qualities 
with  which  Pierre  Loti  is  endowed,  is  one 
which  gives  pleasure  to  all  who  approach 
him  ; that  is,  the  exquisite  and  truly  incom- 
parable taste  which  enables  him  to  turn 
the  smallest  object  to  account  in  giving 
character  to  a decoration.  The  slightest 
drapery,  a vase,  furniture  disposed  in  a 
certain  manner,  and  you  say  to  yourself  : 
“ I am  in  such  a country,”  or  “ 1 find  myself 
back  in  another  century."  What  in  France 
is  called  “style”  in  the  arrangement  of 
interiors  reaches  the  same  perfection  in 
Loti  as  his  ability  to  render  w hat  he  sees. 
In  reading  one  of  his  descriptions  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  see  what  he  has  seen.  On 
entering  a suh>n  or  a room  with  whose 
decoration  he  has  been  occupied,  one  has 
a precise  representation  of  the  lime  and  of 
the  country  which  he  has  sought  to  recall. 

I.OTl's  F.XMILY  HOME. 

'I'he  paternal  residence  at  Rochefort  is 
the  most  astonishing  habitation  imagin- 
able. Small  in  appearance,  in  a street  of 
a provincial  city,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell 
what  will  be  seen  on  entering  within.  The 
very  small  fagade  attracts  no  attention. 
One  enters  a narrow,  roofed  passage,  which 


communicates  with  another  passage,  also 
narrow,  but  without  a roof,  which  is  called 
the  garden  ; there  are  low  walls,  allowing 
the  windows  of  the  upper  story  to  enjoy  a 
view  of  the  adjoining  gardens,  otherwise  I 
do  not  know  how  they  would  be  lighted. 

The  first  drawing-room  in  Loti’s  house 
is  a modern  room,  richly  furnished,  very 
elegant,  and  altogether  of  the  fashion  of 
to-day:  but  this  drawing-room  looks  out  on 
a pagoda — not  an  imitation,  but  a real 
pagoda — brought  back  piecemeal  from  the 
island  of  Formosa.  Loti  and  his  comrade, 
Jean  Dargene,  went  night  after  night,  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives,  to  bring  away  some 
portion  of  it,  before  demolishing  it  alto- 
gether, to  carry  it  home  to  F'rance.  Thus 
bit  by  bit  Loti  had  traced  its  smallest 
detail,  and  was  enabled  to  reconstruct  it 
with  such  exactitude  that  it  gives  one  the 
sensation  of  having  been  instantly  trans- 
ported to  the  scenes  which  witnessed  both 
the  glory  and  the  sufferings  of  our  great 
.Admiral  Courbet.  I’icrre  Loti  made  the 
campaign  of  the  isles  of  F'ormosa  on  the 
“ Triomphante.”  From  the  pagoda  we 
ascend  a little  stairway  which  leads  to  a 
Turkish  salon  of  such  strikingly  original 
character  that  the  impression  made  upon 
one  who  has  once  entered  it  can  never  be 
forgotten.  It  copies  the  interior  of  an 
.Arabian  dwelling  with  such  scrupulous 
fidelity  that  I do  not  exaggerate  when  1 
say  that  in  spile  of  the  poetry  and  grace 
of  every  detail,  in  spite  of  the  richne.ss  of 
the  arabesque,  the  shimmering  of  the 
hangings,  the  attraction  of  the  furnish- 
ings,  which  all  invite  to  far  niente,  and 
the  incomparable  beauty  of  the  carpets,  of 
whicli  Loti  possesses  a choice  collection,  a 
woman  there  feels  the  oppressive  anguish 
of  a prison. 

From  the  Turkish  apartment  one  passes, 
by  stairways  leading  back  to  the  front  of 
the  house,  to  .Madame  Pierre  Loti’s  own 
room,  of  which  you  could  scarcely  conjec- 
ture the  style.  It  is  a bed-chamber  of  the 
First  Empire.  .A  mahogany  bed  with  brass- 
es which  are  veritable  gems,  hangings  of 
yellow  rep  with  blue  borders,  long  chairs, 
easy  chairs,  footstools,  pier  tables,  bibelots, 
ceilings  adorned  with  enormous  golden 
honey-bees  in  relief  ; the  decoration  of 
the  chimney-pieces,  the  writing-table,  all 
the  small  objects,  everything,  absolutely 
everything,  is  executed  with  the  most  ab- 
solute exactitude  and  scru|>ulousness  of 
style. 

Hut  here  is  Loti's  chamber,  the  room  of 
a Breton  peasant.  The  bed  is  very  high, 
with  tall  posts  of  oak,  and  curtains  of  red 
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and  white  checked  cotton  ; there  is  a tall 
dresser,  and  an  ancient  oaken  table,  which, 
with  its  little  basin  and  ewer  of  water, 
serves  as  washstand.  The  floor  is  tiled. 
There  is  a pair  of  sabots  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  Here  we  find  ourselves  in  Brittany, 
at  home  with  the  Phheur  d’Islande,  after 
having  traversed  the  First  Empire,  and 
Turkey  and  China. 

But  we  go  down-stairs  now,  cross  the 
garden,  and  ascend  again,  to  enter  a medi- 
teval  dining-room,  which  is  a most  beauti- 
ful, most  radiant  room,  and  is,  even  among 
so  many  astonishing  things,  by  far  the 
greatest  wonder  of  the  house.  Loti  was 
three  years  in  finding  and  putting  in  place 
the  wainscoting  and  the  loggia.  The  ban- 
ners and  window  glass  he  had  copied  from 
old  models  ; the  table,  in  the  shape  of 
a horseshoe,  and  the  immense  chimney- 
piece,  he  found.  One  might  think  him- 
self in  a hall  untouched  by  time,  in  the 
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recesses  of  the  oldest  of  the  chateau.x  of 
Beauce. 

A GRAND  f£TE  GIVEN  IIV  LOTI. 

It  was  for  the  inauguration  of  this  ad- 
mirable apartment  that  Loti  gave  to  forty 
selected  guests  a fete  Louis  XL,  which  we 
can  never  forget. 

He  had  written  or  given  verbally  to  us 
all  the  design  and  color  of  our  costumes, 
so  that  each  of  us  might  contribute  to  the 
perfect  harmony  of  the  general  effect  which 
he  had  planned. 

The  preparation  for  this  fete  had  ac- 
quired such  fame  in  the  city  of  Rochefort 
that  the  loungers  in  the  streets  fully  ex- 
pected to  see  me  brought  in  a chariot 
drawn  by  oxen,  and  that  1 would  alight 
en  costume.  How  shall  I give  an  idea  of  an 
entertainment  on  which  Loti  and  two 
young  pupils  of  Jacob  de  Charles  had 
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lavished  their  efforts  tluring  six  months? 
The  viands  and  drinks  had  been  the  sub- 
jects of  much  research;  the  former  had  been 
frequently  essayed  during  a long  period  of 
time,  and  the  latter  were  carefully  made 
ready  in  advance,  that  they  might  most 
perfectly  reproduce  the  sensations  enjoyed 
by  our  ancestors. 

Loti  had  iliscovered  in  an  isle  of  La 
Charente  two  old  musicians  who  played 
airs  of  that  by-gone  time.  One  of  them  was 
more  than  eighty  years  old,  and  he  died  of 
the  joyous  excitement  of  the  occasion,  a 
few  days  after  his  tri- 
umph. In  the  ante- 
room, as  we  entered, 
we  saw  the  body  of  a 
man  swinging  from 
a gallows.  Scarcely 
were  we  seated  at  the 
tables  when  the  sound 
of  trumpets  announced 
the  arrival  of  a troop 
of  Saracenic  prisoners. 

Since  we  were  in  joyt 
ft  festin,  we  bestowed 
pardon  on  them,  and 
they  seated  themselves 
in  our  company.  It 
was  a surprise  that 
wrung  cries  of  terror 
from  me,  to  feel  a trap- 
door rising  under  my 
feet,  and  to  see  thus 
admitted  a band  of 
acrobats,  who  proceed- 
ed to  execute  most  cu- 
rious feats  of  strength 
and  agility.  Mean- 
time we  continued  to 
feast : foodsand  drinks 
were  set  before  us  in 
long  succession ; it 
would  take  a volume  to 
describe  it  all.  .\drien 
Marie,  a friend  of  ours, 
had  come  from  Paris  with  a tall  greyhound 
which  never  left  his  side,  and  he  had  put 
on  the  disguise  of  a fool.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  amusing  features  of  the  evening. 
Hut  it  would  be  impossible  to  mention  all 
the  details  of  that  uni()ue  entertainment. 
I will  speak  only  of  the  ceremonious  entry 
of  a superb  roast  peacock,  with  tail  spread, 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  four  squires, 
and  preceded  by  a band  of  musicians  play- 
ing the  traditional  peacock's  march. 

After  dinner  there  was  a dance  that  was 
especially  applauded — thetvxch  dance — in 
which  young  girls  wrapped  in  long  muslin 
veils,  and  young  men,  danced  the  dance  of 


the  torches.  The  smoking  flames  flitting 
about  the  white  draperies,  outlining  the 
intricacies  of  the  figures  of  the  dance,  kept 
us  in  constant  fear  of  danger;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  sensation  of  witnessing  a 
sacred  dance,  revived  after  the  lapse  of 
centuries  of  neglect,  aroused  our  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  illustration  will  enable  you  to  judge 
of  Loti's  manner  of  composing  a costume. 
It  represents  his  attire  at  an  entertainment 
of  mine,  in  which  each  guest  was  to  come 
in  the  costume  of  some  famous  character, 
and  then  to  play'  his 
part  during  the  even- 
ing. Thus  Osiris  was 
brought  into  conversa- 
tion with  Cleopatra, 
Charlotte  Corday  with 
Marat,  Charles  the 
First  with  Cromwell, 
a grisette  with  Nero, 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur 
with  Scapin,  and  Ma- 
homet with  Pourceaug- 
nac.  Pierre  Loti  came 
as  the  Fisher  of  Ice- 
land to  a garden  party 
which  I gave  at  the 
.\bbage  de  Gif. 


HOW  HE  APPORTIONS 
HIS  WORK  EACH 
DAY. 

Pierre  Loti  is  evi- 
dently never  idle. 
Since  I have  to  speak 
of  him  only  in  private 
life,  I need  not  linger 
to  describe  his  manner 
of  writing.  It  is,more- 
over,  perfectly  simple, 
and  can  be  described 
in  a word.  In  the 
morning  Lieutenant  Julien  Viand  is  wholly 
devoteil  to  his  work  or  to  his  study,  or  to 
his  service  as  a mariner.  If  he  has  com- 
mand of  a vessel,  as  soon  as  he  rises  he  is 
occupied  with  his  men  ; he  either  questions 
the  second  in  command,  summoning  him 
to  his  house  for  the  report,  or  he  goes  in 
person  to  inspect  his  vessel  ; for  when  he 
is  Lieutenant  Viand,  this  dreamer  becomes 
the  most  serious  and  most  accomplished 
of  orticers.  His  bearing,  his  gesture,  his 
glance,  his  voice,  and  one  might  almost 
add  his  stature,  undergo  a complete  Change 
when  Pierre  Loti  oi  X.\\^  AcaJemie  Fran^aist 
becomes  a lieutenant  in  the  h'rench  navy. 
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The  young  commander  is  adored  by  his 
men,  who  find  him  devoted  to  the  execu- 
tion of  justice,  at  tmce  implacable  towards 
a wilful  fault,  and  indulgent  towards  an 
unwitting  error.  Although  of  small  stature, 
he  is  so  strong  that  he  calls  forth  the  ad- 
miration of  his  men,  when,  in  the  case  of  a 
manoeuvre  badly  executed  or  in  the  re- 
moval of  some  cargo,  he  indicates  with  a 
gesture  what  is  to  l)e  done,  or  lifts  or  sets 
in  place  some  object.  No  one  of  his  sub- 
ordinates could  get  the  better  of  him,  if  he 
ventured  to  contend  with  him  as  gymnast 
or  as  marksman.  The  sailors  ascribe  to 
him  a very  complex  superiority  made  up 
of  all  in  him  that  they  can  sec  aiul  under- 
stand, as  well  as  of  much  that  is  beyond 
their  grasp,  and  they  are  devoted  and  sub- 
missive to  him  to  the  point  of  fanatic- 
ism. 

Lieutenant  Julien  ^‘ianIl,  whenever  he 


has  the  leisure  to  do  so,  becomes  Pierre 
Loti  from  two  o’clock  until  six  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  He  requires  no  more  time 
than  this  to  write  in  his  superb,  large,  cor- 
rect handwriting  a volume  in  a few  months. 
His  study  is  always  full  of  flowers  ; he  has 
a passion  for  them,  and  in  a few  seconds 
he  can  arrange  in  a vase  an  exquisite 
bouciuet  of  what  had  appeared  to  be  the 
most  insignificant  of  flowers.  The  more 
perfume  his  flowers  have  the  more  he 
loves  them.  The  odor  of  flowers  never 
becomes  oppressive  to  him,  even  when  he 
is  writing. 

now  1.011  i.ivi-s. 

If  Loti  is  stationed  in  a city,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  within  an  hour  of  his  arrival 
he  will  have  found  and  selected  for  his 
residence  the  house  commanding  the  widest 
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view,  situated  in  the  most  original  manner, 
and  in  which  one  can  find  the  greatest  re- 
tirement. In  such  a house  I saw  him  at 
Hendaye. 

The  house  was  situated  on  the  Hidassoa, 
a river  as  much  Spanish  as  French,  which 
serves  as  frontier  to  the  two  countries. 
When  the  tide  rises,  the  Hidassoa  is  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  a gulf. 

.My  readers  will  permit  me  to  copy  a 
description  of  I.oti's  house  which  I have 
already  made,  for  I wrote  my  first  impres- 
sions of  the  place  on  the  spot,  and  I can- 
not improve  it.  “ Loti's  house  is  small, 
but  is  ilecorated  by  the  fancy  of  a great 
artist.  Over  the  white  woodwork  of  the 
drawing-room,  very  commonplace  and  bare 
in  itself,  Loti  has  draped  fi.sMing-nets,  which 
are  agitated  by  the  warm  airs  from  with- 
out, and  cause  light  and  mysterious  shad- 


ows to  flit  over  the  walls.  The  gray  of 
the  nets  waving  over  the  softened  white- 
ness gives  the  impression  of  an  evanescent 
decoration  seen  in  a dream.  Huge  crab- 
shells  which  have  become  transparent, 
rough  and  ugly  monsters  of  the  sea,  are 
attached  to  the  netting. 

“ On  every  hand,  in  the  many  vases,  are 
many  beautiful  flowers,  which  Loti  can 
never  be  denied.  Hangings  draped  in  the 
corners,  portieres,  furnishings  disposed 
with  taste,  all  combine  to  make  one  ex- 
claim, on  entering  for  the  first  time  : ‘ How 
beautiful  this  is  ! ’ Loti’s  study,  placed 
above  the  drawing-room,  looks  out  also  on 
the  Hidassoa  ; one  might  say  at  certain 
hours  that  the  view  is  over  the  sea.  To 
write  in  peace,  Loti  has  condemned  the 
inner  door  to  the  room,  and  his  visitors 
must  go  up  to  his  sanctum  by  means  of  a 
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rope  ladder,  an  easy  way  for  sailors,  but 
slightly  incommodious  for  others. 

“On  the  terrace,  at  the  foot  of  this  lad- 
der, is  a laurel  of  .Apollo,  bushy,  enormous, 
colossal  in  size. 

“‘This  was  an  omen,'  I said  to  him, 
‘ that  you  were  to  become  an  academician 
during  your  sojourn  at  Hendaye.’ 

“‘That  did  not  occur  to  me  till  after 
my  election,’  he  answered." 

In  his  address  to  the  AcaJcmie  Fran- 


(aisf.  Loti  has  described  his  impressions 
while  the  question  of  his  nomination  was 
under  consideration  at  Paris.  He  was  in  a 
skiff  on  the  sea,  returning  from  his  small 
vessel,  the  “ Zarclot,"  .nnd  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  he,  so  far  away,  so  great  a 
stranger  to  the  tactics  which  often  have  an 
inlluence  with  the  learned  assembly,  could 
not  be  proposed.  .And  yet,  in  spite  of  his 
doubts,  he  hud  an  im|>ulse  to  stop  at  the 
telegraph  station  before  going  to  his  house. 
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“ And,”  said  he,  “ when  I saw  the  heap  of 
despatches  which  awaited  me,  I understood, 
even  before  I had  opened  one  of  them,  that 
1 had  been  elected." 

I'ierre  Loti  is  a musician  of  a high  order. 
He  sings  in  a beautiful,  true  baritone  voice, 
and  as  an  accompanist  he  is  unrivalled. 

He  loves  quiet  life  with  his  family.  His 
mother,  Madame  Viand — for  I'ierre  Loti 
is  Lieutenant  julien  Vianil — is  the  source 
from  which  he  has  drawn  the  distinction, 
sensibility,  and  grace  of  his  mind.  She  is 
eighty-two  years  old,  but  she  is  as  active 
as  a young  woman,  and  she  performed  feats 
of  mountain  climbing  last  autumn  which 
were  beyond  the  powers  of  her  daughter, 
Madame  Hou,  the  sister  of  Loti.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  .Madame  Viand,  at  her 
present  age,  has  just  witnessetl  for  the  first 
time  a bull  fight  at  Fontarabia,  that  ador- 
able little  Spanish  city,  which  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  from  Hendaye. 
Loti  feared  greatly  lest  the  viident  impres- 
sion received  from  thecombai  should  injure 
his  mother.  Hut  she  instantly  grasped  the 
picturestjue  side  of  the  spectacle,  and  was 
absorbingly  interested  in  it. 

Pierre  Loti  is  married,  and  his  young  wife 
loves  to  bear  the  name  of  Madame  Pierre 
Loti,  in  preference  to  that  of  Madame  ju- 
lien Viand.  She  admires  her  husband  as 
much  as  the  most  impassioned  of  his  read- 
ers, and  she  is  sufficiently  literate  to  under- 
stand him.  Knowing  I.oti’s  love  for  flow- 
ers, it  is  one  of  her  favorite  occupations  to 
renew  the  flowers  on  his  table  and  in  the 
drawing-room  for  the  great  gratification  of 
Loti’s  eyes. 

Loti  lost  his  first  little  son,  who  came 
prematurely  into  the  world,  and  he  has 
never  ceased  to  mourn  for  him.  He  has 
given  his  second  son  the  name  borne  by 
the  first,  Samuel.  The  young  Samuel, 
although  scarcely  four  years  old,  is  already 
a person  of  pronounced  character.  Of 
course  he  intends  to  be  a sailor,  and  he  is 
always  dressed  in  sailor's  costume.  Inas- 
much as  his  trousers  are  white,  they  must 


be  changed  several  times  daily,  for  the 
future  admiral  is  somewhat  too  fond  uf 
playing  on  all  ftMirs  with  his  cats. 

Loti  is  passionately  fond  of  cats.  He 
attracts  them  to  him  to  such  a degree  that 
all  the  unfortunate  cats  in  a city  where  he 
is  living  seem  to  give  each  other  the  word, 
and  flock  about  him  to  enlist  his  sympathy 
in  their  lot,  to  which  he  is  never  insensible. 
This  brings  to  mind  his  wonderful  “ Book 
of  Pity  and  of  Death,''  in  which  he  has 
drawn  us  to  participate  so  deeply  in  the 
sufferings  of  animals.  The  four  pages 
devoted  to  the  last  but  one  of  the  cattle 
slaughtered  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  while 
the  officer  is  on  watch,  and  at  whose  execu- 
tion the  last  of  the  animals  looks  on,  is 
man's  most  elegant  protest  against  the 
sufferings,  the  tortures,  which  we  inflict 
on  dumb  creatures.  .After  reading  these 
pages  one  must  be  wholly  without  heart 
not  to  be  moved,  at  least  w bile  the  impres- 
sion of  the  reading  lasts,  to  become  a vege- 
tarian. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  a man  of 
letters  cannot  be  a sailor  in  serious  earnest. 
Such  an  affirmation  may  be  true  in  regard 
to  others,  although  the  French  navy  has 
counted  distinguished  authors  among  its 
men  ; it  is  not  true  in  regard  to  Loti.  No 
one  is  more  conversant  with  the  occupa- 
tions of  his  career,  more  attentive  or  skil- 
ful in  performing  his  duties.  Here  again 
he  gratifies  the  old  passion  of  his  child- 
hood for  physical  exercises,  his  love  of 
activity.  The  calling  of  a sailor  has  this 
peculiarity,  which  would  naturally  attract 
Loti's  choice,  that  in  it  one  is  always  on 
the  eve  of  a battle  between  the  elements, 
of  an  unfolding  of  moral  and  physical 
]>ower,  and  that  it  affortls  many  days  to 
be  given  to  dreaming. 

I repeat  to  my  readers  that  if,  after  this 
hasty  sketch,  they  feel  themselves  insuffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  Pierre  Loti,  they 
may  look  for  him  in  his  works.  In  any 
case,  I believe  I have  given  them  a key  by 
which  they  may  find  him. 
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OUR  FIRST  ONE  HI 

IN  one  year  and  ten  months  from  the 
issue  of  the  first-  number,  the  circula- 
tion of  McCi.uke's  Magazine  has  grown 
to  100,000  copies,  the  increase  in  twelve 
months  being  65,000  copies. 

The  growth  of  the  Magazine  has  been 
gradual  from  month  to  month,  and  has 
come  from  no  special  effort  in  pushing  or 
advertising  it,  but  mainly  from  the  accept- 
ability of  the  Magazine  itself.  In  fact,  so 
continuous  has  been  the  increase  that  only 
once,  during  the  past  eight  months,  has  a 
sufficient  number  of  copies  been  printed  ; 
and  so  closely  has  the  Magazine  sold  out 
each  month  that  there  are  on  hand  few 
more  than  sufficient  copies  to  meet  the  need 
for  bound  volumes.  Hence  the  size  of  each 
edition  is  a very  accurate  measure  of  the 
actual  circulation.  This  fact  is  significant  ; 
because,  while  it  is  a mere  matter  of  money 
to  print  large  editions,  and  anybody  can  do 
it  who  has  the  purse  and  will,  to  print  them 
and  sell  them  is  quite  another  affair. 

CIRCL’LATION  UOUHLEI)  INSIt>E  THE  EIKST 
YEAR. 

The  first  issue  of  .McCi-ure’s  Magazine 
(June,  1895)  consisted  of  20,000  copies. 
The  edition  gradually  grew  until,  with  the 
December,  1893,  number,  it  was  35,000;  this 
particular  number  showing  an  advance  of 
5,000  copies  over  any  previous  sale.  The 
edition  for  .May,  1894,  was  40,000  copies, 
showing  another  clean  advance  over  i>re- 
vious  issues  of  5,000  copies. 

The  increased  sale  of  this  number  was 
attributed  to  the  very  complete  series  of 
portraits  of  General  Grant,  as  well  as  to 
the  valuable  articles  on  his  life  and  char- 
acter by  General  Horace  Porter  and  others. 
.•\nd  at  that  time  it  was  decided  to  devote, 
in  a similar  way,  some  pages  to  the  princi- 
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pal  portraits  of  Napoleon,  the  belief  being 
that,  with  the  revived  interest  in  .Napoleon, 
such  a collection,  printetl  in  one  number, 
would  increase  the  circulation  another  5,000 
copies.  The  circulation  fell  off  somewhat 
during  the  summer  months  of  1894  ; but 
with  the  October  number  it  was  found  that 
an  edition  of  40,000  copies  was  consider- 
ably too  small,  that  number  selling  out  in 
four  or  five  days. 

THE  NAPOLEON  PICTURES  AND  PAPERS. 

In  seeking  for  portraits  of  Napoleon, 
we  accidentally  learned  of  Mr.  Hubbard's 
remarkable  collection.  This  collection  we 
were  invited  to  examine  and  to  use,  Mr. 
Hubbard  putting  it  freely  at  our  disposal. 
Kven  a cursory  examination  showed  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the 
collection  and  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
subject  in  one  or  even  in  four  numbers  of 
the  Magazine.  In  f.Tct,  it  was  found  that 
the  pictures  finally  selected  could  not  be 
published,  even  in  very  large  installments, 
in  less  than  eight  numbers.  So  the  plan  first 
contemplated,  of  publishingone  article  with 
portraits  of  Napoleon  showing  him  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  life,  developed  into  a 
series  of  articles  illustrated  in  a more 
interesting  and  complete  manner  than  any 
previous  publication  on  Napoleon.  .At  the 
same  time  it  became  necessary  to  publish 
a compact,  clear,  and  interesting  life  of 
Napoleon  to  accompany  these  pictures. 
The  pictures  came  to  us  freely,  and  the 
historian  was  luckily  at  hand  in  the  per- 
son of  .Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  who  hail  done 
a great  deal  of  work  for  the  Magazine 
previously,  and  who  had  spent  three  years 
in  1‘aris  studying  the  epoch  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  had  just  written  a life  of 
one  of  the  principal  women  of  that  time. 
IK,  Limited.  All  rights  rcticrvcd. 
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Her  studies  as  well  as  her  inclinations 
fitted  her  to  undertake  the  life  of  Napo- 
leon, and  she  has  written  it  most  satisfac- 
torily. No  less  a critic  than  Colonel  John 

Ropes,  who  is  probably  the  greatest  au- 
thority on  Napoleon  in  the  I'nited  States, 
stated  in  a letter  to  the  editor  of  this 
Magazine  : “ I think  Miss  'I'arbell’s  ‘ I.ife 
of  Napoleon  ’ gives  what  we  most  want  to 
know  about  him.  Her  account  of  his 
administration  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
France  was  very  clear  and  satisfactory.” 
We  believe  that  for  its  length  it  is  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  lives  of  Napoleon 
ever  produced. 

MR.  Hl'liu.\kl)'s  k.\KK  NAI'Ot.KON 
COl.t.EL  riON. 

Mr.  Hubbard's  collection  is  well  known 
both  here  and  abroad.  He  has  been  four- 
teen years  gathering  these  pictures,  and 
has  s|)ent  large  sums  of  money  for  them. 
He  is  known  to  the  iirincipal  dealers  in 
prints  in  .-\merica  and  Kurope,  and  they 
keep  him  informed  of  whatever  is  worth 
buying  in  the  way  of  portraits  of  Napoleon. 
His  collection  is  valuable  not  only  because 
of  the  individual  worth  of  each  picture,  but 
also  because  of  its  completeness.  It  was 
meant  to  present  Napoleon  as  he  appeared 
at  every  important  epoch  of  his  life,  from 
youth  to  death,  as  painted  by  the  great 
masters,  and  also  to  include  the  notable 
masterpieces  which  show  him  in  the  vari- 
ous great  scenes  of  his  life.  .And  in  pre- 
senting the  free  Use  of  this  collection  to 
us,  .Mr.  Hubbard  rendered  a service  that 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

It  was  decided  to  print  of  the  November 
number  10,000  copies  more  than  the  40,000 
that  had  been  printed  of  the  October 
number.  Hut  so  rapidly  did  subscriptions 
and  news-stand  orders  pour  in  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Napoleon  series,  that 
the  order  was  increased  before  the  plates 
left  the  press  to  60,000  copies.  'I'his  edi- 
tion was  exhausted  in  one  week,  and  sub- 
scriptions were  ct)ming  in  at  the  rate  of 
150  a day  ; so  that  a second  edition  of 

10.000  copies,  making  70,000  in  all,  show- 
ing a gain  over  any  previous  number  of 

40.000  copies,  was  necessary  to  supply  the 
rlemand  for  the  first  number  containing 
the  I.ife  of  Napoleon. 

A GAIN  IN  SIX  MONTHS  OF  6o,000. 

It  is  therefore  not  hard  to  trace  the 
principal  cause  of  the  extraordinary  pros- 
perity of  the  .Magazine.  Kighty  thousand 


copies  were  required  of  the  December 
number,  and  the  .Magazine  has  gone  on 
prospering  until  with  the  .April  number  it 
was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  edi- 
tion to  100,000  copies,  a gain  in  six  months 
of  60,000  copies. 

It  is  rather  an  interesting  fact  that 
during  the  three  years  in  which  Abbott's 
“ I.ife  of  Napoleon  ” was  appearing  in 
“ Harper's  -Magazine,"  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  the  circulation  of  that  maga- 
zine increased  nearly  100,000.  This  was 
one  of  the  results  of  the  first  Napoleonic 
revival,  which  received  a great  impulse 
from  the  return  of  Napoleon's  body  to 
France.  .Another  result  of  that  revival  was 
the  elevation  of  the  third  Napoleon  to  the 
iiiqierial  throne.  The  extraordinary  vital- 
ity of  Napoleon’s  fame  is  well  evidenced 
by  this  fact  that  two  magazines,  estab- 
lished more  than  forty  years  a|)art,  have 
each  owed  their  first  great  success  to  a 
life  of  Napoleon. 

THK  BEST  I.ITEkATfkE  BV  THE  GREATEST 
WRITERS. 

Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  to  in- 
crease the  circulation  of  a magazine  60,000 
copies  in  six  months  in  the  face  of  the 
extraordinary  competition  in  the  magazine 
world,  unless  the  magazine  possessed  many 
excellences  ; and  while  the  Fife  of  Napo- 
leon has  placed  .McC'i.cre’s  .Magazine  in 
the  hands  of  many  thousands  of  people 
who  otherwise  would  not  have  taken  it, 
the  whole  table  of  contents  has  been  valu- 
able in  retaining  their  continued  supiiort. 
The  Xiagazine  has  aimed  to  publish  the 
best  literature  by  the  greatest  writers,  and 
while  it  is  no  slave  to  famous  names,  and 
has  published  a great  deal  of  matter  by 
writers  heretofore  unknown,  at  the  same 
time  there  are  few  contemporary  writers 
of  the  highest  rank  who  have  not  contrib- 
uted to  its  pages,  and  some  of  the  very 
greatest  writers  have  contributed  some  of 
their  most  important  matter. 

NOTABt.E  CONTRIBUTORS  ANH  CONIRIBU- 
TIONS. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  besides  writing  a serial 
for  the  .Magazine,  also  contributed  an  auto- 
biographical article  of  rare  charm  and  in- 
terest, and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
under  engagement  to  write  for  the  Maga- 
zine a long  and  important  novel.  This 
novel,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  was 
left  practically  finished,  and,  if  so,  it  will 
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appear  in  our  pages  during  the  next  year. 
Rudyard  Kipling,  Conan  Hoyle,  Octave 
Thanet,  Walter  Hesant,  Joel  t'handler  Har- 
ris, Thomas  Hardy,  Robert  Harr,  Hret 
Harle,  Gilbert  Parker,  Henry  M.  Stanley, 
Ian  .Maclaren,  and  others  have  contributeti 
short  stories  ; and  it  would  be  hard  to 
make  a list  outside  of  these  that  contained 
anything  like  so  many  of  the  greatest  writ- 
ers of  our  time.  Articles  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  such  as  have  commended  them- 
selves by  their  interest  and  timeliness,  have 
been  contributed  by  the  Right  Honorable 
W.  Gladstone,  fleneral  Horace  Porter, 
Sara  Orne  Jewett,  Herbert  Spencer,  Phi- 
ward  Piverett  Hale,  General  .A.  W.  Greely, 
tMiarles  .A.  Dana,  M.  de  Hlowitz,  Professor 
Henry  Drummond  (who  has  contributed 
four  very  important  articles  on  subjects 
identified  with  his  name),  J.  Af.  Barrie, 
Washington  Gladden,  S.  R.  Crockett,  Ham- 
lin (iarland,  H.  H.  Hoyesen,  Beatrice  Harra- 
den,  and  others.  Indeed,  a glance  through 
the  back  numbers  of  the  Magazine  demon- 
strates the  fact  that  it  has  published  a great 
deal  of  the  really  great  literature  produced 
during  its  lifetime.  In  addition  to  contribu- 
tions by  authors  of  the  first  rank,  it  has  had 
a staff  of  highly  trained  writers,  who  have 
investigated  the  most  interesting  develop- 
ments of  contemporary  activities,  and  have 
written  about  subjects  in  historical,  scien- 
tific, biographical,  and  other  fields,  in  a 
manner  to  introduce  almost  a new  stand- 


ard in  such  matters.  In  the  field  of 
popular  science  the  Magazine  has  no 
equal. 

TIIK  PIONEER  OF  CHEAP  .MAGAZINES. 

The  list  of  readers  has  grown  so  rapidly 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  present  constitu- 
ency do  not  know  that  MiCi.ure's  Maga- 
zine was  the  first  magazine  published  at  as 
low  a price  as  15  cents  a copy.  It  was 
the  pioneer  in  the  field  of  cheap  magazines, 
and  now  its  imitators  actually  outnumber 
the  high-priced  magazines.  Just  one 
month  after  thefirst  number  of  McCi.ure's 
was  issued,  a prominent  25-ccnt  magazine 
cut  its  price  in  two,  and  three  or  four  months 
later,  another  magazine  reduced  its  ]>rice 
still  further  ; and  the  aggregate  circulation, 
at  the  present  moment,  of  the  magazines 
sold  at  10  or  15  cents  is  probably  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  higher-priced  magazines. 

And  this  has  all  come  to  pass  since  .Mc- 
Ct.URE’s  Magazine  was  started,  a year  ago 
last  June. 

FOUNDED  WITHOUT  CAPITAI.. 

All  interesting  fact  in  regard  to  the 
Magazine,  aside  from  its  rapid  success,  is 
the  fact  that  it  was  founded  practically 
without  capital.  It  had  been  regarded  in 
New  York  as  an  absolute  axiom  that  not 
less  than  $zoo,ooo,  and  probably  as  much 
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as  $500,000,  woiikl  be  re<iuircil  to  found 
an  illustrated  monthly  magazine,  and  the 
experience  of  more  than  one  publisher 
seemed  to  prove  the  soundness  of  this 
opinion.  Indeed,  several  magazines  have 
been  attempted  in  recent  years  which  ex- 
hausted enormous  sums  of  money  without 
even  getting  established.  It  therefore 
seemed  to  many  a foolhardy  enterprise  to 
start  a magazine  with  no  capital,  and  there 
were  times  when  we  ourselves  felt  that  we 
had  undertaken  a very  large  task,  espe- 
cially during  the  first  few  months,  in  the 
midst  of  the  financial  panic  of  i«93.  Hut,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  the 
success  of  the  Mag- 
azine was  so  rapid 
that  there  was  no 
real  discouragement 
from  the  publication 
of  the  first  number, 
and  if  the  publish- 
ers, when  they  be- 
gan, had  had  any 
money  ahead,  even 
a small  amount,  say 
$10,000  or  $15,000, 
they  really  would 
never  have  known 
an  anxious  moment. 

TO  RE  MADE  BETTER 
AND  BETTER. 

The  .Magazine  has 
been  singularly  fort- 
unate in  many  tvays. 

It  is  really  a child  of 
the  newspaper  syn- 
dicates established 
by  its  proprietors 
more  than  ten  years 
ago,  and  their  previ- 
ous experience  as 
editors  enabled 

them  to  avoid  many  mistakes.  .Viid,  be- 
sides, the  Magazine  was  established  in  a 
very  modest  way,  and  reprinted  many  of 
the  short  stories  and  articles  which  its  pub- 
lishers had  published  previously  through 
the  newspaper  press,  thus  reducing  its  ini- 
tial charges.  This,  of  course,  may  have 
interfered  to  a certain  extent  with  the 
growth  in  circulation  ; but  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  publishers  to  found  a mag- 
azine in  any  other  manner.  Hut  this 
reprinting  of  matter  has  been  only  an  in- 
cident of  the  lack  of  capital,  and  is  in  no 
way  a necessity  of  the  low  price  of  the 
Magazine  ; and  the  publishers’  plans  do  not 
contemplate  the  policy  of  republication  to 


any  extent  in  the  future.  Hy  another  year 
they  will  be  able  to  carry  out  a num- 
ber of  plans  for  the  enlargement  and  im- 
provement of  the  Magazine  in  different 
directions.  The  enterprises  for  the  fu- 
ture justify  us  in  expecting  continued 
increase  of  support  and  growth  in  cir- 
culation. 

Our  present  circulation  has  come  upon 
us  almost  unawares  ; we  were  simply  con- 
scious of  doing  our  best  to  make  a good 
magazine,  and,  before  we  knew  it,  the  cir- 
culation had  reached  the  first  stage  in  our 
progress,  viz.,  100,000.  We  intend  to  work 
just  as  hard  for  the 
next  100,000,  which, 
judging  by  our  past 
experience,  will  soon 
be  attained. 


McClures  quar- 
terly. 

This  prompt  and 
generous  support  of 
McClure's  .Maga- 
zine now  enables  its 
publishers  to  under- 
take another  new 
enterprise, — a very 
important  departure 
in  the  publication 
of  expensive  books. 
On  May  tenth  will 
appear  the  first  num- 
ber of  McClure's 
Quarterly,  the 
largest  and  most 
magnificently  illus- 
trated magazine  in 
the  world,  to  ap- 
pear, as  its  name 
indicates,  every 
three  months,  each 
number  devoted  to  one  subject  in  the  fields 
of  history,  biography,  science,  adventure, 
portraiture,  etc.  The  price  will  be  fifty 
cents  a copy.  It  will  contain  illustrations 
and  text  equivalent,  if  published  in  the 
ordinary  way,  to  volumes  costing  from 
$5.00  to  $8.00. 

The  first  number  of  the  Quarterly  will 
contain  the  complete  Life  of  Napoleon, 
by  Miss  Tarbell,  already  printed  in  the 
Nlagazine,  but  with  important  additions, 
and  illustrated  with  between  two  and  three 
hundred  pictures.  It  will  contain  256 
pages  of  text,  and  will  be  printed  on  the 
finest  quality  of  coated  paper  made  ex- 
pressly for  this  work. 


KAPOLBON  Ali  A I.IRtrTR.NAtCT  OF  ARTILLRRV. 

This  charminc;  portrait  of  Napoleon  {from  McClurr's 
Qt'ARtRRLv)  is  now  published  for  the  6rst  time.  It  is  from 
a water  color  by  an  unknown  artist,  in  the  collection  of 
Baron  Larrey,  Paris. 
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’I’he  second  number  of  the  Quarterly  have.  'I'hey  secured  the  assistance  of  M. 
will  be  a collection  of  the  series  of  por-  .\rmand  Jiispcilair  Its  Rciiu.r-Arts, 

traits  of  distinguished  men  and  women,  who  possesseil  rare  ((ualifications  for  the 
known  as  “ human  documents,"  which  have  task.  His  official  position  he  owed  to  his 
been  appearing  in  the  .Magazine  since  its  familiarity  with  the  great  art  collections, 
foundation.  It  will  contain  an  aggregate  both  public  and  private,  of  l-'rance,  and  his 
of  not  less  than  six  hundred  pictures,  in-  official  duties  made  him  especially  familiar 
eluding  portraits  of  \V.  E.  Oladstone,  I’rince  with  the  great  paintings  relating  to  French 


Bismarck,  General  Grant,  Olive*.  Wendell 
Holmes,  John  G.  Whittier,  W.  I).  Howells, 
•Mphonse  Daudet,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Drummond,  C.  .\.  Dana, 
Eugene  Field,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  and 
others. 


THE  LIFE  OF  NA- 
POLEON. 

Miss  Tarbell’s 
l.ife  of  Napoleon 
as  enlarged  will 
contain  an  aggre- 
gate of  about 
70,000  words.  It 
tells  the  story  of 
this  e.xtraordinary 
man’s  career  vivid- 
ly and  dramatically, 
and  yet  avoids  the 
fables  and  inaccu- 
racies that  charac- 
terize the  earlier 
histories,  being 
written  in  the  light 
of  the  most  recent 
publications,  — 
memoirs,  letters, 
and  state  papers  of 
the  period.  It  is 
easily  read,  anti 
easily  understood. 


jOSKPHINE.  1796. 

This  poftrftit.  never  before  published,  is  from  a miniature  by 
Roches,  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Girardin. 
Paris.  It  is  one  of  a ^rcai  number  of  hitherto  unpublished 
pictures  in  McCll-re's  Qt'AKTBRLV. 


history.  Besides,  he  was  a specialist  in 
Napoleonic  iconography.  He  had  writ- 
ten, among  other  things,  a volume  on 
RalTet  and  Charlet,  whose  lithographs  are 
among  the  most  notable  representations 
of  the  events  of  Na- 
poleon’s life.  On 
account  of  his 
(pialifications  and 
special  knowledge, 
he  hatl  been  se- 
lected by  the  great 
house  t)f  Hachette 
it  Company  to  edit 
their  book  on  "'I'he 
Life  of  Napoleon 
in  Pictures,’'  which 
wasthefirstatteni|)t 
to  bring  together 
in  one  volume  the 
most  important 
pictures  relating  to 
the  military,  politi- 
cal, and  private  life 
of  Napoleon.  M. 
Dayot  had  just 
completed  this 
task,  and  was  fresh 
from  his  studies  of 
Napoleonic  pict- 
ures, when  his  aid 
was  secured  by 
the  publishers  of 
McClure’s  .Mac.a- 


and  gives  the  average  render  a clearer  con-  zixf.  in  supplementing  the  Hubbard  col 
ception  of  the  character  and  career  of  lection. 

Napoleon  than  he  could  derive  from  any 


other  volume. 

THE  II.I.USTRATIONS. 

The  chief  source  of  illustrations  for  the 


The  work  was  prosecuted  with  the  one 
aim  of  omitting  no  important  picture. 
When  great  paintings  indispensable  to  a 
complete  pictorial  life  of  Napoleon  were 
found,  which  had  never  been  either  etched 


Life  of  Napoleon  in  the  Quarterly,  is  still,  or  engraved,  photographs  were  obtained. 


as  in  the  case  of  the  Napoleon  papers  in 
the  Magazine,  the  great  collection  of  .Mr. 
Hubbard,  the  owner  having  generously 
placed  the  entire  collection  at  the  service 
of  the  publishers  for  use  in  the  Quarterly, 
as  he  had  previously  for  use  in  the  Maga- 
zine. But  in  order  to  make  it  still  more 


many  of  these  photographs  being  made 
especially  for  our  use. 

\ gcnerousselection  of  pictures  was  made 
from  the  works  of  Raffet  and  Charlet.  M. 
Dayot  was  able  also  to  add  a number  of 
pictures — not  less  than  a score — of  unitpie 
value,  through  his  personal  relations  with 


comprehensive,  a representative  of  Mu-  the  owners  of  the  great  private  Napoleonic 
Clure’s  Mag AZiNEand  an  authorized  agent  collections.  Thus  were  obtained  hitherto 
of  Mr.  Hubbard  visited  Paris,  to  seek  out  unpublished  pictures,  of  the  highest  value, 
there  whatever  it  might  yet  be  desirable  to  from  the  collections  of  Mgr.  Due  d’.Au- 
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male  ; of  fl.  I.  H.,  Prince  Victor  Napoleon  ; 
of  Prince  Roland  ; of  Karon  l.arrey,  the 
son  of  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  army  of 
Napcjleon  ; of  the  Duke  of  Hassano,  sun  of 
the  minister  and  confidant  of  the  emperor; 
of  M.  Kdmond  Taigiiy,  the  friend  and  biog- 
raiiherof  Isabey  ; of  Si.  .Mbert  Christophle, 
(iovernor  (ieneral  of  the  Credit  Foncier  of 
France;  of  M.  Paul  le  Roux,  who  has  per- 
haps the  richest  of  the  Na|)oleonic  collec- 
tions ; and  of  M.  le  Mar<iuis  de  (lirardin, 
son-in-law  of  the  Due  de  (iaete,  the 
faithful  Minister  of  Finance  of  Napoleon 
1.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that  no 
rloubt  can  be  raised  as  to  the  authentic- 
ity of  documents  borrowed  from  such 
sources. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  too  much  to  say 
that  we  have  here  tlie  most  complete  re- 
union of  important  Napoleonic  documents 
which  has  ever  been  published.  In  this 
magnificent  collection  of  pictures,  chrono- 
logically presented,  we  see,  in  succession, 
portraits  of  Napoleon  as  pupil  at  Hrienne, 
as  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  la  Fere,  as 
captain  of  artillery,  as  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  volunteers  of  Corsica,  as  the  hero  of 
Vend^miaire,  as  conqueror  at  Areola,  as 
coiuiuerorat  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  as 
First  Consul,  and  finally  at  all  the  differ- 
ent periods  of  the  emperorship,  from  the 
solemnities  of  the  sacre  to  the  exile  and 
death  at  St.  Helena. 

.•\nd  not  only  the  figure  of  Napoleon, 
multiplied  to  infinity  by  various  interpreta- 
tions, appears  on  almost  every  page  of  this 
book,  but  also  the  portraits  of  his  most 
celebrated  generals,  of  his  heroic  compan- 
ions in  arms  : of  Ney,  I.efebvre,  Murat,  Ju- 
not,  I.annes,  Hernadotte,  .Mass^na,  Kleber, 


etc.  ; and  of  all  the  members  of  his  fam- 
ily, to  which  are  added  the  historic  fig- 
ures of  his  implacable  enemies  : Alexander 
1.,  F'rancis  II.,  (leorge  III.,  Pitt,  Metter- 
nich,  Wellington,  Nelson,  and  BlQcher. 
.•kmongst  the  throng  of  emperors,  em- 
presses, kings,  queens,  warriors,  and  states- 
men, smiling  or  grave,  appear  the  faces  of 
well-known  artists,  poets,  actors,  scientists, 
and  thinkers : Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre, 
Berthollet,  Chenier,  Talma,  Girodet,  Isa- 
bey, Gerard,  and  others. 

It  is,  in  a word,  a picturesque  and  com- 
plete r/sumf  of  the  astonishing  existence 
of  Napoleon,  or,  rather,  an  artistic  and 
captivating  expos/  of  the  whole  history  of 
his  reign,  presented  to  the  reader  under 
this  attractive  form  of  an  endless  series  of 
pictures,  each  one  of  which  is  accompanied 
by  a commentary  as  interesting  as  it  is  in- 
structive. 

Only  exce|)tionally  have  pictures,  statues, 
or  prints  by  living  artists  been  chosen.  It 
is  especially  in  documents  of  the  Napo- 
leonic epoch  that  we  must  seek  for  historic 
verity.  Gros,  Guerin,  Boizot,  David,  Lon- 
ghi,  Isabey,  Gerard,  Dahling,  Girodet,  and 
Vernet  (to  cite  only  the  best)  will  always 
teach  us  more  of  the  subjects  which  they 
painted  de  visu  than  the  most  charming 
work  executed  at  the  present  day  by  artists 
however  rich  in  imagination.  It  is  from 
the  great  historical  value  of  Mr.  Hubbard’s 
extraordinary  collection,  to  be  reproduced 
almost  complete,  and  supplemented  by  the 
pihes  in/dites,  from  the  rare  collections 
named  above,  and  to  the  reproduction  of 
which  their  owners  have  kindly  consented, 
that  this  Life  of  Napoleon  will  derive  a 
most  powerful  interest. 


NAIt>l.EON  AT  BRIRSMl.  NArui.RON  AS  GP-NEKAL  OP  THE  ARMY  OF  ITALY.  NAPOLEON  AS  EMPEROR, 

A set  of  entyon  sketches  by  Napoleon's  friemS,  the  artist  David,  now  ia  the  coilectioo  of  M.  Chcramy.  From 
McCli'rm's  Qi’arterlv. 
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A l ALK  WITH  HIM  IN  HIS  WORK-ROmi— TH E I'AST  AND  l UTURE 

OK  THE  AIR-SHII’. 


— — By  Roiikrt  H.  Sherard. 


''T' HE  RE  is,  perhaps,  no  more  charming  contributed  frequently  to  the  “ Moniteur 
A man  in  all  Paris  than  M.  Oaston  Tis-  Scientifique,"  and  discovered  a new  color- 
sandier,  the  great  aeronaut  and  editor  of  ing  matter  in  the  tar  extracted  from  cider- 
one  of  the  most  successful  scientific  pub-  apple  pulp.  It  was  at  the  age  of  tyventy- 
lications  of  the  day,  “ La  Nature.”  He  is  five  that  he  began  to  make  the  balloon 
(|uiet,  modest,  and  reserved,  but  most  cor-  ascensions  which  have  rendered  his  name 


dial,  and,  when 
speaking  on  a 
subject  which 
interests  him, 
especially  when 
talking  on  aero- 
nautics, or  when 
showing  his 
wonderful  col- 
lection of  curi- 
osities relating 
to  ballooning, 
he  becomes 
(juite  ardent. 

His  eyes  light 
up,  he  speaks 
rapidly,  and 
the  wonderful 
energy  w h i c h 
has  enabled  him 
to  do  so  much 
in  the  course  of 
his  career  is 
betrayed  in 
every  word  and 
gesture. 

Gaston  Tis- 
sandier  is  a 
Parisian  by 
birth,  and  was 
burn  on  the  2 ist 
of  November, 

1843.  On  his 
mother's  side 
he  is  descended 
from  a remarkable  scientist,  I.h^ritier  de 
Brutelles.  He  was  educated  at  the  Lyc^e 
Bonaparte  and  afterwards  entered  the  Con- 
servatoire des  -Arts  et  Metiers,  as  pupil 
to  P.  P.  Dehdrain.  .At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Ex- 
perimental and  .Analytical  l.aboratory  of 
the  Union  Generale,  a most  important  in- 
dustrial establishment.  While  here  he 


famous.  His 
first  was  under- 
taken at  Calais, 
on  the  i6th  of 
.August,  1868,  in 
company  with 
the  aeronaut 
Duruof.  The 
result  of  it  was 
that  Tissandier 
was  encouraged 
to  hope  that,  by 
the  use  of  the 
various  air  cur- 
rents, it  might 
be  possible, 
after  all,  to 
solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  direc- 
tion of  balloons. 
By  rising  and 
falling  in  their 
balloon  the  two 
aeronauts,  on 
that  occasion, 
were  able  to 
proceed  in  a 
given  direction 
a distance  of 
t we  n t y-eight 
kilometres,  and, 
if  this  other- 
wise unremark- 
able ascension 
was  so  greatly 
was  because  it 
is  to  say,  by  a 


discussed  at  the  time,  it 
seemed  that  at  last — that 
proper  application  of  the  natural  forces — 
the  problem  referred  to  might  be  consid- 
ered to  be  capable  of  solution.  It  may 
be  remarked  here  that,  although  M.  Tis- 
sandicr  has  since  that  time  made  no  less 
than  forty-five  ascensions,  he  does  not  con- 
sider the  problem  any  nearer  solution  than 
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il  \v;is  a iiiiarlLT  (if  a i:t;nUiry  aj^o,  as  iraii- 
spirt-s  in  tlic  conversation  I have  recently 
had  with  him. 

M.  Tissandier  lives  on  the  fifth  floor  of  a 
modern  house  in  the  Rue  de  Chateaudnn, 
in  a luxuriously  furnished  apartment.  The 
ante-chaml)er  is  filled  with  bookshelves, 
and  withcases  laden  wilheuriosities relating 
to  the  science  with  which  his  name  is  asso- 
ciated. .Against  the  walls  of  the  ante- 
chamber, as  of  the  passages  which  lead 
from  it  to  the  various  rooms,  are  pictures, 
mostly  of  the  last  century,  depicting  the 
heroes  of  aerostatics  and  various  historical 
asceivsions.  In  the  fine  drawing-room,  into 
which  the  visitor  is  shown,  are  to  be  re- 
marked a series  of  drawings  representing 
the  various  episodes  of  the  terrible  ascen- 
sion of  1X75,  which  nearly  cost  M.  Tissan- 
dier his  life.  This  was  the  ascension  of  the 
balloon  “ Zenith  ” on  the  15th  of  .April,  fol- 
lowing closely  upon  the  inaugural  ascension 
undertaken  in  that  balloon  on  March  23d, 
when  .M.  Tissandier,  in  company  with  his 
brother  .Albert,  a M.  Jobert,  and  MM. 
Croc^-Spinelli  and  Sivel. 
remained  over  twenty- 
three  hours  in  the  air, 
thus  beating  the  record 
of  the  world  in  the  mat- 
ter of  length  of  a balloon 
voyage.  Starting  at  noon 
on  its  second  voyage,  the 
“ Zenith,”  m a n n e d by 
MM.  (iaston  Tissandier, 

Croc^-Spinelli,  and  Sivel. 
soon  reached  an  altitude 
which  had  never  been 
reached  by  a balloon  be- 
fore ; that  is  to  say,  an 
altitude  of  twenty-eight 
thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet.  Before 
this  height  had  been 
reached  M.  Tissandier 
lost  consciousness  and 
did  not  recover  until  the 
balloon  had  descended  to 
an  altitude  of  twenty-two 
thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-five  feet.  'I'hen 
he  had  the  horror  to  dis- 
cover that  his  two  com- 
panions, less  fortunate 
than  himself,  had  passed 
from  the  swoon  to  death. 

Not  discouraged  by  this 
fearful  experience  Tissan- 
dier continued  his  experi- 
ments and  ascensions.  In 
i88j  he  showed  at  the  iosasuiun  ai  ja  ieaks. 


exhibition  of  electricity  in  the  Palais  de 
rindustrie  the  model  of  an  electric  dirigible 
balloon,  which  seemed  so  satisfactory  that 
some  time  after,  having  in  vain  tried  to 
form  a company,  he  associated  himself  with 
his  brother  .Albert  ; and  at  their  own  ex- 
pense they  constructed,  in  an  aerostatic 
workshop  at  .Auteuil,  a working  air-ship 
of  the  same  pattern,  in  which  an  ascen- 
sion was  first  made  on  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber, 18S3.  .Although  the  results  obtained 
were  not  such  as  to  allow  it  to  be  thought 
that  the  problem  of  steering  balloons  had 
been  solved,  it  seemed  established  that  in 
the  use  of  electrical  apparatus  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  must  be  expected. 
Captains  Krebs  and  R^nard,  of  the  govern- 
ment aerostatic  service,  took  up  the  idea, 
and  at  Chalais-Meudon  obtained  some 
greatly  superior  results  with  improved  ap- 
paratus. 

“It  is  chiefly  because  of  the  success  of 
these  gentlemen,”  said  M.  Tissandier,  “ that 
I have  of  late  abandoned  my  investigations. 
My  brother  and  1 have  been  the  first  to 
, applaud  the  success  of 
MM.  Krebs  and  R^nard, 
because  where  the  sacred 
interests  of  science  or  of 
fatherland  are  concerned, 
there  can  and  should  be 
no  question  of  personali- 
ties.” 

A SCIENTIFtC  WORK-ROOM 
AMI  CURIOSITV  SHOP. 


M.  Gaston  Tissandier's 
work-room — w herein, 
seated  at  a table  covered 
with  papers  and  books, 
with  his  back  to  a huge 
hook-case  reaching  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  the  sa- 
vant receives  his  visitors 
— contains,  amongst 
other  objects  of  interest, 
the  unique  plaster  cast  of 
a group  designed  by  the 
sculptor  Clodion  in  1784, 
which  it  was  intended  to 
erect  on  the  Place  des 
Tuileries  in  honor  of  the 
brothers  Montgolfier. 
The  cast,  which  was 
never  executed,  repre- 
sents a Genius  inflating  a 
balloon  by  means  of  a 
burning  tdreh.  Two  lit- 
tle Cupids  present  to  a 
sitting  woman,  who  may 
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be  supposed  to  represent  France,  or  Fame,  the  stand  on  which  this  cast  is  placed  is  a 
a medallion  on  which  are  designed  in  pro-  cabinet  filled  with  bonbon  and  snuff  boxes 
file  the  heads  of  the  two  brothers  who  of  the  last  century,  all  of  which  are  orna- 
discos’ered  ballooning.  Behind  sits  a figure  mented  with  designs  and  pictures  relating 
of  Time  with  a scythe,  and  above  him  are  to  the  discovery  which,  as  M.  Tissandier 
two  other  Cupids.  The  cast  is  signed  by  says,  “ was,  it  was  thought,  to  revolutionize 
Clodion,  and  is  a unique  and  highly  inter-  the  world.”  Many  of  these,  apart  from 
esting  work  of  art.  M.  Tissandier’s  apart-  this  interest,  are  of  great  intrinsic  beauty 
ment  is  full  of  such  curiosities.  Adjoining  and  value.  In  a cupboard  in  an  adjoining 
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room  Nf.  Tissantiier  has  a quantity  of  very 
rare  ohi  l>()oks,  prinletl  long  before  the 
Montgolfiers  hail  made  their  tliscovery, 
proving  that  the  possibility  of  aerial  navi- 
gation had  long  impressed  itself  on  the 
thinking  world.  ( )ne  very  curious  book,  and 
as  rare  as  curious,  is  entitled,  “L'Homme 
tlans  la  f.une,  on  le  Voyage  C'himerique  fait 
au  Monde  de  la  l.une,  nouvcilement  decou- 
vert.  Par  Dominique  Gonzales,  .Aventurier 
Kspagflol,  auterment  dit  I.e  Courier  Vo- 
lant.” I'his  work  was  published  in  1648. 
.Another  volume  of  great  interest,  forming 
part  of  this  collection,  is  a work  published 
in  1757,  entitled,  "The  .Art  of  Navigating 
in  the  .Air,  by  l-'ather  (ialien." 

M,  Tissandier's  aerostatical  collection 
contains  upwards  of  three  thou.sand  differ- 
ent objects.  In  the  huge  portfolios  stored 
in  thedining-room,  are hundredsof  engrav- 
ings, colored  pictures,  posters  and  hand- 
bills of  the  period  of  the  discovery,  amongst 
which  are  many  most  curious  and  interest- 
ing in  character.  One 
may  mention  especially 
a government  announce- 
m e n t dated  Tuesday, 

September  2,  178.5,  from 
the  “Gazette  de  I-'rance," 
which  was  posted  all  over 
the  environs  of  Paris,  ex- 
plaining that  people  had 
no  reason  to  be  fright- 
ened by  the  appearance 
of  a balloon  in  the  air, 
and  should  not  consider 
it  or  its  crew  as  danger- 
ous; giving  a brief  ex- 
planation of  what  the 
Italloonwas  and  what 
might  be  expected  of  it, 
and  commanding  that 
the  lives  and  apparatus 
of  the  aeronauts  should 
be  respected.  M.'l'issan- 
dier  said  : “ 1 have  been 
collecting  everything  re- 
lating to  the  history  of 
ballooning  for  upwards 
of  twenty-five  years,  and 
have,  I think,  the  most 
complete  collection  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  I 
continue  adding  to  it  year 
by  year,  and  have  no 
difficulty  now,  as  I always 
hear  at  once  of  any  curi- 
osity that  may  be  on  sale 
in  any  part  of  the  world.” 

Perhaps  the  piece  of 
his  collection  which  M. 


Tissandier  is  proudest  of  is  the  original 
of  a letter  written  by  Franklin  to  Sir  Joseph 
Hanks,  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  Lon- 
don, describing  the  first  ascension  of  the 
.Montgolfiers,  which  he  witnessed  from  the 
little  house  at  Passy,  where  he  was  then  re- 
siding. This  letter,  entirely  in  Franklin’s 
writing,  is  dated  November  21,  1783.  It 
was  bought  by  .M.  Tissandier,  together 
with  other  papers,  at  a sale  in  England,  a 
great  bargain,  for  the  |)rice  of  ten  guineas. 
The  whole  apartment  overflows  with  aero- 
nautic curiosities.  In  the  bedroom  is  a 
chest  of  drawers  inlaid  in  wood  mosaic, 
highly  colored,  with  a representation  of  the 
transport  of  Charles's  balloon,  the  first  one 
to  be  inflated  with  hydrogen,  in  December, 
1783,  from  the  Champs  de  Mars,  where  the 
inflation  had  been  executed,  to  the  Place 
des  Tuileries,  where  the  ascension  was  to 
take  place.  There  is  against  the  wall  a 
wash-fountain  in  copper,  on  which  is  en- 
graved a balloon  bearing  the  inscription  ; 
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“Vive  la  Nation,"  which  dates  from  1794. 
Here  may  be  seen  a portrait  of  Blanchard, 
here  one  of  Charles,  here  a colored  sheet 
on  which  the  game  of  balloons  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  royal  game  of  goose, 
here  a magic  lantern  with  slides  painted 
in  Nuremberg,  on  which  are  depicted  vari- 
ous ballooning  scenes  and  heroes.  'I'he 
very  modern  furniture  is  in  harmony  with 
the  general  character  of  the  place.  The 
chairs  in  both  drawing-room  and  study  are 
covered  with  tapestry  on  which  are  worked 
representations  of  balloon  ascensions. 

Yet  M.  Tissandier  says  that  now  for 
some  time  he  has  given  up  research  in  this 
field  of  study,  the  reason  being  chiefly  that 
he  does  not  wish  to  compete  with  his  con- 


freres at  Meudon,  and  also  that  he  is  kept 
very  busy  with  his  literary  work.  He  has 
found  time  to  contribute  largely  to  French 
literature.  .\mong  his  most  important 
works,  apart  from  those  of  a more  strictly 
scientific  character,  may  be  enumerated 
his  “.Scientific  Recreations,"  which  was 
crowned  by  the  French  .Academy;  “ Water.” 

“ Martyrs  of  Science,"  “ Heroes  of  Labor." 
“Souvenirs  of  a Military  .Aeronaut  in  the 
.Army  of  the  Loire,"  the  magnificent  “His- 
tory of  Ballooning."  and  “ History  of  my 
.Ascensions,”  Besides  these  works,  he  has 
written  largely  for  the  principal  papers  an<l 
reviews  of  France.  It  was  shortly  after  the 
war  that  he  founded  the  magaifiiie  “La 
Nature,"  which  he  still  edits,  and  which  has 
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become  so  valuable  a property  in  his  hands. 

“ I founded  that  journal,"  said  M.  Tissan- 
dier,  “ because  1 felt  that  everybody  ought 
to  work  towards  the  regeneration  of  France  ; 
that  everybody  who  could  do  something 
towards  reconstructing  our  dear  country 
should  do  so  ; that  everybody  who  could 
work  should  work,  according  to  his  abili- 
ties; and  that  was  the  best  way  that  we 
could  serve  the  fatherland  at  a time  when 
it  was  in  such  sore  distress.” 

TIIK  FUTUKK  OF  HAU.OOMNc;. 

In  answer  to  a (picstion  as  to  his  opinion 
on  the  future  of  ballooning,  M.  Tissandier 
said  : “ I believe  that  the  sanguine  e.xpec- 
tations  which  were  aroused  at  the  time  of 
Montgolfier’s  first  e.\periments  will  some 
day  be  realized,  and  that  the  conditions  of 
human  life  will,  in  consequence,  be  com- 
pletely revolutionized.  Already  very  great 
progress  has  been  made  within  recent  years 
towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
steering  balloons,  on  which  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  futureof  ballooning,  as  a science 
of  practical  utility  to  man, entirely  depends. 
The  recent  experiments  at  Chalais-Meudon 
seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  various 
conditions  of  success  have  at  last  been  dis- 
covered, and  that  it  is  only  a question  of 
time  and  perseverance  now. 

“ The  conditions  of  success,  on  which 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  steering  bal- 
loons depends,  are  four  : a motor,  a screw, 
a rudder,  and  a speed  superior  to  that  of 
the  wind.  If  balloons  are  to  be  steered, 
the  balloon  must  have  a motive  power  by 
which  it  can  be  moved  forw'ard  and  up- 
wards and  dow'iiwards  when  it  is  necessary 
to  take  it  out  of  a current  of  wind  superior 
to  its  own  speed.  For,  as  we  discovered, 
the  rate  of  speed  of  the  wind  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  altitude.  You  find  layers  of  at- 
mosphere, if  I may  use  that  expression,  one 
above  the  other,  moving  at  very  different 
rates  of  speed.  The  motor  must  move  a 
screw,  because  the  screw  is  the  most  power- 
ful means  known  of  propelling  a body 
through  a fluid.  Just  as  it  is  the  best  means 
of  propulsion  for  a ship  in  water,  it  is  the 
best  for  a ship  in  the  air,  which  is  only  a 
fluid  of  less  density  than  water.  Similarly, 
the  shape  of  the  balloon  should  resemble 
that  of  a ship,  because  the  same  condi- 
tions are  applicable  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other  ; that  is  to  say,  it  should  be  of  an 
elongated  form  and  should  be  fitted  with  a 
rudder,  placed  at  its  stern,  made  of  stuff 
smooth  and  taut,  and  fulfilling  the  same 
functions  and  obeying  the  same  principles 
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as  the  rudder  of  a ship.  A balloon  of  elon- 
gated shape,  fitted  with  a screw,  set  in 
motion  by  a motor,  and  with  steering  gear 
such  as  1 have  described,  would  sail  as 
surely  in  any  direction  that  might  be  de- 
sired as  a steamship  in  the  sea,  so  long 
as  the  air  was  still.  It  is  the  opposing 
force  of  the  air  currents — that  is  to  say,  of 
the  wind — which  makes  the  steering  of  the 
air-ship  a matter  of  such  difficulty.  When 
the  speed  of  the  air,  coming  in  the  face  of 
the  balloon,  is  ei]ual  to  that  generated 
by  the  balloon  itself,  the  air-ship  remains 
stationary;  when  it  is  superior,  the  balloon 
is  driven  back.  The  problem  is  to  find  a 
motor  of  sufficient  power  to  maintain  a rate 
of  speed  superior  to  that  of  the  strongest 
air  current.  .Ml  kinds  of  motors  have  been 
tried  without  result  in  the  past.  The  first 
motor  essayed  was  the  oar,  worked  by  the 
aeronaut  himself.  This  was  the  invention 
of  lilanchard  in  1784.  He  claimed  to  have 
solved  the  problem  and  to  have  been  able 
to  direct  his  balloon  against  the  wind  by 
means  of  his  oars,  which  were  worked  by- 
hand,  much  like  the  oars  of  a boat.  Similar 
attempts  were  made  in  the  same  year  by 
(luyton  de  Morveau  and  .-Mib^  Bertrand  at 
Dijon,  the  oars  in  this  case  being  more  in 
the  form  of  paddles,  made  of  silk  tightly 
stretched  over  a light  wood  frame,  and 
worked  by  hand  like  the  wings  of  a bird. 
Abbd  .Miolan  and  his  companion,  getting 
nearer  to  the  truth,  about  the  same  time 
experimented  with  a balloon  which  was 
fitted  with  one  gigantic  oar  worked  like  a 
scull  over  the  stern  of  a boat.  I say  that 
they  got  nearer  to  the  truth,  because  it  was 
from  the  scull  worked  over  the  stern  of  the 
boat  that  the  idea  of  the  screw  was  taken 
as  a means  of  propulsion  ; and  it  is  in  the 
screw,  and  the  screw  only,  that  the  hope 
of  tlurmodern  aeronaut  lies.  But  all  these 
experiments  were,  from  the  outset,  destined 
to  remain  impracticable,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  man’s  arm  power  is  too  feeble 
to  compete  with  the  wind  even  at  an  ordi- 
nary rate  of  speed.  As  to  the  next  develop- 
ment, which  was  that  of  the  use  of  sails,  it 
cannot  but  have  proceeded  from  a perfect 
ignorance  of  the  most  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  physics.  .A  M.  Tissandier  de  la 
Mothe — no,  he  was  no  relation  of  mine — 
solemnly  proposed  to  the  .Academy  of 
Sciences  an  invention  for  applying  to  the 
‘aerostatic  globe’  the  same  sails  that  are 
applied  to  ships  in  the  water.  It  was  an 
absurdity,  because  the  balloon,  relatively 
to  the  air  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  is  in 
a state  of  such  absolute  immobility  that 
the  flame  of  a candle  lighted  in  a balloon 
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does  not  flicker,  and  a soap-bubble  (1  liave 
tried  this  myself  again  and  again)  can  be 
laid  down  on  any  part  of  the  balloon  and 
will  remain  as  utterly  motionless  as  a stone- 
weight.  The  sails  applied  to  a balloon, 
even  in  the  .strongest  hurricane,  would  not 
receive  a breath  of  air.  It  is  fair  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  time  to  say  that 
they  at  once  saw  the  absurdity  of  M.  de  la 
Mothe’s  proposal,  but  De  la  Mothe  was 


not  the  only  man  who,  from  a want  of 
elementary  scientific  knowledge,  thought 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  steering  of  bal- 
loons by  the  use  of  sails.  -■Kn  Englishman 
named  Martyn,  a certain  (iuyot — who,  by 
the  way,  proposed  that  balloons  should  be 
made  egg-shaped — a savant  named  Robert- 
son, who  ought  to  have  known  better,  and 
a M.  Terzuolo,  who  |iroposed,  as  late  as 
1855,  that  the  sail  to  be  fitted  to  the  balloon 
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should  be  inflat- 
ed with  air  gener- 
ated by  a hand 
pump,  all  com- 
mitted the  same 
error,  .\bout  as 
absurd  as  Terzu- 
olo’s  idea  was 
that  of  an  invent- 
or who  proposed 
to  me  that  the 
balloon  should 
be  constructed  of 
magnetized  ma- 
terial, by  reason 
of  which  it  would 
be  attracted,  in- 
variably, in  the 
direction  of  the  North  Pole.  I think  that 
I liave  his  letter  here."  M.  Tissandier  took 
down  a box  and  opened  a number  of  paper 
cases  which,  as  he  showed  me,  were  im- 
pressed with  the  water-mark  of  .Montgolfier 
brothers,  descendants  of  the  famous  .Mont- 
golfiers, who  are  engaged  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  paper  in  the  centre  of  France.  The 
water-mark  is  a balloon. 

IHK  I-KOHl.KM  OF  STKKKINO. 

“ .Vlthough  it  had  long  been  established 
that  it  was  useless  hoping  for  any  practical 
results  in  aerial  navigation,"  continued  M. 
Tissandier,  “ until  a motor  of  sufficient 
power  could  be  discovered,  it  was  thought 
that,  in  the  meanwhile,  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  very  forces  which  it  had  to  com- 
bat, s()me  sort  of  practical  result,  as  a pi$ 
a/kr,  might  be  obtained.  I fancy  that  it 
was  M.  Ifuruof  and  myself,  in  our  ascent 
on  the  i6th  of  .\ugust,  1868,  near  Calais, 
who  first  demonstrated  that,  by  using  the 
various  air  currents,  one  might  more  or  less 
sail  in  the  direction  that  it  w.as  desired  to 
take.  .\t  a distance  of  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  feet  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  the  air  current  blew  from 
northeast  to  southwest.  .Vbove  that  height 
there  was  an  air  current  which  blew  in  ex- 
actly the  opposite  direction.  Between  the 
two  was  a thick  layer  of  clouds.  Thus  by 
rising  above  or  by  sinking  below  this  layer 
of  clouds  we  obtained  two  absolutely  op- 
posed directions.  Thanks  to  this  circum- 
stance, we  were  able  to  travel  a distance  of 
twenty-seven  kilometres  in  one  direction, 
and  then,  by  a mere  maiuEuvre  with  the 
ballast,  to  return  to  nearly  the  same  spot 
we  had  started  from.  By  tacking,  more- 
over, had  we  dared,  we  could,  I believe, 
have  crossed  right  over  to  Fingland  and 


returned  to 
France  without 
any  danger. 
Duruof  at  t.'her- 
bourg,  Jovis  at 
Nice,  and  M. 
Bundle  at  Odes- 
sa, repealed 
these  experi- 
ments with 
equal  success. 
But, as  I say,  this 
taking  advant- 
ageof  the  aerial 
currents  for  fol- 
lowing any  giv- 
en direction  can 
only  be  consid- 
ered as  a pis  aller  in  certain  cases.  Very 
often,  of  course,  there  are  no  favorable  cur- 
rents of  which  advantage  can  be  taken. 
■\t  other  times  the  winds  are  entirely  ad- 
verse, for  the  phenomena  of  contrary  winds 
at  different  heights  are  not  reliable.  1 have 
been  freipiently  disap])ointed,  even  when 
setting  out  with  the  hope  of  being  able, 
thanks  to  a favorable  current,  to  reach  a 
given  point,  notably  on  one  occasion  when, 
during  the  war,  I travelled  from  Rouen 
with  letters  and  official  des|)atches.  I as- 
cended with  every  ground  for  hojting  that 
the  wind  would  take  my  balloon  to  Paris, 
but  was  forced  to  interrupt  my  journey  miles 
away  from  the  capital. 

“What  must  be  the  essential  is  a motor 
of  sufficient  jjower  to  turn  a screw  so  as  to 
generate  a force  of  propulsion  superior  to 
the  force  of  the  wind.  Of  course,  nobody 
expects  that  there  will  ever  be  discovered 
a motor  powerful  enough  to  generate  a 
force  superior  to  that  of  the  strongest 
winds  which  may  be  met  with  in  the  air,  but 
certainly  one  should  be  practicable  of  suffi- 
cient force  to  compete  with  ordinary  air  cur- 
rents, such  as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  would 
be  met  with  by  the  aeronaut.  Tempests 
arc  not  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as  to 
discourage  the  experiment.  \ great  step 
was  taken  by  Henri  Ciiffard,  and  1 believe 
that  if  that  great  man  had  lived — he  died 
by  his  own  hand,  discouraged  when  failing 
health  interrupted  his  wonderful  career, 
just  at  a time  when  he  was  preparing  an 
experiment  of  the  highest  interest — I be- 
lieve, 1 say,  that  the  problem  would  already 
have  been  solved.  His  first  experiments 
were  with  balloons  propelled  by  a steam- 
motor.  Fie  was  only  twenty-six.  It  was 
in  1851  when  he  took  out  a patent  for  a 
system  of  balloon  navigation  by  the  use  of 
steam  power,  and  on  the  zqth  of  September, 
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1852,  he  made  his  first  ascent  at  the  Hip- 
podrome. His  balloon  was  elongated  in 
shape,  measuring  forty-four  metres  from 
point  to  point,  and  eleven  in  diameter  at 
its  longest  diameter. 

“It  was  (liffard  who  established  the  fact 
that  the  balloon  must  be  of  an  elongated 
model,  so  as  to  present  the  least  surface  to 
the  friction  of  the  air.  In  1S55  he  con- 
structed another  balloon  of  elongated 
form,  containing  three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred cubic  metres  of  gas.  Though  wiiuls 
were  unfavorable,  and  the  force  of  propul- 
sion generated  by  the  steam-motor  inferior 
to  that  of  the  winds  against  which  it  had 
to  battle,  the  bal- 
loon made  a very 
good  fight  of  it, 
and  at  the  same 
time  the  useful- 
ness of  the  rud- 
der was  estab- 
lished. Giffard 
was  able  to  tack 
in  the  directions 
he  wished,  mov- 
ing from  right. to 
left  and  from  left 
to  right  in  his  ef- 
forts to  escape 
the  full  force  of 
the  opposing  cur- 
rents. He  may- 
be said  to  have 
definitely  proved 
the  fact  that  the 
balloon,  to  be 
steered,  must  be 
fitted  with  a rud- 
der, and  that  this 
may  be  made  ef- 
fective by  a mo- 
tor of  sufficient 
power.  It  is  to 

Giffard,  whom  I t.iKh.\Ku‘s  dikk.iulk  n,\LLooN  1 
shall  always  con- 
sider as  my  master  and  my  .M.-ccenas,  that 
we  owe  it,  that  the  problem  of  aerial  navi- 
gation can  no  longer  be  treated  as  the 
Utopia  of  science.  M.  Pupuy  de  home 
confirmed  this  by  the  remarkable  ascent 
which  he  effected  in  1872.  De  Tome's 
motor  was  again  of  insufficient  strength, 
yet  certain  results  were  obtained  in  the  way 
of  deviation  from  the  current,  and  it  was 
finally  made  clear  that  results  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  elongated  balloon  fitted 
with  steering  gear  and  propelled  by  a 
screw.  But  the  motor  had  yet,  and  has  yet, 
to  be  found. 

“If  the  steam-motor,  in  si>ite  of  the  re- 


sults obtained  by  Giffard  and  by  De  I.6mc, 
has  been  abandoned,  it  is  for  a number  of 
practical  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
very  dangerous.  Consider  the  peril  of  a 
furnace  placed  under  a mass  so  infiamma- 
ble  as  an  immense  body  of  hydrogen  gas. 
One  shudders  to  think  of  the  accidents 
which  might  ensue  in  the  air.  For  this 
reason  alone  the  use  of  the  steam-motor 
must  be  considered  impracticable.  -An- 
other objection,  and  a very  serious  one,  is 
that  the  balloon  worked  by  a steam-motor 
woidd  always  be  diminishing  weight  as 
the  fuel  and  the  water  were  consumed  ; 
the  former  dissipating  in  gas  and  smoke 
and  the  latter  in 
steam.  The  bal- 
loon, aceording- 
ly,  would  be  con- 
stantly rising  in 
the  air,  and  the 
only  way  of  low- 
ering it  would  be 
by  sacrificing  its 
contents ; that  is 
to  say,  by  dimin- 
ishing its  volume 
of  gas,  the  result 
of  which  would 
be  that  its  dura- 
tion w o u I d be 
singularly  short- 
en ed.  Giffard 
knew  of  all  these 
objections  and 
had  |)  I a n n e d 
measures  for 
overcoming 
them,  which  un- 
fortunately he 
was  never  able  to 
execute.  Thus, by 
the  use  of  a con- 
denser, he  hoped 
to  collect  the 
steam  as  it  left 
the  boiler,  to  reduce  it  to  water,  and,  using  it 
again,  to  avoid  the  loss  of  weight,  winch  was 
such  a fatal  objection  to  the  steam-boiler. 
He  al.so  proposed  to  use  hydrogen  gas  as 
fuel,  using  for  this  purpose  the  gas  which, 
as  the  balloon  ascends  and  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  diminishes,is  forced  from  it. 
The  balloon  would  thus  have  been  self-feed- 
ing, and  no  fuel  would  have  had  to  be  car- 
ried, thus  still  further  reducing  the  inconve- 
nience caused  by  a constant  loss  of  weight. 

“Other  experiments  have  been  tried  with 
compressed  air-motors,  gas-motors,  and 
others.  The  objection  to  all  these  is  their 
enormous  weight. 
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TIIK  POSSinil.lTIKS  OF  TIIK  F.l.KCTRIC  MOTOR. 

“ My  opinion  is,  that  the  only  motor 
which  will  solve  the  question  is  the  electric 
motor.  It  was  I who  first  took  out  a patent 
for  this  idea,  my  patent  heiiiR  for  ‘the  ap- 
plication of  electricity  to  aerial  navi;;a- 
tion.’  That  was  in  1881,  and  in  a note  com- 
municated to  the  .\cademy  of  Sciences  I 
e.\plained  the  advantatfes  of  the  electric 
motor.  In  the  first  place,  it  works  without 
a furnace.  Secondly,  its  weight  never  di- 
minishes nor  increases  durinj;  its  working, 
and  it  is  set  in  motion  with  the  greatest 
ease.  .Assisted  l>y  M.  Gaston  Plante  and 
other  savants  and  engineers,  I was  at  last 
able  to  realize  my  jiroject  of  an  electric  mo- 
tor. A reduced  model  of  the  electric  balloon 
was  e.'chibited  at  the  Klectricity  Exhibition 
in  1881.  Itwasinflatedwith 
pure  hydrogen,  and  the 
screw,  worked  by  an  elec- 
tric motor,  attained  a 
speed  of  three  metres  a 
second.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  1885  that,  with 
the  help  and  collabora- 
tion of  my  brother,  .Albert 
Tissandier,  I was  able  to 
const  ruct  a b a 1 1 1)  o n 
worked  by  an  electric  mo- 
tor for  actual  navigati,>n. 

Our  balloon,  following 
the  principles  verified  by 
the  experiments  of  l)e 
l.ome  aiul  of  Giffard,  was 
of  elongated  form,  meas- 
uring twenty-eight  metres 
from  point  to  point,  and 
having  a diameter  of  nine 
metres  at  its  broadest  part. 

The  tissue  was  of  calico, 
glazed  with  a varnish 
specially  invented  for  the 
purpose  by  M.  Arnold  of 
Saint  One  n - I ’.A  u m o n e. 

The  volume  of  the  balloon 
was  ten  hundred  and  sixty 
cubic  metres.  Our  motor 
was  not,  however,  of  suffi- 
cient force  to  overcome 
that  of  the  wind,  and  the 
best  result  obtained  was 
that  we  remained  station- 
ary. When  sailing  with  the 
wind,  however,  our  screw 
propelled  us  in  a very  sat- 
isfactory m a n n e r . We 
were  delighted  with  the 
easy  working  of  the  motor, 
and  the  result  of  this  ex- 


periment was  to  confirm  absolutely  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  is  the  electric  motor  that  must 
be  used.  .Although  we  did  not  make  head- 
way against  a wind  blowing  at  a rate  of 
three  metres  the  second,  we  were  able  to 
resist  it  and  to  deviate  from  its  current 
by  tacking,  with  the  greatest  facility. 

“ In  September,  1884,  having  in  the  mean- 
while improved  our  rudder,  we  made  another 
ascent  with  an  improved  machine,  and, 
heading  against  a wind  blowing  at  the  rate 
of  four  metres  the  second,  were  able  to  pro- 
gress against  it  for  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Unfortunately,  we  had  only  enough 
material  to  work  our  motor  for  a limited 
period,  and  were  driven  to  interrupt  our 
voyage  about  an  hour  too  early.  At  that 
time  the  wind  was  blowing  with  a force 
very  much  inferior  to  that  of  our  motor, 
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which  was  one  of  four  metres  to  theseconil, 
and  had  we  been  able  to  continue  its  work- 
ing we  could  have  sailed  back  to  Paris  as 
easily  as  if,  instead  of  being  in  a balloon, 
we  had  been  in  a screw  steamer  on  a calm 
sea.  .’Mtogether,  both  my  brother  and 
myself  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  our  experiments,  and  to 
consider  that  a step  hail  been  taken  to- 
ward the  solution  of  the  problem  on  which 
the  whole  future  of  ballooning  will  de- 
pend. We  were  unable  to  continue  our 
experiments,  because  we  had  not  the 
necessary  funds  ; and  this  was  also  to  a 
great  extent  the  reason  why  we  did  not 
obtain  better  results  at  the  time.  Our 
material  was  altogether  insufficient,  our 
motors  too  weak,  but  we  were  not  able  to 
afford  anything  more  expensive.  .Another 
reason'why  we  do  not  continue  our  experi- 
ments— for  perhaps  money  could  be  found 
for  executing  them  on  a really  practical 
scale — is,  tht ' we  do  not  wish  to  enter  into 
comjietition  with  the  aeronauts  at  Chalais- 
Meudon,  who  are  supported  by,  and  work 
for,  the  French  Ministry  of  War.  The 
director  of  the  Chalais-Meudon  works  is 
Captain  R^nard,  who,  in  collaboration  with 
Captain  Krebs,  took  up  my  screw  at  the 
bow,  which  screw  was  worked  by  a very 
powerful  dynamo  of  special  construction. 
The  ascent  took  place  on  the  4th  of 
■August,  the  trip  lasting  twenty-three  min- 
utes, during  which  a space  of  four  and  a 
thinl  miles  was  covered,  the  balloon  being 
guided  from  start  to  finish  with  a precision 
which  can  only  be  compared  to  that  with 
which  a screw  steamer  is  mamcuvred  in 
the  water.  .Again,  in  1885,  another  ascent 
was  matle  with  a perfected  balloon.  The 
balloon  was  steered  towards  Paris,  and 
returned  to  the  point  of  departure  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  precision. 

“The  result  of  these  experiments  is,  that 
witheiongated  balloons  fitted  with  a screw 
propeller,  generating  a force  of  speed  of 
from  three  to  six  metres  the  second,  the 
aeronaut  can  travel  in  whatever  direction 
he  chooses  for  a limited  space  of  time, 
provided  that  the  weather  be  favorable  ; 
that  is  to  say,  provided  the  speed  f»f  any 
head-wind  he  may  encounter  be  not  superior 


to  the  speed  generated  by  the  motor  car- 
ried, and  working  on  his  balloon.  This  re- 
sult shows  what  remains  to  be  done  ; we 
must  improve  the  motors  in  point  both  of 
speed  and  of  weight.  1 1 is  also  clear  that  the 
bigger  the  balloon  the  better  the  results  to 
be  looked  for  ; because,  while  the  resist- 
ance only  increases  in  pn>portion  to  the  sur- 
face presented,  the  ascensional  force  in- 
creases in  ])roportion  to  the  cube  of  its 
dimensions.  .All  the  objections  made  to 
the  possibility  of  steering  balloons  have  one 
after  another  been  proved  futile.  It  has 
been  said  that  balloons  cannot  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  air,  and  that  they  must  be 
torn  to  pieces  after  a short  passage.  Hut 
it  has  been  established  that  a well-con- 
structed balloon  of  elongated  form  can 
travel  without  any  such  tlanger  for  a very 
long  distance,  and  that,  by  increasing  the 
solidity  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made, 
this  danger  can  be  entirely  removed.  1 
think  that  the  balloon  which  will  finally 
solve  the  problem  will  be  one  of  an  even 
more  elongated  form  than  any  tried  up  to 
the  present  time.  It  will  have  a screw,  be- 
cause that  is  the  best  means  of  propulsion 
known  to-day.  Hut  while  1 believe  the  bal- 
loon of  the  future  will  be  worked  by  elec- 
tricity, I do  not  see  why  cxperimentsshould 
not  be  continued  with  the  steam  motor  ; for, 
by  the  use  of  condensers,  such  as  were  sug- 
gested, and,  but  for  his  unfortunate  death, 
would  have  been  experimented  on,  by  Henri 
Giffard,  and  by  isolating  the  furnace  with 
metal  work,  the  objections  and  danger 
would  be  reduced  to  a minimum.  Similar- 
ly the  gas  motor  might  be  experimented 
with  further,  provided  its  great  intrinsic 
weight  can  be  reduced  to  reasonable 
limits.* 

“ In  conclusion,”  said  M.  Tissandier,  “ I 
may  say  that  1 am  extremely  hopeful  that 
it  may  be  given  to  me  to  see  the  problem 
which  I have  so  long  worked  at  solved  even 
in  my  lifetime.  -All  that  is  re(|Uircd  is  time, 
money,  and  perseverance." 


• The  requirement  of  itL'htne&H  In  the  m«nrrial  of  construe* 
tion,  it  mAy  be  added  to  what  M.  Tissandier  says  above,  seems 
to  be  fully  met  in  aluminium,  which  has  now  become  a com- 
mercial  metal.  This  has  only  one  ihird  the  spccihc  gravity 
of  steel,  and  its  icDsilc  strength  is  equal  to  that  of  malle- 
able iron. 
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REMOV.^L  OF  N.VFOLEON  S RE.M.AINS  FROM  ST.  HEI.EN.\  TO  ITIE 
H.VNKS  OF  THE  SEINE  IN  1840. 

Hy  Iua  M.  T.\rhkll. 

With  cngravini^  from  the  collection  of  the  Hon.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard. 

it  is  my  tiush  tluxt  my  osht's  may  on  tho  hanks  of  tho  Soino,  in  tho  midst  of  the  Frntch  /oofio,  ivkom 

I have  lox'fd  so  -Te.si  amkm  Nai*iH.kox,  ad  Clause. 


lie  wants  not  this  ; but  Krance  shall  feel  the  want 
Of  this  last  consolation,  thou>'h  so  scant  : 

Her  honor,  fame,  and  faith  demand  his  bones, 

'I'o  rear  alxive  a pynimid  of  thrones  ; 

Ctr  carried  onwa^,  in  the  Ixattle's  van. 

To  form,  like  (tucsclin's  dust,  her  talisman. 

Hut  be  it  as  it  is,  the  time  may  come. 

ilis  name  shall  beat  the  alarm  like  /iska's  drum. 

— Hvkon.  in  7V:e  of  lironzo. 


THE  FRENCH  CHAMHEK  OF  OKI’UTIES 
SCRI’klSKII. 

ON  May  12,  1840,  Louis  Tliilipue  being 
king  of  llie  French  |)eoplc,  llie  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  was  busy  with  a discussion 
on  sugar  tariffs.  It  had  been  dragging 
somewhat,  and  the  members  were  showing 
signs  of  restlessness.  Suddenly  the  Count 
de  Rtimusat,  then  Minister  of  Interior, 
appeared,  and  asked 
a hearing  for  a com- 
munication from  the 
government. 

“ Centlemen,”  he 
said,  “the  king  has 
ordered  his  Royal 
Highness  Monsei- 
gneur the  Prince  de 
J o i n V i 1 1 e * to  go 
with  his  frigate  to 
the  island  of  .St. 

Helena,  there  to  col- 
lect the  remains  of 
the  Fimperor  Napo- 
leon." 

K tremor  ran  over 
the  House.  The 
announcement  was 
utterly  unexpected. 

Napoleon  to  come 
back  ! The  body 
seemed  electrified, 
and  the  voice  of  the 


minister  was  drowned  for  a moment  in  ap- 
plause. When  he  went  on,  it  was  to  say  : 
“ We  have  come  to  ask  for  an  appropri- 
ation which  shall  enable  us  to  receive  the 
remains  in  a fitting  manner,  and  to  raise  an 
enduring  tomb  to  Napoleon." 

"Tris  bien  ! 7Wr /'/>«./"  cried  the  House. 
“ The  government,  anxious  to  discharge 
a great  national  duty,  asked  Fbigland  for 
the  precious  treasure  which  fortune  had 
put  into  her  hands. 

“ The  thought  of 
France  was  wel- 
comed as  s o o n as 
expressed.  Listen 
to  the  reply  of  our 
magnanimous  ally  : 

‘*  ‘ The  (jovemment  of 
her  .Majesty  hopes  that 
the  promptness  of  her 
response  will  be  consid- 
ered in  France  as  a prtK>f 
of  her  desire  to  efface  the 
last  traces  of  those  na- 
tional animosities  which 
armed  France  and  Kng- 
land  against  ettch  other 
in  the  life  of  the  emperor. 
The  government  of  her 
Majesty  dares  to  hope 
that  if  such  sentiments 
still  exist  in  certain  quar- 
ters, they  will  be  buried 
in  the  tomb  where  the 
remains  of  Napoleon  are 
to  be  deposited.’ " 

The  reading  of 
this  generotts  attil 
digtiified  cumniuni- 


• The  Prince  de  biinville 
waH  ihe  third  son  ul  Louts 
Philip]>e.  COOT  UkKikA.su. 
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cation  caused  a profound  sensation,  and 
cries  of  bravo!”  reechoed  through 

the  hall.  The  minister,  so  well  received, 
grew  eloquent. 

“ England  is  right,  gentlemen  ; the  noble 
way  in  which  restitution  has  been  made 
will  knit  the  bonds  which  unite  us.  It  will 
wi|)e  out  all  traces  of  a sorrowful  past. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  two  nations 
should  re- 
member  only 
their  glory. 

The  frigate 
freighted  with 
the  mortal  re- 
mains of  Na- 
poleon will 
return  to  the 
mouth  of  the 
Seine.  They 
will  be  placed 
in  the  Inva- 
lides.  A sol- 
emn celebra- 
tion and  grand 
religious  ami 
military  cere- 
monies will 
consecrate  the 
tomb  w h i c h 
must  guard 
them  forever. 

“ It  is  im- 
portant, gen- 
tlemen, that 
this  august 
sepulchre 
should  not  re- 
main exposed 
in  a public 
place,  in  the 
midst  of  a 
noisy  and  in- 
appreciative 
populace.  It- 
should  be  in  a 
silent  and 
sacred  spot, 
where  all  those 
who  honor  glory  and  genius,  grandeur  and 
misfortune,  can  visit  it  and  meditate. 

“ He  was  emperor  and  king.  He  was 
the  legitimate  sovereign  of  our  country. 
He  is  entitled  to  burial  at  Saint-Denis. 
But  the  ordinary  royal  sepulchre  is  not 
enough  for  Napoleon.  He  should  reign 
and  command  forever  in  the  spot  where 
the  country’s  soldiers  repose,  and  where 
those  who  are  called  to  defend  it  will  seek 
their  inspiration.  His  sword  will  be 
placed  on  his  tomb. 


“ .\rt  will  raise  beneath  the  dome  of  the 
temple  consecrated  to  the  god  of  battles,  a 
tomb  worthy,  if  that  be  possible,  of  the 
name  which  shall  be  engraved  upon  it. 
This  monument  must  have  a simple  beauty, 
grand  outlines,  and  that  appearance  of 
eternal  strength  which  defies  the  action 
of  time.  Napoleon  must  have  a monu- 
ment lasting  as  his  memory.  . . . 

“ Hereafter 
France,  and 
France  alone, 
will  possess  all 
that  remains 
of  Napoleon. 
His  tomb,  like 
his  fame,  will 
belong  to  no 
one  but  his 
country.  The 
monarchy  of 
I S30  is  the 
only  and  the 
legitimate  heir 
of  the  past  of 
which  France 
is  so  proud.  It 
is  the  duty  of 
thismonarchy, 
which  was  the 
first  totally  all 
the  forces  and 
toconciliateall 
the  aspirations 
of  the  French 
Revolution, 
fearlessly  to 
raise  and  hon- 
or the  statue 
and  the  tomb 
of  the  jtopular 
hero.  There 
is  one  thing, 
one  only, 
which  does 
not  fear  com- 
parison with 
glory  — that 
is  liberty.”  * 
Throughout  this  speech,  every  word  of 
which  was  an  astonishment  to  the  Cham- 
ber, sincere  and  deep  emotion  prevailed. 
At  intervals  enthusiastic  applause  burst 
forth.  For  a moment  all  party  distinctions 
were  forgotten.  'I'he  whole  House  was 
under  the  sway  of  that  strange  and  power- 
ful emotion  which  Napoleon,  as  no  other 
leader  who  ever  lived,  was  able  to  inspire. 
When  the  minister  followed  his  speech 

***  Le  Moniteur  Univcnel,"  May  13,  1840. 
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by  tlie  draft  of  a law  for  a special  credit  of 
one  million  francs,  a member,  beside  him- 
self with  excitement,  moved  that  rules  be 
laid  aside  and  tbe  law  voted  without  the 
legal  preliminaries.  The  president  refused 
to  put  so  irregular  a motion,  but  the 
House  would  not  be  quiet.  The  deputies 
left  their  places,  formed  in  groups  in  the 
hemicycle,  surrounded  the  minister,  con- 
gratulating him  with  fervor.  They  walked 
up  and  down,  gesticulating  and  shouting. 
It  was  fidly  half  an  hour  before  the  presi- 
dent was  able  to  bring  them  to  order,  and 
then  they  were  in  anything  but  a working 
mood. 

“ The  president  must  close  the  session," 
cried  an  agitated  member  ; “the  law  wdiich 
has  just  been  proposed  has  caused  too 
great  emotion  for  us  to  return  now  to  dis- 
cussing sugar.” 

Hut  the  president  replied  very  properly, 
and  a little  sententiously,  that  the  Cham- 
ber owed  its  time  to  the  country's  business, 
and  that  it  must  give  it.  .\nd,  in  spite  of 
their  excitement,  the  members  had  to  go 
back  to  their  sugar. 


THE  AfTHOR  OF  THE  “ORANnE  PENsSe." 

Hut  how  had  it  come  about  that  the 
Trench  government  had  dared  burst  upon 


tok!)  |-Al.klKK!>;ruM. 


the  country  with  so  astounding  a communi- 
cation ? 'There  were  many  explanations 
offered.  \ curious  story  which  went 
abroad  took  the  credit  from  the  king  and 
gave  it  to  O'Connell,  the  Irish  agitator.* 

As  the  story  went,  O’Connell  had  warned 
Lord  Palmerston  that  he  proposed  to  pre- 
sent a bill  in  the  Commons  for  returning 
Napoleon’s  remains  to  France. 

“ Take  care,"  said  Lord  Palmerston. 
“ Instead  of  pleasing  the  French  govern- 
ment, you  may  embarrass  it  seriously." 

“That  is  not  the  question,"  answered 
f)’(ionnell.  “ The  question  for  me  is 
what  1 ought  to  do.  Now,  my  duty  is  to 
propose  to  the  Commons  to  return  the 
emperor's  bones.  Kngland's  duty  is  to 
welcome  the  motion.  I shall  make  my 
proposition,  then,  without  disturbing  my- 
self about  whom  it  will  flatter  or  wound." 

“ So  be  it,"  said  Lord  Palmerston. 
"Only’  give  me  fifteen  days.” 

“ Very  well,"  answered  O'Connell. 

Immediately  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  to 
.M.  Thiers,  then  at  the  head  of  the  French 
Ministry,  that  he  was  about  to  be  forced 
to  tell  the  country  that  England  had  never 
refused  to  return  the  remains  of  Napoleon 
to  P'rance,  because  France  had  never  asked 
that  they  be  returned.  As  the  story  goes, 
M.  Thiers  advised  Louis  Philippe  to  fore- 
stall O’Connell,  and  thus  it  came  about 
that  Napoleon's  remains  were  returned 
to  P'rance. 

The  grandf  pens/e,  as  the  idea  was  im- 
mediately called,  seems,  however,  to  have 
originated  with  M.  Thiers,  who  saw  in  it 
a means  of  reawakening  the  waning  inter- 
est in  Louis  Philippe.  He  believed  that  the 
very  audacity  of  the  act  would  create  admi- 
ration and  applause.  Then,  too,  it  was  in 
harmony  with  the  claim  of  the  regime  ; that 
is,  that  the  government  of  1830  united  all 
that  was  best  in  all  the  past  governments  of 
•P" ranee,  and  so  was  stronger  than  any  one  of 
them.  The  mania  of  both  king  and  minister 
forcollectingand  restoring  madethem  think 
favorably  of  the  idea.  .\lready  Louis 
Philippe  had  inaugurated  galleries  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  hung  them  with  miles  of  canvas, 
celebrating  the  victories  of  all  his  prede- 
cessors. In  the  gallery  of  portraits  he  had 
placed  Marie  .Antoinette  and  Louis  XVI. 
beside  Madame  Roland,  Charlotte  Corday, 
Robespierre,  and  Napoleon  and  his  mar- 
shals. 

He  had  already  replaced  the  statue 
of  Napoleon  on  the  top  of  the  Column 
Vendome.  He  had  restored  cathedrals, 

***Hlsloirc  de  la  vie  poliiiquc  et  privdc  dc  Louis  Phi* 
lippe,"  par  M.  A.  I>umas,  vol.  n.,  pace  tjf. 
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churches,  and  cliateaux,  put  up  statues 
and  iniinunients,  and  all  this  he  had  done 
with  studied  indifference  to  the  politics  of 
the  individuals  honored. 

Yet  while  so  many  little  important  per- 
sonages were  being  exalted,  the  remains 
of  the  greatest  leatler  France  had  ever 
known,  were  lying  in  a far-away  island. 
Louis  Fhilippe  felt  that  no  monument  he 
could  build  to  the  heroes  of  the  past  would 


was  almost  overpowererl  by  his  orders  * to 
sound  the  liritish  ministry  on  the  subject. 
Had  the  Emperor  Napoleon  no  more  par- 
tisans or  heirs?  Were  the  attempts  of 
Joseph  in  1830,  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1836, 
forgotten  ? Was  it  the  business  of  Louis 
Philippe  to  resurrect  a rival  ? Would 
Napoleon’s  tomb  be  a gage  <if  security 
within,  a symbol  of  peace  without  ? His 
first  moment  of  surprise  passed,  however. 


TMIRKS. 


equal  the  honor  of  restoring  Napoleon’s 
remains. 

The  matter  was  simpler,  because  it  was 
almost  certain  that  England  would  not 
block  the  path.  The  entente  corJiale,  whose 
base  had  been  laid  by  Talleyrand  nearly 
ten  years  earlier,  had  become  compara- 
tively solid  peace,  and  either  nation  was 
willing  to  go  out  of  the  way,  if  necessary, 
to  do  the  other  a neighborly  kindness. 
France  was  so  full  of  good  will  that  she 
was  even  willing  to  a.sk  a favor. 

The  proposal  was  so  sudden  that  even 
Guizot,  then  French  ambassador  at  London, 


Guizot  accepted  the  sentimental  explana- 
tion of  the  enterprise,  and  played  his  part 
with  zest.  “ The  consequences  are  none 
of  my  business,”  he  told  his  London  friends 
who  were  alarmed  at  the  idea.  ” Free 
countries  are  three-decked  vessels  living 
in  the  midst  of  tempests.  They  rise  and 
fall,  and  the  very  waves  which  rack  them, 
send  them  ahead.  I like  this  life,  this 
spectacle.  It  is  worth  living  for  ! .\nd 
tiiere  are  so  few  things  of  which  one  can 
say  that  ! ” 

• “ Memoirs  pour  servir  i rhisto:rc  dc  mon  temps,"  par 
M-  Guuot,  V.  5.  p.  106. 
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Two  (lays  aflcr  (iiiizot  luul  explained 
the  projeet  to  Lord  I’almerston,  and  made 
his  request,  he  had  his  reply. 

The  remains  of  the  “ emperor  ” were  at 
the  disposition  of  the  French.  Of  the  “ em- 
peror," notice!  .\fter  twenty-five  years 
Kngland  recalled  the  act  of  her  ministers 
in  Jidy,  1815,  and  recognized  that  France 
made  Napoleon  emitcror  as  well  as  gen- 
eral. It  is  easy  to  he  just  where  one  is  not 
afraid. 

HOW  THK  COl'MRV  KKCKIVKI)  THE  NEWS. 

The  announcement  that  Napoleon’s  re- 
mains were  to  he  hronght  hack,  produced 
the  same  effect  upon 
the  country  at  large 
that  it  had  upon  the 
Cham  her — a mo- 
ment of  acute  emo- 
tion, of  all-forget- 
ting enthusiasm. 

But  in  the  Chamher 
and  the  country  the 
feeling  was  short- 
lived. The  political 
aspects  of  the  hold 
movement  were  too 
conspicuous. 
chorus  of  criticisms 
and  forebodings 
arose.  It  was  more 
qf  M.  Thiers'  clap- 
trap, said  those 
opposed  to  the  Fatg- 
lish  policy  of  the 
government.  What 
particularly  angered 
this  party,  was  the 
words  “magnani- 
mous ally  " in  the 
minister's  address. 

The  Bonapartes 
feigned  to  despise  the  proposed  ceremonv'. 
It  was  insufficient  for  the  greatness  of  their 
hero.  One  million  francs  could  not  pos- 
sibly produce  the  display  the  object  de- 
manded. .\nother  point  of  theirs  was  more 
serious.  The  emperor  was  the  legitimate 
sovereign  of  the  country,  they  said,  (pioting 
from  the  minister’s  speech  to  the  Chand>er, 
and  they  added  : “ His  title  was  founded 
on  the  stmitus  consultum  of  the  year  1 2, 
which,  by  an  eipial  numlier  of  suffrages,  se- 
cured the  succession  to  his  brother  Joseph.. 
It  was  then  unquestionably  Joseph  Bona- 
parte who  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  the 
French  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  amid  the  applause  of  the  deputies.” 

Scoffers  said  that  Louis  I’hilippe  must 


have  discovered  that  his  soft  mantle  of 
popularity  was  about  worn  out,  if  he  was 
going  to  make  one  of  the  old  gray  redin- 
gote  of  a man  whom  he  had  called  a mon- 
ster. The  Legitimists  denied  that  Napo- 
leon was  a legitimate  sovereign  with  a 
right  to  sleep  at  Saint-Denis  like  a Bourbon 
or  a Valois.  The  Orleanists  were  wounded 
by  the  hopes  they  saw  inspired  in  the 
Bonapartists  by  this  declaration.  The  Re- 
publicans resented  the  honor  done  to  the 
man  whom  they  held  up  as  the  greatest  of 
all  despots. 

There  was  a conviction  among  many 
that  the  restoration  was  premature,  and 
probably  would  bring  on  the  country  an 
agitation  w h i c h 
would  endanger  the 
stability  of  the 
throne.  It  was 
tempting  the  Bona- 
parte pretensions 
certainly,  and  per- 
haps arousing  a 
tremendous  popular 
sentiment  to  support 
them.  Lamartine 
warned  the  C!hambcr 
in  an  eloquent  ad- 
dress. 

" 1 he  ministers  assure 
us  that  the  throne  will 
not  shrink  liesiile  such  a 
tomb.  Will  these  ova- 
tions, this  cortej-e,  this 
p<»sthumous  crowning  (»f 
what  they  call  a legiti- 
macy, this  great  move- 
ment given  by  the 
impulsion  (if  the  govern- 
ment itself  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  m.asses,  this 
shock  to  the  popular 
imagination,  these  pro- 
longed and  touching 
spectacles,  these  recitals, 
these  poptilar  publications,  these  editions  of  the  Na- 
polciinic  idea  live  hundred  million  copies  strong, 
these  bills  of  indemnity  given  to  a happy  des|iotism, 
this  adoration  of  success — will  all  this  have  no  danger 
for  the  future  of  representative  mtinarchy?"* 

While  the  press  and  government,  the 
clubs  and  C(j/(<f,  discussed  the  political  side 
of  the  (piestion,  the  populace  qtiietly  re- 
vived the  Napoleon  legend.  Within  two 
days  after  the  government  had  announced 
its  intentions,  commerce  had  begitn  to  take 
advantage  of  the  financial  possibilities  in 
the  ap))roaching  ceremony.  New  editions 
of  the  “ Lives  " of  Napoleon  which  Vernet 
and  Raffet  had  illustrated,  were  advertised. 
Dumas'  “ Life”  and  Thiers’  “ Consulate  and 

• ••  Lc  Monitcur  UnivcrecI,”  May  *7.  1840. 
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Knipire  " were  announcccl.  Memoirs  of  the 
period,  like  those  of  the  Duchesse  d'Ahran- 
tes  and  of  Nfarmont,  were  revived. 

As  on  the  announcement  of  Napoleon's 
death  in  1821,  there  was  an  inundation  of 
pamphlets  in  verse  and  prose;  of  portraits 
and  war  compositions,  lithographs,  en- 
gravings, and  wood-cuts  ; of  thousands  of 
little  objects  such  as  the  French  know  so 
well  how  to  make.  The  shops  and  street 
carts  were  heaped  with  every  conceivable 
article  /a  Nii/>ol/on.  In  a short  time 
the  country  was  e.\periencing  a movement 
similar  in  character  to  that  which  has 
swept  over  France  during  the  last  two 
years,  with  this  difference  : In  1840  there 
was  a deep  and  sincere  personal  affec- 
tion for  Napoleon  still  existing  among 
thousands  of  old  soldiers  who  had  served 
under  him.  This  gave  a genuineness  to 
the  feeling,  quite  unlike  anything  to  be 
seen  in  France  to-day,  where  there  is  more 
or  less  affectation  in  the  cult  professed. 
There  was,  too,  in  1840,  a decided  politi- 
cal character  to  the  movement.  The  im- 
perial cause  had  hosts  of  defenders  then. 
To-day  there  is  only  the  feeblest  politii  al 
force  in  the  Napoleon  movement.  The 
present  interest  is  preeminently  literary. 

Day  by  day  the  legend  grew  among  the 
people.  It  was  fed  in  a thousand  ways. 
There  were  numbers  of  thrilling  public 
presentations,  as  when  Ilertrand  sent  to 
I.oiiis  I’hilippe  his  master's  sword,  to  be 
put  upon  the  coffin  when  it  shouhl  reach 
France.  There  was  a revival  of  the  tales 
of  the  Kmiiire,  and  hundreds  of  old  men 
related,  about  the  ca/L  tables,  stories  like 
those  of  (Jeneral  .Marbot,  rife  with  hero- 
ism, adventure,  pathos,  and  wit.  The 
preparations  for  the  expedition  excited 
great  curiosity.  Thousands  went  to  see 
the  splendid  ebony  casket  made  to  receive 
the  remains.  'Vht  chambre artiente 
in  the  “Belle  I’oule,  ” the  vessel  which  was 
to  conduct  the  Prince  de  Joinvilic,  the 
commander  of  the  expedition,  and  his  suite, 
to  St.  Helena,  was  the  object  of  numberless 
pilgrimages  during  all  the  time  that  the 
vessel  lay  in  the  harbor  of  Toulon.  The 
Napoleon  legend  grew  as  the  people  gazed. 


them  their  opportunities  for  adventures 
and  glory  ; and,  besides,  he  was  sick  of 
a most  plebeian  complaint,  the  measles. 
“ One  day  as  I lay  in  high  fever,"  he  says 
in  his  “ .Memoirs,"  “ I saw  my  father  ap- 
pear, followed  by  M.  de  Remusat,  then 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  This  unusual 
visit  filled  me  with  astonishment,  and  my 
surprise  increased  when  my  father  said, 
‘ Joinville,  you  are  to  go  out  to  Saint  He- 
lena and  bring  back  Napoleon's  coffin.’ 
If  I had  not  been  in  bed  already  1 should 
have  fallen  down  fiat,  anil  at  first  blush  I 
felt  nowise  flattered  when  1 compared  the 
warlike  campaign  my  brothers  were  on 
with  the  undertaker's  job  I was  being  sent 
to  perform  in  the  other  hemisphere.  But 
I served  my  country,  and  I had  no  right 
to  discuss  my  orders." 

If  the  young  prince  was  privately  a little 
ashamed  of  his  task,  publicly  he  adaiitcd 
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On  July  7th  the  “ Belle  Poule”  sailed  from 
Toulon  accompanied  by  the  “ Favorite.’.' 
The  commander  of  the  expedition,  the 
Prince  de  Joinville,  had  not  received  his 
orders  to  go  on  the  expedition  with  great 
pleasure.  Two  of  his  brothers  had  just 
been  sent  to  .Africa  to  fight,  and  he  envied 
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himself  admlrnbly  to  tlic  occasion.  In  his 
suite  were  several  old  friends  of  Na|)oleon  : 
the  Baron  las  Cases,  General  Gourgaud, 
Count  Bertrand,  and  four  of  his  former  ser- 
vants. All  of  these  persons  had  been  with 
him  at  St.  Helena.  Marchand,  one  of  the 
executors  of  the  emperor,  was  on  the  “ Fa- 
vorite.” 

Save  once,  France  heard  nothing  of  the 
expedition  from  its  sailing  on  July  7th 
until  its  return  to  Cherbourg  on  Novem- 
ber 30th.  But  the  silence  only  made  the 
mission  loom  larger.  The  mystery  and 


uncertainty  gave  solemnity  and  majesty  to 
the  enterprise. 

\ rude  blow  to  the  really  solemn  temper 
of  the  country  came  in  August,  when  I.ouis 
Napoleon,  son  of  the  ex-King  of  Holland, 
afterwarils  Napoleon  HI., landed  one  morn- 
ing at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  with  some  sixty 
followers  and  a tame  eagle,  and  attempted 
to  excite  a revolution.  In  the  proclama- 
tions which  he  scattered,  he  told  the  people 
that  he  came  to  discharge  the  providential 
mission  left  him  by  the  martyr  of  St.  Hel- 
ena, and  he  assured  them  that  the  remains 
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of  Napoleon  returned  from  exile  with  sen- 
timents of  love  and  reconciliation.  The 
attempt  was  a ridiculous  fiasco,  and  the 
younjj  man  was  promptly  shut  up  at  Havre. 
He  received  little  sympathy  for  his  weak 
imitation  of  the  return  from  Elba — the 
French  only  applaud  success,  and  they  em- 
phatically oppose  any  interruption  of  what 
promises  to  be  a great  spectacle — but  the 


government  began  seriously  to  turn  public 
attention  into  other  channels.  Trouble 
with  England  over  the  Eastern  (|uestion 
assisted  them  materially  in  this. 

Ami  in  the  meantime  where  was  the 
“ Belle  Poule"  ? .\  voyageof  sixty-six  days 
brought  her,  on  October  8th,  to  St.  Hel- 
ena, where  she  was  welcomed  by  the  Eng- 
lish with  every  honor.  Indeed,  through- 
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nut  the  affair  the  attitude  of  the  Kiiglish 
was  dignified  and  generous.  'I  hey  showed 
plainly  their  desire  to  satisfy  and  flatter  the 
pride  and  sentiment  of  the  French. 

KXiirMATioN  or  THE  isonv. 

It  had  been  derided  that  the  e.xhumation 
of  the  body  and  its  transfer  to  the  French 
should  take  place  on  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  at  the 
island.  The  disinterment  was  begun  at  mid- 
night on  October  15th, the  Knglish  conduct- 
ing the  work,  and  a number  of  the  French, 
including  those  of  the  party  who  had  been 
with  Napoleon  at  his  death,  being  present. 
The  work  was  one  of  extraordinary  diffi- 
culty, for  the  same  remarkable  precautions 
against  escape  were  taken  in  Napoleon's 
death  as  had  been  in  his  life. 

The  grave  in  the  valley  of  Napoleon,  as 
the  place  had  come  to  be  called,  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  iron  railing  set  in  a heavy 
stone  curb.  Over  the  grave  was  a cover- 
ing of  six-inch  stone  which  admitted  to  a 
vault  eleven  feet  deep,  eight  feet  long,  and 
four  feet  eight  inches  broad.  The  vault  was 
apparently  filled  with  earth,  but  digging 
down  some  seven  feet  a layer  of  Roman 
cement  was  found  ; this  broken,  laid  bare 
a layer  of  rough-hewn  stone  ten  inches 
thick,  and  fastened  together  by  iron  clamps. 
It  took  four  and  one-half  hours  to  remove 
this  layer.  The  stone  up,  the  slab  forming 
the  lid  of  the  interior  sarcophagus  was  ex- 
posed, enclosed  in  a border  of  Roman 
cement  strongly  attached  to  the  walls  of 
the  vault.  So  stoutly  had  all  these  various 
coverings  been  sealed  with  cement  and 
bound  by  iron  bands,  that  it  took  the  large 
party  of  laborers  ten  hours  to  reach  the 
coffin. 

.\s  soon  as  exposed  the  coffin  was  puri- 
fied, sprinkled  with  holy  water, consecrated 
by  a De  ProfumUs,  and  then  raised  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  carried  into  a tent  which 
had  been  prepared  for  it.  .\(ter  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  the  inner  coffins  were 
opened.  “ The  outermost  coffin  was  slightly 
injured,"  says  an  eye-witness  ; “ then  came 
one  of  lead,  which  was  in  good  condition, 
and  enclosed  two  others — one  of  tin  and 
one  of  wood.  The  last  coffin  was  lined 
inside  with  white  satin,  which,  having  be- 
come detached  by  the  effect  of  time,  had 
fallen. upon  the  body  and  enveloped  it  like 
a winding-sheet,  and  had  become  slightly 
attached  to  it. 

“ It  is  difficult  to  describe  with  what 
anxiety  and  emotion  those  who  were  pres- 
ent waited  for  the  moment  which  was  to 


expose  to  them  all  that  was  left  of  the  F.m- 
peror  Napoleon.  Notwithstanding  the  sin- 
gular state  of  preservation  of  the  tomb  and 
coffins,  we  could  scarcely  hope  to  find  any- 
thing but  some  misshapen  remains  of  the 
least  perishable  part  of  the  costume  to 
evidence  the  identity  of  the  body.  But 
when  Dr.  Guillard  raised  the  sheet  of 
satin,  an  indescribable  feeling  of  surprise 
and  affection  was  expressed  by  the  spec- 
tators, many  of  whom  burst  into  tears. 
The  emperor  himself  was  before  their 
eyes ! The  features  of  the  face,  though 
changed,  were  perfectly  recognizable;  the 
hands  extremely  beautiful  ; his  well-know  11 
costume  had  suffered  but  little,  and  the 
colors  were  easily  distinguished.  The  at- 
titude itself  was  full  of  ease,  and  but  for 
the  fragments  of  satin  lining  which  cov- 
ered, ns  with  fine  gauze,  several  parts  of 
the  uniform,  we  might  have  believed  we 
still  saw  Napoleon  lying  on  his  bed  of 
state."  * 

.\  sedemn  procession  was  now  formed, 
and  the  coffin  borne  over  the  rugged  hills 
of  St.  Helena  to  the  quay.  “We  were  all 
deeply  impressed,”  says  the  Prince  dc  Join- 
ville,  “when  the  coffin  was  seen  coming 
slowly  down  the  mountain  side  to  the  fir- 
ing of  cannon,  escorted  by  British  infantry 
with  arms  reversed,  the  band  playing,  to 
the  dull  rolling  accompaniment  of  the 
drums,  that  splemlid  funeral  march  which 
F.nglish  people  call  the  Efad  Manh  in 
Saul." 

.\t  the  head  of  the  quay,  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,  attended  by  the  officers  of  the 
French  vessels,  was  waiting  to  receive  the 
remains  of  the  emperor.  In  the  midst  of 
the  most  solemn  military  funeral  rites  the 
French  embarked  with  their  precious 
charge.  “ The  scene  at  that  moment  was 
very  fine,”  continues  the  prince.  “ mag- 
nificent sunset  had  been  succeeded  by  a 
tw'ilight  of  the  deepest  calm.  The  British 
authorities  and  the  troops  stood  motionless 
on  the  beach,  while  our  ship’s  guns  fired  a 
royal  salute.  I stood  in  the  stern  of  my 
long  boat,  over  which  floated  a magnificent 
tricolor  flag,  worked  by  the  ladies  of  St. 
Helena.  Beside  me  were  the  generals  aiul 
superior  officers.  The  pick  of  my  topmen, 
all  in  white,  with  crape  on  their  arms,  anil 
bareheaded  like  ourselves,  rowed  the  boat 
in  silence,  and  with  the  most  admirable 
precision.  We  advanced  with  majestic 
slowness,  escorted  by  the  boats  bearing  the 
staff.  It  was  very  touching,  and  a deep 
national  sentiment  seemed  to  hover  over 
the  whole  scene.” 

**•  Lc  Monitcur  Unircrscl,”  Deccnibcr  13,  1840. 


Hut  no  sooner  did  the  coffin  reach  the 
French  cutter  than  mourning  was  chanjjed 
to  triumph.  Flajis  were  unfurleil,  masts 
squared,  drums  set  a-bcatinj;,  and  salvos 
poured  from  forts  anil  vessels.  The  em- 
peror had  come  back  to  his  own  ! 


KKIUK.N  TO  FKANCE. 

Three  days  later  the  “ Belle  I’oule  ’’  was 
tn  route  for  France.  One  incident  alone 
marked  her  return.  .\  passing  vessel 
brought  the  news  that  war  had  been  de- 
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dared  between  France  and  Fmgland.  The 
1‘rince  de  Jninville  was  only  twenty-two,  a 
hot-headed  youth,  and  the  news  of  war 
immediately  convinced  him  that  F’ngland 
had  her  lleet  out  watching  for  him,  ready 
to  carry  off  Napoleon  again.  He  rose  to 
the  height  of  his  fears.  The  elegant  fur- 
nishings of  the  saloons  of  his  vessel  were 
torn  out  and  thrown  overboard  to  make 
room  to  put  in  batteries  ; the  men  were 
made  ready  for  fighting,  and  everybody  on 
board  was  compelled  to  take  an  oath  to 
sink  the  vessel  before  allowing  the  remains 
to  be  taken.  This  done,  the  “ belle  I’oiile” 
went  her  way  i>eacefully  to  Cherbourg, 
where  she  arrived  on  November  yoth, 
forty-three  days  after  leaving  St.  Helena. 

The  town  of  Cherbourg  owes  much  to 
Napoleon — her  splendid  harbors,  and  great 
tracts  of  land  rescued  from  the  sea — and 
she  honored  the  return  of  his  remains  with 
every  pomp.  Even  the  poor  of  the  town 
were  made  to  rejoice  by  lavish  gifts  in  the 
emperor's  honor ; and  one  of  the  chief 
squares — one  he  had  redeemed  from  the 
sea — became  the  Place  Napoleon. 

The  vessels  lay  eight  days  at  Cherbourg, 
for  the  arrival  had  been  a fortnight  earlier 
than  was  anticipated,  and  nothing  was  ready 
for  the  celebration  in  Paris  ; but  the  time 
was  none  too  long  for  the  thousands  who 
Hocked  in  interminable  processions  to  the 
vessels.  When  the  vessels  left  for  Havre, 
Cherbourg  was  so  excited  that  she  did  what 
must  have  seemed  to  the  nervous  inhabit- 
ants an  extravagance,  even  in  Napoleon’s 
honor.  She  firetl  a thousanJ  guns  ! 

KROM  CHKKIiOl  KC.  To  PARIS. 

The  passage  of  the  flotilla  from  Cher- 
hoiirg  to  Paris  took  seven  days.  .At 
almost  every  town  and  hamlet  elaborate 
deinoiistrations  were  made.  .\t  Havre  and 
Rouen  they  were  especially  magnificent. 

striking  feature  of  the  river  cortdge 
was  the  ceremonies  at  the  various  bridges 
under  which  the  vessels  passed.  The  most 
elaborate  of  these  was  at  Ronen,  where  the 
central  arch  of  the  suspension  bridge  had 
been  formed  into  an  immense  arch  of  tri- 
umph. The  decorations  were  the  exclusive 
work  of  wounded  legionary  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  I'lnipire.  When  the  vessel 
bearing  the  coffin  passed  under,  the  vet- 
erans showered  down  iqion  it  wreaths  of 
flowers  and  branches  of  laurel. 

These  elaborate  and  grandiose  ceremo- 
nies were  not,  however,  the  really  touch- 
ing feature  of  the  passage.  The  hill-sides 
and  river-banks  were  crowded  with  people 


from  all  the  surrounding  country,  who 
sometimes  even  pressed  into  the  river  in 
order  better  to  see  the  vessels.  Those  on 
the  flotilla  saw  aged  peasants  firing  salutes 
with  ancient  muskets,  old  men  kneeling 
with  uncovered  heads  on  the  sod,  and 
others  their  heads  in  their  hands  weeping 
— these  men  were  veterans  of  the  Empire 
paying  homage  to  the  passage  of  their 
liero. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  December 
jqth,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  radi- 
antly behind  .Mt.  Valerian,  that  the  flotilla 
reached  Courbevoie,  a few  miles  from 
Paris,  where  Napoleon’s  body  was  first 
to  touch  French  soil.  The  bridge  at 
Courbevoie,  the  islands  of  Neuilly,  the 
hills  which  rise  from  the  Seine,  were 
crowded,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  with 
a throng  drawn  from  the  entire  country 
around. 

The  flotilla  as  it  approached  was  a bril- 
liant sight.  .At  the  head  was  the  " Dor- 
ade,"  a cross  at  her  prow,  and,  behind,  the 
coffin.  It  was  dressed  in  purple  velvet, 
surrounded  by  flags  and  garlands  of  oak 
and  cypress,  surmounted  by  a canopy  of 
black  velvet  ornamented  with  silver  and 
masses  of  floating  black  plumes.  Hetween 
cross  and  coffin  stood  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville  in  full  uniform,  and  behind  him  (ien- 
erals  liertrand  and  Ciourgaiid  and  the  .\bb6 
Co(|uereau,  almoner  of  the  expedition. 
'The  ves.sels  following  the  “ Dorade  ’’  bore 
the  crews  of  the  “Belle  Poule”  and  the 
“ Favorite  ’’  and  the  military  bands.  .\ 
magnificent  funeral  boat,  on  whose  deck 
there  was  a temple  of  bronzed  wood,  hung 
with  splendid  draperies  of  purple  and  gold, 
brought  up  the  official  procession.  Behind 
followed  numberless  craft  of  all  descrip- 
tions. Majestic  funeral  marches  and  sal- 
vos of  artillery  accompanied  the  advance. 

.\t  Courbevoie  the  flotilla  anchored. 
Notwithstanding  the  intense  cold,  thou- 
sands of  people  camped  all  night  on 
the  hill-sides  and  shores,  their  bivouac 
fires  illuminating  the  landscape. 

iiKCK.MUKK  15,  1840. 

Only  those  who  have  seen  Paris  on  the 
day  of  a great  /He  or  ceremony  can  picture 
to  themselves  the  15th  of  December,  1840. 
'The  day  was  intensely  cold,  eight  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point,  but  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  the  drums  began  beat- 
ing, and  the  guns  booming,  the  po|>ulace 
poured  forth,  taking  up  their  positions 
along  the  line  of  the  expected  procession. 
This  line  was  fully  three  miles  in  length. 
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and  ran  from  Courl)evoie  to  the  Arc  de  side  a hundred  deep,  Itefore  nine  o’clock. 
Triomphe  by  way  of  Neuilly,  thence  down  The  journals  of  the  day  compute  the  num- 
the  Champs  Klys^es,  across  the  1‘lace  and  her  of  visitors  e.xpected  in  I’aris  as  about 
Bridge  de  la  Concorde,  and  along  the  quai  half  a million.  Inside  and  outside  of  the 
to  the  Ksplanade  des  Invalides.  From  one  Hotel  des  Invalides  alone,  thirty-six  thou- 
end  to  the  other  it  was  packed  on  either  sand  places  were  given  to  the  Sliitister  of 
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the  Interior,  aiul  that  did  not  cover  one- 
tenth  of  the  reijncsts  lie  received.  It  is 
certaiit  that  nearly  a million  persons  saw 
the  entry  of  Napoleon’s  remains.  The 
people  huiiK  from  the  trees,  crowded  the 
roofs,  stood  on  ladders  of  every  description, 


filled  the  windows,  and  literally  swarmed 
over  the  walks  and  f’tass  plots.  brisk 
business  went  on  in  elevated  positions. 
ladder  rung  cost  five  francs  ($i.oo);  the 
man  who  had  a cart  across  which  he  had 
laid  boards,  rented  standing-room  at  from 


five  to  ten  francs.  .\s  for  wiiulows  anil 
balconies — they  sold  for  fabulous  prices,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  placard  /entires 
et  halcons  a loner  appeared  in  alino>t  every 
house  from  Neiiilly  to  the  Invalides,  even 
in  many  a ina^iniricent  hotel  of  the  ( hainps 
Klysfes.  Fifty  francs  (,'Sio.oo)  was  the  price 


of  the  meanest  window  ; a >;ood  one  cost 
one  hundred  francs  ($;o.oo);  three  thou- 
sand francs  ($600.00)  were  ])aid  for  good 
balconies.  One  speculator  rented  a va- 
cant house  for  the  day  for  five  thousand 
francs  ($1,000.00),  and  made  money  on  his 
investment. 
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The  crowd  made  every  preparation  to 
keep  warm ; some  of  them  carried  foot- 
stoves  filled  with  live  coals,  others  little 
hand-warmers.  At  intervals  along  the 
procession  great  masses  of  the  spectators 
danced  to  keep  up  their  circulation.  Vend- 
ers of  all  sorts  of  articles  did  a thriv- 
ing business.  Kvery  article  was,  of  course, 
Napoleonizetl  ; one  even  gauff relies 

and  Madeleines  cut  out  in  the  shape  of 
Napoleons.  There  were  badges  of  every 
form,  in>])erial  eagles,  H's,  crowns,  even 
the  petit  ehapeau.  .\Iany  pamphlets  in  prose 
and  verse  had  a great  sale,  especially  those 
of  Casimir  l»elavigne,  Victor  Hugo,  and 
Barthelemy  ; though  all  these  stately  odes 
were  far  outstripped  by  one  song,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  copies  of  which  were 
sold.  It  ran  : 

“ I’rcmicr  cnpilainc  ilu  momic 
Itepiiis  le  sic^rc  dc  Toulon, 

Tant  sur  la  It*rre  que  sur  Tomic 
Tout  rcUoutait  Napttlcon, 

]>u  Nil  au  nortl  tie  la  Tamisc  ! 

IVvaut  lui  I'enncmi  fuyait, 

Avant  tie  comhaltre,  il  Iremblait 
Voyant  sa  rcdin^olc  Krise."  * 

The  cortege  which  had  brought  this 
crowd  together  was  magnificent  in  the 
extreme.  A brilliant  military  display 
formed  the  first  portion  : gendarmerie,  mu- 
nicipal guards,  ofiioers,  infantry,  cavalry, 
artillery, cadets  from  the  important  schools, 
national  guards.  Hut  this  had  little  effect 
on  the  crowd.  The  genuine  interest  began 
when  Marengo,  Napoleon's  famous  battle- 
horse,  ap|)eared — it  was  not  .Marengo,  but 
it  looked  like  him,  which  for  spectacular 
purposes  was  just  as  well  ; and  the  saddle 
and  bridle  were  genuine— the  defile  now 
became  exciting.  The  commission  of  St. 
Helena  appeareil  in  carriages,  then  the 
Marshals  of  France,  the  I’rince  de  Joiu- 
ville.  the  crews  of  the  vessels  which  had 
been  to  St.  Hclen.i,  finally  the  funeral 
car,  a magnificent  creation  over  thirty 
feet  high,  its  design  and  ornaments  sym- 
bolic. Sixteen  black  horses  in  s|dendid 
trappings  drew  the  car,  whose  funeral  pall 
was  held  by  a marshal  and  an  admiral  of 
France,  by  the  Due  de  Reggio  and  Gen- 
eral Bertrand. 

The  passing  t>f  the  car  was  everywhere 
greeted  with  sincere  emotion,  profound 
reverence. 

• The  ('reatc»t  captain,  all  aerec» 

Since  the  siege  o(  Toulon  ; 

On  the  earth,  as  on  the  sea. 

All  yielded  to  Napoleon. 

His  enemies  Bed.  full  o(  dismay. 

Beyond  the  Thames  from  off  the  Nile, 

Hetore  the  fight,  trembling  the  while 
If  they  bm  saw  hi>  redingvUe  gray. 


Kven  the  opposition  recognized  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  feeling;  many  of  them 
owned  to  sharing  it  for  one  moment  of 
self-forgetfulness,  and  they  began  to  ask 
themselves,  as  Lamartine  had  asked  the 
C'hamber  six  months  before,  what  they  had 
been  thinking  to  allow  the  French  heart 
and  imagination  to  be  so  fired?  FA'en 
cynical  Englishmen  who  looked  on  with 
stern  or  contemptuous  countenances,  said 
to  themselves  meditatively  that  night,  as 
they  sat  by  their  fire  resting,  “Something 
good  must  have  been  in  this  man,  some- 
thing loving  and  kindly,  that  has  kept  his 
name  so  cherished  in  the  popular  memory 
and  gained  him  such  lasting  reverence  and 
affection."  * 

Following  the  car  came  those  who  had 
been  intimately  associated  with  the  em- 
peror in  his  life — his  aides-de-camp  and 
civil  and  military  officers.  Many  of  them 
had  been  with  him  in  famous  battles  ; some 
were  at  Fontainebleau  in  1814,  others  at 
Malmaison  in  1815.  The  veterans  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  followed;  behind  them  a 
deputation  from  Ajaccio. 

From  Courbevoie  to  the  Hotel  des  Inva- 
lides,  one  walked  through  a hedge  of  elab- 
orate decorations — of  bees,  eagles,  crowns, 
N's;  of  bucklers,  banners,  andwreaths  bear- 
ing the  names  of  famous  victories;  of  urns 
blazing  with  incense  ; of  rostral  columns  ; 
masts  bearing  trophies  of  arms  and  clus- 
ters of  flags;  flaming  tripotls;  allegorical 
statues  ; triumphal  arches;  great  banks  of 
seats  draped  in  imperial  purple  and  [)acked 
with  spectators,  and  phalanges  of  soldiers. 

On  the  top  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
was  an  imposing  apotheosis  of  Napoleon. 
Ivach  side  of  the  Font  de  la  Concorde  was 
adorned  with  huge  statues.  On  the  Espla- 
nade des  Invalides  the  car  passed  between 
an  avenue  of  thirty-two  statues  of  great 
French  kings,  heroes  and  heroines— Charles 
.Martel,  Charlemagne,  Clovis,  Hayard,  Jean 
d’.\rc,  l.atour  d'.\uvergne,  Ney.  The  chiv- 
alry and  valor  of  France  welcomed  Napo- 
leon home.  Oddly  enough,  this  hedge  of 
statues  ended  in  one  of  Napoleon  himself  ; 
the  incongruity  of  the  arrangement  struck 
even  xhtgamins.  “ Tiens,"cried  one  urchin, 
“voiD  comme  I'emp6reur  fait  la  queue  i 
lui-meme."t  (“  Hello,  see  there  how  the 
emperor  brings  up  his  own  procession.”) 

I he  effect  of  the  pageant  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  splendor  of  the  day.  .\ 
“ Napoleonic  day,”  said  the  crowd,  and  they 
recalled  how  the  emperor  was  said  in  his 

•**S<*cond  Funeral  of  Napoleon.”  By  Michael  Anf;ek) 
Tiimarsh  <Thackerayi 

+ “Ttic  Ia.ondon  Times,”  December  i8,  1840. 
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lifclimc  invariably  to  have  had  the  sun- 
shine at  the  critical  point  of  his  JHet.  It 
certainly  was  so  on  the  return  front  St. 
Helena.  The  day  that  the  boily  was  ex- 
hiinicd  was  dreary  until  the  transfer  was 
made  to  the  I'rcnch  ; then  the  sun  shone 


out  gloriously.  .\t  Havre,  at  the  inoinenl 
the  vessel  entered  the  Seine,  the  sun 
arose.  “ Najtoleon  reentered  h'ranee  en- 
circled hy  glory,”  said  Montholon.  “The 
sun  of  .\iisierlitz  saluteil  the  return  of  the 
hero."  At  t'ourhevoie,  rut  the  morning  of 
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the  151I1,  the  sun  came  out  just  as  tlie 
coftin  was  taken  from  the  boat  first  to 
touch  the  soil  of  Krance. 

insTURii AM  I s ih  kim;  tiik  i kkkmonv. 

The  procession  passed  ipiietly  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  tlie  route,  to  the  great 


relief  of  the  authorities.  Difficulty  was  an- 
ticipated from  several  sources  : from  the 
Anglo|)hobes,  the  Revolutionists,  the  I.e- 
gitimists,  the  Honapartlsts,  and  the  great 
mass  of  dissatisfied,  who,  no  matter  what 
form  of  rule  they  are  under,  are  always 
against  the  government.  The  greatest  fear 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  part  of  the 
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Rnf;lisli.  'I'liackeray,  who  was  in  town  at 
the  time,  gives  an  amusing  picture  of  liis 
own  nervousness  on  the  morning  of  the 
.5th- 

" Did  ihc  l-'rench  nation,  or  did  they  not.  intend 
to  offer  up  some  of  us  Knglish  over  the  imperial 
grave?  ,^nd  were  the  games  to  Ije  concluded  by  a 
massacre?  It  was  said  in  the  newspapers  that  laml 
tiranville  had  despatched  circulars  to  all  the  Kng- 
lish  residents  in  I’aris,  Iwgging  them  to  keep  their 
homes.  The  French  journals  announced  this  news, 
and  warned  us  charitably  of  the  fate  intended  for  us. 
Had  I.ord  (Imnville  written?  Certainly  not  to  me. 
Or  had  he  written  to  all  mt?  .And  was  I Me 

vii-tim — the  dtjorned  <me  ? — to  be  seized  directly  1 
showetl  my  face  in  the  Champs  Klysecs,  and  torn  in 
pieces  by  French  patriotism  t(»  the  frantic  chorus  of 
the  Marseillaise?  Depend  on  it.  Mad,ame,  that  high 
and  low  in  this  city  on  Tuesday  were  not  altogether 
at  their  ease,  and  th.at  the  bravest  felt  no  small 
trcmr>r  And  be  sure  of  this,  that  as  his  Majesty 
Ia>uis  Philippe  took  his  nightcap  off  his  royal  head 
that  morning,  he  prayed  heartily  that  he  might  at 
night  put  it  on  in  s;ifety." 

Fortunately  'I'liackeray 's  courage  con- 
quered, and  so  we  have  the  entertaining 
“Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon,”  hy  "Mi- 
chael -Angelo  Titmarsh." 

In  spite  of  all  forebodings,  the  hostile 
displays  were  nothing  more  than  occa- 
sional cries  of  “A  has  les  AngtaisF  a few 
attempts  to  promenade  the  tricolor  llag 
and  drown  !e  premier  capitaine  du  monde  by 
the  Marseillaise,  and  a strong  indignation 
when  it  was  learned  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Allies  had  refused  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  final  ceremony. 

Most  of  the  observers  of  the  funeral 
attributed  the  good  tinier  of  the  crowd  to 
the  cold.  .A  correspondent  of  the  “ Na- 
tional Intelligence”  of  that  dale  says  ; 

“ If  this  business  h.iil  fallen  in  the  month  of  June  or 
July,  with  all  its  excitements.  s{iontaneous  and  elalxi- 
rate,  1 should  have  deemed  a sanguinary  stniggle 
between  the  government  and  the  mob  certain  <ir 
highly  probable.  The  present  military  array  might 
answer  for  an  approaching  army  of  Cossacks.  Forty 
or  fifty  thousand  troops  remain  in  the  barracks  with- 
^ and  camps  without,  besiiles  the  regular  soWiery 
and  National  tiuards  in  the  licid,  ready  to  act  against 
the  domestic  enemy. 

“ Proruientiatly  the  cold  increased  to  the  utmost 
keenness  ; the  genial  currents  of  the  insurrectionary 
and  revolutionary  soul  were  frozen." 

AT  THE  CHURCH  OK  THE  ISVAUIIES. 

The  climax  of  the  pageant  was  the 
temple  of  the  Invalitles.  The  spacious 
church  was  drajied  in  the  most  magnificent 
and  lavish  fashion,  and  adorned  with  a 
perfect  bewilderment  of  imperial  emblems. 
The  light  was  shut  out  by  hangings  of 
viqlet  velvet  ; tripods  blazing  with  colored 


flames,  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  waxen  candles  in  brilliant  candelabra 
lighted  the  temple.  Under  the  dome,  in 
the  place  of  the  altar,  stood  the  catafalque 
which  was  to  receive  the  coffin, 

F'rom  early  in  the  morning  the  galleries, 
choir,  and  tribunes  of  the  Invalides  were 
packed  by  a distinguished  company.  There 
were  the  Chambers  of  Deputies  and  I.ords 
— neither  of  which  had  been  represented 
in  the  cortege — the  judicial  and  educa- 
tional bodies,  the  officers  of  army  and 
navy,  the  ambassadors  and  representatives 
of  foreign  governments,  the  king,  and  the 
court. 

But  none  of  these  dignitaries  were  of 
more  than  passing  interest  that  day.  The 
centre  of  attention,  until  the  coffin  entered, 
was  the  few  old  soldiers  of  the  Knijiire  to 
be  seen  in  the  company  ; most  prominent 
of  these  was  Marshal  Moncey,  the  decrepit 
governor  of  the  Invalides.  Ilis  history 
was  one  of  the  greatest  valor,  and  Napo- 
leon never  had  a more  devoted  soldier. 

He  was  ill  when  the  remains  of  the  em- 
peror returned.  It  was  believed  he  would 
die,  and,  for  days  before  the  funeral,  he 
asked  his  physician  every  morning  : “ Doc- 
tor, shall  I live  till  the  15th  ?”  .And  then 
he  would  beg:  “Give  me  until  then,  and 
I will  die  contented.”  He  was  alive, 
and  just  before  the  cannon  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  coffin,  he  was  wheeled  into 
the  church. 

It  was  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  .Archbishop  of  I’aris,  preceded  by 
a splendid  cross-bearer,  anil  followed  by 
sixteen  incense  boys  and  long  rowsof  w hite- 
clad  priests,  left  the  church  to  meet  the 
procession.  They  returned  soon.  Follow- 
ing them  were  the  I’rince  lie  Joinvilleand  a 
select  few  from  the  grand  cortege  without  ; 
in  their  midst,  Napoleon’s  coffin. 

.-As  it  passed,  the  great  assemblage  was 
swayed  by  an  extraordinary  emotion. 
There  is  no  one  of  those  who  have  de- 
scribed the  day  who  does  not  speak  of 
the  sudden,  intense  agitation  which  thrilled 
the  company,  whether  he  refers  to  it 
half-humorously  as  Thackeray,  who  told 
how  “ everybody’s  heart  was  thumping 
as  hard  as  possible,”  or  cries  with  Victor 
Hugo  : 

Sire  : Kn  cc  momcnl-lA,  vimz  aurez  pour  royaumc, 
Tims  Ics  fronts,  lous  Ics  ni-urs  ijui  iKiltront  sous 
le  del. 

I.es  nations  feront  asscoir  votre  fantome, 
zAu  mine  universcl."  * 

• Sire,  in  that  moment  your  kinedom  will  be  on  every 
hrttw,  in  every  heart  which  beats  under  heaven.  The  nations 
will  scat  your  phantom  on  a universal  throne. 


.^00  o,  ^oogle 
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THE  »L'NEKAL  MA&S  >H  THE  CHVECH  UK  THE  HOTEL  UKA  IS'VALIIiE'>.  THE  CATAKALt^l’E  UA  MHKH  THE  CUKKIN  EEsTHt  IS 

SEEN  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 


The  kin;;  (Icscetuled  from  his  throne  ami 
advamed  to  meet  the  eorte;;e.  “Sire," 
said  the  Prince  de  Ji>invillc,  “1  )>resent  to 
you  the  body  of  Napoleon,  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  yoiir  commands,  I have 
brought  back  to  Prance.” 

“ I receive  it  in  the  name  of  Prance,” 
replied  Louis  Philippe. 


Such  at  least  is  what  the  “Moniteur” 
affirms  was  said,  but  the  “ Moniteur”  is  an 
official  journal  whose  business  is,  not  to 
tell  what  really  happened,  but  what  would 
have  happened  if  the  government  had  had 
its  way.  'I'he  Prince  de  Joinville  gives  a 
different  version  : “The  king  received  the 
body  at  the  entrance  to  the  nave,  and  there 
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rather  a comical  scene  took  place.  It  ap- 
pears that  a little  speech  which  I was  to 
have  delivered  when  I met  my  father,  and 
also  the  answer  he  was  to  give  me,  had 
been  drawn  up  in  council,  only  the  author- 
ities had  omitted  to  inform  me  concerning 
it.  So  when  I arrived  I simply  saluted 
tvith  my  sword,  and  then  stood  aside.  I 
saw,  indeed,  that  this  silent  salute,  followed 
by  retreat,  had  thrown  something  out  ; 
but  my  father,  after  a moment's  hesitation, 
improvised  some  appropriate  sentence,  and 


the  matter  was  afterwards  arrangeil  in 
the  ‘ Moniteur.'  " 

lieside  the  king  stood  an  officer,  bearing 
a cushion:  on  it  lay  the  sword  of  .Austerlitz. 

Marshal  .Soult  handed  it  to  the  king,  who, 
turning  to  liertrand,  said  : 

“ General,  I commission  you  to  place 
the  emperor's  glorious  sword  on  the  bier." 

.^nd  liertrand,  trembling  with  emotion, 
laid  the  sword  reverently  on  his  idol's 
coffin.  The  great  company  watched  the 
scene  in  deejtest  silence.  The  only  sound 
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which  broke  the  stillness  was  the  half- 
slifleil  sobs  of  tlie  jj;ray-haired  soldiers  of 
the  Invalides,  wlto  stood  in  places  of  honor 
near  the  catafalque. 

The  king  and  the  procession  returned 
to  their  places,  and  then  followed  a majes- 
tic funeral  mass.  'I'he  rojuiem  of  Mozart, 
as  rendered  that  day  by  all  the  great 
singers  of  Paris,  is  one  of  the  historic 
musical  performances  of  France.  The 
archbishop  then  sprinkled  the  coffin  with 
holy  water,  the  king  taking  the  brush  from 
him  for  the  same  sacred  duty. 

The  funeral  was  over.  Napoleon  lay  at 
last  “ on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  among 
the  people  whom  he  had  so  loved." 

AKTEK  THE  FlNEKAl.. 

For  eight  days  after  the  ceremony  the 
church  remained  open  to  the  i>ublic,  and 
in  spite  of  the  terrible  coUl  thousands 
stood  from  morning  until  night  waiting 
patiently  their  turn  to  enter.  .Vfter  hours 
of  waiting,  they  frequently  were  sent  away, 
only  to  come  back  earlier  the  ne.st  day.  In 
this  company  were  numbers  of  veterans  of 
the  imperial  army  who  had  made  the  jour- 
ney to  Paris  from  distant  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. In  the  delegation  of  old  soldiers  from 
Itelgium  were  many  who  had  walked  part 
of  the  way,  not  being  able  to  pay  the 
co.ach  fare  the  entire  distance. 

banquets  and  dinners  followed  the 
funeral.  .\t  one  of  these,  a ‘‘  sacred  toast 
to  the  immortal  memory"  was  drunk  kneel- 
ing. In  a dozen  theatres  of  Paris  the 
translation  of  the  remains  was  dramatized. 
.-\t  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  the  actor  who 
took  the  part  of  Sir  Hudson  I.owe  had  a 
season  of  terror,  he  being  in  constant 
danger  of  violence  from  the  wrought-up 
auiliencc. 

The  advertising  columns  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  day  blazed  for  weeks  with 
announcements  of  N'apoleonized  articles  ; 
the  holiday  gifts  prepared  for  the  booths 


of  the  boulevards  and  squares,  and  for  the 
magnificent  shops  of  the  Palais  Royal  and 
the  fashionable  streets,  whatever  their 
nature — to  eat,  to  wear,  to  look  at — were 
made  up  as  memorials.  Paris  seemed  to 
be  Napoleon-mad. 

In  the  F'ebruary  following  the  funeral, 
the  coffin  of  Napoleon  was  transferred  from 
the  catafaUpie  in  the  centre  of  the  church 
to  a ehapelle  ardente  in  the  basement  at 
one  side.  The  chapel  was  richly  draped 
in  silk  and  .gold,  and  hung  with  trophies. 
On  the  coffin  lay  the  imperial  crown,  the 
emperor's  sword,  and  the  hat  which  he 
had  worn  at  Eylau,  and  which  he  had 
given  to  tiros  when  he  ordered  the  battle 
of  Eylau  painted.  Over  the  coffin  waved 
the  Hags  taken  at  .\usterlitz. 

Here  Napoleon’s  body  lay  until  the 
mausoleum  was  finished.  This  magnificent 
structure  was  designed  by  Visconti,  the 
eminent  architect,  who  had  also  planned 
the  entire  decorations  of  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber. Visconti  utterly  ignored  the  appro- 
priations in  executing  the  monument, 
ordering  what  he  wanted,  regardless  of  its 
cost.  For  the  marble  from  which  Pradier 
made  the  twelve  colossal  figures  around 
the  tomb,  he  sent  to  Carrara  ; the  porphyry 
which  was  used  to  inclose  the  coffin,  he 
obtained  in  Finland. 

In  this  magnificent  sepulchre  Napoleon 
still  slee))s.  Duroc  and  Bertrand  lie  on 
either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  cham- 
ber, guarding  him  in  death  as  in  life  ; and 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  to 
the  church  are  the  tombs  of  his  brothers 
Jerome  and  Joseph.  On  the  stones  about 
liim  are  inscribed  the  names  he  made  glori- 
ous ; 'over  him  are  draped  scores  of  tro- 
phies ; attending  him  are  the  veterans  of 
the  Invalides. 

'*  Ou'il  tiorme  cn  paix  sou-^  cetlc  voutc  ! 
t ’csl  un  cii*quc  bicn  fait,  sans  doute, 

IVmr  cetlc  lete  dc  gcani.”  * 

* “ l,4;t  him  rest  in  peace  beneath  this  dome.  It  is  a hcl- 
et  made  for  a pant head  ” . 
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PRINCE  lUSMARCK. 


PRINCR  Otto  Edward  Leopold  von  Bismarck  was 
bom  April  I,  1S15,  of  a ver>'  old  and  sturdy  Herman 
family,  lie  was  put  early  to  school,  attended  sev- 
eral universities,  and  ser>'cd  his  term  in  the  army. 
His  political  life  l>en;an  in  1S46,  when  he  was  cicctetl 
a meml^er  of  the  diet  of  his  province,  Saxony.  The 
next  year  he  went  to  Berlin  as  a representative  in  the 
General  Diet,  and  immediately  attracted  attention  by 
the  force  and  boldness  of  his  speeches.  In  1851  he 
be^an  his  diplomatic  career  as  secretary  to  the  Bnis- 
sian  meml)er  of  the  representative  .\sseml)ly  of  Ger- 
man Sovcrcijjns  at  Frankfort.  He  has  Ijeen  described 
at  this  time  as  “ in  the  bl<M>m  of  early  manhood  ; of 
very  tall,  stalwart,  and  imposinjf  mien,  with  blue 
gray,  penetniting,  fearless  eyes  ; of  a bright,  fresh 
countenance,  with  blond  hair  and  beard.”  In  1S59 
he  was  sent  as  amiKLssador  to  Russia.  In  1862  he 
was  transferred  to  I’xiris  ; but  a few  months  later  he 
was  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He  inaugu- 
rated his  ministr)*  by  the  summary  dissolution  of  the 
Prussian  (.‘hamber  of  Oeputies,  Ixcause  it  refused  to 
pass  the  budget  proposed  by  the  throne,  curtly  inform- 
ing the  body  that  the  king’s  government  would  be 
obliged  to  do  without  its  sanction.  Five  limes  the 
deputies  were  dismissed  in  this  fashion.  Bismarck 


was  denounced  on  all  sides  as  a usurper  and  despot, 
and  for  the  lime  was  bitterly  haled.  But  as  his  pro- 
found project,  already  conceived,  of  uniting  the  (ier- 
man  states  into  a compact  empire,  with  Prus.sia  at 
the  head,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  emperor,  un- 
folded itself,  and  advanced,  by  one  brilliant  stroke  of 
statesmanship  after  another,  toward  fullilmcnt.  the 
early  distrust  was  frtrgolten.  and  he  Iwcame,  in  spite 
of  his  “ iron  hand  ’*  and  his  apparent  contempt  for 
{xrpular  rights,  a popular  idol.  The  short,  sharp 
war  of  iSW),  which  ended  in  the  humiliation  of  Aus- 
tria at  Kbniggrat/.,  and  the  termination  of  Austrian 
dominance  in  (iermany,  Itegan  a national  progress, 
under  Bismarck's  s;igacious  and  strong  direction, 
which  came  to  its  consummation  at  the  close  of  the 
war  with  France,  when,  on  January  18,  1871.  in  the 
palace  <d  the  French  kings,  at  Versailles,  William  L, 
King  of  I'russia,  was  proclaimed  Kmperor  of  united 
Gfcrmany.  In  l8()o,  differences  with  the  present 
Emperr»r,  William  II.,  led  to  Bismarck's  retire- 
ment fn»m  public  life.  There  are  at  the  present 
moment,  however,  signs  of  a reconciliation,  ami 
it  may  be  that,  despite  his  eighty  years,  he  will 
again  become  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  German 
state. 


HISMAKCK  IS  1834.  A4.K  I9. 

Student  in  the  University  of  GtJttingcn. 


1651.  AOR  3^, 

Diplomatist  at  Frankfort.  From  a photograph  by  A. 

Hockmann,  Strasburg. 
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1866,  THR  tKAK  Ul'  THS  WAR  WITH  AUSTRIA.  AUR  5I. 


PRINCE  PIRAfARCK. 
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MSMABCK  IN  1871.  AGB  5/>. 


From  a pbotof^raph  by  Loeschcr  ft  Petsch,  ncrlin.  On  January  t8,  1871.  the  war  with  France  having; 
been  brought  to  a triumphant  dose,  Uismarck  had  the  satislaction  of  seeing  King  William  of  Prussia 
crowned  Emperor  of  united  Germany  in  the  palace  of  the  French  kings,  at  Versaiilcs.  himself  becoming 
at  the  same  time  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire-  The  formal  treaty  of  peace  with  France  was  signed 
a month  later. 
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BISMAKCK  IN  1871.  ACK  56. 


f|MX:i.AIMlNU  WII.UAM  I.  KMfBKOK.  VKK\AILLB>,  JANUARY  18,  l8;t.  IN  WlilfB  UNIKHKM,  »TANO>  JUST  BK»UKB 

rilB  TIIRONK.  rHOM  A I’HOTOGRArH  8V  TUB  U8RLIN  rilOTOGRArK  COMfANV, 
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lUSUARCK  IN  1877.  ACS  6i. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  wherein  the  European  powers,  largely  under  Bismarck's 
guidance,  Bxed  the  relations  of  Turkey.  From  a photograph  by  {.ocschcr  & Petseb,  Berlin. 
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msMARCK  IN  1880.  AOK  65. 

Fri>m  a ph ->t<  >i;raph  by  Ad.  Braun  & Co.,  Paris. 


iSHj.  Ai.K  tiH. 

From  a photograph  by  Ia>cschcr  and  Pctsch,  Berlin. 


1883.  A<iR  70. 

From  a photograph  by  Loescbcr  and  Pclsch,  Berlin. 
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UlSMAKCK  IN  iSSj.  A08  70. 

Prom  a photograph  by  Lo«scher  & Pctach , Berlin.  Bistnarck‘a  seventieth  birthday  was  celebrated 
as  a great  national  event  in  Germany,  as  have  been  his  succeeding  birthdaya 
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IN  IMO.  A<tK  71. 

From  a photograph  taken  at  Kriedricb&ruli  by  A.  Bockmann,  Sirasburg. 


fli.SMAaCK  IN  t&8^.  AGR  71. 

From  a photograph  by  A-  Bockmann,  I.Ubcck. 


DtSMAROC  IN  1887.  ACB  7a. 

From  a photograph  by  M Ziesler^  Berlin.  | 
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KMI-EKOR  fMIUCRICK  ANU  I'llINCK  HISMAHCK.  tA&6. 

From  a photof^raph  bjr  M.  riealer,  Berlin. 
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1B89.  AGK  74. 

Kmm  a pbotoffrapfa  by  M.  Fiesler,  Berlin. 


Ai.R  74. 

Frcm  a photograph  by  Jul.  Braatz,  Ikrlin. 
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ni^MARCK  IS  1890.  AGF.  75. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  Bismarck  « differences  with  William  II.  culminated  in  a retirement  from 
office,  which  wan  practically  a dismissal,  after  a continuous  cabinet  service  of  nearly  thirty  years.  This 
portrait  was  taken  at  Fnedrichsruh  two  months  after  his  rcsi^ation.  From  a photograph  by  A. 
Uockraann,  btrasburg. 
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BtSMAKCK  IS  181)0.  A«.R  75. 

Prom  a copyriffht  phoiof^niph  owned  by  Slrutnpcr  & Co  . HamburK- 


niSMARCK  IN  l8^t.  ACR  7^. 

Greeted  by  a body  of  studeou  at  Kissini^o.  From  a photograph  by  Pilartx,  Ki»singcn. 
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niSUARCK  IN  1894.  ACK  79. 

Frost  a photoirrapb  by  Karl  Hahn,  Munich. 
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WHAT  SHE  COULD. 


Kv  Ian  Maci.arfn, 

Author  of  “ Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.** 


Maud  TREVOR  was  a genuine 
woman,  and  kept  her  accounts  with 
the  aid  of  six  purses.  One  was  an  ancient 
housewife  of  her  grandmother’s,  which 
used  to  he  equipped  with  silk  and  thread 
and  needles  and  buttons,  and  from  a se- 
cret place  yielded  to  the  third  generation 
a bank  note  of  value.  This  capacious  re- 
ceptacle was  evidently  intendeil  for  the 
household  exchequer,  whose  transactions 
were  innumerable,  and  whose  monthly 
budget  depended  for  success  on  an  unfail- 
ing supply  of  copper.  .Another  had  come 
from  her  mother,  and  was  of  obsolete  de- 
sign— a bag  closed  at  both  extremities, 
with  a long,  narrow  slit  in  the  middle,  and 
two  rings  which  compressed  the  gold  into 
one  emi  and  the  silver  into  the  other. 
This  was  marked  out  by  Providence  for 
charity,  since  it  made  no  provision  for 
pennies,  and  laid  a handicap  of  inconven- 
ience on  threepenny  bits.  It  retained  a 
subtle  trace  of  an  old-fashioned  scent  her 
mother  loved,  and  recalled  her  mother 
going  out  on  some  errand  of  mercy — a 
St.  Clare  in  her  sacrifices  and  devotion. 
Purse  three  descended  from  her  father, 
and  was  an  incarnation  of  business — of 
chamois  leather  with  a steel  clasi)  that 
closed  with  a click,  having  three  compart- 
ments within,  one  of  which  had  its  own 
clasp,  and  was  reserved  for  gold.  In  this 
bank  Maud  kept  the  funds  of  a clothing 
society,  whose  more  masterly  bargains  ran 
sometimes  into  farthings,  and  she  was 
always  haunted  with  anxiety  lest  a new 
farthing  and  a half  sovereign  should  some 
day  change  places.  .A  pretty  little  purse 
with  ivory  sides  and  silver  hinges — a birth- 
day gift  of  her  girlhood — was  large  enough 
to  hold  her  dress  allowance,  which  Trevor 
had  fixed  at  a most  generous  rate  when  he 
had  barely  four  hundred  a year,  and  had 
since  forgotten  to  increase.  One  in  seal- 
skin had  been  a gift  of  engagement  days, 
and  held  the  savings  of  the  year  against 
birthday  and  Christmas  presents; — whose 
contents  were  the  subject  of  many  calcula- 
tions. A cast-off  purse  of  Trevor’s  had 
been  devoted  to  Bertie,  their  only  child. 


and  from  its  resources  came  one  way  or 
other  all  he  needed,  but  it  happened  that 
number  six  was  constantly  reenforced  from 
the  purse  with  the  ivory  sides. 

Saturday  forenoon  was  sacred  to  book- 
keeping, and  Maud  used  her  bed  as  a table 
for  this  critical  operation,  partly  because 
it  was  so  much  larger  than  an  escritoix, 
but  chiefly  because  you  could  empty  the 
purses  into  little  pools  with  steep  protect- 
ing banks.  Of  course,  if  one  sat  down 
hurriedly,  there  was  great  danger  of  amal- 
gamation, with  quite  hopeless  conse- 
quences ; and  Trevor  held  over  Maud’s 
head  the  chance  of  his  making  this  mis- 
take. It  was  his  way,  till  he  grew  too 
busy,  to  watch  till  the  anxious  face  wouUI 
siuldenly  brighten  and  a rapid  change  be 
made  in  the  pools — the  household  contrib- 
uting something  to  presents,  and  the  dress 
purse  to  Bertie,  while  private  and  public 
charity  would  accommodate  each  other 
with  change.  Caresses  were  strictly  for- 
bidden in  those  times  of  abstruse  calcula- 
tion ; and  the  Evil  One,  who  stands  at  every 
man's  elbow,  once  tempted  Trevor  to  roil 
the  counterpane  into  a bundle — purses, 
money,  and  all — but  Maud,  when  he  con- 
fessed, said  that  no  human  being  would 
be  allowed  to  fall  into  such  wickedness. 

Trevor  was  obliged  to  open  her  ward- 
robe fourteen  days  after  the  funeral,  and 
the  first  thing  he  lighted  upon  was  the 
purses.  They  lay  in  a row  on  an  old  ac- 
count-book, a motley  set  indeed  ; but  so 
absurd  and  tricky  a spirit  is  pathos,  they 
affected  him  more  swiftly  than  the  sight 
of  a portrait.  Was  ever  any  one  so  faith- 
ful and  conscientious,  so  self-forgetful  and 
kind,  so  capable  also  and  clever  in  her 
own  sphere.’  Latterly  he  had  sneered  at 
the  purses,  and  once,  being  vexed  at  some- 
thing in  a letter,  he  had  told  Maud  she 
ought  to  have  done  with  that  folly  and 
keep  her  accounts  like  an  educated  woman. 
“ .A  girl  of  twelve  would  be  ashamed.” 
. . . What  a merciless  power  memory 

wields  ! She  only  drooped  her  head,  . . . 
it  was  on  the  sealskin  purse  the  tear  fell, 
and  he  saw  the  bend  of  the  Wye  at  Tin- 
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tern  where  he  had  surprised  her  with  that 
purse.  He  was  moved  to  kiss  away  that 
tear,  but  his  heart  hardened.  Why  could 
she  not  be  like  tlie  women  he  knew  ? . . . 
Well,  he  would  not  be  troubled  any  longer 
with  her  simple  ways  ...  he  could 
do  as  he  pleased  now  with  the  purses. 
. . . \ bitter  madness  of  grief  took 

possession  of  him,  and  he  arranged  them 
on  the  bed. 

One  was  empty,  the  present  purse,  and 
he  understood  . . . the  dress  purse,  of 

course,  a little  silver  only  . . . the 

rest  had  gone  that  he  might  have  some- 
thing beautiful.  ...  Me  knew  that  it 
must  be  done  sooner  or  later,  and  to-day 
was  best,  for  his  heart  could  be  no  sorer. 

. . . Yes,  here  they  were,  the  ungiven 

gifts.  For  every  person,  from  himself  to 
the  nurse  ; all  wrapped  in  soft  white  paper 
and  ready  in  good  lime.  . . . She  used 

to  arrange  everything  on  Christmas  Eve 

. . . this  year  he  had  intended  to 

stay  at  Cannes,  . . there  would  just 

have  been  Bertie  and  his  mother,  now. 

. . . But  he  must  open  it — an  inkstand 

for  his  study  in  solid  brass,  with  pens  and 
other  things  complete  ; he  noted  every  de- 
tail as  if  to  estimate  its  value.  It  came 
back  to  him  how  she  had  cunningly  ques- 
tioned him  about  his  needs  before  he  left 
for  Cannes,  till  he  grew  impatient.  “ Don’t 
bother  me  about  ink-bottles."  Yes,  the 
very  words,  and  others  . . . the  secret 

writing  of  memory  came  out  in  this  fire  of 
sorrow.  “ Why  won’t  women  understand 
that  a man  can’t  answer  questions  about 
trifles  when  he  has  work  on  hand?”  He 
could  swear  to  the  words,  and  he  knew 
how  .Maud  looked,  although  he  did  not 
see. 

“ Don’t  go  aw.ay  ; you  promised  that  you 
would  sit  beside  me  when  I worked — hinder 
me?  1 supjtose  you  are  bidding  for  a kiss  ; 
you  know  the  sight  of  your  face  inspires 
me.”  . . . That  was  ten  years  ago 

. . . he  might  have  borne  with  her 

presence  a little  longer.  . . . She  never 

would  come  again  ...  he  would  have 
no  interruptions  of  that  kind.  . . . 

Her  gloves,  sixes — what  a perfect  hand 
it  was  (smooths  out  the  glove).  His 
memory  brings  up  a dinner-table.  Mrs. 
Chatterby  gives  her  opinion  on  Meredith’s 
last  novel  and  helps  herself  to  salt  ; he  sees 
a disgusting  hand,  with  stumpy  fingers  and, 
for  impudence,  a street  arab  of  a thumb.  .\ 
vulgar  little  woman  through  and  through, 
and  yet  because  she  picked  up  scraps  from 
the  monthlies,  and  had  the  trick  of  catch- 
words, people  paid  her  court.  .\nd  he  had 


sometimes  thought,  but  he  knew  belter 
to-day  ...  of  all  things  in  the  world 
a glove  is  the  surest  symbol.  Mended, 
too,  very  neatly  . . . that  he  might 

have  his  hansoms. 

It  was  the  last  thing  he  ever  could  have 
imagined,  and  yet  it  must  be  a diary — 
-Maud’s  diary  ! Turns  over  the  leaves,  and 
catches  that  woman's  name  against  whom 
he  has  suddenly  taken  a violent  dislike. 

“January  25.  Was  at  Mrs.  Chatterby’s 
— how  strange  one  does  not  .say  anything 
of  her  husband,  yet  he  is  the  nicer  of  the 
two — and  I think  it  will  be  better  not  to  go 
again  to  dinner.  One  can  always  make 
some  excuse  that  will  not  be  quite  untrue. 

“ ‘The  dinner  is  in  honor  of  Mr.  Fynical, 
who  is  leaving  his  college  and  coming  to 
live  in  London  to  do  literary  work,’  as 
Mrs.  Chatterby  has  been  explaining  for 
weeks,  ‘ and  to  give  tone  to  the  weeklies. 

“ ‘ The  younger  men  are  quite  devoted  to 
him,  and  we  ought  all  to  be  so  thankful 
that  he  is  to  be  within  reach.  His  touch 
reminds  one  of’ — 1 don’t  know  the  French 
writer,  but  she  does  not  always  give  the 
same  name.  ‘ We  hope  to  see  a great  deal 
of  him.  So  delightfully  cynical,  you  know, 
and  hates  the  bourgeoisie.’ 

“ I was  terrified  lest  1 should  sit  next  Mr. 
Fynical,  but  Mrs.  Chatterby  was  merciful, 
and  gave  me  Janie  Godfrey’s  father.  Ed- 
ward says  that  he  is  a very  able  man,  and 
will  be  Lord  Chancellor  some  day  ; but  be 
is  so  quiet  and  modest  that  one  feels  quite 
at  home  with  him.  Last  summer  he  was 
yachting  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  he  described  the  sunset  over  the  Skye 
hills  ; and  I tried  to  give  him  a Devonshire 
sunrise.  We  both  forgot  where  we  were, 
and  then  Mrs.  Chatlerliy  asked  me  quite 
loud,  so  that  every  one  looked,  what  I 
thought  of  ‘ Smudges.' 

“ ’I'he  dinner-table  seemed  to  wait  for  my 
answer,  and  1 wish  that  the  book  had  never 
come  from  the  library  ; but  1 said  that  I had 
sent  it  back  because  it  seemed  so  bitter  and 
cruel,  and  one  ought  to  read  books  which 
showed  the  noble  side  of  life. 

“ ‘ You  are  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
women,’  she  replied.  ‘ You  believe  in  a 
novel  for  the  young  person,’  with  a smile 
that  hurt  me  ; and  1 told  her  that  I had 
been  brought  up  on  Sir  Walter  Scott.  I 
was  trying  to  say  something  about  his 
purity  and  chivalry,  when  I caught  Mr. 
Fynical’s  eye,  and  blushed  red.  If  1 had 
only  been  silent,  for  I’m  afraid  every  one 
was  laughing,  and  Edward  did  not  say  one 
word  to  me  all  the  way  home. 

“ F'ebruary  20.  Another  ordeal,  but  not 
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so  unfortunate  as  the  last.  The  IJrowne- 
Smythes  are  very  kind  friends,  but  I do 
think  they  arc  too  much  concerned  about 
having  clever  people  at  their  house.  One 
evening  Mrs.  Browne-Smythe  said  she  was 
happy  because  nothing  had  been  talked 
about  e.vcept  translations  of  Homer.  .\ 
certain  guest  was  so  miserable  on  that  occa- 
sion that  I begged  Kdward  to  leave  me  at 
home  this  time,  but  he  said  it  would  not  be 
Oreek  again.  It  was  science,  however,  and 
when  we  came  in  Mrs.  Browne-Smythe  was 
telling  a very  learned-looking  person  that 
she  simply  lived  for  fossils.  .A  young 
lady  beside  me  was  talking  about  gases  to 
a nervous  man,  who  grew  quite  red,  and 
tried  to  escape  behind  a table.  I think 
she  was  wrong  in  her  words,  and  he  was 
too  polite  to  correct  her.  To  my  horror, 
he  was  obliged  to  take  me  in  to  dinner, 
and  there  never  could  have  been  two  peo- 
ple more  deserving  of  pity,  for  1 was  terri- 
fied of  his  knowledge,  and  he  was  afraid 
of  my  ignorance.  We  sat  in  perfect  silence 
till  a fatherly  old  man,  quite  like  a farmer, 
on  my  left,  began  to  talk  to  me  so  pleas- 
antly that  I described  our  country  people, 
and  was  really  sorry  when  the  ladies  had 
to  leave.  Kdward  says  that  he  is  one  of 
the  greatest  discoverers  in  the  world,  and 
has  all  kinds  of  honors.  We  became  so 
friendly  that  he  has  promised  to  take  tea 
with  me,  and  I think  he  does  not  despise 
my  simplicity.  How  I long  to  be  cleverer 
for  Kdward's  sake,  for  I'm  sure  he  must 
be  ashamed  of  me  among  those  brilliant 
women.  1 cannot  blame  him  ; I am  proud 
of  my  husband. 

“ .May  15.  I am  quite  discouraged,  and 
have  resolved  never  to  go  to  any  char- 
itable committee  again.  Miss  Tabitha 
Primmer  used  shameful  language  at  the 
.Magdalene  meeting  to-day,  and  Mrs. 
Wood-Ruler  showed  me  that  1 had  broken 
I.aw  forty-three  by  giving  a poor  girl 
personal  aid.  It  seems  [tresumptuous  on 
iny  part  to  criticise  such  able  and  diligent 
workers,  but  my  mother  never  spoke  about 
certain  subjects,  and  it  is  agony  for  me  to 
discuss  them.  When  the  vicar  insisted  on 
Sunday  that  thoughtful  women  were  re- 
quired for  Christian  service  to-day,  and 
that  we  must  read  up  all  kinds  of  books, 
and  know  all  kinds  of  painful  things,  my 
heart  sank.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  there 
was  any  place  left  for  simple  folks  like  me. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  give  up  going 
out  altogether,  and  live  for  Kdward  and 
Bertie.  I can  always  do  something  for 
them,  and  their  love  will  be  enough  re- 
ward. 


“ November  30.  1 have  not  slept  all 

night,  for  I made  a dreadful  mistake  about 
a new  book  that  every  one  is  reading,  and 
Kdward  was  so  angry.  He  did  not  mean 
all  he  said,  but  he  never  called  me  a fool 
before.  Perhaps  he  is'right,  and  it  is  hard 
on  him,  who  is  so  bright.  Sometimes  I 
wish — " .And  then  there  was  no  writing, 
only  a tear  mark.  . . . 

■Afterwards  he  opened  the  letters  that 
had  come  since  her  death,  and  this  is  what 
he  read  : 

■'.Mv  i>HAR  Trkviir  : The  inlelli);c-nce  of  Mrs. 
Trevor’s  death  has  given  me  a great  sii<K‘k  of  regret, 
amt  you  will  allow  me  to  express  my  sympathy. 
Many  men  not  given  to  enthusiasm  hatl  told  me  of 
her  face  and  g<K)dness.  and  l)cfore  I had  seen  your 
wife  I knew  she  was  a very  perfect  ty|>e  of  woman- 
liness. The  few  times  I met  her,  .Mrs.  Trevor  cast 
■a  certain  spell  over  me — the  nameless  grace  of  the 
former  days — and  I felt  myself  unworthy  in  her  pres- 
ence. Once  when  a silly  woman  referreil  to  one  of 
the  mtjst  miscrahle  examples  of  tlecadent  fiction, 
your  wife  spoke  sr»  nohly  of  true  literature  that  I was 
moved  to  thank  her  : hut  I gathered  from  her  face 
that  this  would  not  be  acceptable.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  mask  had  fallen  from  a lieautiful  soul,  and 
one  man,  at  least,  in  whom  there  is  too  little  rever- 
ence. took  the  shoes  frmn  off  his  feet.  Pardon  me  if 
I have  exceeded,  and  Irelieve  me, 

" Yours  faithfully, 

“ iiKK.N.CRP  Kvnical." 

The  next  was  from  the  F.  R.  S.  : 

" My  PF.AR  Sir  ; It  is  quite  wrong  for  me,  a 
stranger,  to  intntde  on  your  grief,  hut  I am  com- 
pelled to  tell  you  that  an  old  fellow  wh<»  only  spoke 
to  your  wife  once,  had  to  wipe  his  sjKH  tacles  over  the 
‘Times'  this  morning.  It  came  alrout  this  way. 
The  lady  I had  taken  in  to  dinner  at  the  Hri>wne- 
Smythes*  gabbled  alsmt  science  till  I lost  my  temper, 
and  told  her  it  would  l>e  a gixKl  thing  if  women 
would  keep  to  their  own  sphere.  Your  wife  was  on 
the  other  side,  and  I turned  to  her  in  despair.  She 
dclightcHl  me  by  confessing  utter  ignorance  of  my 
subject,  and  then  she  won  my  heart  by  some  of  the 
loveliest  stories  of  peasant  life  in  Devonshire  I ever 
heard,  so  full  of  insight  and  delicacy.  If  the  parsons 
preached  like  that  I would  Ire  in  church  next  Sunday. 
She  put  me  in  mind  of  a sister  I lost  long  ago,  w ho 
h.ml  the  same  low,  soft  voice  and  honest,  trusty  eyes. 
When  she  found  I w,as  a lonely  man,  your  wife  had 
pity  on  me.  and  asked  me  to  call  on  her.  Hut  I had 
to  go  to  America,  and  only  returned  two  days  ago, 
I intended  to  wish  her  a Happy  New  Year,  but  it's 
too  late.  1 cannot  get  you  out  of  my  mind,  and  I 
thought  it  might  comfort  you  to  know  how  a fossil 
like  myself  was  melted  by  that  kind  heart. 

“ Helieve  me,  my  dear  sir, 

" Your  obedient  servant. 

'■  Arciiiuai.ii  Gilmork.” 

Tbe  third  was  also  from  a ni.'in,  but  this 
time  a lad  in  rooms  whom  Trevor  h.id  seen 
at  the  house  : 

" Okar  Mr.  Trkvor  : You  perhap*}  know  that 
Mrs.  Trevor  allowed  me  to  spcml  an  hour  with  her 
of  an  evening,  when  I fell  down-hearted  or  had  any 
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tmuble,  but  no  one  will  ever  know  how  much  she 
did  for  me.  When  I c.imc  up  to  London  my  faith 
be^an  to  ^o,  and  I saw  that  in  a short  time  I would 
tie  an  Agn«»stic.  I'his  did  not  trouble  me  so  much 
on  mv  own  account  as  my  mother's,  who  is  (lead,  and 
made  m?  promise  st»methinj;  (ni  her  deathlK*d.  So  I 
U>a^hl  b'-»oks  and  heard  sermons  on  uniwlicf  till  I 
was  (]uite  sick  of  the  w'hole  business.  .Mrs.  Trevor 
took  me  to  hear  y>mr  own  clcrifvman,  who  did  not 
help  me  one  bit,  for  he  was  ttH)  clever  and  logical  ; 
but  you  remember  I came  home  with  you.  and  after 
y«m  h.id  gone  to  your  study,  I told  Mrs.  Trevor  my 
dilHculiies,  and  she  did  me  more  g<MMl  than  all  the 
bo*)ks.  She  never  argued  nor  preached,  hut  when  I 
was  w'ith  her.  one  felt  that  religion  was  a reality,  and 
that  she  knew  more  aNmt  it  than  any  one  1 had  met 
since  1 l<»st  my  in<»ther.  It  is  a shame  to  tnmble  you 
with  my  story  wlten  you  are  in  such  sorrow,  and  no 
one  need  tell  you  Itow  noble  a woman  .Mrs.  Trevor 
was  : but  1 could  not  help  letting  you  know  that  her 
go'Kiness  has  saved  one  young  fellow,  at  least,  from 
infidelity  and  worse. 

“ You  will  not  mind  nty  sending  a cross  to  put  on 
the  coffin  ; it  was  all  I could  do. 

**  Yours  gratefully, 

“t'.KiJROK  Itli.NSON.” 

There  was  neither  beginning  nor  end  to 
the  fourth  letter,  but  it  was  written  in  a 
lady’s  hand  : 

“ I am  a clergyman’s  daughter,  who  left  her 
father's  house  and  went  astray.  I have  been  in  the 
Inferno,  and  have  seen  w’hat  I read  in  Hantc  w-hile 
1 was  innocent.  One  day  the  old  rector)-  rose  up 
before  my  eyes,  the  roses  hanging  over  my  Iiedroom 
window,  the  birds  dying  in  and  out  of  the  ivy,  my 
father  on  the  lawn,  aged  and  broken  thmugh  my  sin, 
and  I resolved  that  my  womanhtxKl  should  no  longer 
l>c  dragged  in  the  mire.  My  home  was  closed  years 
ago  ; 1 had  no  friends,  so  I went  in  my  desperation  to 
a certain  Institute,  anil  told  my  case  to  a matron.  She 
was  not  unkindly,  but  the  committee  were  awful,  with- 
out either  sympathy  or  manners  ; and  when  an  unmar- 
ried woman  wished  to  pry  into  the  details  of  my  degra- 
dation-'but  1 can’t  tell  a man  the  shame  they  w-ould 
have  put  upon  me — my  heart  turned  to  flint,  and  I 
left  the  pLice.  1 would  have  gone  back  to  my  life  and 
perished,  had  it  not  not  been  for  one  woman  who 
followed  me  out  and  asked  me  to  go  home  with  her 
for  afternoon  tea.  Had  she  said  one  word  about  my 
past,  I had  flung  myself  away  ; but  liecause  she  spoke 
to  me  as  if  I were  still  in  the  rectory,  I could 
not  refuse.  Mrs.  Trevor  never  once  mentioned  my 
sin,  and  she  s;ived  my  soul.  I am  now  a nurse  in 
one  of  the  hospitals,  and  full  of  peace.  As  long  os 


1 live  I shall  lay  while  flowers  on  her  grave,  who 
surely  was  the  wisest  and  icndcrest  of  women." 

Trevor’s  fortitude  was  failing  fast  before 
this  weight  of  unconscious  condemnation, 
and  he  was  only  able  to  read  one  more,  an 
amazing  production,  that  had  cost  the 
writer  great  pains. 

lIoNOKEi)  Sir  : Hill  says  as  its  tyking  too  much 
on  the  likes  o’  me  to  be  addressing  you  on  your 
missus’  death,  but  it’s  not  her  husband  that  will 
despise  a pore  working  woman  oo’s  lost  her  best 
friend.  When  Hill  'ad  the  nimaliks  and  couldn’t  do 
no  work,  and  Hyby  was  a-growing  that  thin  you 
could  sec  thro'  'im.  Mrs.  Byles  says  to  me.  * Mrs. 
’Awkes,  YOU  goes  to  the  Society  for  the  Horganiza- 
tion  of  l*'emale  Toilers.’  Says  I,  ‘Wot  is  that?’ 
and  she  declares,  ' It's  a set  of  ladies  oo  wants  to 
’elp  women  to  work,  and  the)*'  ’ill  see  you  gets  it.’ 
So  I goes,  and  I saw  a set  of  ladies  sitting  at  a table, 
and  they  looks  at  me  ; and  one  with  spectacles  and  a 
vice  like  an  ‘and-saw  arsks  me,  * Wot's  ycr  name  ? ’ 
and  ‘ ’C)w  old  are  you?’  and  * 'Ow  many  children 
have  you?*  and  ‘Are  your  'abils  temperate?’  and 
then  she  sa)*s,  ‘ If  you  pay  a shilling  we  'ill  put  your 
nyme  down  for  work  has  an  unskilled  worker.’  ‘ 1 
’avn't  got  a shilling,  and  Hyby's  dyin'  for  want  of 
food.'  ‘ This  ain't  a poor  ’ouse,’  says  she  ; * this  is 
a Hooro.*  When  I wos  a-going  down  the  stairs,  a 
lady  comes  after  me.  ‘ Don’t  cry,  Mrs.  ’Awkes,'  for 
she  had  picked  up  my  name.  * I've  some  charring 
for  you.  and  we  'ill  go  to  get  somethink  for  Hyby.’ 
If  ever  there  wos  a hangel  in  a sealskin  jacket  and  a 
plain  little  lionnel,  but  the  true  lady  hall  hover,  'er 
name  was  Mrs.  Trevor.  Hill,  he  lotiketi  up  from 
that  day,  and  wos  on  his  keb  in  a week,  and  little 
Jim  is  the  biggest  byby  in  the  court.  Mrs.  Trevor 
never  rested  till  I got  three  hofliccs  to  clean,  to  say 
nothing  of  ’elping  at  cleanings  and  parties  in  'ouses. 
.She  wos  that  kind  too,  and  free,  when  she'd  come  hin 
with  nix)s  of  some  hofficc.  ‘ We’re  horganizin'  y*u. 
Missus  'Awkes,  just  splendid,’  with  the  prettiest  bit 
smile.  Hill,  he  used  to  say,  *'Kr  'usband’s  a proud 
man,  for  I never  saw  the  like  o'  her  for  a downright 
lady  in  ’er  wys  ; ’ and  *c  knows,  docs  Hill,  being  a 
kebman.  When  I told  'im,  he  wos  that  bad  that  'e 
never  pul  a match  to  pipe  the  *ole  night.  ‘ .Mariar,* 
'e  s;iys  to  me,  * you  an’  me  ’as  seen  somethink  of  her, 
but  you  bet  nol^y  knew  wot  a saint  she  wos  'xcept 
*cr ‘usband.’"  . . - 

Trevor  could  read  no  more,  for  it  had 
dawned  at  last  upon  him  that  Christ  had 
lived  with  him  for  more  than  ten  years, 
and  his  eyes  had  been  holden. 
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AN  EMINENT  FRENCHWOMAN’S  STUDY  OK  CO-EDUCA'IION  IN 

AMERICA. 


By  .Maii.ymk  Blast  (Th.  Bkntzos)  ok  tiik  “ Kevte  oes  IJei  x Mondes.” 

[The  author  of  the  following  article,  .Mailame  Blanc,  or,  as  she  is  better  known 
to  French  readers,  Th.  Bentzon,  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  delightful  writers 
among  the  literary  women  of  the  day  in  France.  For  many  years  her  short  stories 
and  novels  have  been  regular  features  of  the  Revue  ties  Deux  Mondes. 

Madame  Blanc  is  even  better  known  in  her  own  country,  however,  as  an  author- 
ity on  contemporary  .American  literature  than  as  a writer  of  fiction.  For  years  she 
has  been  presenting  one  after  another  of  our  writers  to  the  cultivated  readers  of 
F'rance,  until  a great  constituency  has  learned  to  look  to  her  for  information  on  the 
literary  output  of  the  United  States. 

The  knowledge  of  our  life  which  she  has  obtained  through  our  books  has  been 
increased  by  her  constant  intercourse  with  .Americans  travelling  in  France.  She  never 
fails  to  extend  gracious  courtesies  to  literary  .Americans  who  seek  her  in  Paris,  and 
she  never  fails  to  charm  them  by  her  sincere  interest  in  all  that  concerns  our  country. 

Indeed,  I never  met  in  Paris  a French  person  who  understood  our  social  life  so  well, 
or  who  was  so  well  able  to  ask  intelligent  questions  about  it. 

F'or  several  years  Madame  Blanc  had  cherished  the  idea  of  visiting  this  country, 
in  order  to  observe  for  herself  what  we  were  like.  “I  want  to  see  .Americans  in  their 
homes  and  at  their  work,"  she  told  me  in  talking  of  her  plans.  “ I do  not  want  to  see 
the  cosmopolitan  life  of  the  few,  but  the  life  of  the  mass  of  the  people.” 

She  carried  out  her  plan  in  1893,  coming  over  in  October,  and  remaining  until 
the  next  June.  In  this  visit  of  some  eight  months,  she  went  to  nearly  all  our  great 
cities  cast  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  them  made  numerous  excursions  out  of  the 
beaten  paths  of  sight-seers.  She  studied  all  the  great  institutions,  not  only  of  the  East, 
but  of  the  West.  She  saw  all  classes,  and  talked  with  people  of  all  conditions.  She 
gathered  documents  on  numerous  enterprises  peculiar  to  the  country,  examined  statis- 
tics, cross-examined  leading  men  and  women.  .Although  interested  in  all  phases  of 
our  life,  .Madame  Blanc  studied  with  particular  care  the  effect  of  our  institutions  upon 
women.  'I'he  one  original  and  peculiar  thing  which  most  foreigners  believe  the 
United  States  to  have  produced,  is  the  .American  woman,  and  there  is  no  subject  which 
interests  them  more.  To  see  the  .American  woman  in  all  stages  of  her  development, 
and  in  all  lights  and  shades,  and  to  study  her  preseiu  tendencies,  was  Madame  Blanc's 
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desire.  She  did  her  work  of  observation  and  note-taking  with  the  fidelity,  sincerity, 
and  good  sense  which  characterize  all  her  literary  efforts,  and  when  she  returned  to 
Paris,  she  had  an  astonishing  amount  of  material.  This  material  Madame  Blanc  has 
already  used  in  a series  of  articles  just  completed  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  The 
following  article  is  typical  of  that  series. — lii.\  M.  Tarhei.i..] 


WE  have  yet  to  become  acquainted  with 
co-educational  colleges,  stranger  to 
our  eyes  than  all  the  others.  It  is  almost 
exclusively  to  the  West  that  one  must  go 
to  find  them.  A man  of  high  position  in 
the  Bureau  of  Education  spoke  to  me  en- 
thusiastically of 
the  results,  from 
t h e beginning 
to  the  end,  of 
studies  pursued 
under  this  plan, 
which  in  France 
has  recently 
been  the  sub- 
ject of  so  many 
earnest  discus- 
sions, w h e r e, 
however,  it 
could  not  pos- 
sibly be  estab- 
lished without 
a complete 
change  in  cus- 
toms and  man- 
ners. 

Perhaps  the 
story  of  a week 
or  two  spent  at 
a prairie  col- 
lege, that  of 
Galesburg,  will 
give  my  readers 
the  best  idea  of 
what  co-educa- 
tion, in  its  most 
interesting 
phases,  may  be. 

The  picture  of 
the  college  is  inseparable  in  my  memory 
from  that  of  the  little  town  and  its  inhab- 
itants. 1 will  therefore  copy  a few  frag- 
ments from  the  journal  in  which  I wrote 
each  evening. 

A journey  of  about  five  hours  takes  us 
from  Chicago  to  Galesburg,  where  I am 
received  into  the  home  of  one  of  the  col- 
lege professors,  who,  like  all  .Americans,  is 
faithful  to  the  principle,  “The  friends  of 
our  friends  are  our  friends.”  Rich  or  poor, 
they  offer  you,  under  this  maxim,  a share 
in  their  family  life  as  easily  as  we  invite  to 
dinner.  It  is  a simple  wooden  house  placed 
almost  at  the  edge  of  the  town.  Before  it, 


leading  to  the  college,  lies  a street  planted 
with  maples,  and  with  board  walks  upon  its 
two  sitles.  There  are  three  or  four  rooms 
upon  the  first  floor  ; upon  the  second  as 
many  more,  with  sloping  ceilings.  That  is 
all.  But  this  modest  interior  suggests  at 
first  sight  ideas 
of  order,  scrupu- 
lous neatness, 
and  studious  re- 
tirement. The 
study  is  full  of 
books,  and  they 
are  all  over  the 
house.  In  the 
little  parlor 
there  are  no 
mirrors,  only 
very  simple  fur- 
niture, family 
photographs, 
good  engrav- 
ings, and  flow- 
ers; a singular 
dignity  per- 
vades the  whole. 

This  is  the 
frame  for  one  of 
the  most  ener- 
getic and  noble 
faces  I have 
seen, that  of  an 
old  man,  robust 
as  a young  man, 
a disinterested 
scholar,  whose 
labor-filled  ca- 
reer has  been 
con se crated 
from  beginning  to  end  to  the  same  college, 
in  spite  of  what  ambition  may  have  coun- 
selled him.  He  is,  so  to  speak,  one  of  its 
pillars. 

THE  FOUNDATION. 

The  founding  of  Knox  College,  as  it  is 
described  to  me,  presents  unique  features. 
A band  of  patriotic  and  Christian  pioneers 
laid  its  foundation.  'I'heir  declared  aim 
was  to  establish  a college  which  might  fur- 
nish well  prepared  recruits  for  the  evan- 
gelical ministry,  and  which  should  make 
women  worthy  educators  of  the  future 
generation.  On  January  7,  1836,  a meet- 
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ing  was  held  at  Whitesboro,  New  York,  at 
which  a sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
was  voted  to  pay  for  fifteen  thousand  acres 
of  land,  the  sale  of  which  represented  the 
first  gift  to  the  college  ; and  in  the  spring 
of  that  same  year  the  colonists,  led  by  the 
Rev.  George  Gale,  promoter  of  the  project 
and  head  of  the  colony  to  which  he  gave 
his  name,  turned  toward  the  prairie.  Hy 
autumn  thirty  families,  composing  a homo- 
geneous nucleus,  descended  from  the  Pil- 
grim h'athers  of  the  past,  had  already  built 
rude  cabins  upon  the  place  where  after- 
wards was  to  rise  the  town.  . . . 

•Mumni  Hall,  a building  of  brick  and  red 
sandstone,  in  modified  Roman  style,  has  a 
fine  appearance.  Its  auditorium,  which 


always  been  especially  interested  in  religion 
and  science.  The  residence  (piarter  is  full 
of  very  pretty  houses,  the  most  of  them 
built  of  wood  and  painted,  and  affecting  all 
styles  of  architecture.  Grassy  borders  sur- 
round them.  They  might  be  described  as 
scattered  over  a lawn.  The  whole  town  is 
scrupulously  neat,  with  the  sidewalks,  very 
ugly  by  the  way,  which  everywhere  in  Amer- 
ica, along  the  roads,  in  the  public  parks, 
and  about  the  houses,  permit  one  to  avoid 
the  dust  or  mud,  according  to  the  season. 
A few  streets  are  paved  with  an  improved 
brick.  One  feels  a pleasant  intimacy  with 
the  interior  of  the  houses  seen  through  the 
flower-decked  bay  windows.  We  come  to 
a suburb  formed  of  little  houses  painted  in 
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will  hold  nearly  one  thousand  people,  serves 
each  morning  as  a chapel,  where  a service 
of  prayer  unites  the  whole  cidlege,  and 
where  in  turn  the  professors  read  the  Bible 
and  give  a brief  instruction.  I -hear  the 
professor  of  Rnglish  literature  speak  upon 
“Comparisons”  apropos  of  the  mote  and 
beam  of  the  Gospel.  This  custom  does 
not  exist  in  the  universities  of  the  Kast;  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  contributes  largely  to 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  Galesburg. 

We  visit  the  town,  very  charming  with 
its  shady  avenues  and  green  boulevards. 
It  covers  a large  area,  trees  and  gardens 
occupying  much  space.  'I'rees  surround 
the  principal  buildings.  There  arc  a few 
business  streets,  but  they  have  a tranquil 
activity,  as  is  fitting  in  a town  in  which 
traffic  is  a secondary  matter,  and  which  has 


light  colors,  well  varnished,  like  new  toys  ; 
it  is  the  Swedish  ejuarter.  They  are  an 
honest  people,  forming  <piite  an  important 
part  of  the  population,  and  quickly  obtain- 
ing a competency  through  their  industry. 

Passing  the  college  we  see  a vast  drill 
ground  for  the  three  companies  com- 
manded by  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
army,  delegated  as  professor  of  science 
and  military  tactics.  The  service  is  obli- 
gatory, each  student  being  re<iuired  to 
|)rocure  a uniform. 

There  are  numerous  churches,  represent- 
ing all  Protestant  sects,  and  also — a small 
fraction — the  Uatholic  religion.  It  was  the 
efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  two  ('ongrega- 
tional  and  the  Presbyterian  churches  which 
founded  the  college.  Their  influence,  there- 
fore, dominates  in  the  council  of  adminis- 
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good  faces  express  at  once  energy  and 
purity.  They  tell  me  that  they  come  from 
distant  parts  of  the  West,  and  that  before 
entering  college  they  earned  the  necessary 
money  by  the  labor  of  their  hands.  The 
editor  of  an  important  magazine  said  to 
me  one  day,  while  travelling  with  me  ; “ I 
used  to  pass  over  all  this  country  on  foot 
during  vacations,  year  after  year,  a pack 
of  goods  on  my  back,  to  pay  my  college 
expenses.  They  called  me  the  honest 
little  peddler."  And  I saw  that  this  epi- 
thet would  always  remain  among  those 
that  had  pleased  him  most,  although  he 
has  since  attained  great  success.  .\  good 
many  of  the  students  at  Knox  College  are 
made  of  the  same  solid  stuff.  It  is  found 
that  these  students  who  are  late  in  begin- 
ning, are  likely  to  show  superior  talents. 
Several  are  pointed  out  to  me  who,  during 
the  exposition  at  Chicago,  without  any 
foolish  shame,  used  their  vacation  of  two 
months  and  a half  serving  in  the  restau- 
rants of  the  Fair,  and  in  pushing  the  wheel- 
chairs. Now  behold  them  buried  in  the 
“.Tmeid." 


tration,  but  without  any  narrowness.  A 
true  Christian  spirit  alone  is  required  as  a 
fundamental  and  indispensable  foundation 
to  an  education  at  Knox.  The  students 
are  expected  to  frequent  their  respective 
churches  on  the  Sabbath. 


A STl’RUV  TVfF.  OF  STUDF.NT. 


I was  present  at  a Latin  class  conducted 
by  a young  woman  with  an  expressive  and 
resolute  face,  who  seemed  to  exercise 
great,  power  over  her  pupils.  There  were 
grouped  about  her  almost  as  many  boys 
as  girls.  .Mthough  no  rule  requires  it,  the 
two  sexes  are  separate,  and  occupy  different 
sides  of  the  room.  In  general  the  girls  are 
more  advanced  in  their  knowledge.  They 
smile  a little  maliciously  at  each  blunder 
of  the  boys,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
appear  sorry  to  find  them  in  fault.  There 
is  no  coquetry  on  the  one  side  or  gallantry 
on  the  other.  I notice  the  sunburned 
complexions,  the  rustic  appearance  of  sev- 
eral of  the  students,  grown  men  ; their 


UK.  SBWTUN  BATBMAN,  BORMBK  rKBMPB.NT  OB  THE  CPLLBCB. 

Dr.  Bateman  was  bom  in  New  Jersey.  July  27.  tSaa,  and 
went  to  Illinois  in  his  boyhood.  He  has  had  a most  impor* 
lant  part  in  ihe  educational  development  0/  the  State.  He 
served  five  terms  as  State  supcrintendeot  of  lnstructk>o,  in 
addition  to  his  long  connection  with  Knox  College  as  pro- 
fessor and  president.  He  resigned  the  presidency  in  189s.  but 
he  still  retains  his  professorship.  Dr.  Bateman  enjoyed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Lincoln,  and  when  he  was  State 
supcrintendeot  of  instruction  they  had  an  ofhee  together. 


DK.  jmiN  M.  PI.M.RV,  PRRSIDRNT  OP  TMR  COLt.RCS. 

Dr.  Finley  was  bom  at  Grand  Ridge.  Illinois,  in  1663.  and 
Bt>cnt  his  early  life  on  a farm.  After  graduating  from  Knox 
College  in  1887,  he  pursued  a po<^t  (rraduate  course  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  He  was  awxciated  with  Prufessor  Ely 
in  the  authorship  of  **  Taxation  in  American  States  and 
Cities."  and  has  been  for  some  years  editor  of  the  **  Chari- 
ties Review."  He  was  elected  president  of  Knox  in  189a. 
and  is  the  youngest  college  president  in  the  United  States. 
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The  kind  and  bright  influence  of  the 
young  girls  upon  these  country  boys  is 
most  happy.  The  whip  of  emulation  in- 
spires them;  they  are  ashamed  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  distanced  by  their  frail 
comrades  ; and,  moreover,  feminine  kind- 
liness polishes  them  without  their  know- 
ing it. 

If  the  professor  who  teaches  the  chemis- 
try lesson  with  remarkable  animation  and 
clearness  had  not,  on  my  account,  pur- 
posely questioned  the  girl-students  that 
they  might  show  a 
foreigner  (very  in- 
capable of  judging 
in  the  matter)  how 
much  they  knew,  1 
should  think  that 
here,  perhaps,  the 
boys  would  have 
the  advantage.  But 
on  this  subject  our 
preconceived  opin- 
ions are  apparently 
belied  by  the  apti- 
tudes of  .\merican 
women. 

SOCIETY  IN  A WEST- 
ERN COLLEGE 
TOWN. 

I was  invited  to 
several  houses  of 
the  town,  where  I 
found  the  best  so- 
ciety ; women  at  the 
same  time  simple 
and  educated,  talk- 
ing of  everything, 
questioning  with  in- 
telligence. Evident- 
ly contact  with  the 
college  is  a perpetu- 
al stimulus,  and  the 
society  of  the  pro- 
fessors a precious 
resource.  Some  of 
them  have  travelled,  but  they  are  not 
possessed  by  that  feverish  desire  for  change 
which  I have  noticed  elsewhere — a thing 
which  is  restful.  The  diversity  of  denomi- 
nations in  that  little  town,  so  religious  as 
a whole,  is  curious.  At  a certain  luncheon 
I met  half  a dozen  ladies,  all  warm  friends, 
although  belonging  to  different  churches. 
Opposite  me  sat  a Baptist  ; at  my  side 
a pleasant  Universalist,  whose  religion 
pleased  me,  since  it  permitted  her  to  be  as 
sure  of  my  eternal  salvation  as  she  was  of 
her  own.  Universalists  damn  no  one. 


The  French  lessons  attracted  me.  The 
pupils  were  reading,  translating,  and  ex- 
plaining a play  of  Victor  Hugo’s,  “ Her- 
nani,"  and  nothing  could  be  more  droll 
than  the  accent  given  to  those  grand,  im- 
petuous verses  and  to  those  Spanish  names, 
which  they  spoke  with  hesitation  and 
robbed  of  their  beauty.  But  they  under- 
stood, they  understood  quite  well  enough, 
I believe,  to  find  the  character  of  Hernani 
that  of  a fool.  I gave  them  real  satisfac- 
tion by  telling  them  that  even  in  France 
his  sentiments  ap- 
peared a little  ex- 
aggerated.  There 
were  some  among 
them  who  were  evi- 
dently bewildered 
by  the  intricate 
scene:  some  of 
those  fine,  swarthy 
fellows,  simple  and 
solid,  of  whom  I 
have  already  spo- 
ken, young  giants 
from  distant  farms, 
who  have  left  the 
plough  for  their 
books.  One  of 
them  accosted  me 
with  hesitation,  and 
asked  in  a tune  of 
passionate  curiosity 
if  it  was  true  that 
the  admiration  for 
such  a great  man  as 
Napoleon  was  grow- 
ing less  in  France? 
Fimboldened  by  my 
response,  he  ex- 
pressed his  convic- 
tion, shared  by 
many  others,  that 
an  obscure  soldier 
had  been  shot  in  the 
place  of  Marshal 
Ney,  and  that  Ney 
had  taken  refuge  in 
America.  The  <|uestions  of  the  young 
girls  touched  upon  more  personal  subjects  : 
they  wanted  to  know  if  the  education  of 
women  in  France  was  making  any  progress; 
if  we  were  always  shut  up  in  convents  ; if 
co-education  really  did  not  exist  with  us. 

We  took  supper  at  the  seminary,  where 
the  young  ladies  from  out  of  town  live  to- 
gether. Around  the  table  were  assembled 
professors,  men  and  women,  and  a few 
women  guests.  The  dining-room  where 
we  were,  communicated  with  another,  a 
larger  one,  in  which  the  boarders  had 
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Professor  Hurd  was  bom  at  Kemptyilte.  Ontario.  He 
worked  on  his  father’s  fans,  and  fitted  himsell  for  college. 
Graduating  in  1650  from  Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  he 
served  a year  as  principal  of  the  Vcnncnt  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution,  at  Brandon,  Vermont.  Then  he  was 
called  to  Knox  College.  Before  taking  up  his  work  there, 
however,  he  studied  for  a time  with  Agassiz.  He  has  held 
the  chair  of  professor  of  chemistry  for  forty-one  years  ; for 
sixteen  has  acted  also  as  professor  of  Latin,  and  for  three 
was  acting  president. 
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rROI^KSiiOR  OKoKUt  CHt’RCMILI.. 

PiofcRsor  Churchii)  has  bc«n  principal  of  the  preparatory 
department  of  Knox  CoileKc  since  1855.  He  was  bom  in 
New  York  State  in  1829  ; but  his  parents  were  of  the  colony 
which  in  1839 established  the  town  of  Galcsburjt  and  founded 
Knox  College,  and  in  the  town  and  the  colleitc  his  life  since 
his  tenth  year  has  been  mainly  passed. 

taken  their  places  about  small  separate 
tables  in  groups  of  six  or  eight.  The 
principal  presided.  A few  of  the  young 
men  students  came  in  to  take  their  meals 
with  the  young  ladies.  After  supper,  in 
the  large,  handsome  drawing-room,  all  the 
pupils  in  the  seminary  were  presentetl  to 
me,  one  after  another.  It  was  a long  line 
of  very  different  types,  often  very  pleasant 
to  look  upon.  They  came  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  United  States — from  Kansas, 
Colorado,  California,  Texas,  from  every- 
where. While  telling  me  their  names,  they 
told  me  also  their  native  States.  Several 
were  from  Utah,  from  Salt  Lake  City.  I 
shuddered,  thinking  myself  before  Mor- 
mons ; and  they,  laughing,  explained  to 
me  that  their  ])arents  were  “ Gentiles." 

A VISIT  TO  AN  ILLINOIS  FARM. 

I was  invited  to  spend  an  afternoon  upon 
a great  farm  in  the  suburbs.  The  name 
“ farm  " is  given  in  America  to  all  rural 
estates.  With  more  than  ordinary  hospi- 
tality the  proprietpr  of  the  farm  came  for 
me  himself  in  his  buggy.  Carried  along 
by  two  excellent  horses,  we  rolled  across 
the  prairie,  filling  our  lungs  with  the  soft. 


velvety  air,  which,  before  the  winter  winds, 
accompanies  that  exquisite  season  so  well 
named  Indian  summer.  The  landscape  in 
its  monotony  was  new  to  me,  who  had  never 
seen  the  steppes.  It  was  the  immense,  roll- 
ing prairie,  its  short  little  waves  cut  only 
by  fences,  barriers  sometimes  straight  and 
sometimes  zigzag,  which  all  over  .’Vnierica 
separate  fields  and  confine  cattle.  Their 
silvery  color,  like  that  of  the  aging  fir, 
harmonizes  well  with  the  brown  tone  of 
the  soil.  The  corn  had  been  harvested  ; 
there  only  remained  the  stalks  and  long 
leaves  stacked  for  the  cattle.  Strange 
lung  lines  of  stumps,  which  no  one  takes 
the  trouble  to  remove,  were  rotting  here 
and  there  where  once  stood  groves.  They 
are  one  of  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  -American  landscape  as  they  rise  rudely 
from  the  newly-cleared  plain.  The  farm- 
house, toward  which  we  were  going,  was 
situated  in  the  midst  of  three  thousand 
acres,  part  cultivated  and  part  in  prairie. 
We  stop  before  a wooden  structure  built 


I'llOrps.MiR  MII-TON  L.  COMSTfKK. 

Professor  Com<itock  was  bom  October  19. 1874.  in  Hamilton 
County,  Ohio,  and  K<^<luatrd  from  Knox  College  in  1851. 
lender  the  necessity  of  making  his  own  way  he  became  a 
teacher  .some  years  before  bis  graduation.  He  was  principal 
of  Knox  Academy  from  1851  to  1854.  when  he  removed  to 
Iowa,  where  he  was  for  a timeeditor  of  the  **  Iowa  Fanner” 
In  i8$8  he  returned  to  Knox  College  as  assistant  professor 
of  mathematics.  He  became  full  professor  in  1867,  and  has 
served  in  that  capacity  ever  since. 
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on  the  usual  plan,  with  a stoop  leading 
to  it,  and  the  indispensable  walks.  The 
mistress  of  the  house  comes  to  meet  us. 
There  is  not  a shadow  of  provincial  cere- 
mony in  her  greeting.  She  takes  us  into 
a drawing-room  furnished  in  black  hair- 
cloth, and  we  are  immediately  engaged 
in  conversation  upon  interesting  subjects. 

.■\bout  one  o’clock  dinner  was  served,  a 
strictly  .American  dinner  : soup  of  canned 
oysters,  roast  meats,  stewed  corn,  raw 
celery,  rhubarb  pie,  wild  grapes  that 
tasted  like  black  currants,  hickory  nuts, 
tea  or  coffee,  as  you  preferred.  Two 
young  girls  waited  on  the  table ; they 
were  presented  to  me  as  the  children  of 
the  house.  They  are  obliged  to  assist  with 
the  housework  during  one  of  these  do- 


mestic crises  so  common  in  the  West  and 
nearly  everywhere. 

,\s  we  talk,  1 di.scover  that  the  life  of  a 
farmer's  wife  is  rather  severe  in  .Vmerica, 
where  the  farm-houses  are  at  great  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  and  are  upon  such 
an  immense  scale  that  the  housewife’s 
duties  are  by  no  means  small.  She  has  no 
distractions,  no  neighbors.  But  in  winter 
my  hostess  finds  compensation  at  (iales- 
burg,  where  she  belongs  to  a literary  club. 
The  ladles  who  are  members  of  it,  can  read 
much  during  the  summer  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  subjects  of  the  coming 
meetings.  I inquired  about  the  subjects, 
and  learned  a number  of  them  : the  'I'rou- 
badours  and  the  Trouvferes  (the  Romance 
languages  being  held  in  great  honor  in  the 
United  States,  and  many  people  who  do 
not  speak  h'rench  fluently  going  into  ecs- 
tasies over  our  old  Provencal  literature)  ; 
the  influence  of  the  salons  of  the  fourteenth 


century  ; French  women  in  politics  ; origin 
of  Greek  art,  etc.  Would  one  e.xpect  such 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Old  World  in 
a prairie  village  ? For  a town  of  eighteen 
thousand  inhabitants  is  little  more  than  a 
village  in  the  United  States.  But  this 
village  has  certainly  a mind  superior  in 
quality  to  that  of  many  large  towns. 

In  one  of  our  drives  a buggy  crossed  our 
path  carrying  a young  man  and  a young 
girl.  I asked  the  professor  who  drove  me, 
if  they  were  engaged.  “They  may  become 
so,"  he  replied,  “ but  not  necessarily.’’ 
.And  I see  that  this  austere  man  compre- 
hends, approves  this  state  of  things  ; and 
upon  this  point  he  is  of  the  opinion  of  all 
fathers  of  families  whom  I have  met,  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  finding  it  quite 
natural  for  their 
daughters  to  ride 
horseback,  to  go 
and  come,  accom- 
panied by  a friend. 
Still  I do  not  know 
that  his  tolerance 
would  be  equal 
to  that  of  many 
others,  in  case 
some  one  ven- 
tured to  put  the 
theory  into  prac- 
tice in  his  own 
family. 

The  longer  I 
stayed  in  Gales- 
burg, the  more  I 
felt  its  resem- 
blance to  some 
little  university 
town  in  Germany,  as  they  were  before  the 
annexation  of  Prussia.  There  is  the  same 
simplicity,  the  same  veneration  for  science 
and  its  representatives,  the  same  patriarchal 
manners.  The  German  spirit,  shown  by  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  language,  prevails 
here,  too,  as  in  many  other  American  towns, 
the  result  of  immigration,  of  a more  or  less 
pronounced  stay  made  by  the  professors  in 
Germany,  and  also  of  that  prestige  insepar- 
able from  the  victorious  when  seen  from 
afar.  The  most  of  the  inhabitants  do  not 
speak  French,  though  a few  recall  with 
delight  a hurried  visit  to  Paris. 

COLLEGE  MARKIAGKS. 

My  questions  were  always  about  the 
system  of  co-education  with  its  advan- 
tages and  dangers.  The  pretty  wife  of 
the  president  replied  to  me  : “ We,  my  hus- 
band and  I,  can  say  no  harm  of  it,  since 
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we  met  and  loved  at  college.”  The  elder 
daughter  of  my  host  married  in  the  same 
way,  after  having  received  all  the  diplomas 
of  the  college. 

“Ves,  many  marriages  are  decided  at 
college  ; is  there  any  harm  in  it  ? Would 
it  be  better  to  meet  in  society,  in  the  midst 
of  frivolity?  Do  they  not  become  much 
better  acquainted,  and  in  a more  interest- 
ing way,  when  they  study  together  for 
years?  " 

“ Hut  these  marriages  are  premature  ! ” 

“Not  at  all;  they  do  not  take  place 
until  the  man’s  position  is  secure.  The 
constancy  of  the  two  parties  is  often  put 
to  a long  test.” 


of  his  neighbor  without  the  intervention  of 
strict  rules. 

My  conclusion,  after  having  heard  all,  is 
that  the  system  would  not  succeed ’in  a 
larger  city  where  an  incessant  moral  sur- 
veillance could  not  be  exercised,  or  where 
religious  influences  would  be  less  direct,  or 
where  there  would  be  temptations,  or  even 
distractions.  The  still  primitive  manners 
of  the  West  permit  the  realization  of  what 
would  elsewhere  be  a Utopia.  Many  other 
colleges  are  founded  upon  the  same  basis 
as  Knox,  and  this  proves  an  uprightness  of 
soul,  fresh  and  robust  virtues,  to  which  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  the  more  European- 
ized .\merica  of  the  East  does  not  give 
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“ .\nd  does  not  love  distract  you  from 
work  ? ” 

This  very  French  reflection  caused  a 
smile.  -An  .American  thinks  of  a wife  only 
after  having  thought  of  his  serious  duties 
and  first  of  the  means  of  supporting  her. 
The  brilliant  and  almost  unique  example 
of  the  very  young  president  of  Knox,  who 
at  thirty  years  of  age  has  lately  succeeded 
a universally  esteemed  man,  forced  by  his 
age  to  a comparative  leisure,  proves  that 
college  engagements  do  not  prevent  great 
efforts  and  great  success. 

I was  asked  if  I had  seen  anything  either 
in  the  college  or  the  town  which  suggested 
any  of  the  disadrantages  of  which  I spoke. 
.Assuredly  no.  It  was  because  they  did  not 
exist.  The  atmosphere  of  Knox  is  clear 
and  healthful.  Each  respects  the  dignity 


sufficient  justice,  between  the  two  sec- 
tions, in  the  West  as  in  the  East,  there 
are  prejudices,  because  they  are  not  well 
enough  acquainted. 

The  wild  odors  of  the  prairie  do  not  pre- 
vent me  from  appreciating  certain  drawing- 
rooms in  Boston  or  New  A'ork.  But  I have 
often  been  shocked  at  the  willing  ignorance 
which  Americans  who  have  crossed  the 
ocean  ten  times,  profess  for  the  still  new 
portions  of  their  own  country,  as  if  the 
treasures  of  the  future  were  not  buried 
there.  I left  (lalesburg  with  regret.  I 
afterwards  returned  to  it  from  a long  dis- 
tance. I think  of  it  yet  with  respect  and 
with  sympathy.  It  would  be  a great  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  take  my  “ knitting  ” there, 
as  I was  invited  to  do  in  the  frank  par- 
lance of  the  West. 
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Hv  Cleveland  Mokeett. 


The  first,  and  probably  the  most  dar- 
ing, band  of  train  robbers  that  ever 
operated  in  the  United  States  was  the  no- 
torious Reno  gang,  an  association  of  des- 
perate outlaws  who,  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately following  the  war,  committed  crimes 
without  number  in  Missouri  and  Indiana, 
and  for  some  years  terrorized  several 
counties  in  the  region  about  Seymour  in 
the  last-named  State.  The  leaders  of  this 
band  were  four  brothers,  John  Reno,  Frank 
Reno,  “ Sim  ” Reno,  and  William  Reno, 
who  rivalled  each  other  in  a spirit  of  law- 
lessness that  must  have  been  born  in  their 
blood  through  the  union  of  a hardy  .Swiss 
emigrant  with  a woman  sprung  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch.  Of  the  six  children 
from  this  marriage  only  one  escaped  the 
restless,  law-despising  taint  that  made  the 
others  desperate  characters,  this  single 
white  sheep  being  “ Clint  ” Reno,  famil- 
iarly known  as  “ Honest  ” Reno,  and  much 
despised  by  the  rest  of  the  family  for  his 
peaceful  ways.  Even  Laura  Reno,  the 
one  daughter,  famed  throughout  the  West 
for  her  beauty,  lovetl  danger  and  adven- 
ture, was  an  expert  horsewoman,  an  un- 
erring shot,  and  as  quick  with  her  gun 
as  any  man.  Laura  fairly  worshipped  her 
desperado  brothers,  whom  sheaided  in  more 
than  one  of  their  criminal  undertakings, 
shielding  them  from  justice  when  hard- 
pressed,  and  swearing  to  avenge  them 
when  retribution  overtook  them  after  their 
day  of  triumph. 

During  the  war  the  Renos  had  become 
notorious  as  “ bounty  jumpers,"  and  at  its 
close,  with  a fine  scorn  for  the  ways  of 
commonplace  industry, these  fierce-hearted, 
dashing  young  fellows,  all  well-built,  hand- 
some boys,  cast  about  for  further  means  of 
excitement  and  opportunities  to  make  an 
easy  living.  Beginning  their  operations  in 
a small  way  with  house-breaking  and  store 
robberies,  they  soon  provetl  themselves  so 
reckless  in  their  daring,  so  fertile  in  expe- 
dients, so  successful  in  their  that  they 
quickly  extended  their  field  until,  in  the 
early  part  of  1866,  they  had  placed  a wide 


region  under  contribution,  setting  all  forms 
of  law  at  defiance. 

John  Reno  and  Frank  Reno,  the  elder 
brothers,  were  at  this  time  the  liominating 
spirits  of  the  band,  and  they  soon  associ- 
ated with  them  several  of  the  most  skilful 
and  notorious  counterfeiters  and  safe  bur- 
glars in  the  country,  among  these  being 
Peter  McCartney,  James  and  Robert  Rit- 
tenhouse,  George  McKay,  John  Dean,  alias 
‘‘California  Nelse,"  and  William  Hopkins. 
The  band  soon  came  to  be  named  with  the 
greatest  dread  and  awe,  good  citizens  fear- 
ing to  speak  a word  of  censure  lest  swift 
punishment  be  visited  upon  them.  The 
Reno  influence  made  itself  felt  even  in 
local  politics,  corrupt  officials  being  elected 
at  the  instigation  of  the  outlaws  ; so  that 
their  conviction  became  practically  impos- 
sible. 

A SERIES  OF  OARING  TRAIN  ROIIBERIES. 

The  Renos,  toward  the  end  of  1866,  be- 
gan a series  of  train  robberies  which  were 
carrieil  out  with  such  perfection  of  organi- 
zation, such  amazing  coolness,  and  such 
uniform  success  as  to  attract  national  at- 
tention. I'he  first  of  these  robberies  took 
place  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rail- 
road, being  accomplished  by  only  four 
men,  Frank  and  John  Reno,  assisted  by 
William  .Sparks  and  Charles  Gerroll. 
Other  train  robberies  followed  in  quick 
succession,  the  same  methods  being  used 
in  each,  with  the  same  immunity  from  cap- 
ture, so  that  people  in  this  region  would 
say  to  each  other,  quite  as  a matter  of 
course  : ‘‘  I'he  Reno  boys  got  away  with 
another  train  yesterday.” 

But  while  indulging  in  its  own  acts  of 
outlawry,  the  Reno  band  strenuously  ob- 
jected to  any  rivalry  or  competition  on 
the  part  of  other  highwaymen.  .A  train 
robbery  was  perpetrated  on  the  Jefferson- 
ville Railroad  early  in  1867.  The  Renos 
had  no  connection  with  this  robbery. 
It  was  accomplished  by  two  young  men 
named  .Michael  Collins  and  Walker  Hain- 
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mond,  the  two  men  escaping  with  six  thou- 
sand ilollars,  taken  from  a messenger  of 
the  Adams  Express  Company.  Hut  their 
horses  had  carried  them  only  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  looted  train  when  they 
found  themselves  surrounded  by  the  for- 
midable Renos,  who  had  quietly  watched 
the  robbery  from  a place  of  concealment, 
and  now  unceremoniously  relieved  the 
robbers  of  their  plunder.  Not  content  with 
this,  and  as  if  to  intimidate  others  from 
like  trespasse.s  on  their  preserves,  the 
Renos  used  their  influence  to  have  their 
rivals  arrested  for  the  crime  by  which  they 
had  profited  so  little,  aiul  both  were  sub- 
sequently tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  long  terms  in  the  Indiana  Penitentiary. 
The  Renos  meantime,  although  they  were 
known  to  have  secured  and  kept  the  six 
thousand  dollars,  were  allowed  to  go  un- 
molested, and  continued  their  depredations. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Reno  gang  had  con- 
fined their  o|)erations,  for  the  most  part, 
to  Indiana,  but  now  they  began  to  make 
themselves  felt  in  Missouri,  where  a num- 
ber of  daring  crimes  werecommitted;  nota- 
bly, the  robl)ing  of  the  county  treasurer's 
safe  at  Gallatin,  in  Daviess  County.  In  this 
last  act  John  Reno  was  known  to  have 
been  personally  concerned.  The  case  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  .Allan  Pinkerton. 

THE  ADROIT  CAPTURE  OF  JOHN  RENO. 

Taking  up  the  investigation  with  his 
accustomed  energy,  Mr.  Pinkerton  traced 
John  Reno  back  to  Seymour,  Indiana, 
where  the  gang  was  so  strongly  intrenched 
in  the  midst  of  corrupt  officials  and  an  in- 
timidated populace,  that  any  plan  of  open 
arrest  was  out  of  the  question.  Recogniz- 
ing this,  Allan  Pinkerton  had  recourse  to 
the  cunning  of  his  craft.  He  began  by  sta- 
tioning in  Seymour  a trustworthy  assistant, 
who  was  instructed  on  a given  day,  and  at 
a given  hour,  to  decoy  John  Reno  to  the 
railroad  station  on  any  pretence  that  might 
suggest  itself.  Then  he  arranged  to  have 
half  a dozen  Missourians,  the  biggest  and 
most  powerful  fellows  he  could  find,  led  by 
the  sheriff  of  Daviess  County,  boarti  an  ex- 
press train  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Railroad,  at  Cincinnati, and  ride  through  to 
Seymour,  arriving  tliere  at  the  time  agreed 
upon  with  his  assistant.  .Along  with  them 
was  to  be  a constable  bearing  all  the  papers 
necessary  to  execute  a requisition. 

When  the  train  reached  Seymour  there 
was  the  usual  crowd  lounging  about  the 
station,  and  in  it  were  John  Reno  and  Mr. 
Pinkerton's  lieutenant,  w ho  had  entirely  suc- 


ceeded in  his  task.  While  Reno  was  star- 
ing at  the  passengers  as  they  left  the  train, 
he  was  suddenly  surrounded  and  seized  by 
a dozen  strong  arms,  and  before  his  friends 
could  rally  to  his  aid,  or  realize  what  was 
happening,  he  was  clapped  in  irons,  carried 
aboard  the  train,  and  soon  was  rolling  away 
to  Missouri  under  arrest. 

Reno's  friends  stoutly  contested  the  case 
in  the  Missouri  courts,  arguing  that  the 
prisoner  had  been  kidnapped  and  that  the 
law  had  therefore  been  violated  by  his 
captors.  The  courts  decided  against  them 
on  this  point,  h.OAvever,  and  John  Reno, 
with  several  less  important  members  of 
the  gang,  was  tried  and  convicted.  He 
was  sentenced  to  twenty-five  years  of  hard 
labor  in  the  Missouri  Penitentiary. 

THE  BANDITS  CROW’  BOLDER  AND  BOLDER. 

This  was  the  first  break  in  the  ranks  of 
the  band,  the  first  instance  in  which  they  had 
suffered  for  their  crimes.  But  the  bold 
spirit  of  the  organization  was  still  un- 
broken. Three  brothers  still  remained  to 
replace  the  one  who  was  gone,  and,  so  far 
from  learning  caution,  the  band  launched 
forthwith  into  still  more  daring  and  fre- 
quent offences.  Trains  were  “ held  up  " 
right  and  left,  robberies  were  committed, 
and  early  in  i868  the  gang  made  a famous 
raid  across  the  country  through  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  robbing  safes  in  county  treas- 
urers’offices  in  a number  of  places.  In 
several  instances  some  of  the  members 
were  arrested,  but  they  alwaj's  managed  to 
have  the  prosecution  quashed  or  in  some 
way  to  escape  conviction.  In  the  spring 
of  1868  their  operations  became  so  outra- 
geous, and  the  situation  so  serious,  that 
•Allan  Pinkerton  was  again  called  upon  to 
do  something  in  the  cause  of  public  safety. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  safe  of  the 
county  treasurer  at  Magnolia,  Harrison 
County,  Iowa,  was  robbed  of  about  four- 
teen thousand  dollars,  and  .Allan  Pinkerton 
detailed  his  son,  William  .A.  Pinkerton,  and 
two  assistants  to  run  down  the  burglars. 
.Arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  robbery,  AVilliam 
.A.  Pinkerton  found  that  the  thieves  had 
made  their  e.scape  on  a hand-car,  and  had 
gone  in  the  direction  of  Council  Bluffs. 
.At  this  time,  in  Council  Bluffs,  there  was  a 
low  saloon  kept  by  a man  who  had  formerly 
lived  in  Seymour,  and  who  was  known  as 
a bad  character.  It  was  decided  to  keep 
a sharp  watch  on  this  resort,  William  .A. 
Pinkerton  reasoning  that  since  Seymour 
was  the  friendly  refuge  of  the  Renos,  it  was 
altogether  likely  that  the  outlaws  would 
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have  a friend,  and  perhaps  an  abettor,  in  the 
saloon-keeper  who  had  once  lived  there. 
After  two  days’  watching,  the  detectives 
observed  a large  man  of  dark  complexion 
enter  the  saloon  and  engage  in  close  con- 
versation with  the  proprietor,  having  with 
him,  evidently,  some  mysterious  business. 

A SUBSTANTIAL  CITIZEN  OF  COUNCIL 
BLUFFS  CO.MPROMISED. 

Investigation  disclosed  this  man  to  be 
Michael  Rogers,  a prominent  and  wealthy 
citizen  of  Council  Bluffs,  and  the  owner  of 
an  extensive  property  in  the  adjoining 
counties.  Puzzled,  but  still  persuaded 
that  he  had  found  a clue,  Mr.  Pinkerton 
put  a “shadow"  on  Rogers,  and  hurried 
back  to  Magnolia,  where  he  learned  that, 
on  the  day  preceding  the  robbery,  Rogers 
had  been  seen  in  Magnolia,  where  he  had 
paid  bis  taxes,  and  in  doing  so  had  loitered 
for  some  time  in  the  treasurer’s  office. 
This  also  looked  suspicious.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  search  as  he  might,  the  detec- 
tive could  find  nothing  against  Rogers's 
character,  every  one  testifying  to  his  entire 
respectability. 

Still  unconvinced,  Mr.  Pinkerton  re- 
turned to  Council  Bluffs,  where  he  was 
informed  by  the  man  who  had  been  “shad- 
owing ” Rogers  that  several  strange  men 
had  been  seen  to  enter  Rogers’s  house, 
and  had  not  been  seen  to  come  out  again. 
The  watch  w.as  continued  more  closely 
than  ever,  and  after  four  days  of  patient 
waiting,  Rogers,  accompanied  by  three 
strangers,  was  seen  to  leave  the  house 
cautiously  and  take  a west-bound  train  on 
the  Pacific  Railroad.  One  of  these  men,  a 
brawny,  athletic  fellow,  nearly  six  feet  tall, 
and  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  Mr. 
Pinkerton  shrewdly  suspected  was  Prank 
Reno,  although  he  could  not  be  certain, 
never  having  seen  Prank  Reno.  Peeling 
sure  that,  if  his  suspicions  were  correct,  the 
men  would  ultimately  return  to  Rogers’s 
house,  Mr.  Pinkerton  did  not  follow  them 
on  the  train,  but  contented  himself  with 
keeping  the  strictest  watch  for  their  return. 
The  very  next  morning  the  same  four  men 
were  discovered  coming  back  to  the  house 
from  the  direction  of  the  railroad.  But 
at  that  hour  no  train  was  due,  which  was  a 
little  curious  ; and  another  curious  point 
was  that  they  were  all  covered  with  mud, 
and  bore  marks  of  having  been  engaged 
in  some  severe,  rough  labor.  The  hour 
was  early.  The  dwellers  in  Council  Bluffs 
were  not  yet  astir.  little  later  the  city 
was  thrown  into  a fever  of  excitement 


by  the  news  that  the  safe  of  the  county 
treasurer  at  Glenwood,  in  Mills  County, 
about  thirty  miles  distant,  had  been  robbed 
the  previous  night.  No  trace  had  yet 
been  got  of  the  thieves,  but  everything 
indicated  that  they  were  the  .same  men 
who  had  robbed  the  safe  at  Magnolia. 
One  remarkable  point  of  similarity  in  the 
two  cases  was  the  means  employed  by  the 
robbers  in  escaping,  a hand-car  having 
been  used  also  by  the  Glenwood  thieves. 
.\nd  they,  too,  were  believed  to  have 
lied  in  the  direction  of  Council  Bluffs. 
Investigation  soon  made  this  absolutely 
certain,  for  the  missing  hand-car  was 
found  lying  beside  the  ra'rlroad,  a short 
distance  from  the  Council  Bluffs  station. 

ROGERS  AND  HIS  GUESTS  ARRESTED. 

Putting  these  new  disclosures  beside  his 
|)revious  suspicions  and  discoveries,  Mr. 
Pinkerton  was  further  strengthened  in  his 
distrust  of  the  man  Rogers,  and,  although 
the  local  authorities,  to  whom  he  revealed 
his  suspicions,  laughed  at  him,  declaring 
that  Rogers  was  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able citizens  of  the  State,  he  resolved  to 
attempt  an  arrest.  Proceeding  to  Rogers’s 
house  tvith  all  the  force  he  could  command, 
he  placed  a guard  at  front  and  rear,  and 
then,  with  a few  attendants,  made  his  way 
inside.  The  first  person  he  met  was  .Mr. 
Rogers  himself,  who  affected  to  be  very 
indignant  at  the  intrusion. 

“Who  have  you  in  this  house  ?’’ asked 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 

“ N’obody  but  my  family,"  answered  Mr. 
Rogers. 

“ We’ll  see  about  that,”  answered  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  and  then,  turning  to  his  men,  he 
ordered  them  to  search  the  premises. 

'I’hey  ilid  so,  and  soon  came  upon  the 
three  strangers,  who  were  taken  so  com- 
pletely by  surprise  that  they  made  no  effort 
at  resistance.  They  were  about  to  sit  down 
to  breakfast,  which  was  spread  for  them  in 
the  kitchen.  \ comparison  with  photo- 
graphs and  descriptions  left  no  doubt  that 
one  of  the  three  was  Frank  Reno.  .\  sec- 
ond— a man  of  dark  complexion,  tall,  and 
well  built — proved  to  be  .Mbert  Perkins, 
a well-known  member  of  the  Reno  gang. 
The  third  was  none  other  than  the  notori- 
ous .Miles  Ogle,  the  youngest  member  of 
the  band,  who  afterwards  came  to  be  known 
as  the  most  expert  counterfeiter  in  the 
United  States.  Ogle,  at  the  present  time, 
is  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  serving  his 
third  term  of  imprisonment.  .At  his  last 
capture  there  were  found  in  his  possession 
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some  of  the  best  counterfeit  plates  ever 
made. 

While  they  were  securing  the  four  men, 
the  detectives  noticed  that  smoke  was  curl- 
ing out  of  the  kitchen  stove,  accompanied 
by  a sudden  blaze.  Mr.  Pinkerton  pulled 
off  a lid,  and  found  on  the  coals  several 
packages  of  banknote.s,  already  on  fire. 
P'ortunately,  the  notes  had  been  so  tightly 
wrapped  together  that  only  a few  of  them 
were  destroyed  before  the  packages  were 
got  out.  Those  that  remained  were  after- 
wards identified  as  of  the  money  that  had 
been  stolen  from  the  Glenwood  safe. 
There  was  thujnorjuestion  that  these  were 
the  robbers  so  long  sought  for.  further 
search  of  the  house  brought  to  light  two 
sets  of  burglars’  tools,  which  served  as  cu- 
mulative evidence. 

The  men  were  carried  to  (ilenwood  by 
the  next  train.  They  were  met  by  a great 
and  excited  crowd,  and  for  a time  were  in 
danger  of  lynching.  Hctter  counsel  pre- 
vailed, however,  and  they  were  placed  in 
the  jail  to  await  trial. 

A MYSTERIOUS  ESCAPE. 

With  the  men  in  secure,  safe  custody, 
there  was  no  doubt  of  their  ultimate  con- 
viction, and  everyone  was  breathing  easier 
at  the  thought  that  at  last  the  Reno  gang 
was  robbed  of  its  terrors.  Then  suddenly 
— no  one  will  ever  know  how  it  happened 
— the  prisoners  made  their  escape.  Great 
was  the  surprise  and  chagrin  of  the  sheriff 
of  .Mills  County,  when,  on  the  morning  of 
.April  I,  1868,  he  entered  the  jail  only  to 
find  their  cells  empty.  A big  hole  sawed 
through  the  wall  told  by  what  way  they 
had  made  their  exit.  They  left  behind  the 
mocking  salutation  “ .April  P'ool,”  scrawled 
in  chalk  over  the  floors  and  walls  of  the  jail. 

A large  reward  was  offered  for  the  cap- 
ture of  the  robbers,  but  nothing  was  heard 
of  them  until  two  months  later  when  an 
express  car  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Railroad  was  boarded  at  Marshfield,  Indi- 
ana, by  a gang  of  masked  men,  and  robbed 
of  ninety-eight  thousand  dollars.  The  mes- 
senger made  a brave  resistance,  but  could 
not  cope  with  the  robbers,  who  lifted  him 
bodily  and  hurled  him  out  of  the  car,  down 
a steep  embankment,  while  the  train  was 
running  at  high  speed. 

.All  the  facts  in  the  case  pointed  to  the 
Reno  brothers  as  the  authors  of  this  out- 
rage, for,  by  fretpient  rejietition,  their  meth- 
ods of  robbery  had  become  familiar.  Allan 
Pinkerton,  furthermore,  obtained  precise 
evidence  that  it  was  the  work  of  the 


Renos,  from  secret  agents  whom  he  had 
stationed  at  Seymour  to  watch  the  doings 
of  the  gang.  Two  of  these  agents  en- 
gaged apparently  in  business  at  Seymour, 
one  setting  up  as  a saloon-keeper  in  a rough 
part  of  the  town,  another  taking  railroad 
employment  which  kept  him  constantly 
near  the  station.  A third  made  a wide 
acquaintance  by  passing  off  for  a gambler 
and  general  good  fellow.  So  successful 
were  they  that  .Allan  Pinkerton  was  sooit 
in  possession  of  facts  proving  not  only 
that  the  .Marshfield  robbery  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  Renos,  but  that  another  train 
robbery  which  followed  was  executed  by 
John  Moore,  Charles  Gerroll,  William 
Sparks,  and  three  others,  all  members  of 
the  Reno  organization.  Moore,  Gerroll, 
and  Sparks  were  arrested  shortly  after, 
and  placed  on  a train  to  be  taken  from 
Seymour  to  lirownstown,  the  county  seat. 
Hut  they'  never  reached  their  destination. 
As  the  train  stopped  at  a small  station 
some  miles  from  Hrownstown,  a band  of 
masked  men,  well  armetl,  rushed  on  board, 
overpowered  the  officers,  hurried  the  three 
outlaws  away  to  a neighboring  farm-yard, 
and  there  strung  them  up  to  a beech  tree, 
while  an  old  German,  who  owned  the  farm, 
looked  on  approvingly. 

THE  VIGILANCE  COMMITTEE  OF  SOUTHERN- 
IN  DIANA. 

This  was  the  first  act  of  retributive  justice 
done  by  the  Secret  Vigilance  Committee 
of  Southern  Indiana,  an  organization  as 
extraordinary  as  the  situation  it  was  cre- 
ated to  deal  with.  The  entire  population 
of  that  part  of  Indiana  seemed  to  have 
risen  in  self-defence  to  crush  out  lawless- 
ness. A second  act  followed  several  days 
later,  when  three  other  men  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  latest  train  robbery,  hav- 
ing been  captured  by  the  county  officials, 
were  taken  from  their  hands  and  con- 
demned to  the  same  fate  as  their  compan- 
ions. Each  one,  as  he  was  about  to  be 
swung  off,  was  asked  by  the  maskers  if  he 
had  anything  to  say.  The  first  two  shook 
their  heads  sullenly  and  died  without  speak- 
ing. The  third,  standing  on  a barrel  with 
the  rope  round  his  neck,  looked  over  the 
crowd  with  contemptuous  bravado,  and 
addressing  them  as  a lot  of  “ mossback 
Hoosiers,”  said  he  was  glad  he  was  not  of 
their  class,  and  was  proud  to  die  as  a good 
Republican.  The  barrel  was  kicked  away, 
the  rope  stiffened  with  his  weight,  and 
there  ended  the  career  of  the  sixth  member 
of  the  band. 

• Diyiiu-, 
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Hard  times  followed  for  the  surviving 
Renos.  Realizing  that  their  power  was 
broken,  they  fled  in  various  directions. 
The  three  brothers — Frank,  William,  and 
“ Sim  ” — though  still  at  large,  were  not 
left  long  to  enjoy  their  liberty.  .\  large 
price  was  placed  on  their  heads,  and  be- 
trayal came  quickly.  William  and  “Sim  " 
were  arrested  soon  after  in  Indianapolis 
and  turned  over  to  the  local  authorities, 
who,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee, took  the  prisoners  to  New  .Albany, 
in  an  adjoining  county,  where  they  were 
placed  in  jail. 

The  Vigilance  Committee,  growing 
stronger  and  more  determined  every  day, 
now  scoured  the  whole  country  for  other 
members  of  the  gang  or  for  persons  be- 
lieved to  be  in  sympathy  with  it.  They 
literally  went  on  the  “ war  path  ” through 
this  whole  region  of  Indiana,  and  it  went 
ill  with  any  poor  wretch  who  incurred 
their  suspicion.  Like  the  “ White  Caps  " 
of  the  present  day,  they  sent  warnings  to 
all  who  came  on  their  black  list,  and  ad- 
ministered by  night,  and  sometimes  by 
day,  such  promiscuous  floggings  and  other 
forms  of  punishment  that  the  tough  and 
criminal  element  of  the  region  was  entirely 
cowed,  and  feared  to  raise  a hand  in  defence 
of  the  Renos  as  it  had  previously  done.  Up 
to  the  time  the  Vigilance  Committee  was 
formed,  not  a member  of  the  Reno  gang 
had  been  convicted  in  that  locality,  largely 
because  the  peo|)le  were  afraid  to  testify 
against  them.  They  knew  that  if  they 
should  testify  their  stock  would  be  killed, 
their  barns  burned,  and  they  themselves 
waylaid  and  beaten.  This  was  the  reason 
offered  for  the  formation  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee  of  Southern  Indiana.  Whether 
a justification  or  not,  the  committee  must 
certainly  be  credited  with  having  rid  the 
State  of  a monstrous  evil. 

THE  .MEN  WHO  ESCAPED  AT  UI.ENWOOD. 

In  the  excitement  of  other  events  the 
Pinkertons  had  not  forgotten  the  men  who 
had  escaped  from  the  Glenwood  jail. 
They  finally  traced  Miles  Ogle  and  .Albert 
Perkins  to  Indianapolis,  and  there  Ogle 
was  captured,  but  Perkins  escaped.  Frank 
Reno  was  discovered  a little  later  in  Wind- 
sor, Canada,  where  he  was  living  with 
Charles  .Anderson,  a professional  burglar, 
safe-blower,  and  “ short-card  ’’  gambler, 
who  had  fled  to  Canada  to  escape  prosecu- 
tion. Reno,  operating  with  .Anderson, 
made  a practice  of  registering  as  “ Frank 
Going,"  if  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was 


engaged  was  prospering,  and  as  “ Frank 
Coming,”  if  it  was  not  prospering.  He  and 
-Anderson  were  now  arrested  on  a charge 
of  robbery  and  of  assault  with  intent  to 
kill,  in  the  case  of  the  express  messenger 
hurled  from  his  car  at  -Marshfield,  In- 
diana. Under  this  form  their  offence 
became  extraditable,  and  after  a long  trial 
before  the  stipendiary  or  government 
magistrate,  Gilbert  McMicken,  at  Windsor, 
the  men  were  ordered  for  extradition. 
-Aided  by  the  ablest  lawyers,  they  carried 
their  case,  however,  to  the  highest  court 
in  Canada.  But  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court  was  affirmed,  and  in  October,  1868, 
the  men  were  surrendered  into  the  hands 
of  -Allan  Pinkerton,  who  was  delegated  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  receive 
them.  It  was  due  to  the  patience  and 
persistence  of  Mr.  -Alfred  Gaither,  the 
Western  manager  of  the  -Adams  Express 
Company,  and  his  then  assistant,  Mr.  I-.  C. 
Weir,  now  jiresident  of  the  company,  and 
to  the  general  policy  of  the  company  to 
permit  no  compromise  with  thieves,  that, 
regardless  of  cost  and  time,  the  prosecu- 
tion was  continued  until  it  issued  thus  suc- 
cessfully. 

Michael  Rogers  was  also  discovered  to 
be  in  Windsor  at  this  time,  and  he  was 
known  to  have  had  a hand  in  the  Marsh- 
field robbery.  But  he  escaped  arrest  and 
remained  securely  in  Windsor  for  a year  or 
two.  Later,  though,  he  reached  the  peni- 
tentiary, being  brought  to  grief  by  a bur- 
glary done  at  Tolono,  Illinois.  On  coming 
out,  he  joined  the  notorious  McCartney 
gang  of  counterfeiters,  and  had  many  nar- 
row escapes.  The  last  known  of  him, 
grown  an  old  man,  he  was  living  quietly 
on  a farm  in  Texas. 

Made  at  last  secure  of  Reno  and  An- 
derson, .Allan  Pinkerton  chartered  a tug  to 
carry  them  to  Cleveland,  and  thus  avoid  the 
friends  who,  as  he  had  reason  to  know, 
were  waiting  across  the  river  in  Detroit 
to  effect  a rescue.  When  the  tug  had 
gone  about  twenty  miles  it  was  run  down 
l>y  a large  steamer  and  sunk,  the  passen- 
gers, including  the  prisoners,  being  saved 
from  drowning  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
The  prisoners  were  carried  on  to  Cleve- 
land by  anothei^boat,  and  from  there  were 
hurried  on  by  rail  to  New  .Albany,  where 
they  were  placed  in  jail  along  with  “Sim" 
and  William  Reno. 

The  final  passage  in  the  history  of  the 
Reno  gang  occurred  about  a month  later, 
in  the  latter  part  of  November,  1868,  wben 
one  day  a passenger  car  was  dropped  off 
at  Seymour,  Indiana,  some  distance  from 
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the  station.  There  was  nothing  remarka- 
ble in  this,  nor  did  the  car  attract  any  at- 
tention. 'I'hat  night  a train  passing  through 
Seymour  took  up  the  car  and  drew  it  away. 
\ few  people  about  the  station  when  the 
car  was  taken  up  remembered  afterwards 
that  this  car  was  filled  with  strange  look- 
ing men,  who  wore  Scotch  caps  and  black 
cloth  masks,  and  seemed  to  be  under  the 
command  of  a tall,  dark-liaired  man  ad- 
dressed by  every  one  as  “ No.  i.”  Although 
there  were  at  least  fifty  of  these  men,  it 
is  a remarkable  fact,  developed  in  a sub- 
sequent investigation,  that  the  conductor  of 
the  train  could  remember  nothing  about 
the  incident,  declaring  that  he  did  not 
enter  the  car,  and  knew  nothing  of  its  being 
attached  to  his  train.  It  is  certain  the 
company  of  masked  men  did  everything  in 
their  power  to  avoid  attention,  scarcely 
speaking  to  each  other  during  the  ride, 
and  making  all  their  movements  as  noise- 
less as  possible. 


SWIFT  Jl'SnCK  AT  LAST. 

The  train  reached  New  Albany  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  car  was  de- 
tached, and  was  presently  emptied  of  its 
fifty  men  as  silently  aiul  mysteriously  as  it 
had  been  filled.  A few  hurried  commands 
were  given  by  “ No.  i,”  and  then  the  com- 
pany marched  in  quiet  order  to  the  jail. 
.-\rrivcd  there  they  summoned  the  jailer  to 
open  the  doors,  but  were  met  with  a firm 
refusal  and  the  shining  barrel  of  a revolver. 
There  followed  an  exchange  of  shots,  in 
which  the  sheriff  received  a ball  in  the  arm, 
and  two  local  police  officers  were  captured. 
Without  loss  of  time  the  jail  doors  were 
battered  down  ; the  company  entered,  and 
taking  the  three  Reno  brothers  and  their 
friend,  Charles  .Anderson,  from  their  cells, 
placed  nooses  that  they  had  ready  around 
the  men’s  necks,  and  hung  them  to  the  raf- 
ters in  the  corridors  of  the  jail.  'I’hen  hav- 
ing locked  the  doors  of  the  jail,  leaving 
the  prisoners  secure,  they  made  their  way 
silently  back  to  the  New  .Albany  station, 
reaching  there  in  time  to  catch  the  train 
that  drew  out  at  half  past  three  a.  m.  The 
same  special  car  in  which  they  had  come 
was  coupled  to  this  train,  ."flid  dropped  off 
at  the  switch  when  Seymour  was  reached. 
This  was  just  before  daybreak  on  a dreary 
November  morning. 

Who  these  fifty  men  were  was  never  dis- 
covered, although,  because  of  the  fact  that 
Reno  and  .Anderson  had  been  extradited 


from  Creat  Kritain,  the  general  govern- 
ment made  an  investigation.  It  was  ru- 
mored, however,  and  generally  understood, 
that  tlie  company  included  some  of  the 
most  jirominent  people  in  Seymour,  among 
others  a number  of  railroad  and  express 
employees.  It  was  found  that  at  the  time 
of  the  lynching  all  the  telegraph  wires 
leading  from  New  .Albany  had  been  cut, 
so  that  it  was  noon  of  the  following  day 
before  the  country  learned  of  it. 

The  newspapers  described  the  leader  of 
the  party  as  a man  of  unusual  stature,  who 
wore  a handsome  diamond  ring  on  the  lit- 
tle finger  of  his  right  hand.  Later  some 
significance  was  attached  to  the  fact  that  a 
well-known  railroad  official,  who  answered 
this  description  as  to  stature,  and  who  had 
always  worn  a handsome  diamond  ring 
previous  to  the  lynching,  ceased  to  wear 
liis  ring  for  several  years  afterward. 

After  the  execution  of  her  brothers  it 
was  rumored  that  Laura  Reno  had  taken 
an  oath  to  devote  the  rest  of  her  life  to 
avenging  them  ; and  for  a moment  there 
were  threats  and  nuitterings  of  reprisals 
from  allies  or  surviving  members  of  the 
gang.  Hut  these  latter  were  not  heard 
again  after  a certain  morning,  the  third 
day  after  the  execution,  when  the  people 
of  Seymour,  on  leaving  their  homes,  were 
startled  to  sec  on  the  walls  and  in  other 
public  places  large  posters  proclaiming 
that  if  any  property  was  injured  or  de- 
stroyed, or  any  persons  molested  or  as- 
saulted, or  if  there  was  any  further  talk  in 
regard  to  recent  happenings,  some  twenty- 
five  persons,  therein  frankly  named,  who 
were  known  to  be  sympathizers  with  the 
Renos,  or  to  lie  more  or  less  intimately 
connected  with  them,  had  better  beware. 
.And  as  for  the  sister’s  deadly  oath,  she 
did  no  act  in  proof  of  the  violent  inten- 
tions imputed  to  her,  but  instead  subse- 
quently became  the  wife  of  a respectable 
man,  and  settled  down  to  a csefiil  life, 
though  a much  more  commonplace  one  than 
she  had  previously  known.  John  Reno, 
after  serving  fifteen  years  in  the  Missouri 
Rcnitentiary,  was  released,  and  is  said  to 
be  at  present  living  on  the  old  farm. 
“Clint”  Reno,  or  “ Honest”  Reno,  always 
stayed  at  the  old  homestead,  and  has  never 
been  willing  to  speak  of  his  brothers  or  of 
what  happened  to  them.  Seymour,  purged 
of  the  evil  influences  that  corrupted  it,  has 
grown  into  a thriving  and  beautiful  little 
city,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  model  towns 
of  Indiana. 
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ISy  Charlks  a.  D.ysa,  Editok  of  “The  Sin.” 


Mr.  president,  Generai.  Butter- 
field AND  GENTLEMEN : I am  in- 
tensely grateful  to  General  Butterfield  and 
President  Webster  for  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  you  to-day.  If  there  is 
anything  in  life  that  is  delightful  to  an  old 
man,  it  is  the  opportunity  of  meeting  in- 
telligent and  earnest  young  men,  and  tell- 
ing them  something  out  of  his  experience 
that  may  be  useful  to  them  ; and  as  our 
desire  is  that  this  shall  be  a practical 
occasion,  1 want  to  say  at  the  beginning 
that  if  any  part  of  the  subject,  as  I go 
over  it,  shall  not  seem  to  any  one  of  you 
to  be  sufficiently  explained  and  elucidated, 
I shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will  get 
up  and  ask  the  questions  that  you  wish  to 
have  answered. 

The  profession  of  journalism  is  com- 
paratively new.  It  really  is,  as  it  exists 
to-day,  an  affair  of  the  last  forty  or  fifty 
years.  When  I began  to  practise  it  in  a 
weekly  paper  the  apparatus  which  we  have 
now,  and  which  General  Butterfield  has 
referred  to,  was  quite  unknown.  The 
sheets  which  we  daily  take  in  our  hands, 
and  from  which  we  gather  a view  of  the 
whole  world,  and  of  all  that  has  been 
going  on  in  it — all  the  sciences,  all  the 
ideas,  all  the  achievements,  all  the  new 
lights  that  influence  the  destiny  of  man- 
kind— all  that  was  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. There  was  no  such  apparatus  ; and 
it  has  been  created  by  the  necessities  of 
the  public  and  by  the  genius  of  a few  men, 
who  have  invented,  step  by  step,  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  methods  that  are  indis- 
pensable, and  without  which  we  could  not 
undertake  to  do  what  we  do. 


PROMOTION  IN  JOURNAI.IS.M  IS  ACCORDING 
TO  one's  faculty. 

Of  course,  the  most  essential  part  of 
this  great  mechanism  is  not  the  mechanism 
itself  ; it  is  the  intelligence,  the  brains,  and 
the  sense  of  truth  and  honor  that  reside  in 
the  men  who  conduct  it  and  make  it  a 
vehicle  of  usefulness,  or,  it  may  be,  of 
mischief  ; because  what  is  useful  can  just 
as  easily  be  turned  to  mischief  if  the  engi- 


neer who  stands  behind  and  lets  on  the 
steam  is  of  an  erroneous  disposition. 

The  number  of  intellectual  young  men 
who  are  looking  at  this  new  profession, 
which,  for  the  want  of  a better  name,  we 
call  the  profession  of  journalism,  is  very 
great.  I suppose  that  I receive  myself 
every  day,  taking  one  day  with  another, 
half  a riozen  letters  from  men,  many  of 
them  college  graduates,  asking  for  employ- 
ment, and  for  an  opportunity  of  showing 
what  is  in  them.  Of  course,  they  cannot 
all  get  it  in  the  same  paper.  Now  and 
then  one  obtains  a place,  but  generally  the 
rule  that  is  observed  in  all  well-organized 
newspaper  offices  is  that  the  boys  who  be- 
gan at  the  beginning  are  taken  up  stej)  by 
step,  in  accordance  with  their  faculties  and 
their  merits.  This  is  so  because,  as  we 
know  in  college,  it  is  impossible  that  there 
should  be  any  imposture  which  sets  a man’s 
abilities  above  their  real  value,  since  in  the 
daily  intercourse  and  the  daily  competi- 
tion of  study  and  of  recitation  the  real 
worth  of  a man’s  brain  is  demonstrated,  so 
that  there  is  never  any  doubt.  So  it  is  in 
a newspaper  office.  The  boys  who  begin 
at  the  bottom  come  out  at  the  top.  .-\t 
the  same  time,  these  boys  do  not  all  start 
out  with  the  best  outfit,  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  best  education  ; and  1 have  known  very 
distinguished  authorities  who  doubted 
whether  high  education  was  of  any  great 
use  to  a journalist.  Horace  Greeley  told 
me  several  times  that  the  real  newspaper 
man  was  the  boy  who  had  slept  on  news- 
papers and  ate  ink.  Although  I served 
him  for  years,  and  we  were  very  near  in 
our  personal  relations,  I think  he  always 
had  a little  grudge  against  me  because  1 
came  up  through  a college. 

Now,  here  before  us  are  a number  of 
young  gentlemen  who,  1 have  no  doubt, 
will  be  led  to  embrace  this  profession. 

We  know  that  among  a certain  number  of 
students  there  are  so  many  doctors,  so 
many  clergymen,  so  many  lawyers— some- 
times too  many  lawyers — and  there  are 
also,  of  course,  a considerable  number  who 
are  looking  forward  to  this  great  civilizing 
engine  of  the  press  ; and  it  is  a great 
engine. 
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Just  consider  the  clergyman.  He 
preaches  two  or  tliree  times  in  a week,  and 
he  has  for  his  congregation  two  hundred, 
three  hundred,  five  liundrcd,  and,  if  he  is  a 
great  popular  orator  in  a great  city,  lie 
may  have  a thousand  hearers;  hut  the 
newspaper  man  is  the  stronger,  because, 
throughout  all  the  avenues  of  newspaper 
communication,  how  many  does  he  jireach 
to  ? A million,  half  a million,  two  hun- 
dred thousand  people  ; and  his  preaching 
is  not  on  Sundays  only,  but  it  is  every 
day.  He  reiterates,  he  says  it  over  and 
over,  and  finally  the  thing  gets  fixed  in 
men’s  minds  from  the  mere  habit  of  saying 
it  and  hearing  it  ; and,  without  criticising, 
without  inquiring  whether  it  is  really  so, 
the  newspaper  dictum  gets  established  and 
is  taken  for  gosiiel  ; and  perhaps  it  is  not 
gosi>cl  at  all. 

SCilOOI.S  fit'  jnURNAI.ISM. 

In  regard  to  this  profession  there  are 
two  stages,  and  we  will  consider  each  of 
them  separately.  The  first  is  the  stage  of 
preparation.  What  sort  of  preparation, 
what  sort  of  preliminary  education,  should 
a man  have  who  means  to  devote  himself 
to  this  business  ? There  are  some  colleges 
which  have  kitely  introduced  schools  of 
journalism,  or  departments  of  journalism, 
where  they  propose  to  teach  the  art  of 
newspaper  making,  to  instruct  the  student 
in  the  methods  that  he  should  employ,  and 
to  fit  him  out  so  that  he  can  go  to  a news- 
paper office  and  make  a newspaper. 

Well,  I will  not  say  that  is  not  useful. 
I do  not  know'  that  there  is,  in  any  intel- 
lectual study,  or  in  any  intellectual  pursuit, 
or  in  any  intellectual  occupation  that  is 
followed  with  zeal  and  attention,  anything 
that  can  be  described  as  useless.  No,  I 
do  not  know  of  anything,  if  you  really 
learn  it,  although  it  may  seem  to  your 
next  neighbor  around  the  corner  rather 
trivial,  that  is  not  useful  after  all.  There 
is  certainly  a great  utility  and  a profound 
science  in  baseball,  and  the  man  who  pur- 
sues it  and  acquires  it  has  acquired  some- 
thing that  will  be  useful  to  him.  He  has 
got  a knowledge,  he  has  got  an  intellec- 
tual discipline,  that  will  be  valuable  all  his 
life  through.  So  it  is  with  every  study 
that  a man  may  pursue,  so  that  we  cannot 
say  that  anything  is  useless.  But  as  for 
these  departments  of  journalism  in  the 
colleges,  1 have  never  found  that  a student 
or  graduate  who  had  pursued  that  depart- 
ment, instead  of  pursuing  other  studies,  was 
of  any  great  value  as  a practical  worker 


in  the  newspaper  work  that  he  had  been 
trying  to  learn. 

In  fact,  it  seems  to  me,  if  I may  be 
allowed  a little  criticism,  that  the  colleges 
generally  are  rather  branching  out  too 
much,  until  they  are  inclined  to  take  the 
whole  universe  into  their  curriculum,  and 
to  teach  things  which  do  not  exactly  be- 
long there.  Give  the  young  man  a first- 
class  course  of  general  education  ; and  if 
I could  have  my  way,  every  young  man 
w ho  is  going  to  be  a newspaper  man,  and 
who  is  not  absolutely  rebellious  against  it, 
should  learn  Greek  and  Latin  after  the 
good  old  fashion.  I had  rather  take  a 
young  fellow  who  knows  the  Ajax  of 
Sophocles,  and  who  has  read  Tacitus,  and 
can  scan  every  ode  of  Horace,  I would 
rather  take  him  to  report  a prize-fight  or 
a spelling  match,  for  instance,  than  to 
take  one  who  has  never  had  those  advan- 
tages. 1 believe  in  the  colleges  ; 1 believe 
in  high  education  ; but  I do  not  believe  in 
scattering  your  fire  before  you  are  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy. 

THE  BEST  TI.ME  TO  BEGIN  TO  LEARN  JOVR- 
NALtSM. 

When  you  begin  to  practise  the  profes- 
sion of  a newspaper  man,  then  is  the  best 
time  to  begin  to  learn  it  ; but  while  you 
are  in  college,  with  the  daily  series  of  pro- 
fessors and  all  the  appliances  of  study 
that  belong  to  the  college,  make  the  best 
of  them,  and  pursue  vigorously  those  studies 
that  give  accuracy  in  learning,  and  that 
give  fidelity  and  accuracy  in  recitation. 
'I'he  great  end  of  education.  President 
Walker  used  to  say,  is  to  be  able  to  tell 
what  you  know  ; and  he  used  to  say,  too, 
that  some  bright  men  carried  it  so  far  that 
they  were  able  to  tell  a great  deal  they 
did  not  know. 

There  is  no  question  that  accuracy,  the 
faculty  of  seeing  a thing  as  it  is,  of  know- 
ing, for  instance,  that  it  is  two  and  one- 
quarter  and  not  two  and  three-eighths,  and 
saying  so,  is  one  of  the  first  and  most 
precious  ends  of  a good  education.  Next 
to  that  I would  put  the  ability  to  know  how 
and  where  most  promptly  to  look  for  what 
you  don’t  know,  and  what  you  want  to 
know.  'J'hirdly,  I would  |)ut  Dr.  Walker's 
great  object,  being  able  to  tell  what  you 
know,  and  to  tell  it  accurately,  precisely, 
without  exaggeration,  without  prejudice, 
the  fact  just  as  it  is,  whether  it  be  a report 
of  a baseball  game  or  of  a sermon  or  of  a 
lecture  on  electricity  ; whatever  it  may  be, 
to  get  the  thing  exactly  as  it  is.  The  man 
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who  can  do  that  is  a very  well  educated  never  wasting  a chance  of  learning  some- 
man.  thing.  Hut  he  lacked  one  of  the  most 

In  addition  come  the  (jualities  of  per-  precious  faculties,  which  it  is  another  great 
sonal  talent  and  genius.  Now,  genius  is  a object  of  the  college  education  to  culti- 
great  factor.  When  we  think  of  such  a vale  and  bring  out,  and  that  is  what  we 
genius  as  the  one  I have  just  mentioned,  will  call  the  critical  faculty,  the  judgment 
the  late  Mr.  Greeley,  why,  our  minds  may  ■ which,  when  a proposition  is  stated  to  you 
well  be  filled  with  admiration.  Ido  not  or  a fact  is  reported,  looks  at  it  calmly  and 
suppose  more  than  one  or  two  gentlemen  says  ; “ That  is  true,”  or  else,  “ That  is 
here  ever  knew  Mr.  Greeley  personally;  false;"  the  judgment,  the  instinct — the 
but  he  was  a man  of  immense  ability,  of  developed  and  cultivated  instinct — which 
instincts  of  e.’ctraordinary  correctness  in  knows  the  truth  when  it  is  presented,  and 
many  respects,  and  of  the  power  of  e.vpres-  detects  error  when  it  comes  masquerading 
sion,  of  telling  what  he  knew,  in  a delight-  before  you,  without  the  necessity  of  any 
fully  picturesque,  humorous  way  which  long  c.vamination  to  ascertain  whether  it 
not  merely  instructed  the  hearer  and  reader,  is  truth  or  error.  This  great  man  of  whom 
but  gave  him  a sense  of  delight  and  satis-  I am  speaking,  this  great  and  brilliant 
faction  from  the  mere  art  that  was  applied  journalist,  one  of  the  greatest  we  have 
in  the  telling.  He  had  had  no  great  advan-  produced,  was  deficient  in  that  faculty,  so 
tages  of  education.  He  had  to  pick  up  that  sometimes  he  was  mistaken.  We  are 
his  education  as  he  went  along,  reading  in  all  of  us  mistaken  occasionally,  I dare 
the  winter  evenings  by  the  firelight,  and  say,  but  perhaps  his  mistakes  were  more 
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conspicuous  because  of  bis  great  power  in 
writing  and  his  rare  genius. 

Now,  as  for  the  preliminary  studies  of 
the  journalist,  apart  from  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, whose  importance,  1 think,  cannot 
be  overestimated  ; and  the  reason  why  this 
importance,  in  my  judgment,  is  so  great, 
is  that  they  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our 
own  language  ; and  the  man  who  does 
not  know  three  or  four  of  those  old  lan- 
guages, or,  at  least,  two  of  them — if  he 
knows  three,  if  he  knows  the  old  'I'eutonic, 
all  the  better — the  man  who  has  not  that 
knowledge  does  not  really  know  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  does  not  command  its 
wonderful  resources,  all  the  subtleties  and 
abilities  of  expression  which  are  in  it. 
t.'ertainly,  without  Greek  and  Latin  no 
man  knows  English  ; and  without  Teu- 
tonic no  man’s  knowledge  of  English  is 
perfect. 

A THOROUOH  KNOWI.F.DGE  OF  F-NGLISH 
THE  FIRST  REyUlSITE. 

The  first  thing  for  the  man  who  is  look- 
ing forward  to  this  profession,  in  which 
the  use  of  the  English  language  is  the 
main  thing — since  it  is  the  instrument  that 
he  must  apply  continually  for  the  expres- 
sion of  ideas  and  for  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge — is  to  know  this  language 
thoroughly  ; and  that  is  the  very  corner- 
stone of  the  education  that  a journalist 
should  look  forward  to  and  should  labor 
after,  and  shoidd  neglect  no  opportunity 
of  improving  himself  in. 

After  a knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage come.s,  of  course,  in  regular  order, 
the  |)ractice,  the  cultivation  of  the  ability 
to  use  it,  the  development  of  that  art 
which  in  its  latest  form  we  call  style,  and 
which  distinguishes  one  writer  from  an- 
other. This  style  is  something  of  such 
evanescent,  intangible  nature  that  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  in  what  it  consists.  I sup- 
pose it  is  in  the  combination  of  imagina- 
tion and  humor,  with  the  entire  command 
of  the  word-resources  of  the  language,  all 
applied  together  in  the  construction  of 
sentences.  I suppose  that  is  what  makes 
style.  It  is  a very  precious  gift,  but  it  is 
not  a gift  that  can  always  be  acquired  by 
practice  or  by  study. 

It  may  be  added  that  certainly,  in  its 
highest  perfection,  it  can  never  be  ac- 
quired by  practice.  I do  not  believe,  for 
instance,  that  everybody  who  should  en- 
deavor to  acquire  such  a style  as  the  late 
Dr.  Channing  possessed  could  succeed  in 
doing  so.  He  was  a famous  writer  fifty 


years  ago  in  Boston,  and  his  style  is  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  remarkable  character. 
.\s  a specimen  of  it,  let  me  suggest  to  you 
his  essay  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  'I’hat 
was,  perhaps,  the  very  best  of  the  critical 
analysis  of  Napoleon  that  succeeded  the 
])eriod  of  Napoleon  worship  which  had 
run  all  over  the  world.  Channing's  style 
was  sweet,  pure,  and  delightful,  without 
having  those  surprises,  those  extraordinary 
felicities,  that  mark  the  styles  of  some 
writers.  It  was  perfectly  simple,  translu- 
cent throughout,  without  effort,  never  leav- 
ing you  in  any  doubt  astothe  idea;  and  you 
closed  the  book  with  the  feeling  that  you 
had  fallen  in  with  a most  sympathetic 
mind,  whose  instructions  you  might  some- 
times accept  or  sometimes  reject,  but 
whom  you  could  not  regard  without  entire 
respect  and  admiration. 

.\nother  example  of  a very  beautiful 
and  admirable  style  which  is  well  worth 
study  is  that  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  In 
his  writings  we  are  charmed  with  the  new 
sense  and  meaning  that  he  seems  to  give 
to  familiar  words.  It  is  like  reading  a new 
language  to  take  a chapter  of  Hawthorne  ; 
yet  it  is  perfectly  lovely,  because,  with  all 
its  suggestiveness,  it  is  perfectly  clear ; 
and  when  you  have  done  with  it  you  wish 
you  could  do  it  yourself. 

A KSOWI.EIIOE  OF  POLITICS  THE  SECOND 
RF;yCISITE. 

The  next  thing  that  I would  dwell  upon 
would  be  the  knowledge  of  politics,  and 
especially  of  .American  politics.  This  is  a 
very  hard  subject.  Its  history  is  difficult. 
If  you  go  back  to  the  foundation  of  the 
republic,  you  find  it  was  extremely  com- 
plicated even  then  ; and  it  requires  very 
careful  study  and  a very  elevated  impar- 
tiality to  make  your  analysis  at  all  satis- 
factory to  yourself  as  you  go  through  the 
work. 

Still,  it  is  indispensable  to  a man  who 
means  to  fill  an  important  place  in  jour- 
nalism, and  all  who  begin  upon  it  certainly 
have  that  intention.  No  young  man  goes 
into  any  profession  without  a good  degree 
of  ambition  ; no  young  man  can  carry  his 
ambition  very  far  in  journalism — I mean, 
in  general,  universal  journalism,  not  in 
special  ; no  man  can  carry  his  ambition 
very  far  who  does  not  know  politics,  and 
in  order  to  know  politics  there  must  be  in 
the  man  some  natural  disposition  for  poli- 
tics. I have  often  been  appealed  to  by 
friends,  who  said : “ Can't  you  take  this 
young  man  and  give  him  employment.’" 
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Then  I will  watch  that  younf;  man  for  a 
month  or  so,  and  see  what  it  is  that  he 
takes  up  in  the  morning.  If  he  takes  up 
the  newspaper  and  turns  to  the  political 
part  of  the  paper,  and  is  interested  in  that, 
why,  that  is  a good  symptom  of  his  intel- 
lectual tendencies  ; but  if,  instead  of  that, 
he  takes  up  a magazine  and  sits  down  to 
read  a love  story,  why,  you  cannot  make  a 
news|>aper  man  out  of  him. 

And  yet  he  may  make  a very  good 
writer  of  love  stories  ; and  as  that  is  a 
sort  of  merchandise  which  seems  to  be 
always  in  demand,  and  to  bring  pretty 
fair  prices,  why,  if  you  have  a talent  in 
that  direction,  go  ahead.  You  may  make 
a good  living,  I have  no  doubt  ; but  you 
will  not  play  any  momentous  part  upon 
the  stage  of  public  affairs,  and  that  is  the 
sphere  of  activity  which  the  generous- 
hearted  and  courageous  youth  looks  for- 
ward to. 

In  order  to  be  of  importance  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world  in  the  newsjjaper  pro- 
fession you  must  be  a politician,  and  you 
must  know  not  merely  the  theories  and 
doctrines  of  parties,  not  merely  the  recon- 
dite part  of  politics,  but  you  must  know 
practical  politics,  the  history,  the  men,  the 
individuals,  their  ideas,  their  purposes,  and 
their  deeds  ; know  them,  if  you  can,  as  they 
really  are,  not  as  the  blind  and  the  itreju- 
diced  may  imagine  them  to  be. 

Now,  Mr.  Greeley  is  my  great  e.vemplar 
in  journalism.  He  thought  a newspaper 
man  was  of  little  use  who  did  not  know 
just  the  number  of  voles  in  every  town- 
ship in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in 
every  voting  precinct,  and  who  could  not 
tell  whether  the  returns  from  the  second 
district  of  Pound  Ridge,  in  Westchester 
County,  were  correctly  reported  or  not, 
without  sending  to  the  place  to  find  out 
how  many  votes  had  really  been  cast. 
That  was  one  of  his  great  points  of  dis- 
tinction and  success  ; but  1 would  not  ad- 
vise you  to  labor  after  that  sort  of  knowl- 
edge unless  you  have  inherited  a natural 
talent  for  it.  But  you  should  understand 
and  appreciate  the  theory  of  the  .American 
Government,  you  should  know  where  this 
Republic  began,  where  it  came  from,  and 
where  it  belongs  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, and  what  part  it  is  destined  to  play 
in  the  vast  drama  of  human  existence. 
That  is  the  sort  of  politics  that  must  ap- 
peal to  any  intelligent  man,  and  that  will 
surely  test  his  utmost  powers.  .And  while 
we  are  on  this  point,  we  may  say  in  pass- 
ing that  an  .American  who  thinks  another 
country  is  better  than  this  should  not  go 


into  journalism.  You  must  be  for  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  every  time,  or  the  peo- 
|)le  of  this  country  won't  be  for  you,  and 
you  won't  sell  enough  papers  to  pay  your 
expenses. 

STfllV  THE  CONSTITL’TION. 

In  order  to  understand  the  theory  of  the 
.American  Government,  the  most  serious, 
calm,  persistent  study  should  be  given  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
don’t  mean  learning  it  by  heart,  commit- 
ting it  to  memory.  What  you  want  is  to 
understand  it,  to  know  the  principles  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  to  feel  the  impulse  of  it, 
to  feel  the  heart-beat  that  thrills  through 
the  whole  .American  people.  That  is  the 
vitality  that  is  worth  knowing  ; that  is 
the  sort  of  politics  that  excels  all  the  mys- 
teries of  ward  elections,  and  lifts  you  up 
into  a view  where  you  can  see  the  clear 
skies,  the  unknown  expanse  of  the  future. 
.And  besides  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  well  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
Constitutions  of  all  the  States.  .All  these 
Constitutions  are  more  or  less  modelled 
upon  the  central  Constitution  ; but  there 
are  differences,  and  those  differences  a man 
ought  to  know.  The  citizen  of  New  York 
ought  to  understand  the  Constitution  of 
New  A’ork,  and  for  himself  get  at  the  rea- 
son for  this  and  that  provision.  'I'ake, 
for  instance,  the  great  question  which 
has  occupied  the  people  of  New  York  so 
long,  the  question  of  an  elective  judiciary 
or  of  a judiciary  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor ; which  is  better,  which  is  right  ? 
That  is  better  and  that  is  right,  evidently, 
which  gives  better  judges,  and  which  pro- 
duces a more  equable,  steady,  consistent, 
and  just  administration  of  law.  Well, 
now,  the  young  man  who  sets  to  work  and 
studies  out  that  question  has  accomplished 
a great  deal  ; he  has  got  a light  in  his 
mind  that  will  go  with  him  a great  way, 
and  that  will  help  out  his  judgment  in 
other  things.  Supposing  that  he  is  con- 
ducting a newspaper,  ami  is  res|)onsible  to 
the  people  for  conducting  it  in  an  instruc- 
tive and  useful  manner,  and  for  having  it 
such  that  when  he  says  a thing  is  so  the 
people  will  know  that  it  is  so  ; the  man 
who  knows  the  Constitutions  of  the  States, 
of  his  own  State,  and  of  all  the  principal 
States,  as  well  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  is  well  fitted  for  conducting 
a newspaper,  or  even  for  administering  a 
government. 

The  modern  newspaper,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  any  neighborhood  or  to  any 
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country.  You  have  got  to  look  beyoml  can  be  learned.  I am  considering  it  now 
your  own  land  ; you  have  got  to  study  the  not  as  a religious  book,  but  as  a manual 
history  of  every  I'.uropean  country.  You  of  utility,  of  professional  preparation  and 
must  know,  first  of  all,  the  history  of  Eng-  professional  use  for  a journalist.  There  is 
land.  We  came  from  England  ; the  .\mer-  perhaps  no  book  whose  style  is  more  sug- 
ican  Constitution  is  rooted  in  English  prin-  gestive  and  more  instructive,  from  which 
ciples  and  in  English  history.  You  want  you  learn  more  directly  that  sublime  sini- 
to  know  where  it  started  from.  You  want  plicity  which  never  exaggerates,  w Inch  re- 
to  go  into  the  garden  where  the  seed  was  counts  the  greatest  event  with  solemnity, 
first  sown,  and  watch  the  growth  of  this  of  course,  but  without  sentimentality  or 
great  product  of  wisdom  and  beneficence  affectation,  none  which  you  open  with  such 
which  we  call  the  .American  Constitution,  confidence  and  lay  down  with  such  rev- 
You  see,  the  course  of  preparatory  study  erence  ; there  is  no  book  like  the  Bible, 
is  pretty  large  ; and  it  is  not  very  easy  ; it  When  you  get  into  a controversy  and  want 
must  be  carried  on  in  earnest.  It  is  not  a exactly  the  right  answer,  when  you  are 
matter  of  fancy  or  of  play.  .And  so  not  looking  for  an  expression,  what  is  there 
merely  with  the  history  of  England,  but  that  closes  a dispute  like  a verse  from  the 
with  the  history  of  all  of  Europe,  of  every  Bible  ? What  is  it  that  sets  up  the  right 
great  and  every  little  country.  The  course  principle  for  you,  which  pleads  for  a policy, 
of  human  history  offers  a safe  guide  for  for  a cause,  so  much  as  the  right  passage 
human  action,  and  especially  for  political  of  Holy  Scripture? 

action.  The  history  of  France  is  a chap-  Then,  everybody  who  is  going  to  prac- 
ter  that  is  worthy  of  the  utmost  attention  tise  the  newspaper  profession  ought  to 
that  can  be  given  to  it.  Why  have  such  and  know  Shakespeare.  He  is  the  chief  mas- 
such  results  been  produced  ? What  is  there  ter  of  English  speech.  He  is  the  head  of 
from  which  this  or  that  effect  has  pro-  English  literature.  Considered  as  a writer, 
ceeded  ? These  are  the  sort  of  questions  considered  as  a poet,  considered  as  a phi- 
that  careful  study  can  bring  an  answer  to  ; losopher,  I do  not  know  another  who  can 
and  without  careful  study  you  will  never  be  named  with  him.  He  is  not  merely  a 
get  the  answer.  constructor  of  plays  that  are  powerful  and 

But  I do  not  propose  all  these  things  as  impressive  when  they  are  shown  upon  the 
a course  of  preparatory  study  for  a young  stage,  with  all  the  auxiliaries  of  lights  and 
man.  You  cannot  learn  everything  in  a scenery  and  characters  ; he  is  a high  lit- 
day.  It  is  as  much  as  many  men  can  do  erary  treasure,  a mighty  storehouse  of  wis- 
to  learn  a few  things  in  the  lapse  of  a long  dom,  the  great  glory  of  the  literature  of 
life  ; but  at  least  try  to  learn  something  our  language  ; and,  if  you  don’t  know  him, 
solid,  to  add  to  your  stock  of  efficacious  knowing  the  language  may  not  be  of  much 
knowledge,  to  add  to  your  understanding  avail  after  all.  Perhaps  that  is  an  exag- 
of  principles,  and  to  feel  that  as  little  effort  geration,  and  I take  it  back  ; but  it  is  an 
as  possible  has  been  wasted  and  as  little  object  to  know  Shakespeare  ; it  is  indis- 
time  as  possible  flung  away.  pensable  to  a journalist. 

Then  there  is  another  English  author 

THE  NEWSPAPER  MAN  SHOULD  KNOW  THE  " neglected  by  any 
BIBLE,  SHAKESPEARE,  AND  MILTON.  mail  who  means  to  succecd  in  this 

profession.  1 mean  John  Milton,  and  1 
The  next  point  to  be  attended  to  is  this  : invite  your  attention  to  that  immortal  essay 
what  books  ought  you  to  read?  There  of  his,  too  little  known  in  our  day,  the 
are  some  books  that  are  indispensable — a Speech  for  the  I. iberty  of  Unlicensed  Print- 
few  books.  .Almost  all  books  have  their  ing.  It  is  a treasury  of  the  highest  wis- 
use,  even  the  silly  ones,  and  an  omnivorous  dom,  of  the  noblest  sentiments,  and  of  the 
reader,  if  he  reads  intelligently,  need  never  greatest  instruction;  study  that,  and  you 
feel  that  his  time  is  wasted,  even  when  he  will  get  at  once  the  philosophy  of  English 
bestows  it  on  the  flimsiest  trash  that  is  liberty  and  the  highest  doctrine  that  has 
printed.  But  there  are  some  books  that  ever  been  promulgated,  to  my  knowledge, 
are  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  kind  of  with  regard  to  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
education  that  we  are  contemplating,  and  When  I advise  you  to  make  yourselves 
to  the  profession  that  we  are  considering;  familiar  with  these  glories  of  English  lit- 
and  of  all  these  the  most  indispensable,  erature,  I do  not  say  that  these  writers 
the  most  useful,  the  one  whose  knowledge  ought  to  be  taken  as  models.  Uo  not  take 
is  most  eflective,  is  the  Bible.  There  is  no  any  model.  Every  man  has  his  own  nat- 
book  from  which  more  valuable  lessons  ural  style,  and  the  thing  to  do  is  to  develop 
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it  into  simplicity  and  clearness.  Do  not, 
for  instance,  labor  after  such  a style  as 
Matthew  Arnold's,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful styles  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  any 
literature.  It  is  no  use  to  try  to  ^et  an- 
other man’s  style,  or  to  imitate  the  wit  or 
the  mannerisms  of  another  writer.  The 
late  .Mr.  Carlyle,  for  e.xample,  did,  in  my 
judgment,  a considerable  mischief  in  his 
day  because  he  led  everybody  to  write 
after  the  style  of  his  “ French  Revolution,” 
and  it  became  pretty  tedious.  They  got 
over  it  after  a time,  however.  But  it  was 
not  a good  thing.  Let  every  man  write  in 
his  own  style,  taking  care  only  not  to  be 
led  into  any  affectation,  but  to  be  perfectly 
clear,  perfectly  simple,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  follow  the  honored  and  noble  traditions 
of  Union  College. 

REPOKIING. 

That  is  all  that  it  seems  to  me  necessary 
to  .say  with  regard  to  the  studies  and  the 
education  of  the  journalist.  Now,  let  us 
turn  to  the  practice  of  this  profession. 
One  of  the  parts  of  the  newspaper  pro- 
fession which  employs  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  men,  and  I may  also  say  the  greatest 
amount  of  talent,  is  the  business  of  report- 
ing. In  a large  newspaper  office,  as  in  the 
“ Tribune  ” in  New  York,  for  example, 
where  there  may  be  one  hundred  men 
who  are  attached  to  the  paper  as  writers, 
as  correspondents,  as  reporters,  and  to  the 
strictly  editorial  department,  out  of  this 
one  hundred,  sixty  or  seventy  will  be  re- 
porters, that  is,  men  who  are  sent  out 
when  any  event  of  interest  occurs,  when 
a bank  breaks,  when  a great  fire  takes 
place,  when  there  is  an  earthquake,  to 
inquire  into  the  facts  and  collect  infor- 
mation, and  to  put  that  information  into 
form,  so  that  it  can  be  printed  the  next 
day.  That  is  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  profession,  and  it  is  paid 
very  liberally,  I am  glad  to  say.  For 
instance,  I know  many  reporters  who  earn 
ten  or  fifteen  dollars  a day,  and  some  who 
earn  more.  They  have  constant  employ- 
ment, and  their  labor  is  entirely'  agreeable 
to  themselves.  That  is  one  of  the  first 
things,  when  a young  man  comes  for  em- 
ployment, and  you  take  him  on  and  give 
him  a chance,  that  he  is  set  to  do.  There, 
you  see,  all  this  culture  that  we  have  been 
considering  is  at  once  brought  into  action. 
He  must  learn  accurately  the  facts,  and  he 
must  state  them  exactly  as  they  are  ; and 
if  he  can  state  them  with  a little  degree  of 
life,  a little  approach  to  eloquence,  or  a 
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little  humor  In  his  style,  why,  his  report 
will  be  perfect.  It  must  be  accurate  ; it 
must  be  free  from  affectation  ; it  must  be 
well  set  forth,  so  that  there  shall  not  be 
any  doubt  as  to  any  part  or  detail  of  it ; 
and  then,  if  it  is  enlivened  with  imagina- 
tion or  with  feeling  or  with  humor,  why, 
you  have  got  a literary  product  that  no 
one  need  be  ashamed  of.  Thus  we  see 
this  department  of  the  newspaper  is  really 
a high  art,  and  it  may  be  carried  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  towards  perfection.  At 
the  same  time,  the  cultivated  man  is  not  in 
every  case  the  best  reporter.  One  of  the 
best  I ever  knew  was  a man  who  could  not 
spell  four  words  correctly  to  save  his  life, 
and  his  verb  did  not  always  agree  with  the 
subject  in  person  and  number ; but  he 
always  got  the  fact  so  exactly,  and  he 
saw  the  picturesque,  the  interesting,  and 
important  aspect  of  it  so  vividly,  that  it 
was  worth  another  man’s  while,  who  pos- 
sessed the  knowledge  of  grammar  and 
spelling,  to  go  over  the  report  and  write 
it  out.  Now',  that  was  a man  who  had 
genius  ; he  had  a talent  the  most  indu- 
liitable,  and  he  got  handsomely  paid  in 
spite  of  his  lack  of  grammar,  because, 
after  his  work  had  been  done  over  by  a 
scholar,  it  W'as  really  beautiful.  But  any 
man  who  is  sincere  and  earnest,  and  not 
always  thinking  about  himself,  can  learn 
to  be  a good  reporter.  He  can  learn  to 
ascertain  the  truth  ; he  can  acquire  the 
habit  of  seeing.  When  he  looks  at  a fire, 
what  is  the  most  important  thing  about 
that  fire.’  Here,  let  us  say,  are  five 
houses  burning  ; which  is  the  greatest  ? 
whose  store  is  that  which  is  burning  ? and 
who  has  met  with  the  greatest  loss .’  Has 
any  individual  perished  in  the  conflagra- 
tion ? .Are  there  any  very  interesting  cir- 
cumstances about  the  fire?  How  did  it 
occur?  Was  it  like  Chicago,  where  a cow- 
kicked  over  a spirit  lamp  and  burned  up 
the  city?  All  these  things  the  reporter 
has  to  judge  about.  He  is  the  eye  of  the 
paper,  and  he  is  there  to  see  which  is  the 
vital  fact  in  the  story,  and  to  produce  it, 
tell  it,  write  it  out. 

THE  EXCHANGE  READER. 

Next  to  the  reporter,  a very  important 
functionary  in  the  newspaper  is  the  man 
who  reads  the  other  newspapers  and  makes 
extracts  from  them.  Mr.  (ireeley  used  to 
think  that  it  was  enough  to  make  a good 
paper  if  he  had  an  able  man  to  read  the 
exchanges,  provided  he  himself  was  there 
in  person  to  add  up  the  returns  of  the  elec- 
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tions.  The  man  who  reads  the  exchanges  is 
a very  important  man  ; and,  let  me  say,  too, 
he  is  a pretty  highly  paid  man.  He  has  to 
read,  we  will  say,  three  thousand  papers 
regularly.  All  the  newspapers  in  the  coun- 
try come  into  the  office,  and  he  does  not 
do  anything  else.  He  sits  at  his  desk  all 
day,  and  a pile  of  newspapers,  or,  say,  a 
cord  of  newspapers,  is  laid  before  him 
every  morning ; he  starts  to  work  and 
turns  them  over  and  over  to  see  what  is 
in  them.  He  has  to  know  what  it  is  that 
should  be  taken  from  them  and  put  into 
his  paper.  What  is  the  interesting  story  ? 
It  requires  judgment  to  know  this;  it  re- 
quires know'ledge  and  experience  as  well 
as  talent.  It  also  requires  a sense  of 
humor,  because  there  are  a great  many 
things  that  are  really  important  that  may 
not  seem  so  at  the  first  glance,  and  the 
newspaper  reader  has  got  to  judge  about 
that.  He  must  always  be  on  hand  and 
spend  a great  many  hours  at  his  desk  ; anti 
he  is  pretty  tired  when  he  gets  through 
with  his  day's  task.  It  is  a hard  duty,  but 
he  has  lots  of  amusement,  and,  as  1 said, 
he  is  very  well  paid.  So  he  is  happy. 

THK  .MA.VUSCRII’T  KEADKR. 

Next  to  the  exchange  reader  in  the 
newspaper  organization  comes  the  man 
whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  manuscripts 
and  examine  them  and  prepare  them  for 
the  press,  to  edit  them,  correct  them  ; 
where  the  writer  has  made  a little  slip  of 
rhetoric,  to  put  the  right  word  in  or  the 
right  turn  of  the  phrase  ; to  clarify  it  all  ; 
to  make  the  sentences  clean.  'I'hat  is  a 
hard  job  in  the  writing  of  a great  many 
persons.  They  interject  ; they  put  sub- 
sentences in  parentheses.  They  <lo  not 
begin  and  say  the  thing  in  its  exact  order, 
taking  first  the  man  and  then  what  he  did, 
and  where  he  went  ; but  they  mix  it  up 
and  complicate  it.  The  editor  who  ex- 
amines the  manuscripts  has  got  to  go 
through  all  these  things  and  straighten 
them  out  and  disentangle  the  facts  that 
the  writer  has  twisted  up  ; and  then  be 
must  correct  the  punctuation,  mark  the 
paragraphs  where  one  idea  is  finished  and 
a new  idea  begims.  He  also  receives  the 
correspondence.  Letters  from  all  over  the 
world  go  into  his  hands.  You  will  get  a 
letter  from  Madagascar,  perhaps.  Ought 
it  to  be  publisbed  ? There  is  a lot  of  news 
in  it,  perhaps,  that  is  of  no  interest  in  New 
York  or  in  Schenectady.  He  has  got  to 
determine  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  put 
that  in  or  to  leave  it  out,  although  you  may 


have  to  pay  for  it  and  not  use  it.  Masses 
of  matter  are  paid  for  in  a large  newspaper 
office  that  are  never  used.  So  you  see  he 
is  a very  impoitant  functionary,  and  it  re- 
quires a great  deal  of  knowledge,  a great 
deal  of  judgment,  a great  deal  of  literary 
cultivation,  to  be  able  to  fill  that  position. 

Then  finally  you  come  to  the  editor-in- 
chief,  and  he  is  always  a man  who  gets 
into  his  place  by  a natural  process  of 
selection.  He  comes  there  because  he 
can  do  the  work  ; and  I have  known  some 
young  men  who  had  no  idea  that  they 
would  ever  have  control  of  a newspaper, 
who  have  risen  to  that  place,  and  who 
have  filled  it  with  wisdom  and  success  and 
force.  Yet  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  it  is 
always  a question  of  character  as  well  as 
of  talent.  .\  fellow  that  is  practising  arts 
of  deception  may  last  a little  while,  but 
he  cannot  last  long.  The  man  who  stays 
is  the  man  who  has  the  staying  power  ; 
and  the  staying  power  is  not  merely  intel- 
lectual, it  is  moral.  It  is  in  the  character  ; 
and  people  believe  in  him  because  they 
are  sure  he  does  not  mean  to  say  anything 
that  is  not  so.  ' 

Now,  every  one  who  has  written  or 
talked  about  newspa[)ers  has  made  a great 
account  of  the  matter  of  news,  and  in 
these  remarks  that  it  has  been  my  oppor- 
tunity to  make,  I have  not  said  anything 
yet  on  that  subject.  News  is  undoubtedly 
a great  thing  in  a newspaper.  .K  news- 
paper without  news  is  no  newspaper. 
The  main  function  of  a newspaper  is  to 
give  the  news  and  tell  you  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  world,  what  events  have 
occurred  of  all  sorts,  political,  scientific, 
and  nonsensical.  By  the  way,  one  person 
that  1 have  not  mentioned  is  the  scientific 
man.  That  is  also  a place  that  has  to  be 
filled  by  special  cultivation.  \ scientific 
man,  one  who  knows  electricity  and  chem- 
istry ; one  who  can  really  understand  the 
inventions  of  Edison,  and  who  can  tell 
what  is  going  on  in  the  scientific  world, 
where  so  many  men  of  genius  are  inces- 
santly at  work  bringing  out  and  develop- 
ing new  things:  there  must  be  a man  of 
that  sort  on  a newspaper.  That  is  a de- 
partment of  news  of  supreme  consequence. 

NEWS  COLLECTING  I»ECI.INING  INTO  SECOND 
PLACE. 

But  the  business  of  collecting  news, 
which  has  always  been  regarded  as  of 
prime  importance,  is  rather  declining  into 
a second  place.  It  is  a necessity,  and  it 
is  very  costly,  to  collect  and  to  bring  here 
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to  Schenectady,  for  instance,  for  printing 
to-morrow  morning,  the  news  of  the  whole 
world  : from  England,  from  Germany,  from 
Russia,  from  France,  from  Africa,  from 
South  America,  from  the  Pacific,  so  that  it 
may  be  presented  to  the  reader  who  takes 
up  the  paper  to-morrow,  and  he  may  have 
a panorama  of  all  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding day.  What  a wonder,  what  a mar- 
vel it  is,  that  here,  for  one  or  two  cents, 
you  buy  a history  of  the  entire  globe  of 
the  day  before  ! It  is  something  that  is 
miraculous,  really,  when  you  consider  it. 
All  brought  here  to  Schenectady  and 
printed  ! All  brought  here  by  electricity, 
by  means  of  the  telegraph  ! So  that  the 
man  who  has  knowledge  enough  to  read, 
can  tell  what  was  ilone  in  F'rance  yester- 
day, or  in  Turkey  or  in  Persia.  That  is  a 
wonderful  thing.  But  the  very  necessity 
of  bringing  all  this  matter  together,  and 
the  immense  expense  attendant  upon  it, 
have  led  to  the  formation  of  associations 
among  newspapers  ami  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  agencies.  I won’t  undertake  to 
say  now  how  much  the  expense  is,  because 
I do  not  remember  it  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty ; but  it  is  an  enormous  sum,  say  per- 
haps three  to  five  thousand  dollars  a day  ; 
but  when  it  is  divided  among  the  four  or 
five  or  six  thousand  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  first  divided  among  all  the 
great  cities  and  then  among  the  cities  of 
the  second  class,  which  pay  less,  and  so  on 
until  finally  it  is  distributed  all  around, 
why,  it  costs'  each  individual  newspaper 
very  little  ; and  the  system  which  is  most 
perfectly  organized  is  the  establishment  in 
Chicago  and  New  York,  known  as  the 
Unitetl  Press.  It  supplies  the  news  of  the 
whole  world,  so  that  the  individual  editor 
sitting  at  his  desk  has  only  to  look  after 
the  news  of  his  own  locality.  When  he 
has  got  that,  he  gets  from  the  United 
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Press  the  news  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and,  putting  them  together,  his  report  of 
the  day's  history  of  the  globe  is  complete. 
That  is  an  institution  which  has  revolu- 
tionized and  is  revolutionizing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  profession,  so  that  instead  of 
the  struggle  to  hunt  after  the  news,  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  events  that 
people  generally  do  not  see,  and  to  report 
them  so  that  you  may  have  in  your  journal 
something  that  the  others  have  not  got, 
that  struggle  is  mainly  obviated  by  this 
organization  of  the  United  Press.  The 
news  of  the  entire  world  is  brought  to  you, 
and  the  editor,  the  news|>aper,  is  put  back 
into  the  position  which  the  thinker  occu- 
pied before  the  supreme  attention  to  news 
was  regarded  as  indispensable.  The  edi- 
tors and  writers  of  the  newspapers  are 
now  emancipatetl  from  all  that  drudgery, 
and  have  become  intellectual  beings  again. 
The  work  of  news  getting,  is  performed 
by  this  great  and  wide-reaching  agency  of 
the  United  Press,  and  the  individual  edi- 
tor here  in  Schenectady  or  in  Chicago  or 
New  Orleans  has  no  anxiety  on  that  sub- 
ject any  longer.  He  devotes  himself  to 
the  intellectual  part  of  his  business,  and  is 
able  to  carry  that  on  with  a nearer  ap- 
proach to  perfection  than  he  has  ever  been 
able  to  attain  before.  That,  I think,  is  a 
revolution  that  is  going  to  make  a great 
change  in  the  profession  of  newspaper 
making,  raising  it  to  a higher  dignity  than 
it  has  ever  occupied.  I look  forward  to 
the  effects  of  this  revolution  with  the 
greatest  hope  and  confidence,  and  I think 
you  young  gentlemen  who  have  not  yet 
embarked  in  the  profession  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  being  able  to  come  into  it 
under  such  auspicious  circumstances. 

Gentlemen,  I am  greatly  indebted  to 
you  for  your  kind  attention,  and  I bid  you 
farewell  ! 
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Hr  r.FRTRUKK  Smith, 

Author  of  "The  Rousing  of  Mrs.  Potter,  and  Other  Stories.'* 


IT  had  been  snowing  for  two  days,  and 
now  the  snow-ploughs  were  out,  and 
the  first  really  good  sleighing  of  the  winter 
would  begin. 

The  great  fields  lay  in  unbroken  white- 
ness. The  woods  along  the  banks  of  the 
Iowa  River  were  billows  of  snow.  The 
large  farm-houses,  and  the  number  ami 
size  of  the  barns  and  other  outlying  build- 
ings,  gave  evidence  of  the  richness  of  the 
soil  that  lay  buried  and  resting  for  another 
harvest. 

Judge  Hilton’s  house  had  the  distinction 
of  being  built  of  brick.  There  was  a 
dignity  in  its  solidity  over  the  usual  white 
frame  houses  on  the  surrounding  farms 
that  well  became  the  dignity  of  the  judge. 

The  judge  was  New  England  born  and 
bred.  'I’here  is  the  veneration  for  Puritan 
ancestry  in  the  entirely  Western  soul  that 
the  Puritan  mind  still  has  for  good  old 
English  blood. 

Isabel  Hilton  was  her  father's  house- 
keeper and  only  child.  The  mother  had 
died  while  she  was  a baby,  and  she  had 
ruled  the  house  and  been  ruled  by  her 
father  since  that  time. 


She  had  all  her  father's  reserve  and  pride 
of  family,  and  at  the  same  time  his  happy 
nature  and  gracious  manner,  that  won  her 
friends  when  she  desired  to  make  friends. 
Those  who  found  it  impossible  to  win  their 
way  into  her  favor,  called  this  reserve  in 
Isabel,  her  “ down  East  airs.”  There  was 
a discouraging  belief  among  the  young 
men  in  the  country  around,  some  of  whose 
fathers  owned  farms  and  herds  of  cattle 
large  enough  to  divide  and  establish  them 
in  enviable  beginnings,  that  if  the  judge 
thought  any  of  them  worthy  to  win  his 
daughter's  love  there  would  never  be  an 
opportunity  to  gain  the  consent  of  the 
young  lady. 

The  judge  had  theories  against  Isabel's 
entertaining  young  men  alone,  nor  would 
he  permit  her  to  go  with  any  escort  but 
himself. 

The  privilege  of  spending  the  evening 
with  Isabel,  in  the  presence  of  her  father, 
was  considered  a mark  of  distinction,  and 
held  the  one  so  honored  on  the  wave  of 
hope. 

“ If  a fellow  had  the  backbone  to  out-sit 
the  judge  some  night,  he  might  propose 
to  the  daughter,”  was  the 
comment  Mr.  Ilolderman 
made  to  his  son  one 
day.  Clint  Holderman 
had  been  one  of  Isabel's 
most  persistent  ad- 
mirers. 

“ The  trouble  with  all  of 
you  is,  you  go  there  shak- 
ing in  your  boots,  and  talk 
to  the  judge,  and  come 
away  with  the  big  head  be- 
cause you  dared  do  that ; 
but  I tell  you,  if  I was  a 
young  fellow  I'd  out-sit 
him  if  I sat  till  the  break  , 
of  day.  It’s  some  such  | 
pluck  as  that  the  judge  is  ' 
looking  for.  He  raised 
her,  and  he  knows  her 
value;  and  she  ain’t  going 
cheap  to  none  of  you. 

If  you  can  go  in  ahead 
of  the  other  fellows  and 
tow  her  in.  I'll  give  you 
ten  thousand  dollars  and 
deed  you  a section  of  land. 
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Come,  now,  let's  see  what  you’re  made 
of?” 

In  some  way  this  lordly  promise  got 
adrift  the  current  of  country  gossip,  and 
roused  the  admirers  of  Isabel,  one  and  all, 
to  new  interest  in  the  contest.  Large 
stories  were  told  of  the  late  hours  the 
judge  kept  that  winter  with  Isabel's  suit- 
ors. 

Clint  Holderman  drove  over  to  the  brick 
house  early  on  the  evening  that  he  had  set 
his  mind  with  flint-like  determination  to 
give  his  father’s  advice  the  trial. 

It  was  a cold  night,  and  as  he 
sped  along  in  his  new  cutter, 
drawn  by  a handsome  span  of 
black  horses,  and  well  tucked  in 
with  buffalo  robes,  his  heart  was 
warm  with  hope. 

He  had  spent  many  evenings 
of  the  winter  playing  chess  with 
the  judge,  so  he  was  sure  of  his 
welcome  ; but  to-night  he  looked 
beyond  all  this.  He  thought  of 
the  hour  when,  at  last,  with  his 
heart  and  understanding  touched, 
the  judge  would  bid  them  good 
night,  and  he  should  be  left  alone 
with  Isabel. 

There  was  no  handsomer  young 
man  in  the  country  than  Clint 
Holderman  ; none  who  danced 
better,  or  who  drove  better  horses ; 
but  more  than  all  this,  the  judge 
had  repeatedly  told  him  that  he 
had  never  known  a man  who 
played  a better  hand  at  chess. 

This  was  an  encouragement  in- 
deed ; for  if  the  judge  had  a weak- 
ness, it  was  for  chess,  and  it 
would  be  decidedly  pleasant  to 
have  a son-in-law  who  could  be 
to  him  such  a ready  source  of  en- 
tertainment. .As  he  drove  into 
the  yard,  the  judge  came  out  on 
the  side  piazza. 

“ Good  evening,”  he  called  out.  “ Just 
drive  on  to  the  barn  ; the  man  will  put  out 
your  horses.” 

One  of  the  farm  hands  came  out  of  the 
stable  as  he  spoke,  and  Clint  threw  him 
the  reins  and  followed  the  judge  into  the 
house. 

" Snapping  cold,  but  splendid  sleighing,” 
the  judge  said,  while  Clint  was  pulling  off 
his  overcoat  in  the  hall. 

“ Yes.  I believe  my  ears  are  touched,” 
Clint  answered,  rubbing  them. 

“ Isabel  is  popping  some  corn.  She'll 
be  glad  you  happened  over  to  help  cat 
it.” 


He  led  the  way'  into  the  long  sitting- 
room  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 

Isabel  was  on  her  knees  before  an  open 
wood  fire,  shaking  a corn-popper. 

The  white  kernels  snapped  and  expanded 
with  a pleasant  sound. 

The  lamp  had  not  been  lit,  but  the  fire- 
light made  the  room  bright  and  cosy. 

“Isabel,  here  is  Mr.  Holderman,  my 
dear.” 

She  sprang  up. 

“ 1 didn't  hear  you  come  in.  Good  even- 


IKAItRI.. 

ing.  Come  over  here  by  the  fire.  Why, 
it's  Clint ! ” she  said,  as  he  came  into  the 
glow.  “ I thought  father  meant  your 
father.  1 never  think  of  you  as  Mr.  Hol- 
derman. Have  some  corn.” 

She  held  the  popper  open  before  him. 
“ I'm  sure  I never  think  of  you  as  Miss 
Hilton,”  he  said,  plunging  his  hand  into 
the  corn,  and  laughing.  “ That  would  be 
a little  too  much  like  strangers,  as  long  as 
we've  known  each  other.” 

The  judge  cleared  his  throat. 

“ I have  always  decidedly  disliked  the 
informality  of  country  people  in  calling 
every  one  by  their  Christian  names,”  he 
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said.  “ It  leaves  no  degree  in  intimacy. 
But  I suppose  it  is  impossible  to  know 
where  to  draw  the  line." 

Isabel  went  back  and  knelt  before  the 
fire  again. 

“Oh,  I don’t  know,"  she  said,  shaking 
the  popper  vigorously.  “ .\s  long  as  it  is 
a custom  I don't  think  any  one  feels  it  a 
mark  of  special  intimacy,  and  so  the  cus- 
tom is  protected  by  being  a custom.” 

The  young  man  sat  awkwardly  in  his 
chair,  and  was  silent. 

They  seemed  to  be  closing  the  doors 
against  any  thought  he  might  have  of 
closer  intimacy  with  the  family. 

The  judge  left  the  room  for  a moment, 
and  came  liack  with  a lighted  lamp,  and 
placed  it  on  the  claw-legged  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.  He  had  put  on  a long 
dressing-gown  faced  with  crimson  quilted 
silk,  and  now  he  drew  his  great  chair  up 
before  the  fire,  and  stretched  himself  out 
in  it. 

“Come,  Clint,  I will  let  you  shake  the 
popper  for  me,  and  I'll  go  down  cellar  and 
get  some  apples.”  Isabel  looked  at  him 
with  a merry  twinkle  in  her  eyes,  as  she 
held  the  handle  towards  him,  and  then  ran 
out  of  the  room. 

Clint  grasped  the  handle  of  the  popper 
with  the  delight  of  success  flooding  his 
veins.  Isabel  had  never  before  given  him 
a reason  to  believe  that  she  cared  for  him 
that  could  compare  with  that  look. 

Daylight  would  find  him  sitting  right 
there,  but  he  would  beat  the  judge’s 
watch  and  gain  the  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  her. 

It  was  a delightful  evening.  'I'he  judge 
partook  of  the  popcorn,  and  the  conversa- 
tion was  more  than  usually  affable  and 
entertaining. 

Isabel  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fireplace  and  crocheted  on  a blue  wool 
scarf.  There  were  pink  spots  burning  her 
cheeks,  and  her  eyes  were  very  sweet. 

The  time  passed  on  until  the  noisy  clock 
on  the  mantel  clearly  and  forcibly  an- 
nounced the  hour  of  ten. 

It  had  been  comparatively  easy  this  far, 
but  now  was  the  time  when  ('lint  usually 
went  home. 

The  real  contest  was  about  to  begin. 

The  judge  shoved  his  chair  back  to  the 
table,  picked  up  a paper,  and  began  to 
read. 

Krom  time  to  time  he  glanced  over  the 
top  of  his  paper  at  the  two  talking  before 
the  fire,  but  still  read  011. 

When  the  clock  struck  eleven,  he  threw 
the  paper  down,  pulled  his  chair  back  to 


the  fire,  and  drew  the  young  man  into  an 
animated  political  discussion. 

Isabel  stirred  about  the  room,  putting 
things  in  order  for  the  night. 

It  was  nearing  midnight.  For  the  last 
fifteen  minutes  the  conversation  had  begun 
to  lag. 

There  were  cold  moments  of  complete 
silence. 

“ Had  you  noticed  that  I had  traded 
horses  ” Clint  asked  in  one  painful 
pause. 

“No;  have  you?”  Isabel  asked,  com- 
ing forward  with  interest. 

“ Yes.  I’ve  traded  the  grays  for  George 
Merwin’s  blacks.  Of  course  there  was 
considerable  to  boot.  They  go  like  the 
wind  in  my  new  cutter.” 

“ I should  think  they  would.”  Isabel 
drew  a deep  breath.  “ I do  like  black 
horses.  I never  cared  for  gray  ones.  1 
always  think  of  having  to  look  for  a red- 
headed girl,”  she  laughed.  “I  should 
think  you’d  always  be  on  the  outlook  for 
one  when  you  ride  behind  them.” 

“ I’erhaps  Mr.  Holderman  is  looking  for 
a red  headed  girl,”  the  judge  said,  with  a 
queer  look  in  the  direction  of  the  young 
man.  “There’s  a superstition  that  a red- 
headed girl  has  a violent  temper.  Now, 
that  isn’t  always  true,”  he  said,  after  a 
moment’s  silence,  in  which  his  thought 
seemed  to  have  been  far  away.  “ Isabel’s 
mother  had  as  sweet  a disposition  as  any 
woman  that  ever  lived,  and  her  hair  was 
the  color  of  that  deep  llame  there.” 

Isabel  was  leaning  on  the  back  of  her 
father’s  chair.  “ Why,  father,  you’ve 
always  said  my  hair  was  almost  the  color 
of  mother’s.  I'm  sure  no  one  would  think 
of  calling  mine  red.” 

“ I don’t  know  about  that,”  the  judge 
laughed;  “and  I don’t  know  about  the 
temper,  either,”  he  added,  reaching  up  and 
pinching  her  cheek. 

“ I never  liked  red  hair,  but  I’m  sure  I 
don’t  believe  in  that  sign,”  Clint  said 
clumsily.  He  gazed  fixedly  into  the  fire, 
and  felt  as  though  he  were  turning  to  stone. 

The  clock  struck  twelve  with  a resonant, 
defiant  stroke,  as  though  it  understood  the 
contest  in  which  it  held  the  stakes,  and 
refused  to  commit  itself  as  to  whose  side 
would  win. 

.‘\t  a quarter  past  twelve  the  judge  stood 
up. 

Clint  felt  his  heart  beating  wildly.  The 
moment  of  triumph  was  at  hand. 

I’he  judge  crossed  to  the  bay  window  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room.  I.sabel’s  eyes 
followed  him  nervously. 
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From  one  side,  among  the  geraniums 
and  ivy,  he  drew  the  chess-table,  and 
pushed  it  before  him  toward  the  fire. 

“ I think  it  would  be  pleasant  for  us  to 
have  a game  of  chess,”  he  said  affably. 

Clint  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“Oh,  thank  you,  sir.  I think  I must  be 
going  home.” 

“ Oh,  must  you  ? Well,  come  over  again 
and  we'll  get  at  it  earlier  in  the  evening.” 

It  seemed  hours  before  Clint  finally 
found  himself  out  on  the  smooth  snow- 
beaten  road,  spinning  along  toward  home. 

Me  would  have  been  completely  wretch- 
ed in  his  defeat  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
look  in  Isabel's  eyes  when  she  handed  him 
the  corn-popper.  He  could  endure  his 
father's  ridicule  and  wait  his  time,  remem- 
bering that  look. 

And  so  he  made  a good  story  of  it  at 
breakfast  the  next  morning,  and  added, 
elevating  his  voice  above  the  roaring 
laugh  of  his  father  and  the  shrieks  of  his 
mother  and  sister : 

“Never  you  mind.  The  judge  isn't 
through  with  me  yet.  I've  only  fired  my 
first  gun.  I'll  own  when  I came  out  of  the 
house  I was  out  of  shot,  but  I haven't 
given  up  the  fight  yet.” 

“ Oh,  you'll  let  some  other  bantam  roos- 
ter carry  her  off.  I guess  I’m  safe  enough 
on  the  cash  and  land  I promised  you,”  his 
father  answered  with  a provoking  laugh. 

“ Don’t  you  count  on  it,”  Clint  said, 
springing  up  from  the  table  with  fire  in  his 
eyes.  “ I'm  not  downed  yet,  I tell  you.” 

“ All  right,  sonny;  we’ll  give  a big  dance 
to  celebrate  your  engagement,  and  an  oys- 
ter supper.  I suppose  there’s  no  rush 
about  ordering  the  oysters  ?” 

“ I'll  hold  you  to  that,”  Clint  said, 
bringing  his  fist  up  against  the  door.  “ If 
the  thing's  settled  by  Saturday  week,  we'll 
have  the  dance.  If  it  isn't — well,  it  won’t 
be.  I'm  going  over  to  town  after  the 
mail.” 

He  turned  and  went  out  of  the  room. 
.\s  the  door  closed,  he  heard  his  sister  say, 
tittering  : 

“Clint  has  about  as  hard  a time  court- 
ing Isabel  as  you  had  courting  mother.” 

This  was  a warm  thought  of  comfort  to 
him.  At  least  Isabel  had  never  denied 
him  her  love,  and  he  knew  that  his  mother 
had  been  hardly  tvon. 

It  was  a bright  winter  morning,  before 
him  was  a clear  stretch  of  road  to  the 
Iowa  River,  three  miles  away. 

The  white  fields  on  either  side  sparkled 
in  the  sunlight.  The  great  drifts,  rolled 
up  along  the  fences,  looked  blue  in  the 


shadows  of  their  fantastic  terracings.  The 
sleighing  never  was  better. 

All  at  once  Clint  heard  the  noise  of 
sleigh-bells,  and  a voice  called  to  him  ; 
“ Give  me  the  road.” 

He  turned  and  saw  Isabel  Hilton  com- 
ing toward  him,  driving  her  own  bay 
ponies  at  a fearful  rate. 

Clint  drove  quickly  out  at  one  side  of 
the  road,  and  she  sped  by  him. 

He  saw  that  her  horses  were  running 
away. 

There  had  been  no  alarm  in  Isabel's 
face,  though  she  was  holding  the  reins  with 
all  her  strength,  and  had  looked  neither  to 
the  right  nor  the  left  as  she  passed  him. 
If  there  was  one  thing  more  than  another 
that  the  Holdermans  prided  themselves  in, 
it  was  their  knowledge  of  a good  horse 
and  splendid  horsemanship. 

Isabel  Hilton's  love  of  horses  and  her 
daring  in  driving  them  had  been  one  of  the 
first  things  that  had  won  Clint’s  admira- 
tion. Her  control  and  courage  now  ap- 
pealed to  him  tremendously.  His  own 
horses  seemed  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  runaway  pair  ahead,  as  they  flew  along 
over  the  snow  after  them. 

Clint  knew  that  at  any  moment  Isabel's 
slight  arms  might  lose  the  power  to  hold 
those  tense  reins  so  securely,  and  the  horses 
dash  to  one  side  and  the  crash  come, 
and  there  was  nothing  he  could  do.  On 
went  the  cutter  ahead  of  him,  swaying  to 
the  left  and  the  right,  but  still  keeping  the 
road.  The  bridge  across  the  Iowa  River 
was  just  ahead.  Clint  thought  of  the  bridge 
with  terror.  If  the  cutter  swayed  to  one 
side,  as  it  was  doing  now,  the  crash  would 
come  on  entering. 

He  saw  Isabel’s  strength  tightening  on 
the  reins,  and  knew  that  she  felt  the  danger. 

Her  horses  flew  up  the  slight  incline  to 
the  bridge,  and  Clint  braced  his  nerves  to 
withstand  the  shock.  But  to  his  amaze- 
ment he  saw  that  the  horses  were  slowing 
up,  and  entering  the  bridge  with  all  the  re- 
spect of  well-trained  horses  ; and  by  the 
time  they  were  over  the  frozen  current 
below,  they  were  walking  as  quietly  as 
though  they  had  decided  on  that  point  as 
the  end  of  their  excitement. 

Clint  entered  the  bridge  as  Isabel  was 
leaving  it.  She  drove  out  to  one  side  of 
the  road  and  waited  for  him  to  come  uj)  to 
her.  “ I’ll  let  you  go  on  ahead  t>f  me  now, 
if  you  want  to,”  she  called  out,  as  he  stopped. 

“Look  here,”  Clint  called  back,  “did 
you  think  of  those  horses  stopping  at  the 
bridge  that  way.  I'd  like  to  know  ?” 

“ Yes  ; didn't  you  ? I knew  they  might 
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not,  but  I thought  they  would  if  I could 
keep  them  in  the  road.  Didn’t  you  think 
of  their  doing  it  ? ” 

“ Well,  no.  I had  something  else  to  think 
about,”  he  answered,  looking  at  her  ad- 
miringly. 

Isabel’s  face  flushed,  but  she  looked  at 
him  smiling. 

‘‘  I wasn’t  afraid  as  long  as  the  road  was 
clear,  but  I should  have  lost  all  courage  if 
I had  seen  a team  coming.” 

“Talk  of  pluck  !”  Clint  said,  driving  a 
little  nearer  to  her  cutter.  “ Isabel,  what 
did  you  think  of  last  night  ? What  did  you 
think  of  me,  anyway?” 

She  drove  out  into  the  road  ahead  of  him, 
and  then  looked  back  over  her  shoulder, 
laughing.  “ I thought  if  you  had  only 
waited  half  an  hour  longer  1 would  have 
been  eighteen.  It  is  my  birthday  to-day. 
I’m  of  age.”  .\nd  with  that  she  touched 
her  ponies  with  the  whip,  and  kept  well 
ahead  of  him  all  the  way  to  the  village. 

When  they  met  again,  it  was  before  the 
fire  in  the  sitting-room  at  the  brick  house, 
where  they  had  held  the  hours  the  night 
before.  Hut  the  contest  with  the  judge 
had  lost  its  seriousness. 

Between  them  he  sat,  imperturbable,  as 
he  had  sat  the  night  before  ; but  to-night 
he  was  only  an  amusing  barrier,  and  not  a 
serious  obstruction.  Love  had  leaped  the 
bounds,  and  was  free.  It  triumphed  in 
their  eyes  as  they  looked  across  him,  and 
over  him,  smiling  knowingly  at  each 
other. 

“ We’re  going  to  have  a dance  over  at 
our  house  Saturday  week,  and  an  oyster 
supper.  It  is  going  to  be  a celebration  of 
a great  event  in  our  family,”  Clint  an- 
nounced with  a meaning  gesture  to  Isabel. 

“ What’s  the  event  j’ou’re  celebrating  ?” 
the  judge  asked,  looking  over  his  specta- 
cles. 

“Well,  that’s  something  of  a secret  until 
to-morrow.  I hope  I can  tell  you  then. 
Vou  must  be  sure  and  come.  We’re  going 
to  have  a great  time.” 

The  judge  looked  at  Isabel.  “ Do  you 
think  we  can  go,  my  dear?” 


Her  cheeks  were  rosy.  “ Why,  yes,  1 
should  think  we  could,  father.” 

“ Thank  you,  then.  We’ll  come,”  the 
judge  said,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and 
looking  at  the  ceiling.  “ .'\nd  now  would 
you  like  to  play  that  game  of  chess  we 
didn’t  have  last  night  ? ” 

It  was  evident  he  had  no  intention  of 
giving  up  the  field.  Clint  did  not  answer. 
He  was  not  as  fearless  of  the  judge  as 
he  had  supposed.  His  heart  throbbed 
excitedly. 

Isabel  pressed  her  hands  together  hard 
and  looked  into  the  fire.  The  clock  ticked 
loudly,  emphasizing  the  silence. 

Finally  the  judge  brought  his  eyes  from 
the  ceiling,  and  looked  at  the  young  man. 

“Didn’t  you  hear  what  I said  to  you?” 
he  asked,  running  his  hand  through  his 
forelock  and  grasping  the  arm  of  his 
chair. 

“ Yes,  sir,  1 did,”  said  Clint  respectfully. 
“ Well,  then  ? ” 

“ If  you’ll  allow  me  to  say  it,  sir,  I think 
I’ve  won  the  game  already.” 

“ What’s  that?” 

“I  believe,  sir.  I’ve  won  the  game.” 

The  judge  giared  at  him  for  a moment, 
and  then  his  eyes  fell  on  Isabel, 
lie  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  ticks  of  the  clock  seemed  to  choke 
each  other. 

“Well,  my  boy,”he  said,  drawing  a deep 
breath — the  tears  had  started  to  his  eyes — 
“ I don’t  know  but  you  have.”  He  held 
out  his  hand.  “I  don’t  know  but  you 
have,  my  boy.” 

“ Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you.” 

Her  father  reached  the  other  hand  to 
Isabel,  and  stood  up  and  drew  her  into 
his  arms,  then  pushed  her  from  him,  and 
crossed  the  room  to  the  door  leading  into 
the  hall. 

Isabel’s  eyes  followed  him  lovingly. 

He  turned  and  looked  back  at  them  and 
smiled. 

“ Well,  children.  I’m  feeling  a little  tired 
to-night,”  he  said,"  and  I think,  if  you’ll  be 
kind  enough  to  excuse  me.  I'll  go  to  bed.” 
He  went  out  and  shut  the  door. 
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PRESIDENT  J.\CKSON,  before  many  patronage  to  adopt  the  custom  which  had 
months  of  his  first  administration  for  some  ten  or  twelve  years  been  followed 


had  passed,  made  it  clear  that  in  two  im- 
portant matters  he  was  influenced  by  his 
Secretary  of  State,  .Martin  Van  Buren. 
This  influence 
caused  the  Presi- 
dent to  depart  from 
the  policy  which  he 
had  in  his  letter  of 
1824  declared  to  be 
the  just  and  patri- 
otic method  of  ap- 
pointment to  public 
office.  It  also  led 
to  his  opposition  to 
the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  Up 
to  Jackson’s  first 
administration  the 
Federal  appoint- 
ments on  the  whole 
were  based  upon 
merit,  although  the 
important  admin- 
istrative offices  were 
necessarily  filled  by 
men  in  sympathy 
with  the  national 
.\dministration. 

John  Quincy  .\dams, 
for  instance,  refused 
to  remove  the  col- 
lector at  the  port  of 
New  V'ork,  although  hrrrv 

urged  to  do  so  for 

the  reason  that  this  officer  supported  Jack- 
son  in  1824  against  Adams.  The  Presi- 
dent declared  that,  so  long  as  the  officer 
was  faithful  in  his  service,  it  made  no 
difference  what  his  personal  preferences 
were. 

.^fter  Jackson's  advent  to  the  chief 
magistracy,  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
he  proposed  in  the  administration  of  the 


in  New  York  State  and  City.  There  the 
offices  were  looked  upon  as  the  perquisites 
of  politics,  and  the  levers  by  which  per- 
sonal ambition  and 
party  success  could 
be  attained.  No- 
where else  in  the 
Union  was  this  view 
adopted,  excepting 
possibly  in  Virginia, 
where  the  associa- 
tion of  politicians 
then  called  the 
“ Richmond  Junta” 
parcelled  out  the 
patronage  with  a 
view  to  partisan 
supremacy.  That 
President  Jackson 
proposed  to  follow 
the  same  plan  was 
indicated  even  be- 
fore his  inaugura- 
tion. The  Wash- 
ington" Telegraph," 
a few  days  before  the 
presidential  election 
of  1828,  said  : “ We 
take  it  for  granted 
that  (leneral  Jack- 
son  will  reward  his 
friends  and  punish 
his  enemies.”  That 
mere  announcement 
seems  to  have  been  sufficient  to  bring  a 
great  crowd  of  office-seekers,  and  for  the 
first  time,  to  Washington,  as  soon  as  Jack- 
son  was  inaugurated,  and  what  Colonel 
Benton  wrote  thirty  years  afterwards  in 
his  recollections  of  public  life  was  espe- 
cially true  of  the  early  days  of  Jack- 
son's administration.  Colonel  Benton  said: 
“ The  crowds  which  congregate  at  the 
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capital  with  every  change  .of  administra- 
tion, as  suppliants  for  office,  are  humiliat- 
ing, and  threaten  to  change  the  contest  of 
the  parties  from  a contest  for  principle 
into  a struggle  for  plunder.” 

The  practice  then  begun,  leading  to 
scenes  which  Colonel  Henton  calls  humili- 
ating, was  due  directly  to  the  New  York  in- 
fluence. The  public  offices  were  awarded 
by  the  President  as  rewards  for  services 
done  in  the  campaign  of  1828,  and  in  the 
expectation  of  further  aid.  In  New  York 
City,  the  “ Hucktails,"  or  “ .>\nti-Clinto- 
nians,"  names  which  characterized  differ- 
ent elements  all  associated  with  'I'ammany 
Hall,  received  every  one  of  the  Federal 
offices.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Van 
Huren,  who  was  the  warm  friend  of  and 
associate  with  Tammany,  and  his  subordi- 
nates controlled  this  patronage.  Speedily 
this  new  policy  caused  much  criticism,  and 
it  became  neces.sary  to  defend  the  New 
York  system,  even  in  so  important  a place 
as  the  Federal  Senate. 

TESTl.MONV  AGAINST  VAN  IIUREN. 

Upon  the  break-up  of  President  Jack- 
son's first  cabinet.  Van  Buren  was  nominat- 
ed for  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James. 
The  Senate  declined  to  confirm  the  nomina- 
tion ; but  no  sooner  had  the  Senate  finally 
adjourned,  than  the  President  sent  Van 
Buren  on  to  his  post.  This  action  when 
the  Senate  met  again  was  the  subject  of 
warm  debate,  and  Henry  Clay  in  speaking 
of  it  took  occasion  to  denounce  “ the  per- 
nicious sy.stem  of  party  politics  adopted 
by  the  present  .\dministration,  by  which 
the  honors  and  the  offices  were  put  up  to 
be  scrambled  for  by  partisans  ; a system,” 
he  said,  “ which  the  minister  to  l.ondon 
had  brought  from  the  State  in  which  he 
formerly  lived,  and  had  for  so  long  a time 
practised  a part  in  its  jtplitical  transac- 
tions.” 'Phis  was  a direct  charge  that  for 
adopting  the  “ spoils  ” system  into  national 
politics,  which  it  is  the  bad  distinction  of 
the  Jackson  administration  to  have  accom- 
plished, chief  credit  was  due  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  an  associate  of  Tammany,  and  that 
he  had  therein  but  expanded  a system  long 
practised  by  him  and  other  New  York  poli- 
ticians. 

Senator  Marcy,  a man  long  associated 
with  Tammany,  replied  to  Clay.  But  his  re- 
ply was  little  more  than  a frank  admission 
" It  may  be  that  the  politicians  of  New 
York,”  said  he,  “ are  not  so  fastidious  as 
some  gentlemen  are.  They  boldly  preach 
what  they  practise.  When  they  are  con- 


tending for  victory,  they  avow  their  inten- 
tion of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  it.  If  they 
fail,  they  will  not  murmur.  If  they  win, 
they  expect  to  reap  all  the  advantages. 
They  see  nothing  wrong  in  the  rule,  that 
to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy.” 

The  policy  thus  boldly  avowed  and  de- 
fended, was  from  that  time  steadfastly 
maintained,  and  the  influences  flowing  from 
it  are  in  no  small  measure  responsible  for 
the  later  Tammany. 

.^s  for  Tammany's  association  with  the 
Jackson  administration  in  the  war  on  the 
United  States  Bank,  William  H.  Seward, 
writing  long  afterwards,  said  : “The  exist- 
ing institution  [the  Bank  of  the  United 
States]  was  obnoxious  to  the  State  banks 
[in  New  York  City),  which  desired  to  secure 
for  themselves  the  pecuniary  profits  derived 
by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  from  de- 
posits, transfers,  and  management  of  the 
public  funds.  The  Republicans  [Demo- 
crats] of  New  V'ork,  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  encouraged  President  Jackson 
in  his  premature  demonstration  against  the 
bank,  and  thus  raised  a party  issue  for  the 
approaching  presidential  election.”  Thur- 
low  Weed,  in  his  “ Memoirs,”  makes  the 
charge  yet  more  directly,  declaring  that 
Van  Buren  persuaded  President  Jackson  to 
oppose  the  bank.  And  once,  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  late  August  Belmont,  Mr. 
Weed  said  that  the  New  York  City  bankers, 
at  least  those  of  them  who  were  associated 
with  the  “Bucktails,”  or  Tammany  men, 
were  the  first  to  suggest  to  Van  Buren 
that  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  were  refused  a new 
charter.  That  President  Jackson’s  atti- 
tude was  enthusiastically  indorsed  by  Tam- 
many, is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  or- 
ganization sent  to  Albany  almost  the  full 
delegation  of  members  of  the  legislature 
from  New  York  City,  and  that  these  mem- 
bers secured  the  passage  of  a resolution 
indorsing  the  President's  policy,  and  after- 
wards, in  caucus,  nominated  Jackson  to  the 
presidency  for  a second  term. 

THE  IIEGIN.VING  OF  THE  LOBBY. 

In  an  earlier  article,  mention  was  made 
of  the  fact  that  Aaron  Burr,  then  a Tam- 
many leader,  procured  a charter  for  a State 
bank  in  a questionable  way.  This  bank 
proved  so  profitable  that  capital  was  at- 
tracted largely  to  the  banking  business. 
Other  charters  were  obtained,  and  there  was 
always  suspicion  as  to  the  means  by  which 
they  were  secured.  April  19,  1832,  William 
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H.  Seward,  at  that  time  a member  of  the 
State  Senate,  wrote  from  Albany:  “The 
lobby  are  becoming  corrupt  and  impudent. 
Yesterday,  after  1 had  made  up  my  miiul 
to  vote  for  the  I.eather  Manufacturers' 
Hank  charter,  I receiveil  a letter  re<piest- 
ing  me  to  vote  for  it  because  it  would  be 
to  the  interest  of  the  writer.  I threw  the 
letter  into  the  fire,  and  told  Mr.  Tracey 
that  1 was  almost  disposed  to  vote  against 
the  bank.  The  bill  passed.  To-day  the 


On  the  whole,  the  representatives  of 
Tammany  in  the  legislature  and  the  higher 
elective  offices  were  men  of  standing.  It 
sent,  for  instance,  to  the  legislature,  be- 
tween 1835  and  1840,  such  men  as  C. 
Wheeler,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  James  T. 
Roosevelt,  and  Charles  P.  (.'linch.  Of 
these  the  last  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
to  this  generation.  He  served  for  many 
years  as  Deputy  Collector  of  the  Port, 
was  an  author  of  some  reputation,  and  the 
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gentleman  appeared  and  told  me  that  any 
amount  of  stock  I wanted  in  the  bank  I 
could  have  at  ten  per  cent.  He  said  he 
could  not  offer  it  before  the  Bank  Hill 
passed.  I told  him  1 wanted  no  stock  in 
his  bank.”  In  the  winter  of  1880,  Mr.  \. 
I).  Harbour,  who  had  been  familiar  with 
legislative  matters  for  more  than  forty 
years,  speaking  of  the  lobby,  said  that  it 
began  when  the  “ Hucktails,”  or  Tammany 
men,  got  into  the  habit  of  sending  men  up 
to  the  capital  to  try  to  influence  legislators, 
and  that  that  was  as  much  as  fifty  years 
before  the  time  when  he  was  speaking. 


intimate  friend  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  J. 
Rodman  Drake,  and  Washington  Irving. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  the  Tam- 
many men  of  that  time  was  Nathaniel  P. 
Tallmadge.  He  had  been  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  having  the  favor 
bothof  Tammany  and  the  .Albany  Regency. 
The  policy  of  President  Jackson  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  States  Bank  caused  him 
to  sever  his  association  with  the  Jackson 
men.  Others  began  to  organize  into  op- 
position. They  called  themselves  Con- 
servatives, and  at  the  charter  election  in 
New  York  City,  in  1834,  the  opposition  took 
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the  name  of  Whigs,  and  was  the  nucleus  of 
what  six  years  later  became  the  triumphant 
party  in  national  politics. 

THK  GI-ENTWOKTH  CASE. 

The  political  tactics  of  the“  Loco-focos,” 
as  the  Tammany  Democrats  were  now 
called — a name  that  soon  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  Democrats  throughout  the  East- 
ern and  Middle  States — is  illustrated  by 
what  is  known  in  history  as  the  Glentworth 
case.  A few  weeks  before  the  presidential 
election  of  1840,  a man  of  the  name  of 
Glentworth  was  arrested  on  the  charge, 
made  by  the  Loco-foco  politicians,  of  hav- 
ing been  hired  by  R.  M.  Hlatchford,  Moses 
11.  Grinnell,  Simeon  E.  Draper,  and  James 
Howen,  to  import  illegal  voters  from  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  taken  before  a Tammany 
recorder,  Robert  H.  Morris,  and  a Tammany 
justice,  Matsell.  The  city  rang  with  the 
story,  says  W.  H.  Seward,  in  his  “ Memoirs." 
“ Handbill^were  sent  out  ; the  newspa|>ers 
were  full  of  the  sensation.  It  was  charged 
that  Governor  Seward  had  fled.”  The  citi- 
zens named  in  the  accusation  were  among 
the  most  prominent  merchants  and  lawyers 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Grinnell  was  perhaps 
the  ablest  shipping  merchant  New  York 
has  ever  had.  His  name  is  perpetuated 
in  that  of  a land  discovered  by  an  explorer 
whom  Mr.  Grinnell  had  aided  to  equi|>  his 
expedition.  Simeon  E.  Draper  was  after- 
wards (,'ollector  of  the  Port  ; and  R.  M. 
Hlatchford  was  the  father  of  the  late  Jus- 
tice Hlatchford  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  an  investigation  by  the  grand  jury,  it 
was  shown  that  Glentworth,  who  had  for- 
merly lived  in  Philadelphia,  had  informed 
the  persons  named  in  the  accusation  that 
l.oco-foco  politicians  had  arranged  tobring 
a large  number  of  men  from  Philadelphia 
to  cast  illegal  votes.  Glentworth  declared 
that  he  could  prevent  it,  and  he  was  fur- 
nished with  money  by  these  persons  to  do 
so.  Grinnell,  Hlatchford,  and  the  others, 
upon  examination,  stated  that  they  had 
paid  the  money,  not  to  bring  fraudulent 
voters  to  support  the  Whig  ticket,  but  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  them  for  the 
support  of  the  Loco-foco  ticket. 

The  grand  jury,  instead  of  holding 
Glentworth,  censured  the  recorder.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  was  roused  to  such  a pitch 
that  a procession  of  more  than  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  marched  to  Mr.  Grinnell’s  house 
and  tendered  him  the  nomination  for  Con- 
gress. He  accepted  it,  and  was  elected, 
running  far  ahead  of  his  ticket.  Glent- 
worlh  made  oath  that  the  Loco-focos  had 


offered  him  money  and  the  Consulate  of 
Havre,  if  he  would  implicate  the  Whigs, 
in  this  plot.  In  1841  he  was  accused  again, 
and  was  indicted;  but  on  the  trial  the  jury- 
disagreed. 

Among  Glentworth's  papers,  which  were 
seized  in  course  of  the  investigation,  was 
found  a letter,  in  which  it  was  said  that  the 
men  who  were  to  be  imported  into  New 
York  as  repeaters,  were  to  represent  that 
they  had  been  employed  to  lay  pipes  upon 
the  new  Croton  aqueduct.  This  was  speed- 
ily seized  by  the  political  writers  of  the 
day,  and  “pipe-laying”  became  the  con- 
venient term,  as  it  still  remains,  to  desig- 
nate self-seeking  political  intrigue. 

In  1838,  when  Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge 
had  withdrawn  from  the  Jackson  party 
because  he  disagreed  with  it  on  the  United 
States  Bank  (|uestion,  the  Whigs,  as  a mat- 
ter of  policy,  made  him  their  candidate  for 
the  United  States  Senate.  Tlie  Whigs  had 
a majority  in  the  Assembly  large  enough 
to  overcome  the  Loco-foco  majority  in  the 
Senate.  To  prevent  Tallmadge's  election 
the  Tammany  men  and  their  friends  in  the 
Senate  decided  to  support  no  candidate. 
For  a time  they  scattered  their  votes,  and 
then  refrained  from  voting  at  all.  The 
Senate  thus  failed  to  choose  a United  States 
Senator,  and,  as  the  law  then  was,  there 
could  be,  under  such  circumstances,  no 
joint  ballot.  For  nearly  two  years  New 
York  had  but  one  representative  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

There  sprang  up  within  Tammany  during 
the  bank  controversy  a faction  which  called 
itself  the“  Equal  Rights  party.”  This  ele- 
ment opposed  all  banks,  all  paper  money, 
and  began  the  agitation  for  the  use  of 
coin,  and  nothing  else,  as  the  money  of 
the  country,  which  was  continued  for  years. 
The  principle  was  accepted  by  many  Demo- 
crats, and  is  the  main  reason  for  the  tradi- 
tion that  the  Democratic  party  is  a hard 
money  party.  In  1835  this  Equal  Rights 
faction  made  a very  earnest  attempt  to 
become  predominant  in  Tammany.  It  was 
as  earnestly  opposed.  Finally  the  contest 
was  brought  to  an  issue  at  a caucus  held 
in  Tammany  Hall,  which  proved  a most 
violent  and  noisy  demonstration.  When 
the  confusion  was  at  its  height,  the  great 
crowd  found  itself  in  darkness.  Some  of 
those  who  opposed  the  Equal  Rights  fac- 
tion had  put  out  the  gas.  The  Equal 
Rights  men  were  not  taken  wholly  by  sur- 
prise, however.  Immediately  there  ap- 
peared a multitude  of  flickering  fiames  from 
a hundred  candles  which  the  Equal  Rights 
party  had  brought  with  them,  and  were 
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now  lighting  with  “ Loco-foco  matches.” 
Within  twenty-four  hours  the  name  Loco- 
foco  was  applied  to  Tummany,  irrespective 
of  its  factions,  and  tlie  word  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  so  that  within  a month  it 
was  very  rarely  that  any  one  heard  the  or- 
ganization called  by  any  other  name. 

VAN  KURF.n's  election  ANI>  THE 
EINANCIAL  PANIC  OF  1837. 

The  policy  respecting  the  patronage 
which  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  persuaded 
Jackson  to  adopt,  also  served  Van  Buren’s 
ambition  well.  He  was  personally  not  a 
man  of  wide  popularity.  Even  in  New 
York  State  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether, 
without  the  aid  of 
Federal  and  State 
patronage,  and  the 
powerful  purpose  of 
I’resident  Jackson 
to  force  his  nomi- 
nation, he  could 
have  commanded 
the  New  York  dele- 
gation to  the  con- 
vention which  nom- 
inated him.  Those 
delegates  were  ap- 
pointed by  a con- 
vention controlled 
by  Federal  and  State 
office-holders.  In 
that  convention 
forty -eight  office- 
holders, or  a con- 
trolling number, 
took  part,  and  twen- 
ty of  these  were 
postmasters.  Of 
the  delegation  then 
appointed,  more  than  one-thirti  were  office- 
holders. 

But  Mr.  Van  Buren,  winning  the  nomina- 
tion, and  gaining  the  election  with  ease, 
since  no  earnest  opposition  had  been  de- 
veloped into  a national  party,  was  never- 
theless to  be  confronted  almost  at  the 
threshold  of  his  administration  by  embar- 
rassments which  he  never  overcame.  The 
year  of  1836,  or  the  presidential  year,  was 
a season  of  magnificent  speculation.  The 
city  of  New  York  had  never  enjoyed  such  a 
time  of  activity  in  trade,  and  in  all  channels. 
The  increase  in  public  and  private  build- 
ing was  enormous,  and  the  city  was  found 
to  be  growing  with  a rapidity  which  even 
the  magic-like  development  of  Western 
towns  in- later  years  did  not  match.  Rail- 


ways and  canals  were  being  planned  and 
developed.  'I'he  era  of  travel  began,  and 
capital  was  so  abundant  that  immense 
(|uantities  of  it  were  furnished  for  specu- 
lative enterprise  all  over  the  United  States. 

This  abundant  capital  was  provided  by 
banks  which,  with  the  certainty  that  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  would  expire 
by  limitation  in  1836,  had  sprung  up  in 
such  numbers  as  to  alarm  true  financiers, 
(iovernor  Marcy  himself  was  forced  to 
warn  against  this  impulse,  and  in  a mes- 
sage to  the  legislature  in  1835,  he  urged 
that  body  not  to  increase  banks  and 
banking  capital  further,  because,  as  he 
said,  this  would  be  “ aiding  an  unregu- 
lated spirit  of  specu- 
lation." No  heed 
was  paid  to  this  re- 
monstrance. Im- 
migration itself 
received  a mighty 
impetus  at  this  time, 
and  during  Van 
Buren's  administra- 
tion it  was  still  fur- 
ther quickened  by 
the  successful  ex- 
periment of  ocean 
steam  navigation. 

To  this  day  there 
are  traditions  of  the 
scenesof  excitement 
and  enthusiasm  at  a 
Tammany  celebra- 
tion in  honor  of  the 
arrival  in  New  York 
harbor  of  the  steam- 
ship “Great  West- 
ern." This,  though, 
was  in  1838. 

In  February,  1837, 
however,  there  came 
ominous  portents  of  financial  distress. 

Even  a month  before  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
inauguration,  money  commanded  four  and 
five  per  cent.  Failures  in  the  cotton  and 
sugar  trade  in  New  York  City  were  re- 
ported. \ month  after  Van  Buren  entered 
the  White  House,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
business  houses  in  New  York  stopped  pay- 
ment. .\  run  on  the  banks  began.  .A  com- 
mittee of  New  York  merchants  hastened  to 
Washington  and  appealed  to  \'an  Buren 
to  summon  Congress  into  extraordinary 
session.-  This  committee  asserted  that 
real  estate  in  New  York  had  been  depreci- 
ated in  six  months  by  so  much  as  forty 
million  dollars,  and  that  stocks  had  fallen 
in  price  in  the  aggregate  by  a sum  fully  as 
great.  The  President  was  told  that  twenty 
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thousand  men  were  out  of  employment. 
All  the  hanks  suspended  specie  payment 
in  .May,  and  the  l-'ederal  Government  it- 
self was  practically  bankrupt.  The  ad- 
ministration both  of  Jackson  and  Van 
Huren  had  announced  in  effect  that  the 
government  would  receive  and  pay  only 
in  specie,  but  it  had  no  specie  to  pay  with, 
since  all  that  it  posse.ssed  was  in  the  vaults 
of  the  suspended  banks.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
later  summoned  Congress  into  e.xtra  ses- 
sion, and  he  asked  fur  legislation  which 
would  make  the  government  independent 
of  any  banks,  either  State  or  National. 
To  his  amazement  and  chagrin  the  Presi- 
dent found  that  his  party  in  Congress 
could  not  be  controlled.  His  adminis- 
tration could  command  support  in  neither 
house  : and  the  only  aid  Congress  gave 
him,  was  the  right  to  issue  ten  millions  in 
treasury  notes. 

Of  course  such  a financial  convulsion  as 
this  had  immediate  effect  upon  the  party 
which  Mr.  Van  Buren  represented.  The 
signs  of  disintegration  were  alarming. 
The  cry  throughout  the  country  was  that 
New  York  methods  and  New  York  politics 
had  brought  about  this  unhappy  condition. 
The  Whigs,  and  especially  those  in  New 
York,  gained  recruits  every  day.  Tam- 
many itself  was  demoralized,  since  many 
of  its  ablest  and  most  respected  men  were 
leaving  it. 

1-ECL’t.ATIONS  BV  F.ARI.V  TAMMANV  OFFICE- 
HOI.DERS. 

In  1837  there  came  the  revelation  that 
two  Federal  office-holders,  both  Tammany 
men  and  ardent  politicians,  were  defaulters. 
The  disclosure  was  made  just  at  a moment 
when  the  panic  and  excitement  entailed  by 
the  widespread  financial  disasters  of  the 
time  were  at  their  height.  The  offenders 
were  .Samuel  Swartwout,  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  New  York,  and  William  M.  Price, 
the  United  States  District  .Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York.  com- 
mittee of  Congress  made  as  thorough  an 
investigation  as  was  possible,  but  its  work 
was  made  difficult  because  Swartwout  and 
Price  had  both  fled  to  Europe.  The  report 
showed  that  Swartwout  had  embezzled 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  Price  as  much  as  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars.  It  was  the  first  conspicuous  scan- 
dal of  a pecuniary  kind  in  which  Federal 
office-holders  were  involved.  Charges 
were  made  that  it  was  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  practice  which  began  with  Jackson’s 
administration,  and  which  had  been  taught 


to  Jackson  by  Van  Buren,  of  distributing 
the  offices  as  political  rewards.  As  both 
Swartwout  and  Price  were  Tammany  ap- 
pointees, Tammany  politicians,  named  for 
office  by  President  Jackson  because  they 
had  Tammany  indorsement,  of  course  the 
revelations  brought  shame  to  that  organi- 
zation. Mr.  Van  Buren  w'as  humiliated, 
and  he  was  frank  enough  to  confess  that 
this  scandal,  going  hand  in  hand  with  the 
financial  convulsions,  would  be  likely  to 
create  opposition  which  might,  at  least  for 
a time,  be  fatal  to  the  party. 

It  is  anticijiating  a little,  but  I will  men- 
tion here  another  defalcation,  which  was 
exposed  some  ye:\rs  later.  Isaac  V.  Fow- 
ler, a Tammany  .sachem,  and  one  of  the 
most  influential  politicians  of  that  organi- 
zation, was  appointed  by  President  Pierce 
Postmaster  of  New  York.  He  received 
his  office  as  a reward  for  his  political 
service,  and  with  the  expectation  that  he 
would  use  it  to  aid  the  party.  After 
Buchanan  was  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency, Mr.  Fowler  was  visited  by  certain 
Pennsylvania  politicians,  and  solicited  for 
a large  subscription  to  the  campaign  in  that 
State.  The  custom  had  prevailed  for 
some  years,  among  politicians  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  of  seeking  large 
money  contributions  for  campaign  pur- 
poses from  the  rich  men  and  politicians 
of  New  York.  Patronage  in  New  York 
City  had  so  greatly  extended,  and  the 
emoluments  were  so  large,  that  it  was  easy 
to  raise  a considerable  sum  by  assessments 
upon  the  office-holders.  The  Pennsylvania 
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politicians  told  Mr.  I-'owler  that  they 
needed  ;is  much  as  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  carry  I’ennsylvania 
for  linchanan. 

‘‘  Hilt  I have  not  so  much  money  as  that, 
and  don’t  know  how  1 can  raise  it,"  Mr. 
h’owler  replied. 

'I'hey  told  him  that  he  must  raise  it,  and 
their  pleadings  were  too  urgent  for  him 
to  resist.  He  proposed  to  them  that  he 
would  advance  the  money  from  Host  Office 
funds  in  his  control,  if  they  would  agree 
to  make  the  sum  good  after  the  election. 
Of  course  they  made  the  promise,  and  of 
course  it  was  never  fulfilled. 

Some  years  later,  Mr.  August  Helmont, 
who  at  one  time  was  chairman  of  the 
National  Democratic  Committee,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Fowler  defalcation  to  Oeneral 
Thomas  I,.  James,  then  Hostmaster-Gen- 
eral,  told  him  that  the  Host  Office  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  discovered  the  defal- 
cation soon  after  Huchanan’s  inauguration, 
hut  that  political  influences  in  New  York 
and  Hennsylvania  were  strong  enough  to 
protect  Mr.  Fowler,  chief  among  them 
being  the  influence  of  certain  prominent 
Tammany  men.  I.ater,  however,  in  i860, 
Mr.  Fowler  came  to  grief.  He  was  faith- 
ful to  his  'I'ammany  associations,  and 
Tammany  favored  the  nomination  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  the  Hresidency. 
The  Host  Office  Department  was  con- 
trolled in  the  interest  of  John  C.  Brecken- 
ridge,  and  when  Mr.  Fowler  declined  to 
use  the  New  York  Post  Office  to  aid  the 


Breckenridge  party,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment e.vposed  him  as  a defaulter.  He 
fled  to  Me.xico,  and  his  bondsmen  were 
called  upon  to  make  good  the  loss.  Then 
it  was  discovered  that,  after  his  re-ap- 
pointment by  President  Buchanan,  he 
had  failed  to  renew  his  official  boml. 
The  Government,  therefore,  was  unable  to 
recover  a penny.  During  the  excitement 
of  the  civil  war,  the  Government  was  per- 
suaded to  dismiss  the  prosecution,  and 
Fowler  returned  to  the  United  States,  the 
Government  still  recovering  not  a dollar. 

MARSHAI,  RVNDKRS  AND  THF.  EMPIRE  CLUIl. 

How  well  Tammany  men  had  learned 
by  this  time  to  stand  together,  was  rather 
amusingly  revealed  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
posure of  Fowler's  crime.  The  warrant 
for  his  arrest  was  given  to  United  States 
Marshal  Rynders,  the  potent  leader  of  the 
turbulent  and  lawless  element  which  had 
now  grown  strong  in  Tammany  Hall. 
Rynders  went  to  the  New  York  Hotel, 
where  Fowler  lived,  and  entering  the 
lobby  at  a time  when  he  knew  Fowler 
would  be  there,  he  shouted  in  a loud  voice, 
" I am  United  States  Marshal  Rynders, 
and  I have  a warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
Postmaster  Isaac  V.  Fowler.”  Fvery  eye 
in  that  lobby,  excepting  Rynders's,  was 
fixed  on  Fowler,  who  was  chatting  with  a 
friend.  Fowler  turned,  walked  to  the  rear 
of  the  hotel,  went  to  the  street  by  a back 
door,  and  fled  to  Mexico,  while  the  mar- 
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shal  returned  to  the  District  Attorney's 
office,  re|)orting  that  l-owler  could  nut  be 
found. 

Ryiulers  came  from  tlie  South,  and  but 
little  is  known  of  his  early  history.  He 
was  accounted  a man  of  great  courage  ; he 
had  some  ])olitical  skill  of  the  smaller 
kind  ; and  he  became  the  idol  of  the  Em- 
pire Club,  which  he  organized,  and  which 
was  closely  allied  with  Tammany.  Most 
of  the  members  of  the  Empire  Club  were 
mere  rowdies,  some  of  them  of  the  sort 
named  “ Bowery  Plug-Uglies,”  a peculiar 
type,  whose  haunts  were  the  saloons  (very 
hot-beds  of  politics)  ; who  lived  to  fight, 
and  run  to  fires,  and  train  immigrants  to 
political  activity,  and  who  commanded  the 
approaches  to  the  polls  upon  election  day. 
It  was  the  Empire  Club,  indeed,  which 
taught  the  political  value  of  the  newly  ar- 
rived foreigner.  Its  members  approached 
the  immigrants  at  the  piers  on  the  arrival 
of  every  steamship  or  packet  ; conducted 
them  into  congenial  districts  ; found  them 
employment  in  the  city  works,  or  perhaps 
helped  them  to  set  up  in  business  as  keepers 
of  grog-shops.  The  effect  of  these  atten- 
tions was  speedily  apparent,  and  the  per- 
son who,  a few  months  before,  had  seemed 
the  meekest  of  aliens  became  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  politicians,  believing  that 
success  was  the  criterion  in  politics,  and 
that  anything  was  justifiable  to  win  it. 


F.AKI.V  El.KCTION  FRAUDS. 

Fraudulent  naturalization  on  a scale 
theretofore  undreamed  of  is  said  to  have 
been  practised  by  the  Empire  t;iub  under 
Rynders's  leadership,  in  the  presidential 
campaign  of  '44.  Thousands  of  immigrants 
were  rushed  through  the  courts,  and  natu- 
ralization papers  issued  to  men  in  no  wise 
entitled  to  them,  men,  often,  who  had  been 
in  the  country  but  a few  months.  Nathan 
Sargent,  writing  of  this  time,  says  : “ The 
course  pursued  l)y  the  Free-Soilers  (in  the 
nomination  of  James  (i.  Birney  for  the 
Presidency]  was  one  of  the  causes  of  Mr. 
Polk's  obtaining  the  vote  of  New  York 
State.  But  there  was  one  other  cause 
which  I can  never  forget — the  frauds  per- 
petrated by  the  Empire  Club,  managed  by 
one  not  less  celebrated  in  his  day  than 
William  M.  Tweed  has  been  since — the 
notorious  Isaiah  M.  Rynders.  That  these 
frauds  were  tremendous  is  now'  well  known, 
as  it  is  that  this  Rynders  was  a fit  instru- 
ment with  which  to  perpetrate  them,  and 
that  he  was  paid  therefor  by  being  ap- 


pointed to  an  important  office  in  the 
Custom  House.” 

Daniel  Webster  said  in  a public  address 
soon  after  the  election  : “But  why  should 
New  York  go  against  us?  I approach  the 
subject  at  once,  for  it  is  useless  to  keep  it 
back,  and  I say  that,  in  my  mind,  there  is 
a great  necessity  for  a thorough  refor- 
mation of  the  naturalization  laws.”  Mr. 
Sargent,  commenting  upon  Webster's 
speech,  says:  “Webster's  allusion  to  the 
fraudulent  votes  given  in  the  city  of  New 
York  by  foreigners,  large  numbers  of 
whom  had  received  dishonest  naturaliza- 
tion papers  just  previous  to  election  day, 
and  most  if  not  all  of  whom  had  voted 
early  and  often,  was  fully  understood.” 

Roscoe  Conkling  once  said,  chatting 
with  a group  of  friends,  that  Governor 
Seward  had  told  him  that  the  Tammany 
frauds  committed  by  the  Empire  Club  in 
New  York  City  in  1844  unquestionably 
gave  Polk  the  meagre  majority  of  five 
thousand  which  he  obtained  in  New  York 
State,  and  by  which  he  was  brought  to  the 
Presidency. 

Tammany  politics  as  employed  in  or- 
ganization, in  the  making  of  voters,  in  the 
controlling  of  districts,  and  the  direction 
of  the  machinery  of  elections,  developed, 
from  1840  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  as  picturesque  and  peculiar  condi- 
tions as  ever  existed  in  a mining  camp  of 
the  West.  Had  there  lived  then  in  New 
York  some  one  who  painted  with  the  pen 
of  Bret  Hartc,  we  should  have  had  pictures 
as  highly  colored  and  as  weird  as  any  that 
Harte  ever  painted  of  the  California  camps, 
and  pictures,  too,  of  men  who  were  mak- 
ing and  unmaking  administrations,  and  by' 
their  votes,  honest  and  dishonest,  were  ex- 
erting a mighty  influence  upon  the  political 
life,  of  the  nation.  Strange  associations 
were  organized,  sometimes  affiliated  with 
Tammany  as  its  servants,  sometimes  in 
factional  tjuarrel  against  it.  In  these  as- 
sociations John  Kelly,  William  M.  Tweed, 
Richard  Croker  (then  a mere  lad),  Daniel 
E.  Sickles,  Fernando  Wood,  and  other 
men  who  afterwards  gained  national  prom- 
inence, were  taught  their  first  lesson  in  pol- 
itics. If  there  is  any  censure  to  he  passed 
for  these  conditions,  it  should  attach  espe- 
cially to  the  men  of  intelligence  and  high 
personal  character  who  tolerated,  and  in 
fact  encouraged  such  things,  because  bj’ 
their  aid  strength  was  given  to  the  national 
party  of  Tammany. 

The  " Dead  Rabbits  ” of  the  Bowery,  the 
Empire  Club,  the  Apollo  Hall  Association, 
and  the  various  volunteer  fire  companies 
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crat.  He  was  “ Mike  ” Walsh,  the  founder 
of  the  “ Subterranean  Club,"  which  was  the 
persistent  and  often  the  bloody  foe  of  the 
lintpire  Club  of  Rynders.  Walsh  himself 
was  a slender  man,  an  inch  or  two  above 
medium  height,  and  did  not  suggest  in  his 
physical  appearance  his  great  strength. 
He  was  the  bitterest  foe  in  the  Democratic 
party  that  Tammany  had  ever  met.  He 
was  a warm  friend  of  John  Morris.sey,  and 
it  was  at  Walsh’s  suggestion  that  Morrissey 
turned  from  prize-fighting  to  politics — so 
prosperous  a transfer  of  his  abilities  that 
he  was  sent  for  one  term  to  Congress,  and 
afterwards  was  maintained  fora  number  of 
years  as  a member  of  the  State  Senate. 
Walsh,  as  a public  speaker,  was  esteemed 
a fair  rival  of  Daniel  K.  Sickles,  whom 
Tammany  sent  to  Congress,  and  of  Fer- 
nando Wood,  who  was  elected  mayor  b^- 
Tammany  in  1854,  though  during  bis  term 
of  office  he  (luarrellcd  with  theorganization. 

We  may  surely  take  Walsh's  word  for 


were  political  organizations,  whose 
members  lived  to  fight,  to  pack  cau- 
cuses, to  run  in  voters,  and  to  make 
them  as  well.  Important  among  these 
associations  was  a fire  company  organ- 
ized in  the  si.xth  ward,  which  was  then 
the  very  heart  of  the  city.  They  called 
their  company  “ Big  Six,”  and  it  was 
among  them  that  William  M.  Tweed,  a 
young  chairmaker,  gained  his  first  in- 
fluence, and  learned  politics.  He  had 
the  qualities  of  leadership  essential  to 
the  command  of  such  rough  company, 
and  he  was  speedily  promoted,  until  at 
last  he  became  chief  of  “ Big  Six,” 
and  grew  into  more  than  local  repute. 
He  organized  his  district  so  that  it 
delivered  a certain,  agreed-on  Tam- 
many majority  upon  election  day. 
But  the  Great  Captain  in  this  strange 
epoch  was  always  Marshal  Rynders. 
His  name  inspired  terror  in  the  hearts 
of  all  reputable  citizens.  His  follow- 
ers violently  broke  up  the  meetings  of 
the  opposition  party.  On  one  occa- 
sion they  went  to  the  Tabernacle  where 
Wendell  Phillips  was  to  speak,  with  the 
intention  of  mobbing  him. 


MIKE  WALSH  AND  HIS  WAR  ON 
TAMM  AN  V. 

But  they  raised  up  enemies  of  their 
own  kind.  One  rough  fellow  there 
was,  a man  of  great  force  and  courage, 
a natural  orator,  who  steadily  opposed 
Tammany,  although  always  a Demo- 
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the  condition  of  political  morals  in  his  day.  fluences  which  even  then  had  sway  in  it, 
He  knew,  if  anyone  did.  Standing  before  the  legislature  (then  Republican)  created  a 


a great  crowd  of  Democrats  in  Knicker- 
bocker Hall,  a few  years  before  the  war, 
lie  said,  “ 1 tell  you  now,  and  I say  it 
boldly,  that  in  this  body  politic  of  New 
York,  there  is  not  political  or  personal 
honesty  enough  left  to  drive  a nail  into  to 
l;ang  a hat  upon."  And  he  meant  by  that 
remark  to  characterize  the  condition  which 
Tammany  politics  had  created.  Walsh  it 
was  who  first  publicly  chargetl  that  there 
was  corruption  of  the  ballot-box  after  the 
votes  had  been  delivered.  He  was  named 
as  a Democratic  Anti-Tammany  candidate 
for  Congress  in  1854  ; John  Kelly,  after- 
wards the  famous  leader  of  Tammany 
Hall,  being  the  Tammany  candidate  against 
him.  The  contest  was  very  close.  There 
was  rioting  and  fighting  throughout  the 
Tlistrict.  Walsh  was  everywhere,  fearing 
no  danger,  but  he  was  always  surrounded 
by  groups  of  his  faithful  club  members, 
who  would  have  died  for  him  had  he  been 
attacked.  When  the  polls  closed,  the  vote 
was  known  to  be  very  close,  and  as  the 
counting  of  the  ballots  went  on  it  became 
manifest  that  the  result  would  not  be  de- 
cided until  the  ballots  in  the  last  box 
were  counted.  But  that  box  was  found  to 
have  been  stolen.  It  was  kept  hidden  for 
more  than  three  days  ; then  it  was  pro- 
duced, and  the  count  gave  Kelly  a major- 
ity of  fourteen.  Walsh  denounced  this 
result  as  a corruptly  procured  one,  and 
declared  that  the  ballot-box  had  either 
been  stuffed,  or  votes  which  belonged  to 
him  had  not  been  counted.  .\  year  or  two 
later  he  was  confirmed  in  this  assertion  by 
the  statement  of  one  of  the  inspectors,  who 
admitted  that  he  had  put  himself  in  danger 
of  State's  prison  because  of  what  he  had 
done  with  that  ballot-box. 

Fernando  Wood,  a man  of  iron  will, 
great  political  cunning,  and  absorbing  am- 
bition, a man,  too,  of  some  cultivation  and 
very  attractive  manners  and  speech,  was 
chosen  as  the  Tammany  mayor  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1854.  During  his  administration 
he  quarrelled  with  some  of  the  Tammany 
leaders,  and  he  was  reelected  as  the  can- 
didate of  a democratic  faction  called  the 
.Apollo  Hall  party,  which  was  opposed  to 
Tammany.  'Fhe  quarrel  was  one  of  those 
periodical  splits  of  which  the  history  of 
Tammany  shows  so  many. 

i wo  noiiiKs  01.'  I’oi.icF.  KloiniNC  kok 
Sfl’KKMM  t . 

To  cripple  Wood,  and  to  take  the  police 
department  from  under  those  malign  in- 


new  police  system  called  the  metropolitan 
police.  Its  jurisdiction  covered  not  only 
New  A'ork  City,  but  Brooklyn,  and  some  of 
the  other  suburbs.  Mayor  Wood  ignored 
the  legislature,  and  kept  his  own  polite 
force  in  uniform  and  on  duty.  It  was 
called  the  municipal  police.  The  chid 
was  George  W.  Matsell,  a warm  friend  ol 
Wood’s  and  a devoted  Tammany  man. 
Matsell  furnished  the  mayor  with  a suf- 
ficient force  of  municipal  police,  and  .Mr. 
Wood  intrenched  himself  in  the  City  Hall. 
A collision  was  inevitable,  and  on  June  16 
it  occurred. 

Mr.  Wood  had  under  his  control,  in  and 
about  the  City  Hall,  some  eight  hundred 
“municipal"  policemen.  The  commis- 
sioner appointed  by  the  legislature,  Mr. 
Gardner,  sent  fifty  “metropolitan”  police- 
men to  disperse  the  illegal  force,  and 
assume  authority  in  and  about  the  hall. 
.As  many  as  ten  thousand  persons,  most  of 
them  bent  upon  violence,  were  assembled  in 
City  Hall  Park  and  the  adjacent  streets. 
.An  eye-witness,  describing  the  scene,  said, 
in  the  New  York  “Tribune”  of  June  17  : 
“.\bout  two  o’clock,  having  business  with 
Judge  French,  whose  office  is  in  the  City 
Hall,  I proceeded  to  that  place.  I observed 
a great  number  of  policemen  in  the  halls 
and  upon  the  steps  and  around  the  park, 
whose  appearance  was  more  that  of  a mob 
than  of  law-abiding  citizens.  As  I passed 
through  the  crowd  in  the  hall  I saw  a man 
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rARKK  GODWIN,  ABOUT  *1855. 


whom  I knew  well,  a man  conspicuous  in 
Tammany  Hall,  and  an  office-holder  under 
the  mayor.  I heard  him  say,  ‘ There  goes 
one  of  those  Black  Republicans.’  As  Judge 
French  was  not  in,  I went  out  and  met  him 
upon  Nassau  Street,  and  afterwards  called 
upon  him.  A little  after  I saw  the  metro- 
politan police  coining  into  the  park.  I 
turned  around  to  watch  the  result.  As 
the  metropolitan  men  advanced  towards 
the  steps  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  the 
excitement  of  the  crowd  became  very 
intense.  Threats  and  imprecations,  and 
the  foulest  language  known  to  the  Five 
Points  vocabulary,  were  heard.  The  crowd 
was  a mob  animated  by  the  single  desire 
to  beat  down  the  metropolitan  police. 
They  were  prepared  for  the  most  desperate 
and  bloody  deeds.  . . . 

“ The  mayor’s  men  were  arranged  in 
a very  advantageous  position.  They  pre- 
sented a solid,  compact  front,  completely 
covering  the  steps  and  extending  back  into 
the  hall,  which  was  literally  filled  with 
policemen  and  desperate  men. 

“ The  metropolitan  men  advanced  in  a 
solid  body  and  in  perfect  order,  and  were 
met  about  midway  upon  the  steps,  when 
one  of  the  mayor’s  men  struck  one  of 
them.  I am  positive  that  it  was  one  of 
the  mayor's  men  who  struck  first.  if 
necessary,  I can  testify  to  this  fact  in  any 
court  of  justice. 

“ .After  this  blow  was  struck  a promis- 
cuous fight  commenced.  I watched  the 
movements  of  .Mr.  Smith  of  the  fifth 
ward  with  great  admiration  and  intense 
anxiety,  having  long  known  him  as  a most 


worthy  and  brave  officer  and  excellent 
citizen.  He  fought  with  a valor  worthy 
of  the  most  gallant  champion  of  the  age 
of  chivalry.  He  was  attacked  by  four  or 
five  men,  and  repeatedly  felled  to  the  earth, 
and  after  the  blood  was  streaming  from 
his  wounds,  his  club  was  finally  wrested 
from  him,  and  then  he  was  clubbed  in  a 
most  barbarous  and  inhuman  manner. 

“1  saw  two  Irishmen  break  a limb  from 
a tree,  and.  taking  each  a club,  knock  every 
and  any  body  they  could  reach  who  had 
the  badge  of  the  metropolitan  police. 

‘‘The  mayor’s  men,  completely  sur- 
rounding the  metropolitan  police,  attacked 
them  in  (lank  and  rear.  I suppose,  being 
known  to  some  of  the  politicians  present, 
I was  pointed  out  as  a Black  Republican. 
.At  any  rate,  a man  came  up  to  me,  and, 
applying  that  epithet,  attempted  to  strike 
me.  I was  on  my  guard,  however,  and 
parrying  his  blow  knocked  him  off  and 
escaped  from  the  crowd." 

THE  SEVENTH  REGIMENT  SUPPRESSES  THE 
RIOT. 

It  happened  that  just  about  this  time  the 
Seventh  Regiment  was  marching  down 
Broadway,  intending  to  take  a steamboat 
for  Boston,  to  participate  in.  the  Bunker 
Hill  celebration  of  the  next  day.  Com- 
missioner (lardner,  finding  that  the  metro- 
politan police  were  likely  to  be  overpow- 
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ered,  and  many  of  them  perhaps  killed, 
caused  the  militia  to  be  called  out,  and  its 
orders  to  the  front  were  received  by  the 
Seventh  Regiment  only  a little  way  up 
ilroadway  from  the  City  Hall.  Turning 
instantly  from  an  expedition  altogether  of 
pleasure  to  one  of  the  gravest  business,  the 
regiment  fixed  its  bayonets  and  dispersed 
the  mob. 

-Mayor  VVood,  seeing  that  the  militia  had 
arrived,  and  perhaps  appalled  at  the  spec- 
tacle before  him,  suggested  that  there  be 
an  amnesty  until  the  courts  could  decide 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  new  law. 
That  proposition  was  agreed  to,  and  soon 
after  the  Court  of  .Appeals  decided  that 
the  metropolitan  police  were  properly  ap- 
pointed, and,  inferentially,  that  the  resist- 
ance to  them  was  an  act  of  rebellion  against 
the  State. 

Mr.  Parke  (iodwin,  then  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  “ Evening  Post,”  had  been  very 
outspoken  in  his  newspaper  writings  and 
also  in  public  speech,  in  denunciation  of 
the  political  methods  in  common  practice. 
'I'hercby  Mr.  Godwin  had  aroused  the 
hatred  of  Isaiah  Ryndersand  his  associates. 
His  denunciation  of  Tammany  in  particu- 
lar, and  its  methods,  had  greatly  angered 
the  whole  organization,  but  he  had  incurred 
the  especial  hostility  of  Rynders,  and  one 
day  word  was  brought  to  him  that  Rynders 
and  his  associates  were  threatening  to  kill 
him,  and  he  should  have  a care. 

RVNDERS  I.IES  IN  WAIT  FOR  PARKE  GODWIN, 

One  afternoon,  having  left  his  office  to 
go  home,  Mr.  Godwin  stopped,  as  was  his 
custom,  in  Florence’s  restaurant  for  some 
oysters.  .As  he  stood  at  the  oyster-stand, 
he  saw  in  the  remote  part  of  the  room 
Rynders  and  some  of  his  men.  He  at  once 
suspected  that  they  proposed  to  assault 
him  before  he  could  leave  the  building. 
He  realized  that  it  would  not  do  for  him 
to  run,  however  ; so  he  began  to  eat  his 
oysters,  while  deliberating  upon  his  course 
in  case  he  should  be  attacked.  Suddenly 
he  noticed  that  a man  stood  beside  him, 
and  looking  up  he  saw  “ Mike  ” Walsh,  who 
said  to  him  : “ Go  on  eating  your  oysters, 
Mr.  Godwin,  but  do  it  asquickly  as  you  can, 
and  then  go  away.  Rynders  and  his  men 
have  been  waiting  here  for  you  and  intend 
to  kill  you,  but  they  won't  attack  you  as 
long  as  I am  by  your  side.” 

The  advice  was  followed.  .After  .Mr. 
Ciodwin,  having  finished  his  oysters,  had 


gone  out,  Rynders  stepped  up  to  Walsh 
and  said  ; “ What  do  you  mean  by  inter- 
fering in  this  matter?  It  is  none  of  your 
affair.” 

” Well,  Godwin  did  me  a good  turn  once, 
and  I don't  propose  to  see  him  stabbed  in 
the  back.  You  were  going  to  do  a sneak- 
ing thing  ; you  were  gohig  to  assassinate 
him,  and  any  man  who  will  do  that  is  a 
coward.” 

“ No  man  ever  called  me  a coward,  Mike 
Walsh,  and  you  can't.” 

“ But  I do,  and  I will  prove  that  you  are 
a coward.  If  you  are  not  one,  come  up- 
stairs with  me  now.  We  will  lock  ourselves 
into  a room  ; I will  take  a knife  and  you 
take  one  ; and  the  man  who  is  alive  after  we 
have  got  through,  will  unlock  the  door  and 
go  out.” 

Rynders  accepted  the  challenge.  They 
went  to  an  upper  room.  Walsh  locked  the 
door,  gave  Rynders  a large  bowie-knife, 
took  one  himself,  and  said  : “ You  stand  in 
that  corner,  and  I'll  stand  in  this.  Then 
we  will  walk  toward  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  we  won't  stop  until  one  or  the 
other  of  us  is  finished.” 

Each  took  his  corner.  Then  Walsh 
turned  and  approached  the  centre  of  the 
room.  But  Rynders  did  not  stir.  “Why 
don’t  you  come  out  ? ” said  Walsh.  Ryn- 
ders, turning  in  his  corner,  faced  his  an- 
tagonist, and  said  : “ Mike,  you  and  1 have 
always  been  friends  ; what  is  the  use  of 
our  fighting  now  ? If  we  get  at  it,  we  shall 
both  be  killed,  and  there  is  no  good  in 
that.”,  Walsh  for  a moment  said  not  a 
worri  : but  his  lip  curled,  and  he  looked 
upon  Rynders  with  an  expression  of  utter 
contempt.  Then  he  said  : “ I told  you  you 
were  a coward,  and  now  I prove  it.  Never 
speak  to  me  again.” 

The  intense  excitement  that  prevailed 
throughout  the  nation  as  the  election  of 
i860  approached,  caused  these  demoraliz- 
ing conditions  in  New  York  to  be  for  a 
time  overlooked.  .A  few  of  the  'I'ammany 
leaders  either  openly  supported  the  action 
of  the  Southern  States  in  seceding  from 
the  Union,  or  else  gave  sullen  and  indiffer- 
ent aid  to  those  who  were  preparing  to 
take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  Union. 
Tammany  as  a body  favored  the  nomina- 
tion of  Stephen  .A.  Douglas,  and  it  should 
be  said  that  in  the  crisis  r>f  1861,  as  in  every' 
other  time  in  its  history,  'I'ammany  as  a 
whole  was  stanch,  loyal,  devoted,  and 
fervent  in  its  support  of  national  sover- 
eignty and  the  I'liion,  r 
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